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INTRODUCTION. 


Instbuctsd  by  experience  in  the  legal  dangers  and  penalties  that 
attend  the  premature  diselosare  of  historical  truth,  I  do  not  nourish 
the  intention  of  permitting  these  memoirs  to  see  the  light  till  I  shall 
have  been  removed  from  the  scene.  I  have  done  more :  I  have 
taken  effectual  precautions  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  being 
published  during  the  life  of  his  present  Majesty  Greorge  the  Fourth. 
In  fact,  the  mention  which  I  made  of  Count  Woronzow,  when  re- 
lating the  circumstances  connected  with  the  marriage  of  the  Prin- 
cess Royal  to  the  late  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  in  the  <<  Memoirs  of 
my  own  Time,^'  published  in  April  1815,  constituted  only  the  os- 
tensible pretext  for  the  judgment  then  pronounced  against  me.  My 
real  offence  consisted  in  the  facts  or  opinions  respecting  men  and 
measures  recorded  throughout  that  work.  Oarrow,  then  attorney 
general,  who  was  retained  by  Woronzow,  levelled  his  severest  cen- 
sures, not  so  much  against  the  particular  passage  for  which  I  was 
prosecuted,  as  against  the  memoirs  themselves,  which  he  depictured 
in  colours  the  most  calculated  to  produce  a  rigorous  sentence.  The 
court  condemned  me,  for  an  unintentional  fault,  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment, together  with  a  fine  of  five  hundred  pounds. 

How  averse  Count  Woronzow  was  that  such  a  judgment  should 
be  carried  into  execution,  he  demonstrated  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner.  On  the  very  same  day,  the  16th  of  May  1816,  when  I  was 
sent  to  the  King's  Bench,  he  applied  in  person  to  Lord  Sid  mouth, 
then  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  to  solicit  the  itn- 
mediate  remission  of  my  whole  sentence.  He  repeatedly  urged 
the  same  request  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and  to  Lord  Castlereagh. 
Nor  did  he  stop  at  the  ministers,  but  twice  personally  addressed  the 
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regent  himself  on  the  subject  Finding,  nevertheless,  that  all  his  ef- 
forts were  ineffectual,  and  that  ministers  treated  with  neglect  every 
application  in  my  favour,  he  sent  his  son-in-law,  my  friend  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  to  inform  me  of  the  circumstances  here  related.  That 
nobleman  having  called  on  me  while  I  was  walking  in  the  marshal's 
garden,  on  the  twelfth  of  July,  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms 
Count  Woronzow's  concern  at  the  inefiSciency  of  his  exertions  to 
procure  my  liberation  from  imprisonment,  as  well  as  the  remission 
of  the  fine.  He  at  the  same  time  disclaimed,  onMhe  part  of  the  count, 
his  having  ever  authorized  the  attorney-general  to  call  for  a  vindic- 
tive judgment  against  me  ;  his  only  object  in  the  prosecution  hav- 
ing been  to  clear  up  his  diplomatic  character,  as  minister  of  the  Em- 
press Catherine  the  Second  at  the  British  court. 

Some  days,  however,  previously  to  Lord  Pembroke's  visit,  as 
early  as  the  sixth  of  July,  I  had  received  a  verbal  message  from  Vis- 
count Sidmouth,  delivered  by  General  Manners,  first  equerry  to  the 
king.  It  informed  me,  that  if  I  would  petition  the  regent  for  my 
liberation,  Lord  Sidmouth  would  lay  it  before  his  royal  highness ; 
which  step  would  probably  be  productive  of  immediate  and  agreeable 
results.  I  instantly  replied,  that  I  preferred  remaining  in  confine- 
ment until  the  16th  of  the  ensuing  'month  of  November,  when  the 
period  of  my  detention  would  expire ;  and  then  to  pay  the  fine,  ra- 
ther than  submit  to  present  a  petition.  I  added,  that  having  only 
wounded  Count  Woronzow's  feelings,  without  malice  or  design  of 
any  kind,  by  the  mention  of  an  historical  fact, — for  which  uninten- 
tional offence  I  had  made  him  the  most  prompt,  public,  and  ample 
reparation  in  my  power, — I  had  already  acquitted  myself  towards 
him  ; — ^but  that,  nevertheless,  I  was  ready  to  address  a  respectful 
letter  to  the  regent,  requesting  him  to  remit  my  fine,  and  to  abbre- 
viate my  imprisonment.  Having  received  in  the  course  of  the  same 
morning,  from  General  Manners,  Lord  Sidmouth's  assent  to  my  pro- 
position, I  immediately  drew  up  a  short  address  to  his  royal  high- 
ness. Greneral  Manners  conveyed  this  letter  to  its  destination,  and 
the  regent  laid  it  before  the  chancellor.  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  the 
cabinet  ministers.  With  their  approbation^  it  was  determined  to  re- 
mit my  fine,  and  to  Irberate  my  person ;  but,  not  till  towards  the 
close  of  August  This  resolution  was  communicated  to  me  verbally 
from  Lord  Sidmouth,  by  General  Manners,  on  Saturday  the  thir- 
teenth of  July,  the  day  subsequent  to  Lord  Pembroke's  visit ;  which 
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visit  was  probably  no  secret  to  ministers.  Count  Woronzow,  it  is 
apparent,  was  determined  to  prove,  that  though  he  had  instituted  a 
prosecution  against  me,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  official  diplomatic 
<u>nduct,  yet  he  had  made  every  effort  to  prevent  the  execution  o{ 
th#  Judgment.  The  government,  however  hostile  towards  me,  then 
judged  it  proper  to  interpose  by  shortening  the  period  of  my  deten- 
tion. ^ 

An  event  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  August,  retarded  dur- 
ing a  few  days  my  liberation.  The  regent  was  seized  with  so  vio- 
lent a  disorder  while  at  the  Stud-house,  Hampton  Court,  as  to  render 
impracticable  his  removal.  On  Tuesday,  the  20th  of  August,  his  life 
was  pronounced  to  be  in  the  most  imminent  danger.  He  recovered 
nevertheless  with  surprising  rapidity,  and  the  remission  arrived 
from  Lord  Sidmouth's  office  on  the  30tli  of  the  same  month;  I  did 
not,  however,  quit  my  residence  before  the  afternoon  of  the  ensuing 
day.  My  confinement,  indeed,  had  been  rendered  se  mild  as  to 
leave  me  little  except  the  name  of  a  prison.  I  occupied  two  airy, 
spacious  apartments,  situate  over  the  vestibule  contiguous  to,  but  not 
within  the  Inner  walls.  The  Earl  of  Abingdon,  who,  as  well  as  my- 
self, had  been  sent  to  the  King's  Bench,  for  a  libel,  many  years 
earlier,  inhabited  them  during  his  detention ;  and  they  had  been  re- 
cently occupied  by  Lord  Cochrane.  Every  possible  indulgence  and 
attention  was  shown  me  by  Mr.  Jones,  the  marshal,  and  by  his  sub- 
ordinate officers,  from  the  moment  of  my  arrival,  to  the  time  of  my 
departure. 

Never,  I  believe,  did  any  literary  work  procure  for  its  author 
a  more  numerous  list  of  powerful  and  inveterate  enemies,  than  were 
produced  by  those  '*  Memoirs  of  my  own  Time."  The  queen,  the 
regent,  and  the  princesses  of  the  royal  family,  far  from  being  satis- 
fied with  a  portrait  of  George  the  Third,  which,  if  it  errs,  can  only 
be  censured  for  presenting  a  too  favourable  likeness,  were  incensed 
at  the  freedom  with  which  I  had  commented  on  the  peace  of  1763, 
as  well  as  at  the  personal  disclosures  respecting  the  king  himself, 
scattered  throughout  the  memoirs.  As  little  did  the  admirers  or  fol- 
lowers of  Pitt  approve  my  picture  of  that  minister,  though,  in  my 
opinion,  rather  a  flattering  resemblance :  while  Fox's  partisans  exhi- 
bited the  most  violent  resentment  at  my  strictures  on  his  moral,  as 
well  as  on  his  political  character.  The  just  and  impartial  likeness  of 
Charles  Jenkinson  displeased   the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  his  son, 
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in  the  highest  degree.  Many  of  Lord  North's  friends  or  connexions, 
'insensible  to  the  justice  that  I  had  done  to  that  most  accomplished  and 
amiable  nobleman,  expressed  the  utmost  dissatisfaction  at  my  remarlm 
on  his  junction  with  Fox  in  1783.  I  must  except,  however,  from 
this  observation,  his  two  sons-in-law.  Lord  Sheffield  and  L^rd  Gl^n- 
bervie.  The  descendants  of  the  Earl  of  Bute  were  imp^fable. 
^rom  the  present  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  I  was  indirectly  threatened ' 
through  a  high  quarter  (the  late  excellent  and  regretted  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly)  with  new  prosecutions  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  on 
account  of  the  unavoidable  reflections  which  I  had  made  on  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  resignation  of  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Sbel- 
burne.  Men  in  official  situations,  or  enjoying  salaries  from  the 
Crown,  were  disgracefully  selected  to  compose  the  article  of  the ' 
<*  Quarterly  Review,"  which  held  up  the  "  Memoirs,"  not  to  fair  and 
liberal  criticism,  but  to  general  reprobation,  as  an  imbecile  and  im- 
moral work :  while  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  in  defiance  of  history, 
and  substituting  impudence  to  cover  ignorance  of  facts,  attacked  me 
in  the  most  virulent  language.  Such  was  the  combination  of  assai- 
lants which  my  inflexible  regard  to  truth  assembled  from  the  most 
opposite  quarters. 

All  these  clamorous  and  calumnious  eflbrts  were  nevertheless  far 
overbalanced,  in  my  estimation,  by  one  testimony  to  its  veracity, 
which  I  received,  and  which  I  may  now  communicate  to  the  world. 
The  most  prejudiced  reader  will  contemplate  it  with  respect  It  was 
given  by  a  gentleman  of  ancient  descent,  of  high  character,  and  of 
large  property  ;  a  near  relative  of  Lord  North,  who  had  held  a  place 
in  George  the  Third's  family,  as  one  of  the  grooms  of  his  bedcham- 
ber, during  nearly  forty  years,  from  1775,  down  to  the  King's  final 
loss  of  reason.  I  allude  to  the  late  Sir  George  Osborn.  In  a  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  me  from  his  residence  at  Chicksands  Priory 
in  Bedfordshire,  dated  on  the  2d  of  June  1816,  only  eighteen  days 
after  my  commitment  to  the  King's  Bench,  he  thus  expresses  him- 
self: — <*  I  have  your  Jirst  edition  here,  and  have  perused  it  again 
with  much  attention.  I  pledge  my  name,  that  I  personally  know 
nine  parts  out  of  ten  of  your  anecdotes  to  be  perfectly  correct.  You 
are  imprisoned  for  giving  to  future  ages  a  perfect  picture  of  our  time, 
and  as  interesting  as  Clarendon."  The  last  letter  which  I  ever  re- 
ceived from  Sir  George  Osborn,  written  from  his  residence  in  Charles- 
street,  Berkeley -square,  on  the  8th  of  May  1818,  contains  still  stronger 
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attestations  to  the  accuracy  and  fidelity  of  my  memoirs.  He  men- 
tions in  particular,  with  warm  approbation,  my  character  of  Lord 
North,  as  well  as  my  account  of  the  peace  of  1783,  and  of  *^  the  coali- 
tion f  adding,  ^<  Say  with  Milton, 

'  Graiorutn  lauB  est  suis  potuisse  placere,  ^ 

Sit  xnea  temporibus  displicuisse  meis.' " 

This  letter  may  be  considered  as  expressing  his  dying  opinions.  He 
expired  on  the  following  29th  of  June.  I  cannot  too  highly  value 
such  recognitions,  which  outweigh  a  volume  of  invective.  It  re- 
quired indeed  no  little  manliness  of  mind,  and  independence  of  cha- 
racter, to  deliver  testimonies  so  strong  under  his  hand,  addressed  to 
a  person  in  my  situation. 


N.  Wm.  Wbaxall. 


Ceamuiom^  jk^am  Chsltutham, 
15th  of  May,  1825. 
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^pril  1784.— During  the  interval  of  near  eight  weeks  which 
elapsed  between  the  dissolutibn  of  the  old  parliament,  and  the  time 
indicated  for  the  convocation  of  the  new  assembly,  all  attention  was 
directed  to  the  general  election.  The  successful  exertions  of  the 
ministry,  principally  directed  by  Robinson,  had  gradually  undermined 
the  majority  possessed  by  Lord  North  and  Fox,  till  it  sunk  nearly  to 
an  equality ;  and  the  sovereign  then  interposing  his  prerogative,  dis- 
solved the  parliament :  but  the  people,  and  the  people  only,  could  sus- 
tain Pitt  in  his  elevation.  Never  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Hanover  did  the  crown  or  the  treasury  make  less  pecuniary  efibrts  for 
obtaining  favourable  returns  to  the  house  of  commons,  than  in  1784! 
The  general  partiality  felt  towards  government,  throughout  the  coun- 
try, which  sentiment  rose  to  enthusiasm  ;  together  with  the  condem- 
nation which  the  coalition  had  incurred ;— ^hese  sentiments  supplied 
the  want  of  every  other  means.  Corruption  for  once  became  almost  un- 
necessary; and  such  was  the  violence  of  the  popular  predilection,  that 
instances  occurred  in  various  boroughs,  of  men  being  forcibly  stopped, 
detained,  and  finally  returned  as  members  to  parliament,  who  were 
accidentally  passing  through  the  place  of  election,  but  whose  known 
political  principles  constituted  a  sufScient  recommendation. 

However  productive  of  national  benefit  in  the  aggregate  this  spirit 
might  be  esteemed,  yet  there  occurred  partial  and  individual  examples 
of  exclusion,  which  all  moderate  persons  regretted.  It  was  difficult  to 
see  without  concern  a  man  of  such  integrity  as  Lord  John  Cavendish 
making  way,  at  Yorkj  for  Viscount  Galway,  I  well  knew  the  latter 
nobleman,  of  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  commemorate  anything 
very  meritorious,  and  who,  w||enbver  he  rose  to  address  the  house, 
as  be  sometimes-  did  during  long  debates,  at  very  late  hours,  was 
usually  in  a  state  which  should  have  impelled  him  to  silence.  His 
exertions  at  York  in  opposing  the  Cavendish  interest,  when  combined 
with  his  affinity  to  the  Rutland  family,  placed  him  nevertheless  about 
the  person  of  the  king,  as  comptroller  of  his  majesty^s  household, 
decorated  with  the  order  of  the  Bath. 

Mr.  Coke,  whose  descent,  respectable  character,  immense  landed 
estates,  and  agricultural  pursuits  or  occupations,  so  beneficial  in  their 
tendency,  had  seated  him  as  representative  for  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
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— a  man  relative  to  whom  Sheridan  many  years  afterwards  observed, 
speaking  in  his  place,  that  <^  Mr.  Coke  disdained  to  hide  his  head 
within  a  coronet  when  offered  him," — yet  even  he,  overborne  by  the 
current,  made  way  for  Sir  John  Wodehouse,  who  has  since  been  elevated 
by  Pitt  to  the  British  peerage. 

George  Byng,  whose  ardent  devotion  and  indefatigable  zeal,  which 
rendered  him  highly  useful  to  his  party,  induced  Sherfdan  to  exclaim, 
on  hearing  of  Byng's  ill  success  at  Brentford, 

"  I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man ;" 

after  a  desperate  contest  maintained  against  Wilkes,  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  yielded  to  his  more  popular  antagonist.  So  strong  was 
the  general  enthusiasm,  that  neitheir  high  birth,  nor  extended  pro- 
perty, nor  long  parliamentary  services,  nor  talents  however  eminent, 
could  always  secure  a  seat^  unless  sustflkied  by  opinions  favourable  to 
administration. 

Erskine,  who  had  so  recently  been  brought  in  by  Fox  for  Ports- 
mouth, disappeared  as  a  member  of  the  house  ;  but  being  employed 
in  his  professional  capacity  as  counsel  for  Fox  on  the  Westminister 
election,  he  soon  re-appeared  at  the  bar,  where,  by  the  insulting  keen- 
ness of  his  observations  on  the  proceedings  in  Covent  Garden,  he 
speedily  attracted  animadversion. 

David  Hartley,  the  <^  Dinner  bell"  of  the  house,  whose  intermina- 
ble speeches  were,  if  possible,  still  more  dreaded  for  their  dulness 
than  their  length  ;  General  Conway,  so  lately  placed  at  ilie  head  of 
the  forces  ;  Mr.  Foljambe,  the  heir  and  representative  of  Sir  George 
Savile,  as  member  for  the  county  of  York,— 'Were  all  overwhelmed 
in  the  common  destruction.  Pitt  became  a  candidate  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge;  and  that  learned  body,  conscious  that  <<the 
spirit  of  distributing  prebends  and  bishopricks"  had  been  transferred 
from  the  coalition,  placed  him  at  the  bead  of  the  poll,  giving  him 
Lord  Euston  as  his  colleague ;  thu»  rejectipg  both  their  late  repre- 
sentatives, the  Hon.  John  Towosend,  and  the  solicitor-general,  Mans- 
field. 

Few  men  held  a  higher  place  in  Fox's  friendship  than  the  former  } 
a  place  to  which  he  was  well  entitle4  by  the  elegance  of  his  mind,  his 
various  accomplishments,  and  steady  adherence  throughout  life. 
Though  not  endowed  with  eminent  parliamentary  talents,  he  possessed 
an  understanding  highly  cultivated,  set  off  by  the  most  pleasing  man- 
ners. If  party  could  ever  feel  regTe^  it  would  have  been  excited  by 
his  exclusion  from  a  seat  so  honourable  in  itself  as  that  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  to  which  he  had  attained  by  unwearied  per- 
sonal exertions. 

Earl  Verney  and  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville,  members  for  the  county 
of  Buckingham,  the  latter  of  whom,  unlike  his  two  brothers,  re- 
mained firmly  attached  to  Fox  ;  Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  who  had  long 
represented  Sufiblk  ;  and  various  other  eminent  supporters  of  the 
coalition,  were  swept  away  by  the  popular  effervescence. 

Pitt's  triumph  remained,  however,  still  incomplete  while  his  an- 
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tagODiat  continued  to  represent  Westminster ;  and  every  effort  was 
made  by  the  court>  as  well  as  by  the  government,  to  expel  Fox  from 
a  situation  so  painfully  conspicuous  in  parliament.  All  minor  election 
interests  were  swallowed  up  in  this  struggle,  which  held  not  only  the 
capital,  but  the  nation  in  suspense ;  while  it  rendered  Covent  Garden 
and  its  vicinitiy,  during  successive  weeks,  a  scene  of  outrage,  and 
even  of  bloodshed,  resembling  the  Polish  dietines. 

Three  candidates  appeared  on  the  hustings,  of  whom  Lord  Hood 
stood  foremost,  having  been  selected  for  his  naval  services  as  a  proper 
person  to  come  forward  on  the  occasion.  Those  services,  though  not 
equally  nesplendent  with  Lord  Rodney's  victory  over  De  Grasse,  had 
nevertheless  strongly  recommended  him  to  general  favour  ;  nor  were 
there  wanting  persons  who  considered  him  as  Rodney's  superior  in 
maritime  seience  and  nautical  skill. 

Sir  Cecil  Wray  had  already  represented  Westminister  in  the  late 
house  of  commons,  during  nearly  two  years,  having  succeeded  to  the 
▼acaocy  caused  in  1782  by  Lord  Rodney's  elevation  to  the  peerage. 
He  united  many  qualifications,  which  in  ordinary  times  might  have 
rendered  him  an  eligible  representative  for  that  city.  Descended 
from  an  honourable  and  ancient  stock,  raised  to  the  baronetage  by 
James  the  First,  nearly  at  the  period  when  that  order  of  hereditary 
knighthood  was  originally  instituted,  he  possessed  likewise  a  consU 
derable  estate  in  the  county  of  Lincoln.  His  moral  character  stood 
unblemished;  and  if  he  could  boast  of  no  superior  ability,  yet  his 
eonciliating  manners  acquired  him  many  friends.  Unfortunately,  as 
contested  elections  bring  out  into  daylight  every  defect,  his  enemies 
accused  Sir  Cecil  of  parsimony  ;  perhaps  more  inimical  to  success  in 
an  appeal  to  popular  favour  than  much  graver  faults.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  popular  prejudice  thus  excited  against  him,  the  poll,  which  had 
commenceid  on  the  first  day  of  April,  inclined  during  the  greater  part 
ef  that  month  in  his  favour.  As  late  as  the  26th  he  still  maintained 
a  small  superiority  in  numbers  over  Fox,  and  sanguine  persons  an- 
ticipated with  a  degree  of  confidence  his  final  success. 

May. — ^In  so  critical  a  state  of  the  contest,  when  every  hour  be- 
came precious,  a  new  and  powerful  ally  appeared,  who  soon  changed 
the  asp^t  of  affairs,  and  succeeded  in  ultimately  placing  Fox,  though 
not  first,  yet  second  on  the  list  of  candidates.  This  auxiliary  was  no 
other  than  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
females  of  high  rank  whom  the  last  century  produced.  Her  personal 
charms  constituted  her  smalloM;  pretension  to  universal  admiration ; 
nor  did  her  beauty  consist,  like  that  of  the  Gunnings,  in  regularity  of 
features  and  faultless  formation  of  limbs  and  shape;  it  lay  in  the 
amenity  and  graces  of  her  deportment,  in  her  irresistible  manners, 
and  the  seduction  of  her  society.  Her  hair  was  not  without  a  tinge 
of  red ;  and  her  face,  though  pleasing,  yet  had  it  not  been  illuminated 
by  her  mind,  might  have  been  considered  as  an  ordinary  countenance. 
Descei^ded  in  the  fourth  degree  lineally  from  Sarah  Jennings,  the  wife 
of  John  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  she  resembled  the  portraits 
of  that  celebrated  woman.     In  addition  to  the  external  advantages 
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which  she  had  received  from  nature  and  fortune,  she  possessed  an  ar- 
dent  temper,  susceptible  of  deep  as  well  as  strong  impressions ;  a  cul- 
tivated understanding,  illuminated  by  a  taste  for  poetry  and  the  fine 
arts  ;  much  sensibility,  not  exempt  perhaps  from  vanity  and  coquetry. 
To  her  mother  the  Dowager  Countess  Spencer,  she  was  attached 
with  more  than  common  filial  affection,  of  which  she  exhibited  pecu* 
niary  proofs  rarely  given  by  a  daughter  to  her  parent.  Nor  did  she 
display  less  attachment  to  her  sister  Lady  Duncannon.  Her  heart 
might  be  considered  as  the  seat  of  those  emotions  which  sweeten  hu-' 
man  life,  adorn  our  nature,  and  diffuse  a  nameless  charm  over 
existence.  •  .  • 

Lady  Duncannon,  however  inferior  to  the  duchess  in  elegance  of 
mind  and  in  personal  beauty,  equalled  her  in  sisterly  bve.  During 
the  month  of  July  1811,  a  very  short  time  before  the  decease  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  1  visited  the  ttult  in  the  principal  church  of 
Derby,  where  repose  the  remains  of  the  Cavendish  family.  As  I 
stood  contemplating  the  coffin  which  contained  the  ashes  of  that  ad* 
mii*ed  female,  the  woman  who  accompanied  me  pointed  out  the  relics 
of  a  bouquet  which  lay  upon  the  lid,  nearly  collapsed  into  dust. 
"  That  nosegay,"  said  she,  "  was  brought  here  by  the  Countess  of 
Besborough,  who  had  designed  to  place  it  with  her  own  hands  on 
her  sister's  coffin.  But,  overcome  by  her  emotions  on  approaching 
the  spot,  she  found  herself  unable  to  descend  the  steps  conducting 
to  the  vault.  In  an  agony  of  grief  she  knelt  down  on  the  stones,  as 
nearly  over  the  place  occupied  by  the  corpse  as  1  could  direct,  and 
there  deposited  the  flowers,  enjoining  me  the  performance  of  an  office 
to  which  she  was  unequaL     1  fulfilled  her  wishes.'' 

Such  as  1  have  here  described  her,  was  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  De* 
vonshire,  who,  for  her  beauty,  accomplishments,  and  the  decided  part 
which  she  took  against  the  minister  of  her  day,  may  be  aptly  com- 
pared to  Anne  Genevieve  de  Bourbon,  Duchesse  de  Longueville,  in 
the  French  annals,  immortalized  by  La  Rochefoucault's  passion  for 
her,  nor  less  famous  for  her  opposition  to  Anne  of  Austria  and  Ma- 
zarin,  during  the  minority  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  This  charming 
person  gave  her  hand,  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  to  William,  Duke  of 
Devonshire;  a  nobleman  whose  constitutional  apathy  formed 'his  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic.  His  figure  was  tall  and  manly,  though  not 
animated  or  graceful;  his  manner3  always  calm  and  unruffled.  He 
seemed  to  be  incapable  of  any  strong  emotion,  and  destitute  of  all 
energy  or  activity  of  mind.  As  play  became  indispensable  in  order 
to  rouse  him  from  this  lethargic  habit,  atid  to  awaken  his  torpid  facui-* 
ties,  he  passed  his  evenings  usually  at  Brookes's,  engaged  at  whist  or 
faro.  Yet,  beneath  so  quiet  an  exterior,  he  possessed  a  highly  im- 
proved understanding;  and  on  all  disputes  that  occasionally  arose 
among  the  members  of  the  club,  relative  to  passages  of  the  Roman 
poets  or  historians,  I  know  that  appeal  was  commonly  made  to  the 
duke,  and  his  decision  or  opinion  was  regarded  as  final.  Inheriting 
with  his  immense  fortune  the  hereditary  probity  characteristic  of 
the  family  of  Cavendish;  if  not  a  superior  man,  he  was  an  honoura- 
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ble  and  respectable  member  of  society.  Nof  did  the  somnolent  tran- 
quillity of  his  temper  by  any  means  render  him  insensible  to  the 
Kduction  of  female  charms.  The  present  Duchess  Dowager  of  De- 
vonshire, aAer  having  long  constituted  the  object  of  his  avowed 
attachment,  and  long  maintained  the  firmest  hold  of  his  affections,  as 
Lady  Elizabeth  Foster,  finished  by  becoming  his  second  wife. 

The  opposition,  if  considered  as  a  party,  enjoyed  at  this  time  some 
political  advantages,  which  probably  never  can  be  again  realized  in  so 
eminent  a  degree  as  they  existed  in  1784.  Three  palaces,  situate  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  the  gates  of  which  were  constantly  thrown 
open  to  every  parliamentary  adherent  of  the  coalition^  then  formed 
rallying  points  of  union.  The  first  of  these  structures,  Devonshire 
House,  placed  on  a  commanding  eminence  in  Piccadilly,  opposite 
to  the  Green  Park,  seemed  to  look  down  on  the  Queen's  House,  con- 
structed by  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  in  a  situation  much 
less  fiivoured  by  nature.  In  right  of  his  maternal  descent  from  the 
Boyles,  Earls  of  Burlington,  the  magnificent  mansion  of  that  name, 
in  the  same  street,  at  a  very  inconsiderable  distance  to  the  east,  con- 
stited  likewise  a  part  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  patrimonial  pro- 
perty. It  was  then  occupied  by  his  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of 
Portland;  who,  as  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Whigs  since  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham's  decease,  could  not  shut  his  doors,  even  had 
he  been  so  inclined,  against  his  followers.  Carlton  House  itself, 
newly  become  the  residence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  misht  be  con- 
sidered as  S»e  asylum  of  all  Fox's  friends;  where  perpetual  entertain, 
ments  of  every  description  cheered  them  under  the  heavy  reverse  of 
fortune  which  they  had  recently  experienced,  and  held  out  the*pro8« 
pect  of  a  more  prosperous  futurity.  Meanwhile,  the  month  of  April 
verging  to  its  close,  and  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis 
who  possessed  votes  for  Westminster  having  been  already  polled, 
there  remained  no  resource  equal  to  the  emergency,  except  by  bring- 
ing  up  the  voters  residing  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  or  in  the  cir- 
cumjacent villages. 

This  tkskf  however  irksome  it  might  be  to  a  female  of  so  elevated 
a  class,  and  little  consonant  as  it  seemed  even  to  female  delicacy, 
binder  certain  points  of  view,  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  cheerfully 
undertook  in  such  a  cause.  Having  associated  to  the  execution  her 
sister.  Viscountess  Duncannon,  who  participated  the  duchess's  poli- 
tical enthusiasm;  these  ladies,  being  previously  furnished  with  lists  of 
out-lying  voters,  drove  to  their  respective  dwellings.  Neither  entrea- 
ties nor  promises  were  spared.  In  some  instances  even  personal 
caresses  were  said  to  have  been  permitted,  in  order  to  prevail  on  the 
surly  or  inflexible;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  common  mechanics 
having  been  conveyed  to  the  hustings,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  by 
the  duchess,  in  her  own  coach. 

The  effect  of  so  powerful  an  intervention  soon  manifested  itself. 
During  the  first  days  of  May,  Fox,  who  a  month  earlier  had  fallen 
above  a  hundred  votes  behind  Sir  Cecil,  passed  him  by  at  least  that 
number.     Conscious,  nevertheless,  that  the  least  relaxation  in  their 
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efforts  might  probably  enable  the  adversarjK  to  resume  his  superiority^ 
and  aware  of  the  exertions  which  government  would  make  to  ensure 
the  success  of  their  candidate;  the  duchess,  sacrificing  her  time  wholly 
to  the  object,  never  intermitted  for  a  single  day  her  laborious  toils. 
In  fact,  ministers  did  not  fail  to  bring  forward  an  opponent  of  no 
ordinary  description,  in  the  person  of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury, 
whose  husband  had  been  recently  appointed  to  the  office  of  lord 
chamberlain. 

In  graces  of  person  and  demeanour,  no  less  than  in  mental  attain* 
ments,  Lady  Salisbury  yielded  to  few  females  of  the  court  of  George 
the  Third.  But  she  wanted,  nevertheless,  two  qualities  eminently 
contributing  to  success  in  such  a  struggle,  both  which  met  in  her  poli- 
tical rival.  The  first  of  these  was  youth;  the  duchess  numbering 
scarcely  twenty-six  years,  while  the  countess  had  nearly  completed 
thirty-four. 

The  Duchess  of  Devonshire  never  seemed  to  be  conscious  of  her 
rank;  Lady  Salisbury  ceased  not  for  an  instant  to  remember,  and  to 
compel  others  to  recollect  it.  Nor  did  the  effects  fail  to  correspond 
with  the  moral  causes  thus  put  into  action.  Every  day  augmenting 
Fox's  majority,  it  appeared  that  on  the  16th  of  May,  to  which  period 
the  contest  was  protracted,  he  stood  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  votes 
above  Sir  Cecil  on  the  books  of  the  poll. 

nth  May. — ^Under  those  circumstances  it  became  unquestionably 
the  duty  of  the  returning  officer  to  declare  that  Lord  Hood  and  Fox 
possessed  an  ostensible  plurality  of  votes.  The  high  baiMr,  Corbett, 
oeing  in  the  interests  of  the  administration,  chose  nevertheless  rather 
to  vidate  all  the  rules  laid  down  for  governing  elections,  and  even  to 
leave  Westminster  wholly  unrepresented  in  parliament,  than  to  return 
Fox  as  one  of  the  members.  Yielding  to  the  demands  for  a  scrutiny 
made  by  the  friends  of  Sir  Cecil,  Corbett  thus  contrived  to  elude  and 
to  postpone  all  decision  on  the  main  point;  but  he  could  not  prevent 
the  popular  triumph  of  <^  the  Man  of  the  People,''' as  he  was  denomi- 
nated by  his  own  adherents. 

The  procession  in  honour  of  Fox's  election  instantly  took  place. 
After  having  carried  the  successful  candidate,  elevated  in  a  chair 
adorned  with  laurel,  through  the  principal  streets  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town,  the  gates  of  Carlton  House  being  thrown  open  expressly 
for  the  purpose.  Fox,  followed  by  the  populace,  passed  through  tho 
court  in  front  of  the  palace.  The  ostrich  plumes^  which  transport  us 
to  the  field  of  Cressy,  and  which  during  more  than  four  centuries  have 
eoostituted  the  crest  of  the  successive  heirs  apparent  to  the  English 
throne,  were  openly  borne  before  the  newly-elected  member: — an 
exhibition  that  inspired  many  beholders  with  sentiments  such  as  were 
felt  by  numbers  among  the  Roman  people,  when  Antony  displayed 
the  deities  of  Egypt,  mingled  with  the  eagles  of  the  republic: 

<<  Interque  s^a,  tiirpe,  militaria, 
Sol  adspicit  canopeum." 

Nor  were  the  eminent  election  services  rendered  by  the  Duchess  of 
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Devonshire  and  other  distiDguished  females  forgotten,  when  celebrating 
so  joyful  an  event;  a  flag,  on  which  was  inscribed  <<  Sacred  to  Female 
Patriotism/'  being  waved  by  a  horseman  in  the  cavalcade.  The  equi- 
pages of  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Portland,  drawn  each  by  six 
horses,  attracted  less  attention  than  Fox's  own  carriage;  on  the  box  of 
whichy  or  mounted  on  the  braces  and  other  parts,  were  seen  the  Hon. 
Colonel  North,  Lord  North's.eldest  son,  afterwards  Earl  of  Guildford; 
Mr.  Adam,  who,  only  a  few  years  before,  had  wounded  the  member 
for  Westminster  in  a  duel;  and  various  other  friends  or  followers  of 
Lord  North,  now  intermingled  with  their  former  adversaries.  Burke 
was  not,  however,  to  be  found  among  this  motley  group.  The  pro- 
cession finally  terminated  at  Devonshire  House;  where,  on  its  enter- 
ing the  great  court  in  front  of  the  edifice,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
had  already  saluted  the  successful  candidate  from  the  garden  wall  on 
the  side  of  Berkeley-street,  appeared  within  the  balustrade  before  the 
mansion,  accompanied  by  the  most  eminent  individuals  of  both  sexes, 
attached  to  the  coalition.  Fox  then  dismissed  the  assembled  mob, 
with  a  brief  harangue;  but  their  intemperate  joy  was  manifested  at 
night  by  illuminations,  to  which  succeeded  some  acts  of  brutal 
violence  and  insult,  principally  levelled  against  Lord  Temple's  house 
in  Pall  Mall,  who  had  become  obnoxious  to  the  party,  from  the  early 
and  conspicuous  share  that  he  had  taken  in  producing  a  change  of 
ministers. 

18/A  May. — ^These  demonstrations  of  the  exultation  inspired  by  . 
Fox's  triumph,  appearing,  nevertheless,  still  inadequate  to  the  magni- 
tude and  importance  of  the  occasion,  the  Prince  determined  to  cele- 
brate it  by  giving  an  appropriate  entertainment  at  Carlton  House. 
Having  selected  for  that  purpose  the  following  morning,  when  all  the 
rank,  beauty,  and  talents  of  the  opposition  party  were  assembled  by 
invitation  on  the  lawn  of  his  palace,  the  weather  being  uncommonly 
fine,  a  splendid  fete  took  place,  precisely  at  the  time  when  his  majesty 
was  proceeding  in  state  down  St.  James's  Park,  in  order  to  open  the 
new  parliament.  The  wall  of  Carlton  gardens,  and  that  barrier  only, 
formed  the  separation  between  them.  Here,  while  the  younger  part 
of  the  company  were  more  actively  engaged,  might  be  contemplated, 
under  the  umbrage  of  trees,  an  exhibition  such  as  fancy  places  in  the 
mysisLU  Fleldsj  the  ^^  sedes  discretas piorum,'^  where  all  mortal  re- 
collections or  enmities  are  supposed  to  be  obliterated.  Lord  North, 
dressed,  like  every 4ther  individual  invited,  in  his  new  livery  of  blue 
and  bufi*,  beheld  himself  surrounded  by  those  very  persons  who, 
scarcely  fifteen  months  earlier,  affected  to  regard  him  as  an  object  of 
national  execration,  deserving  capital  punishment.  They  now  crowded 
round  him,  to  admire  the  sallies  of  bis  wit,  or  to  applaud  the  playful 
charms  of  his  conversation.  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Beauchamp,  two 
noblemen  long  opposed  to  each  other;  Colonel  North  and  George 
Byng,  enemies  lately  the  most  inveterate;  Fitzpatrick  and  Adam,  de- 
positing their  animosities  at  the  Prince's  feet,  or  rather  at  the  altar  of 
ambition  and  of  interest, — were  here  seen  to  join  in  perfect  harmony. 

The  scene  of  festivity  became  transferred  on  the  same  night  to 
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Lower  Orosvenor-street,  where  Mrs.  Crewe,  the  lady  of  Mr.  Crewe, 
(then  member  for  the  county  of  Chester,  aince  raised  by  Fox  to  the 
peerage  in  1806,)  gave  a  splendid  entertainment,  in  commemoration 
of  the  victory  obtained  over  ministers  in  Covent  Garden.  Though 
necessarily  conducted  on  a  more  limited  scale  than  that  of  the  morning, 
it  exhibited  not  less  its  own  appropriate  features,  and  was  composed  of 
nearly  the  same  company.  Mrs.  Crewe,  the  intimate  friend  of  Fox, 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  charming  women  of  her  time,  had 
exerted  herself  in  securing  his  election,  if  not  as  efficaciously,  yet  as 
enthusiastically,  as  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  On  this  occasion  the 
ladies,  no  less  than  the  men,  were  all  habited  in  blue  and  buff.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  was  present  in  that  dress.  After  supper  a  toast 
having  been  given  by  his  royal  highness,  consisting  of  the  words 
''True  Blue,  and  Mrs.  Crewe,"  which  was  received  with  rapture; 
she  rose,  and  proposed  another  health,  expressive  of  her  gratitude,  and 
not  less  laconic,  namely,  <<True  Blue, 'and  all  of  you.'' 

Nor  did  the  exhibitions  of  party  joy  terminate  here.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  heir-apparent,  his  residence  presented,  some  days  later, 
a  second  fete  of  the  most  expensive,  magnificent,  and  varied  descrip- 
tion; prolonged  in  defiance  of  usage,  and  almost  of  human  nature, 
from  the  noon  of  one  day  to  the  following  morning.  Every  produc- 
tion that  taste  and  luxury  could  assemble,  was  exhausted ;  the  foreign 
ministers  resident  in  London,  assisting  at  its  celebration.  A  splendid 
banquet  was  served  up  to  the  ladies;  on  whom,  in  the  spirit  of  chivalry, 
his  royal  highness  and  the  gentlemen  present  waited  while  (hey  were 
seated  at  table.  It  must  be  owned  that  on  these  occasions,- for  which 
he  seemed  peculiarly  formed,  he  appeared  to  great  advantage.  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  himself,  could  scarcely  have  eclipsed  the  son  of  George 
the  Third  in  a  ball-room,  or  when  doing  the  honours  of  his  palace, 
surrounded  by  the  pomp  and  attributes  of  luxury  and  royal  state. 

While  the  opposition  thus  indulged  their  intemperate  joy  on  the 
election  victory  won  with  so  much  difficulty,  Pitt,  more  Judiciously 
employed  in  cementing  the  foundations  of  his  political  elevation,  dis- 
tributed peerages  among  his  adherents.  He  had  early  setTured  the 
powerful  co-operation  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who,  from 
his  vast  property,  when  added  to  his  local  and  official  influence 
throughout  the  country  of  Middlesex,  possessed  a  commanding  interest 
in  Westminster. 

This  nobleman,  from  the  condition  of  a  Yorkfhire  baronet  of  the 
name  of  Smithson,  had,  in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with  the 
heiress  of  the  Percys,  been  successively  raised  to  the  dignities  of  Earl 
and  Duke  of  Northumberland.  His  eldest  son,  Earl  Percy,  having 
formed  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  Lady  Anne  Stuart,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Bute,  which  proved  equally  unhappy  and  destitute  of 
issue ;  the  duchess,  his  mother,  turned  her  eyes  towards  Lord  Alger- 
non, her  second  and  only  remaining  son,  as  the  best  chance  for  perpe- 
tuating the  line.  Being  of  a  delicate  and  feeble  constitution,  he  had, 
by  order  of  his  physicians,  visited  the  south  of  France,  in  which 
country  he  passed  the  winter  of  the  year  1774  at  the  city  of  Aix  in 
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t'fovence.  During  an  excursion  ^hich  he  made  to  Marseilles,  Lord 
Afeernon  accidentally  met,  in  private  company,  the  second  daughter 
of  Mr.  Burrell,  a  commissioner  of  excise.  Having  accompanied  her 
father  to  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  had  repaired  in 
pursuit  of  health,  it  was  her  fortune  to  make  a  deep  impression  on 
Lford  Algernoh.  The  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  sinking  under  a 
decayed  constitution,  which  was  rapidly  conducting  her  to  the  grave, 
and  anxious  to  see  her  youngest  son  married,  readily  consented  to  their 
union,  which  took  place  in  1775,  about  eighteen  months  previous  to 
her  own  decease.  From  this  contingency  may  be  said  to  have  origi-' 
nated  the  rapid  elevation  of  the  Burrell  family;  one  of  the  most  singu-^ 
lar  events  of  our  time. 

Scarcely  three  years  after  Lady  Algernon  Percy's  marriage,  the 
youngest  of  her  sisters  bestowed  her  hand  on  the  Duke  of  Hamilton^ 
since  whose  death  she  has  been,  a  second  time,  united  to  the  Marquis 
of  Exeter. 

In  1779,  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  then  Earl  Percy,  having 
obtained  a  divorce  from  his  countess,  selected  for  his  second  wife  Mr. 
BurrelPs  sole  remaining  unmarried  daughter. 

But  the  fortune  of  the  family  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
females.  The  only  son,  a  young  man  (it  must  be  owned,  for  1  knew 
him  well,)  of  the  most  graceful  person  and  the  most  engaging  man-* 
ners,  having  captivated  the  affections  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Bertie,  eldest 
daughter  of  Peregrine,  Duke  of  Ancaster,  she  married  him.  Scarcely 
bad  the  nuptials  taken  place,  when  her  brother,  the  young  duke,  not 
yet  twenty-tliree  years  of  age,  was  carried  off  by  a  sudden  and  violent 
distemper.  The  ducal  title  reverted  back  to  his  uncle;  but  a  barony 
of  Edward  the  Second's  creation,  early  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
namely,  Willoughby  of  Eresby,  descended,  together  with  great  part 
of  the  Ancaster  estates,  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Burrell.  Nor  did  this 
peerage  constitute  her  only  dowry ;  with  it  she  likewise  inherited, 
during  her  life,  the  high  feudal  o£Sce  of  lord  great  chamberlain  of 
England,  which  has  been  ever  since  executed  by  her  husband  or  son. 
Finally,  Mr.  Burrell  himself,  after  being  first  knighted,  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  British  peer  in  1796,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Gwydir. 

In  no  private  family,  within  my  remembrance,  has  that  prosperous 
chain  of  events  which  we  denominate  fortune,  appeared  to  be  so  con- 
spicuously displayed,  or  so  strongly  exemplified,  as  in  the  case  before 
USL  The  peerage  of  the  Burrells  was  not  derived  from  any  of  the 
obvious  sources  that  almost  exclusively  and  invariably  conduct,  among 
us,  to  that  eminence.  It  did  not  flow  from  favouritism,  like  the  dig* 
nities  attained  by  Carr  and  Villiers  under  James  the  First,  or  by  the 
Earls  of  Warwick  and  of  Holland  in  the  succeeding  reign.  As  little 
was  it  produced  by  female  charms,  such  as  first  raised  the  Churchills 
in  1685,  the  Hobarts  under  George  the  Second,  and  the  Conynghams 
at  a  very  recent  period.  Nor  did  it  arise  from  pre-eminent  parliament 
tary  abilities,  combined  with  eloquence;  such  as  enabled  Pulteney  and 
Pitt,  disdaining  all  gradations  and  trampling  on  obstacles,  to  seize  at 
once  on  earldoms  as  their  birthright.     Neither  was  it  the  reward  of 
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long,  patient,  supple,  laborious,  oflScial  talents  and  services,  by  which, 
in  our  time,  Jenkinson,  Eden,  Dundas  and  Vansittart  were  carried  up 
to  the  house  of  lords.  Mr.  Bxirrell,  who  was  destitute  of  any  profes- 
sion, could  not  open  to  himself  the  doors  of  that  assembly  by  legal 
knowledge,  or  by  resplendent  achievements  performed  on  either  ele- 
ment, of  the  land  or  of  the  water.  Lastly,  he  possessed  no  such  over- 
whelming borough  interest  or  landed  property  as  could  enable  him  at 
a  propitious  juncture,  like  Sir  James  Lowther,  to  dictate  his  pleasure 
to  ministers  and  to  kings.  The  patrimonial  inheritance  -of  the  Bur* 
reils  was  composed  of  a  very  small  estate  situate  at  Beckenham  in 
Kent.  In  his  figure,  address  and  advantages  of  person,  accompanied 
with  great  elegance  of  deportment,  might  be  said  to  consist  the  foun- 
dations of  his  elevation.  But  even  these  qualities  or  endowments, 
which  effected  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Ancaster, 
would  not  have  advanced  him  beyond  the  rank  of  a  commoner,  if  an 
event  the  most  improbable,  namely,  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law, 
the  young  duke,  though  cast  by  nature  in  an  athletic  mould,  bad  not 
rendered  his  wife  a  peeress  in  her  own  right;  vesting  in  her,  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  greatest  hereditary  offices  of  the  English  monar- 
chy. As  little  did  his  three  sisters  owe  their  elevation  to  extraordi- 
nary beauty,  such  as  triumphed  over  all  competition,  and  surmounted 
every  obstacle,  in  the  instance  of  the  Gunnings.  Never  were  any 
women,  in  fact,  less  endowed  with  uncommon  attractions  of  external 
form,  than  the  three  sisters  just  enumerated.  Modest,  amiable,  vir- 
tuous, they  were  destitute  of  those  fascinating  graces  which  the  fugitive 
•f  Philippi  attempts  to  describe  in  their  efiects,  when  he  asks  Lyc^, 


•  "  Quid  babes  illiusj  iUius 


Quae  spirabat  amores. 

Quae  me  surpuerat  mihi  V* 

I  will  conclude  this  digression  on  the  Burrells  by  adding  one  fact 
more,  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  those  already  commemorated; 
namely,  that  the  charms  which  nature  had  'So  sparingly  bestowed  oo 
the  three  younger  sisters,  who  married  some  of  the  greatest  noblemen 
in  Britain,  were  lavished  on  the  eldest,  who  gave  her  hand  to  Mr. 
Bennett,  a  private  gentleman.  I  have  rarely  seen,  and  scarcely  ever 
known,  a  more  captivating  woman  in  every  point  of  female  attrac- 
tion. 

Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  after  having  attained  in  his  own  person  to  the 
dukedom  of  Northumberland,  which  no  man  had  reached  since  John 
Dudley,  under  Edward  the  Sixth,  accepted  at  this  time  from  the  minis- 
ter a  barony,  with  remainder  to  his  youngest  son,  Lord  Algernon 
Percy.  He  succeeded  to  it  in  1786,  on  the  duke's  demise ;  and  four 
years  later,  Pitt  raised  him  to  the  earldom  of  Beverley.  We  hftve 
recently  beheld  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  treading  in  the 
traces  of  his  predecessor,  procure  in  like  manner  a  peerage  for  his 
younger  son.  So  exactly  is  human  life  and  is  history,  composed  of 
nearly  the  same  facts,  performed  under  difibrent  names  in  successive 
periods.    The  king,  who  hpd  held  fiut  the  key  of  the  house  of  lords 
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<l^nfl  eight  months  that  the  coalition  remained  in  power,  now  an* 
loeiEed  its  doors,  four  earls  and  six  barons  being  either  admitted  for 
the  first  time  into  that  assembly,  or  raised  to  higher  gradations  of  the 
peerage,  previous  to  the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  parliament. 
Lord  de  Ferrers  of  Chartley,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Townsend,  became 
£arl  of  Leicester.  He  was  a  man  of  an  improved  mind,  agreeable 
manners,  licentious  life,  and  entertaining  conversation;  no  individual 
of  eminence  in  my  time  was  supposed  to  possess  so  much  heraldic  and 
genealogical  information.  Descended  on  both  sides  from  a  train  of 
noble  ancestors,  he  inHbrited,  in  right  of  his  mother,  no  less  than  five 
baronies  of  the  most  ancient  date,  remounting  to  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Having  asked  his  father^s  permission  to  be  created 
Earl  of  Leicester,  previous  to  his  acceptance  of  it,  that  nobleman  re- 
plied with  his  characteristic  humour,  <<  I  have  no  objection  to  my  son^s 
taking  any  title  except  one,  namely.  Viscount  Townsend."  Three 
years  afterwards,  in  1787,  Lord  Townsend  regained  the  precedence 
that  he  had  lost,  Pitt  having  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  marquis. 
Id  consequence  of  Lord  de  Ferrar's  new  creation,  the  Cokes  of  Hoik- 
bam  in  Norfolk,  who,  after  the  extinction  of  the  Sydneys,  had  been 
elevated  to  the  earldom  of  Leicester,  became  excluded  from  the  .hope 
of  re-attaining  that  title,  which  had  been  worn  by  Plantagenets.  Fox 
anquesttonably  intended  to  have  conferred  it  on  his  friend  and  adhe- 
rent Mr.  Coke,  if  the  coiUition  had  remained  in  office.  Lord  de 
Ferrars  laid  claim  to  it,  in  virtue  of  his  descent  from  Simon  de 
Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  Cromwell  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
who  had  nearly  torn  the  sceptre  from  the  feeble  hands  of  Henry  the 
Third. 

Sir  James  Lowther  received  H  the  same  time  his  recompence  for 
having  enabled  the  first  minister  to  enter  the  political  arena,  where,  in 
less  than  three  years,  he  had  raised  himself  to  the  summit  of  power. 
Overleaping  the  two  inferior  stages  of  the  peerage,  as  if  beneath  his 
claims,  Sir  James  s^ted  himself  at  once  on  the  earl's  bench,  by  the 
title  of  Lonsdale;  an  elevation  which,  it  might  have  been  thought,  was 
in  itself  fully  adequate  to  his  pretensions  and  services.  Yet,  so  indig- 
nant was  he  at  finding  himself  last  on  the  list  of  newly-created  earls, 
though  the  three  noble  individuals  who  preceded  him  were  already 
herons  of  many.centuries  old,  that  he  actually  attempted  to  reject  the 
peerage,  preferring  to  remain  a  commoner  rather  than  submit  to  so 
great  a  mortification.  With  that  avowed  intention  he  repaired  to  the 
house  of  commons,  where,  in  defiance  of  aH  impediments^  he  would 
have  proceeded  up  the  floor,  and  placed  himaelf  on  one  of  the  opposi- 
tion benches,  as  member  for  the  county  of  Cumberland,  if  Colman  and 
Clementson,  the  sergeant  and  deputy -sergeant-at-arms,  had  not  with* 
held  him  by  main  force.  Apprised  of  his  determination,  and  aware 
of  his  having  already  kissed  the  king's  hand  at  the  levee  on  his  being 
raised  to  the  earldom,  though  the  patent  had  not  yet  passed  through 
the  necessary  forms  for  its  completion ;  they  grasped  the  hilts  of  their 
ewords,  restrained  him  from  accomplishing  his  purpose,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  obliging  him  to  seat  himself  under  the  gallery,  in  the 
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part  of  the  house  allotted  to  peers  when  present.at  the  deliberations  of 
the  commons.  Means  were  subsequently  devised  to  allay  the  irrita- 
tion of  his  mind)  and  to  induce  his  acquiescence  in  the  order  of  pre- 
cedence adopted  by  the  crown. 

Such  indeed  were  the  eccentricities  of  Lord  Lonsdale's  conduct, 
not  only  on  this  occasion,  but  throughout  life,  as  justly  to  call  in 
question  the  sanity  of  his  intellect.  His  fiery  and  overbearing  tem- 
per, combining  with  a  fearless  disposition,  scarcely  under  the  domi- 
nion of  reason  at  all  times,  led  him  into  perpetual  quarrels,  terminating 
frequently  in  duels;  for  he  never  declined  g^ing  satisfaction,  and 
frequently  demanded  it  of  others.  Capricious,  tyrannical,  and  sus- 
tained by  an  immense  property,  chiefly  situate  in  the  counties  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland ;  he  expended  vast  sums  in  election 
contests,  where  he  was  nevertheless  sometimes  successfully  opposed 
by  Lord  Surrey,  a  man  not  less  tenacious,  active,  and  determined  than 
himself.  Lord  Lonsdale  regularly  brought  in  from  five  or  six  up  to 
eight  members  of  parliament,  among  whom  were  three  Lowthers ; 
and  he  was  known  to  exercise  over  his  nominees  an  active  superin- 
tendence. 

When  we  consider  these  facts,  in  addition  to  the  merit  of  having 
enabled  Mr.  Pitt  to  place  his  foot  upon  the  ladder  which  conducted 
him  so  rapidly  to  the  head  of  the  treasury,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  Sir  James  Lowther  should  have  claimed,  and  exacted,  a  propor- 
tionate remuneration.  Fox,  who  had  gladly  availed  himself  of  so 
powerful  an  auxiliary,  in  order  to  overturn  Lord  North,  and  who  had 
stationed  him  in  the  front  ranks  during  the  session  of  1788,  no  sooner 
beheld  his  translation  to  (he  upper  house  by  the  minister,  than  he 
made  Lord  Lonsdale  feel  the  full  weight  of  his  displeasure.  Early  in 
the  session  of  1784,  alluding  to  the  contested  election  for  Lancaster, 
-—at  which  place  it  had  been  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  bring  in  a 
Lowther,  and  where  a  scrutiny  was  demanded,-^Fox  inveighed  in 
harsh  terms  against  the  newly-created  earl;  whoyi,  without  naming, 
he  designated  in  colours  too  accurate  to  be  mistaken.  <<If,"  exclaimed 
he,  <'  a  scrutiny  had  been  granted,  no  doubt  every  stratagem  to  pro- 
crastinate,^ every  artifice  to  perplex,  every  invention  to  harass,  would 
have  been  adopted.  All  the  exertions  that  a  temper  not  the  mildest 
when  victorious,  nor,  when  vanquished,  the  most  patieat,'-r-all  that 
unbounded  wealth  in  its  .wantonness  could  have  exerted,  we  should 
have  beheld,"  ,  . 

Destitute  of  issue,  male  or  female,  by  his  marriage  into  the  house  of 
Bute,-«-a  match  which  was  not  prpduclive  of  domestic  felicity, — he 
became  attached,  in  the  decline  of  life,  to  a  lady  whose  death  over- 
whelmed him  with  distress.  As  some  consolation,  he  constructed  a 
mausoleum  for  her  remains,  at  Paddington,  to  which  he  often  repair- 
ed; but  he  found  more  effectual  relief  in  election  pursuits,  which 
occupied  him  down  to  the  period  of  his  own  decease.  That  event 
happened  not  long  before  the  dissolution  of  parliament  in  1802,  for 
which  crisis  he  was  preparing  all  his  pecuniary  means.  Above  seven 
thousand  guineas  were  found  in  his  cassette,  destined^.. as  was  not 
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doabted,  for  those  purposes:  a  vast  sum  to  collect  in  gold  at  a  time 
wbeo,  even  at  the  queen^s  commerce  table,  guineas  were  very  rarely 
staked,  and  when  specie  could  scarcely  be  procured  even  by  men  of 
the  largest  fortunes. 

19/A  May, — On  the  first  meeting  of  the  house  of  commons,  the 
most  careless  observer  who  had  sat  in  the  preceding  parliament  could 
not  fail  to  perceive,  on  surveying  the  opposition  benches,  how  vast  a 
diminution  had  taken  place  in  that  ardent,  numerous,  and  devoted 
phalanx  which  lately  surrounded  Fox,  and  enabled  him  during  so 
long  a  time  to  hold  the  administration  in  fetters.  Scarcely  indeed  had 
their  leader  himself  been  able  to  secure  a  seat  in  the  new  assembly. 
The  uncertain  issue  of  the  Westminster  election  rendering  it  indis* 
pensable  to  procure  his  return  for  some  other  place  before  the  close 
of  April;  Sir  Thomas  Dundas^s  exertions — not,  however,  without 
difficulty — brought  him  in  as  repesentative  of  the  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land Islands.  Even  there  he  met  with  an  opponent  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Sinclair,  since  created  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and  well-known  by  his 
agricultural  labours,  who  was  chosen  by  the  delegates  of  two  out 
of  the  five  boroughs  in  which  resides  the  right  of  election. 

The  refusal  of  the  high-bailiflf  to  declare  Fox  one  of  the  members 
returned  for  Westminster,  though  he  had  on  the  face  of  the  poll  an 
unquestionable  majority,  laid  him  under  the  necessity  of  taking  his 
seat  for  that  most  remote  portion  of  the  British  dominions,  unless  he 
■obmitted  to  remain  excluded  altogether  from  the  deliberations  of  par- 
liament Some,  nevertheless,  of  his  most  steady  adherents,  who  had 
surmounted  the  political  tempests,  *^rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto,'*' 
were  beheld  near  him.  At  their  head  might  be  placed  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  whom  we  have  since  seen  during  thirty  years  exhibiting  a 
spectacle  new  to  the  house  of  peers*, — namely,  a  protestant  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  taking  an  active  part  in  all  the  legislative  proceedings  of 
that  body*  Nature,  which  cast  him  in  her  coarsest  mould,  had  not 
bestowed  on  him  any  of  the  external  insignia  of  high  descent.  His 
person,  large,  muscular  and  clumsy,  was  destitute  of  grace  or  dignity, 
though  be  possessed  much  activity.  He  might  indeed  have  been  mis- 
taken for  a  grazier  or  a  butcher,  by  his  dress  and  appearance;  but  in- 
telligence  was  marked  in  his  features,  which  were  likewise  expressive 
of  frankness  and  sincerity. 

At  a  time  when  men  of  every  discription  wore  hair-powder  and  a 
queue,  he  had  the  courage  to  cut  his  hair  short,  and  to  renounce  pow- 
der, which  he  never  used  except  when  going  to  court*  In  the  session 
of  1785,  he  proposed  to  Pitt  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  use  of  hair-powder, 
OS  a  substitute  for  one  of  the  minister's  projected  taxes  on  female  ser- 
vants. This  hint,  though  not  improved  at  the  time,  was  adopted  by 
him  some  years  afterwards.  Pitt,  in  reply  to  Lord  Surrey,  observed, 
that  <'  the  noble  lord,  from  his  rank,  and  the  office  which  he  held 
(deputy  earl-marshal  of  England),  might  dispense,  as  he  did,  with 
powder;  but  there  were  many  individuals  whose  situation  compelled 
them  to  go  powdered.  Indeed,  few  gentlemen  permitted  their  ser« 
yants  to  appear  before  them  unpowdered.'^ 
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Courtenfiy,  a  man  who  despised  all  aid  of  dresB,  in  the  course  of  the 
same  debate  remarked,  that  he  was  very  disinterested  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  tax  on  maid-servants;  <<for/'  added  he,  <<  as  I  have  seven 
children,  the  ^jus  septem  liberorum*  will  exempt  me  from  paying  it; 
and  I  shall  be  as  little  affected  by  the  tax  on  hair-powder,  if  it  should 
take  place  as  the  noble  loi*d  who  proposed  it/' 

Strong  natural  sense  supplied  in  Lord  Surrey  the  neglect  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  he  displayed  a  sort  of  rude  eloquence,  whenever  he  rose  to 
address  the  house,  analogous  to  his  formation  of  mind  and  body.  In 
his  youth, — for  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak  he  had  attained  his  thir- 
ty-eighth year, — ^he  led  a  most  licentious  life,  having  frequently 
passed  the  whole  night  in  excesses  of  every  kind,  and  even  lain  down, 
when  intoxicated,  occasionally  to  sleep  in  the  streets,  or  on  a  block  of 
wood.  At  the  <<  Beef-steak  Club,''  where  I  have  dined  with  him, 
he  seemed  to  be  in  his  proper  element.  But  few  individuals  of  that 
society  could  sustain  a  contest  with  such  an  antagonist,  when  the  cloth 
was  removed.  In  cleanliness  be  was  negligent  to  so  great  a  degree, 
that  he  rarely  made  use  of  water  for  purposes  of  bodily  refreshment 
and  comfort  He  even  carried  the  neglect  of  his  person  so  far,  that 
his  servants  were  accustomed  to  avail  themselves  of  his  fits  of  intoxi- 
€ation,  for  the  purposes  of  washing  him.  On  those  occasions,  being 
wholly  insensible  to  all  that  passed  about  him,  they  stripped  him  as 
they  would  have  done  a  corpse,  and  performed  on  his  body  the  ne- 
cessary ablutions.  Nor  did  he  change  his  linen  more  frequently  ^than 
he  washed  himself.  Complaining  one  day  to  Dudley  North  that  he 
was  a  martyr  to  the  rheumatism,  and  had  ineffectually  tried  every 
remedy  for  its  relief,  <*  Pray,  my  lord,"  said  he,  «'did  you  ever  try  a 
dean  shirt  ?" 

Drunkenness  was  in  him  an  hereditary  vice,  transmitted  down,  pro- 
bably, by  his  ancestors  from  the  Plantagenet  times,  and  inherent  in 
liis  formation.  His  father,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  indulged  equally  in 
it ;  but  he  did  not  manifest  the  same  capacities  as  the  son,  in  resisting 
the  effects  of  wine.  It  is  a  fact  that  Lord  Surrey,  after  laying  his 
father  and  all  the  guests  under  the  table  at  the  Thatched  House  tavern 
•in  St  Jameses  street,  has  left  the  room,  repaired  to  another  festive 
party  in  the  vicinity,  and  there  recommenced  the.unfinished  convivial 
rites;  realizing  Thompson's  description  of  the  parson  in  his  <<  Au- 
tumn," who,  after  the  foxchase,  survives  his  company  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  these  orgies : 

**  Perhaps  some  doctor  of  tremendous  paunch. 
Awful  and  vast,  a  bUck  abyss  of  drink. 
Outlives  them  all ;  and  from  his  buried  flock. 
Returning  late  with  rumination  sad. 
Laments  the  weakness  of  these  latter  timea.^ 

Even  in  the  house  of  commons  he  was  not  always  sober;  but  he 
never  attempted,  like  Lord  Galway,  to  mix  in  the  debate  on  those 
occasions.  No  man,  when  master  of  himself,  was  more  communica* 
tive,  accessible,  and  free  from  any  shadow  of  pride.  Intoxication 
rendered  him  quarrelsome;  though,  as  appeared  in  the  course  of  more 
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than  one  tradradioQi  he  did  not  manifest  Lord  Lonsdale's  troublesome 
superabundance  of  courage  afler  he  had  given  offence.  When  under 
the  dominion  of  wine,  he  has  asserted  that  three  as  good  Catholics  sat 
in  Lord  North's  last  parliament  as  ever  existed;  namdy,  Lord  Nugent, 
Sir  Thomas  Oascoyne  and  himselfl  There  might  be  truth  in  this 
declaration.  Doubts  were,  indeed,  always  thrown  on  the  sincerity  of 
his  own  renunciation  of  the  errors  of  the  Romish  church ;  which  aet 
was  attributed  more  to  ambition  and  the  desire  of  performing  a  part 
in  public  life,  or  to  irreligion,  than  to  conviction.  His  very  dress, 
which  was  most  singular,  and  always  the  same,  except  when  he  went 
to  St.  James's,  namely,  a  plain  blue  coat  of  a  peculiar  dye,  approaching 
to  purple,  was  said  to  be  imposed  on  him  by  his  priest  or  confessor  as 
a  penance.  The  late  Earl  of  Sandwich  so  assured  me;  but  I  always 
believed  Lord  Surrey  to  possess  a  mind  superior  to  the  terrors  of 
superstition.  Though  twice  married  while  a  very  young  man,  he  left 
no  issue  by  either  of  his  wives.  The  second  still  survives,  in  a  state 
of  disordered  intellect,  residing  at  Holme  Lacy  in  the  county  of  Here- 
ford. 

As  long  ago  as  the  spring  of  1781,  breakfasting  with  him  at  the 
Cocoa-tree  coffee-house,  Lord  Surrey  assured  me  that  he  had  proposed 
to  give  an  entertainment  when  the  year  1783  should  arrive,  in  order 
to  commemorate  the  period  when  the  dukedom  would  have  remained 
three  hundred  years  in  their  hou^,  since  its  creation  by  Richard  the 
Thiff^  He  added,  that  it  wa9  his  intention  to  invite  all  the  indivi- 
duals of  both  sexes  whom  he  could  ascertain  to  be  lineally  descended 
from  the  body  tA  Jockey  of  Norfolk,  the  first  duke  of  that  name,  killed 
at  Bosworth  field.'  «Bot  having  already,"  said  he,  << discovered 
nearly  six  thousand  persons  sprung  from  him',  a  great  number  of 
whom  are  in  very  obscure  or  indigent  circumstances,  and  believing, 
as  I  do,  that  as  many  more  may  be  in  existence,  I  have  abandoned  the 
design." 

Fox  could  not  boast  of  a  more  devoted  supporter  than  Lord  Surrey^ 
nor  did  his  attachment  diminish  with  his  augmentation  of  honours. 
On  the  contrary,  after  he  became  Duke  of  Norfolk  he  manifested  the 
strongest  proofs  of  adherence;  some  of  which,  however,  tended  to 
injure  him  in  t^e  estimation  of  all  moderate  men.  His  conduct  in 
toasting  <^Tbe  sovereign  majesty  of  the  people,"  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Whigs,  held  in  February,  1798,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  was 
generally  disapproved  and  censured.  Assuredly  it  was  not  in  the 
^  Bill  of  Rights,"  nor  in  the  principles  on  which  reposes  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688,  that  the  duke  could  discover  any  mention  of  such  an 
attribute  of  the  people.  Their  liberties  and  franchises  are  there  enu- 
merated; but  their  mqje9ty  was  neither  recognised  nor  imagined  by 
those  persons  who  were  foremost  in  expelling  James  the  Second.  The 
observations  with  which  his  grace  accompanied  the  toast,  relative  to 
the  two  thousand  persons  who,  under  Greneral  Washington,  first  pro- 
cured reform  and  liberty  for  the  thirteen  American  colonies,  were 
equally  pernicious  in  themselves  and  seditious  in  their  tendency. 
Such  testimonies  of  approbation  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  not  very  remote 
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from  treason.  The  duke  himself  appeared  conscious  that  he  had 
advanced  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence,  if  not  beyond  the  duties 
imposed  by  his  allegiance;  for,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  having  heard 
that  his  behaviour  had  excited  much  indignation  at  St  James's,  he 
waited  on  the  Duke  of  York,  in  order  to  explain  and  excuse  the  pro- 
ceeding. When,  he  had  so  done,  he  concluded  by  requesting,  as  a 
proof  of  his  loyalty,  that,  in  case  of  invasion,  his  regiment  of  militia 
(the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  which  he  commanded)  might  be  as- 
signed the  post  of  danger.  His  royal  highness  listened  to  him  with 
apparent  attention;  assured  him  that  his  request  should  be  laid  before 
the  king;  and  then  breaking  off  the  conversation  abruptly,  <<  Apropos, 
my  lord,'' said  he,  <<  have  you  seen  <  Blue  Beard?'"  This  musical 
pantomime  entertainment,  which  had  just  made  its  appearance  at 
Drury-lane  theatre,  was  at  that  time  much  admired.  Only  two  days 
subsequent  to  the  above  interview,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  received  his 
dismission  both  from  the  lord-lieutenancy  and  from  his  regiment 

As  he  advanced  in  age  he  increased  in  bulk;  and  the  last  time  that 
I'  saw  him,  (which  happened  to  be  at  the  levee  at  Carlton  House, 
when  I  had  some  conversation  with  him,)  not  more  than  a  year  before 
his  decease,  such  was  his  size  and  breadth,  that  he  seemed  incapable 
of  passing  through  a  door  of  ordinary  dimensions.  Yet  he  had  neither 
lost  the  activity  of  his  mind  nor  that  of  his  body.  Regardless  of 
seasons,  or  impediments  of  any  kind,  he  traversed  the  kingdom  in  all 
directions,  from  Greystock  in  Cumberland,  to  Holme  Lacy  and  Arun- 
del Castle,  with  the  rapidity  of  a  young  man.  Indeed,  though  of 
enormous  proportions,  he  had  not  a  projecting  belly,  as  Ptolemy 
Physcon  is  depictured  in  antiquity ;  or  like  the  Tate  king  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  who  resembled  in  his  person  our  popular  ideas  of  Punchy  and 
might  have  asserted  with  Falstaff,  that  ^  he  was  unable  to  get  sight  of 
his  own  knee."  In  the  deliberations  of  the  house  of  peers,  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  maintained  the  manly  independence  of  his  character,  and 
frequently  spoke  with  ability  as  well  as  with  information.  His  talents 
were  neither  impaired  by  years  nor  obscured  by  the  bacchanalian  fes^ 
tivities  of  Norfolk  House,  which  continued  to  the  latest  period  of  his 
life;  but  he  became  somnolent  and  lethargic  before  his  decease.  On 
the  formation  of  Lord  Liverpool's  administration  in  1812,  he  might 
unquestionably  have  received  <<  the  Garter,"  which  the  Regent  ten- 
dered him,  if  he  would  have  sanctioned  and  supported  that  ministerial 
arrangement*  The  tenacity  of  his  political  principles  made  him,  how- 
ever, superior  to  the  temptation.  His  death  has  left  a  blank  in  the 
upper  house  of  parliament 

As  Lord  Surrey  secured  his  own  seat  for  Carlisle,  so  Sheridan  sur- 
mounted all  opposition  at  Stafford,  and  re-appeared  in  the  new  house 
of  commons  by  Fox's  side.  He  possessed  a  ductility  and  versatility 
of  talents,  which  no  public  man  in  our  time  has  equalled;  and  these 
intellectual  endowments  were  sustained  by  a  suavity  of  temper,  thai 
seemed  to  set  at  defiance  all  attempts  to  ruffle  or  discompose  it  Play- 
ing with  his  irritable  or  angry  antagonist,  Sheridan  exposed  him  by 
sallies  of  wit,  or  attacked  him  with  classic  elegance  of  satire;  per- 
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forming  this  arduous  task  in  the  face  of  a  crowded  assembly,  without 
losing  for  an  instant  either  his  presence  of  mind,  his  facility  of  expres- 
sion, or  his  good  humour.  He  wounded  deepest,  indeed,  when  he 
smiled ;  and  convulsed  his  hearers  with  laughter,  while  the  object  of 
his  ridicule  or  animadversion  was  twisting  under  the  lash.  Pitt  and 
Dundasy  who  presented  the  fairest  marks  for  his  attack,  found  by  ex- 
perience, that  though  they  might  repel,  they  could  not  confound,  and 
still  less  could  they  silence  or  vanquish  him.  .  In  every  attempt  that 
they  made,  by  introducing  personalities  or  illiberal  reflections  on  his 
private  life  and  literary  or  dramatic  occupations,  to  disconcert  him,  he 
turned  their  weapons  on  themselves.  Nor  did  he,  while  thus  chas- 
tising his  adversary,  alter  a  muscle  of  his  own  countenance;  whicli,  as 
well  as  his  gestures,  seemed  to  participate  and  display  the  unalterable 
serenity  of  his  intellectual  formation.  Rarely  did  he  elevate  his 
Toice,  and  never,  except  in  subservience  to  the  dictates  of  his  judg- 
ment, with  the  view  to  produce  a  corresponding  effect  on  his  audience. 
Yet  he  was  always  heard,  generally  listened  to  with  eagerness,  and 
could  obtain  a  hearing  at  almost  any  hour.  Burke,  who  wanted  She«- 
ridan's  nice  tact  and  his  amenity  of  manner,  was  continually  coughed 
down;  and  on  those  occasions  he  lost  his  temper.  Even  Fox  often 
tired  the  house  by  the  repetitions  which  he  introduced  into  his 
speeches.  Sheridan  never  abused  their  patience,  ^yhenever  he  rose, 
they  anticipated  a  rich  repast  of  wit  without  acrimony,  seasoned  by 
allusions  and  citations  the  most  delicate,  yet  obvious  in  their  applica- 
,  lion. 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  when  he  was  not  more  than  thirty-three 
years  of  age,  his  countenance  and  features  had  in  them  something 
peculiarly  pleasing;  indicative  at  once  of  intellect,  humour,  and 
gaiety.  All  these  characteristics  played  about  his  lips  when  speaking, 
and  operated  with  inconceivable  attraction; — for  they  anticipated,  as 
it  were,  to  the  eye,  the  effect  produced  by  his  oratory  on  the  ear;  thus 
opening  for  him  a  sure  way  to  the  heart,  or  the  understanding.  Even 
the  tones  of  his  voice,  which  were  singularly  mellifluous,  aided  the 
genera]  effect  of  his  eloquence;  nor  was  it  accompanied  by  Burke's 
unpleasant  Irish  accent  Pitt's  enunciation  was  unquestionably  more 
imposing,  dignified,  and  sonorous.  Fox  displayed  more  argument, 
as  well  as  vehemence;  Burke  possessed  more  fancy  and  enthusiasm; 
but  Sheridan  won  his  way  by  a  sort  of  fascination.  At  thirty-three, 
it  might  be  said  of  his  aspect,  as  Milton  does  of  the  fallen  angePs 
form, 

«« His  fiuje  bad  not  yet  lost 

All  h«c  original  brightness.*' 

Excesses  of  wine  had  not  <fegraded  its  lineaments,  eclipsed  its  fine  ex- 
pression, covered  him  with  disgusting  eruptions,  and  obtained  for  him 
the  dramatic  nickname  of  Bardolph.  At  sixty  he  reminded  me  of 
one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  who  having  tasted  of  Circe's 
"  charmed  cup,"  instantly 
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•  lost  his  upright  shape,  ^ 


And  downward  fell  into  a  grov'ling  swine." 

Those  persons,  and  those^  only,  who  have  frequently  seen  Sheridan 
at  the  two  different  periods  to  which  I  allude,  can  form  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  metamorphosis  produced  in  his  appearance  by  re- 
peated and  habitual  intoxication.  It  would  have  been  fortunate  for 
his  fame,  if  Horace's  invocation  to  the  God  of  Verse,  to  grant  him, 

«« nee  turpem  senectam 

Degere,  nee  cithara  carentem," 

had  been  accomplished  in  Sheridan. 

If  we  duly  appreciate  the  impediments  with  which  he,  no  less  than 
Burke,  had  to  struggle,  arising  from  want  of  distinguished  birth,  con- 
nexions, and  fortune,  when  entering  the  house  of  commons,  we  shall 
admit  that  transcendent  talents  were  necessary  to  vanquish  such  ob- 
stacles. Pitt  and  Fox  had  comparatively  none  with  which  to  contend 
on  commenping  their  parliamentary  career.  Sheridan,  before  he  was 
first  elected  member  for  Stafford  in  1780,  had  indeed  attained  the 
heights  of  dramatic  celebrity;  and  already,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
rivalled  Congreve.  I  never  have,  I  own,  so  thought ;  nor  do  I  con- 
sider him  as  entitled  to  dispute  precedence  with  the  author  of  ''The 
Way  of  the  World,"  and  of  '<Love  for  Love."  Sheridan's  <*  Duen- 
na," and  still  more,  his  "  School  for  Scandal,"  are  both  unquestionably 
charming  productions;  nor  does  ''  The  Critic"  excite  less  admiration ; 
but  they,  nevertheless,  fall  below  the  comedies  of  Congreve  in  bril-  ' 
liancy  of  wit  and  strength  of  .composition,  though  they  may  possess 
more  stage  effect  The  plays  of  Sheridan  are  likewise  free  from  the 
.  licentiousness  of  Congreve:  that  defect  was,  however,  the  fault  of  the 
age,  not  of  the  author.  Prior,  and  even  Pope,  are  liable  to  the  same 
imputation,  and  so  are  Vanbrugh  and  Centlivre:  but  the  facts  only 
prove  that  our  manners  under  George  the  Third  are  much  more  re- 
fined and  correct  than  they  were  during  the  reigns  of  Anne  and 
George  the  First. 

After  Sheridan's  entrance  on  the  field  of  politics  and  parliament,  ho 
abandoned  the  comic  muse ;  a  circumstance  greatly  to  be  regretted. 
Perhaps,  if  Shakspeare  or  Milton  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  attain 
a  seat  in  the  legislature,  we  might  never  have  witnessed  <<  Hamlet" 
and  ^  Othello  ;'^  nor  should  we  have  boasted  of  an  epic  poem  that 
justly  ranks  with  the  « Iliad"  and  the  "  iEneid."  Lord  Byron,  be- 
yond all  comparison  the  first  poet  of  the  present  age,  has  purchased  his 
<^  Parnassian  laurels"  by  the  sacrifice  or  dereliction  of  his  legislative 
and  parliamentary  duties.  Sheridan  combined  in  himself  the  talents 
of  Terence  and  of  Cicero,  the  power  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Menander. 
In  the  capital  of  Great  Britain,  on  one  and  the  same  day,  he  has 
spoken  for  several  hours  in  Westminster  Hall,  during  the  course  of 
Hasting's  trial,  to  a  most  brilliant  and  highly-informed  audience  of 
both  sexes,  in  a  manner  so  impressive,  no  less  than  eloquent,  as  to 
extort  admiration  even  from  his  greatest  enemies.  Then  repairing  to 
the  house  of  commons,  he  has  exhibited  specimens  of  oratory  before 
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Ihal  assembly,  equalling  those  which  he  had  displayed  in  the  morniDg, 
wheo  addressing  the  peers,  as  one  of  Hasting's  accusers:  while,  on  the 
same  evening,  ^The  Duenna"  has  been  performed  at  one  theatre,  and 
"The  School  fof  Scandal"  at  the  other,  to  crowded  audiences,  who 
received  theifl  with  unbounded  applause.  This  is  a  species  of  double 
triumph,  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  pen,  to  which  antiquity,  Athenian  or 
Roman,  can  lay  no  claim,  and  which  has  not  any  parallel  in  our  own 
history.  Lord  Bolingbroke  may  perhaps  form  the  nearest  approach, 
as  he  was  both  an  orator  and  a  writer.  So  was  Burke.  Fox  himself, 
after  a  life  passed  in  the  house  of  commons,  aspired  to  instruct  and  to 
delight  by  his  compositions.  But  not  one  of  the  three  can  sustain  a 
compari^n  with  Sheridan,  who  may  be  considered,  in  a  comprehen* 
sive  view,  as  the  most  highly  endowed  man  whom  we  have  beheld  in 
our  time. 

In  various  points  of  useful  or  ornamental  koowledgp,  he  neverthe- 
less fell  far  below  Fox,  who  had  visited  the  Continent,  and  was  con- 
versant in  the  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  literary  productions,  of  Italy 
and  France:  while  Sheridan,  though  a  good  chssic  scholar,  had  never 
set  his  foot  but  of  the  British  dominions,  except  once,  during  a  few 
weeks,  and  was  a  very  imperfect  master  of  the  French  tongue.     He 
neither  spoke  nor  wrote  it  with  any  ease,  and  hardly  could  be  said  to 
read  it  without  di£Bculty.     His  personal  courage  was  indisputable,  and 
almost  romantic;  for  he  literally  obtained  the  hand  of  Miss  Linley  by 
the  sword.     She  was  denominated  <<  The  Maid  of  Bath,"  and  had  a 
train  of  admirers.     His  two  duels  with  Mr.  Matthews,  of  which  she* 
formed  the  object,  exhibited  on  both  sides  the  utmost  violence  of  ani- 
mosity.     Though  Sheridan  won  her  with  so  much  difficulty,  his  at- 
tachment to  her  was  not  permanent;  and  very  heavy  clouds  overcast 
the  evening  of  her  life,  under  the  pressure  of  which  she  sunk  into  the 
grave.     I  will  not  disturb  her  ashes.     They  repose  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Wells,  while  her  husband  lies  in  Poet's  Corner.     Sheridan  soon 
consoled  himself  for  her  loss,  in  the  arms  of  a  second  wife.     The  in- 
Tincible  spirit  which  he  exhibited  as  a  lover,  he  would  unquestionably 
have  displayed  in  his  parliamentary  capacity,  had  the  occasion  ever 
demanded  it.    But,  with  such  consummate  dexterity  did  he  conduct 
himself  as  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  that  he  never  was  com- 
pelled to  give,  or  to  demand  satisfaction,  though  he  sat  there  above 
thirty  years.     Lord  George   Germain,  Lord  Shelburne,  Pitt,  Fox, 
Tierney,   Adam,   Fullarton,  Governor  Johnstone,  and  many  other 
leading  men  of  both  sides,  nyre  obliged  to  draw  the  trigger.     Sheri- 
dan's calmness,  good-humour,  and  wit,  disarmed  his  adversary,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  accompanying  him  to  the  field.     Pitt's  proud  and 
sailen  inflexibility  usually  rendered  him  incapable  of  repairing  an  af- 
front, or  of  offering  any  apology.     Burke,  in  his  anger  was  impracti- 
cable and  unpersuadable:  but,  I  believe,  he  would  not  have  accepted 
a  challenge,  where  the  offence  had  been  given  in  his  place,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house.     He  would  either  have  treated  it  with  contempt,  or 
he  would  have  claimed  the  protection  of  the  Speaker.     Throughout 
his  whole  political  life,  Sheridan  manifested,  in  my  opinion,  much 
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'  more  real  public  spirit  and  love  of  bis  country  than  was  shown  by  Fox. 
Of  this  sentiment  he  exhibited  a  splendid  instance,  which  ought  to 
render  his  memory  dear  to  every  Englishman,  during  the  memorable 
mutiny  that  took  place  in  the  navy,  in  the  year  1797;  one  of  the  most 
awful  and  appalling  events  which  occurred  under  the  reFgn  of  George 
the  Third.  Home  Tooke  was  so  elated  by  it,  that  on  receiving  the 
intelligence  he  exultingl}'  exclaimed,  ^'The  revolution  is  begun:  stop 
it  who  can!''  Parker,  like  Masaniello,  seemed  for  a  few  days,  to  giv6 
law  from  Deptford  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames:  but  the  career  of  the 
Neapolitan  fisherman  and  of  the  English  mutineer  were  alike  short,  as 
well  as  tragical  in  their  termination.  Dismissing  all  party  feelings, 
and  impelled  by  more  noble  motives  of  action,  Sheridan  then  gave 
the  warmest  support  to  government.  Pitt,  did  not,  however,  receive 
his  advances,  nor  accept  his  magnanimous  aid,  with  the  liberality  of 
mind,  or  with  the  testimonies  of  good-will  and  respect,  merited  by 
such  a  conduct  Dundas,  who  possessed  a  more  conciliating  temper, 
as  well  as  a  more  accommodating  disposition,  ventured,  as  I  have 
been  assured  from  good  authority,  to  reproach  his  friend,  in  the  free- 
dom of  private  conversation  at  Wimbledon,  for  such  a  repulsive  treat- 
ment of  the  man  who  in  a  moment  of  general  dismay  proffered  his 
assistance  to  the  administration. 

It  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  if  Sheridan  had  brought  his 
abilities  into  the  market,  and,  like  Dundas,  had  exclaimed  <^Wha 
wants  me  ?''  or  if,  like  Eden,  he  had  quitted  his  party,  made  his 
bargain,  and  gone  over  to  Pitt ;  endowed  as  he  was  with  such  various 
talents,  he  must  have  gladly  been  received  into  the  ministerial  ranks. 
Or  if,  after  the  French  revolution,  he  had  imitated  Burke,  Sir  Gilbert 
Eliott,  Wellbore  Ellis,  Powis,  Windham,  and  so  many  others,  on 
whom  pensions,  employments,  and  peerages  were  bestowed;  he  might 
have  named  his  price.  But,  whatever  severity  of  censure  his  private 
life  and  actions  may  justly  excite,  his  parliamentary  line  of  conduct 
stands  exempt  from  ail  reproach.  Invariably  attached  to  Fox,  even 
when  his  judgment  or  his  inclinations  might  perhaps  have  leaned  an- 
other way,  he  accompanied  that  statesman  in  his  fall;  continuing  steadily, 
however  hopeless  the  contest  might  be,  to  combat  by  Fox's  side  during 
more  than  two-and-twenty  years,  from  December  1783,  down  to  Feb- 
ruary 1806.  Yet  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Sheridan  depre- 
cated from  the  beginning,  the  too  great  energy,  or  rather  the  spirit  of 
confiscation  and  ambition,  which  characterised  the  East  India  Bill ; 
to  which  imprudent  measure  the  coalition  fell  victims.^  ~  In  like 
manner,  though  he  shared  the  fate  which  Lords  Grenvilie  and  Grey 
attracted  on  themselves  in  1807,  by  the  generous  but  ill-timed  and 
dictatorial  attempt  at  Catholic  emancipation;  yet  he  had  too  much 
knowledge  of  George  the  Third's  character,  and  fixed  principles  or 
prejudices,  not  to  dread  the  result  of  trying  to  force  that  prince's 
conscience.  With  equal  humour  and  truth,  ho  observed,  that  <«  he 
had  frequently  heard  of  men  running  their  heads  against  a  stone  wall; 
but,  he  believed,  his  friends  formed  the  only  instance  to  be  found  in 
history,  of  ministers  who  first  built  a  wall,  and  then  ran  their  heads 
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against  it.'^  un  the  other  hand,  so  defective  was  Sheridan^s  morality 
as  a  man,  such  were  his  known  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  so  unjustifi- 
able were  the.  expedients  that  he  devised  and  put  into  practice  for  his 
daily  support,  as  almost  to  incapacitate  him  thereby  from  ever  ascend- 
ing to  the  eminences  of  the  state.  Prior,  who  lived  with  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  when  he  was  secretary  of  state,  and  with  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
at  the  time  that  he  was  lord  treasurer,  in  the  same  intimate  friendship 
as  Sheridan  did  with  Fox,  was  sent  by  that  administration  to  Paris,  to 
negotiate,  as  plenipotentiary,  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  In  the  following 
reign,  Addison,  though  altogether  unfit  for  the  office,  rose  to  be  secre- 
tary of  state.  But  the  king  would'  no  more  have  consented  to  name 
Sheridan  his  minister  for  discussing  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  or  have  appointed  him  secretary  for  the  home  department, 
than  Queen  Anne  could  be  induced  to  nominate  Swift  to  a  bishopric. 
It  was  not  merely  Sheridan's  want  of  fortune;  for,  in  fact,  neither 
Pitt  nor  Fox  had  any  patrimonial  inheritance  remaining  when  they 
respectively  occupied  the  highest  employments.  Dundas  stood  nearly 
in  a  similar  predicament.  But,  even  Fox,  though  he-  had  ruined  him- 
self at  play,  yet  never  had  recourse  to  dishonourable  means  of  raising 
pecuniary  supplies  for  his  subsistence.  Sheridan's  whole  life  formed 
a  tissue  of  inventions  and  subterfuges,  as  manager  of  Drury-lane 
theati*e  or  of  the  Opera-house,  to  evade  payment  of  salaries  to  the  per- 
formers, and  to  elude  the  demands  of  his  creditors.  The  tricks  of 
Scapin  could  not  boast  of  more  originality  or  ingenuity  than  did 
those  of  Sheridan.  They  were  current  in  every  company,  and  would 
of  themselves  fill  a  volume. 

One  of  the  first  objects  meditated  by  Fox's  party,  after  Sheridan's 
entrance  into  the  house  of  commons  in  September  1780,  was  to  pro- 
cure, at  all  events,  his  election  as  a  member  of  Brookes's  Club.  But 
his  success  at  Stafford  met  with  fewer  obstacles  than  he  had  to  en- 
counter in  St.  James's  Street,  where  various  individuals  of  that  so- 
ciety, impelled  either  by  political  or  by  personal  antipathies,  were 
resolute  in  their  determination  to  exclude  him.  Among  these,  two 
held  him  in  peculiar  dislike:  I  mean  George  Selwyn,  and  the  late 
Earl  of  Besborough.  Conscious  that  every  exertion  would  be  made 
to  ensure  Slieridan's  success,  they  agreed  not  to  absent  themselves 
during  the  time  allotted  by  the  regulations  of  the  club  for  ballots ; 
and  as  one  black  ball  sufficed  to  extinguish  the  hopes  of  a  candidate, 
they  repeatedly  prevented  his  election.  In  order  to  remove  so  seri- 
ous an  impediment,  Sheridagk  friends  had  recourse  to  artifice.  Hav- 
ing fixed  on  the  evening  v^en  it  was  resolved  to  put  him  up,  and 
finding  his  two  inveterate  adversaries  posted  as  usual;  a  chairman  was 
sent  with  a  note,  written  in  the  name  of  Lady  Duncannon  to  her 
father-in-law,  acquainting  him  that  a  fire  had  broken  out  in  his  house 
in  Cavendish  Square,  and  eotreating  him  immediately  to  return  home. 
Unsuspicious  of  any  trick,  as  his  son  and  daughter-in-law  lived  under 
his  roof^  Lord  Besborough,  without  hesitating  an  instant,  quitted  the 
room,  and  got  into  a  sedan  chair.  Selwyn,  who  resided  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Brookes's^  in  Cleveland-row,  received  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
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a  verbal  message,  to  request  his  presence;  Miss  F&gniani  (whom  he 
had  adopted  as  his  daughter,  and  who  afterwards  married  the  present 
Earl  of  Yarmouth)  being  suddenly  seized  with  an  alarming  indispo- 
sition. This  summons  he  obeyed;  and  no  sooner  was  the  room' 
cleared,  than  Sheridan  being  proposed  as  a  member,  a  ballot  took 
place,  when  he  was  unanimously  chosen.  Lord  Besborough  and 
Sefwyn  returned  without  delay,  on  discovering  the  imposition  that 
bad  been  practised  on  their  credulity;  but  too  late  to  prevent  its 
effect. 

Few  men  of  genius  since  Sir  Richard  Steele's  time  have  under- 
gone greater  difficulties;  and  none  have  had  recourse  to  more  extra* 
.  ordinary  modes  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money,  or  obtaining 
credit,  than  Sheridan.  Some  were  so  ludicrous  as  to  excite  mirth, 
and  can  hardly  obtain  belief.  He  resided  during  several  years  in 
Bruton-sii^eet,  Berkeley-square,  where  the  house  was  frequently  so 
beset  with  duns  or  bailiffs,  that  even  the  provisions  requisite  for  his 
family  were  introduced  over  the  iron  railing  down  the  area.  In  tho 
course  of  the  year  1786,  while  living  there,  he  entertained  at  dinner 
a  number  of  the  opposition  leaders,  though  he  laboured  at  that  time 
under  almost  insurmountable  pecuniary  embarrassments.  All  bis 
plate,  as  well  as  his  books,  were  lodged  in  pawn.  Having,  neverthe- 
less, procured  from  the  pawnbroker  an  assurance  of  the  liberation  of 
his  plate  for  the  day,  he  applied  to  Beckett,  the  celebrated  booksdler  in 
Pall  Mall,  to  fill  his  empty  bookcases.  Beckett  not  only  agreed  to  the 
proposition,  but  promised  to  ornament  the  vacant  shelves  with  some  of 
the  most  expensive  and  splendid  productions  of  the  British  press,  pro- 
vided that  two  men,  expressly  sent  for  the  purpose  by  himself  should  be 
present  to  superintend  their  immediate  restoration.  It  was  settled  finally 
that  these  librarians  of  Beckett's  appointment  should  put  on  liveries 
for  the  occasion,  and  wait  at  table.  The  company  having  assembled, 
were  shown  into  an  apartment,  where  the  bookcases  being  opened  for 
the  purpose,  they  had  leisure,  before  dinner  was  served,  to  admire 
the  elegance  of  Sheridan's  literary  taste,  and  the  magnificence  of  his 
collection.  But,  as  all  machinery  is  liable  to  accidents,  so  in  this  in- 
stance a  failure  had  nearly  taken  place,  which  must  have  proved  fatal 
to  the  entertainment.  When  everything  was  ready  for  serving  the 
dinner,  it  happened  that  either  from  the  pawnbroker's  distrust,  or 
from  some  unforeseen  delay  on  his  part,  the  spoons  and  forks  had  not 
arrived.  Repeated  messages  were  despatched  to  hasten  them,  and 
they  at  last  made  their  appearance;  but  m  critically  and  so  late,  that 
there  not  being  time  left  to  clean  them,  they  were  thrown  into  hot 
water,  wiped,  and  instantly  laid  on  the  table.  The  evening  then 
passed  in  the  most  joyous  and  festive  manner.  Beckett  himself  re- 
lated these  circumstances  to  Sir  John  Macpherson. 

Some  years  later,  Sheridan  joined  in  a  partnership  with  two  ladies 
of  the  highest  distinction,  but  whom  I  will  not  name,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  purchases  and  sales,  vulgarly  called  dabbling,  in  the  public 
funds.  The  speculation  proved  most  unfortunate,  as  they  wcuidleH, 
and  became  lame  ducks.     Nor  was  the  bankruptcy  of  the  firm  the 
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only  evil  that  followed  this  experiment :  but  the  subjeot  is  too  delicate 
to  allow  the  disclosure  of  farther  particulars. 

Besides  the  defect  of  moral  principle,  aggravated  by  the  want  of 
economy,  Sheridan  laboured  under  other  disabilities,  which  obscured 
the  lustre  of  his  great  attainments.  He  possessed,  or  exerted,  no 
powers  of  steady  and  systematic  application  ;  such  as,  properly  direct- 
ed, might  have  alleviated  the  privations  imposed  on  him  by  his  poli- 
tical attachments.  How  little  he  cultivated  the  comic  muse,  is  evident 
from  reflecting,  that  after  he  came  into  parliament  in  1780,  down  to 
his  decease  in  1816,  he  never  composed  a  single  dramatic  piece.  His 
alteration  of  Kotzebue's  '<  Pizarro,"  and  its  adaptation  to  the  English 
theatre,  was  less  a  work  of  genius,  than  a  financial  expedient  for  at- 
tracting crowds  to  Drury  Lane,  made  in  his  capacity  of  manager.  Yet 
in  the  exertions  of  his  own  intellect  he  must  have  found  a  far  more 
profitable  and  certain  source  of  pecuniary  supply,  than  from  the  pre- 
carious emoluments  or  employments  which  he  occasionally  derived  by 
the  elevation  of  his  friends  to  power.  In  fact,  during  the  course  of 
his  whole  life,  he  never  was  above  two  ^i^rs  in  office,  taken  all  toge- 
ther ;  the  first  time,  in  1783,  when,  on  Lord  North's  resignation,  he 
became  one  of  the  under-secretaries  of  state  in  Fox's  department  for 
eleven  weeks. .  Under  the  coalition  administration,  he  was  appointed 
a  secretary*of  the  treasury  during  about  eight  months;  and  when  Fox, 
Lord  Grenville,  and  Lord  Grey  came  into  power,  they  remunerated 
him  by  the  lucrative  post  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  which  be  filled 
scarcely  a  year.  The  situation  of  receiver-general  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  conferred  on  him  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  towards  the  even- 
ing of  Sheridan's  life,  constituted  the  only  permanent  official  recom- 
pence  that  he  obtained  for  his  long  parliamentary  services. 

Indolence  pervaded  all  his  faculties,  obscured,  and  finally  extinguish- 
ed them  in  a  certain  degree.  It  is  a  fact,  that  when  <<  Pizarro"  was 
announced  for  representation  on  the  theatre,  he  had  not  completed  the 
alterations  introduced  into  the  piece.  Even  on  the  very  evening  that 
it  was  first  performed,- the  concluding  lines  remained  unfinished.  She- 
ridan wrote  them  at  the  Shakspeare  Tavern  in  Covent  Garden  not  half 
an  hour  before  the  curtain  drew  up  and  the  play  commenced.  The 
actors  received  and  learned  them  before  the  ink  was  dry  with  which 
they  were  composed.  So  inattentive  was  he  even  to  his  own  interests, 
and  with  such  .difficulty  could  he  be  compelled  to  exert  his  talents! 
He  coald,  indeed,  occasionally  bend  the  force  of  his  powerful  mind, 
for  a  limited  time,  to  one  object,  as  he  did  in  Hasting's  case,  when  he 
attracted  such  universal  admiration.  Nor  did  he  ever,  as  a  member 
of  the  house  of  commons,  betray  want  of  information  on  whatever 
subject  he  spoke  :  but  these  were  in  general  short  and  desultory  ef- 
forts, not  long-continued  or  laborious  operations.  The  fame  of  Sheri- 
dan resulted  from  a  happy  combination  of  wit,  eloquence,  temper,  and 
genius;  not  from  sedulous  application.     He  had  not  learned 

To  8Com  delights,  and  live  laborious  days ;" 
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without  which  renunciations  lasting  reputation  of  any  kind  is  not  com- 
monly acquired.  Like  <<  the  great  Emathian  conqueror/'  wlio  aban- 
doned himself  to  excesses, 

"  Theme  of  the  young,  and  beacon  of  the  wise," 

Sheridan  may  rather  be  considered  as  a  dazzling  and  seductive  meteor, 
setting  ultimately  in  darkness,  than  as  a  steady  luminary,  dispensing 
an  equal  light,  and  whose  departing  rays,  if  less  brilliant  than  in  his 
meridian  strength^  might  have  been  nevertheless  cheering  and  un- 
clouded. 

This  extraordinary  man,  as  he  approached  the  confines  of  old  age, 
sunk  with  every  successive  year  in  general  estimation.  Admitting 
that  his  faculties  remained  perfect,  as  I  believe  they  did,  they  never- 
theless became  overcast  from  the  effects  of  intoxication,  licentiousness, 
and  habits  of  dissipation.  How  different,  we  must  own,  was  the  te- 
nor of  Fox's  life  after  the  period  of  his  retreat  to  St.  Anne's  Hill !  Di- 
vided during  many  months  «f  the  year  between  rustic  occupations, 
elegant  literature,  and  the  company  of  a  few  friends.  Fox  (a  green 
apron  frequently  fastened  round  his  waist)  amused  and  employed  him- 
self in  pruning,  or  nailing  up  his  own  fruit-trees,  fiut  Fox  outlived 
his  vices;  those  of  Sheridan  accompanied  him  to  the  toflib.  Such 
was  the  characteristic  and  inllerent  difference  between  these  two  illus- 
trious men ! 

The  last  time  that  I  was  in  Sheridan's  society,  we  dined  together 
at  the  late  Duke  of  Queensberry's,  in  1807.  We  formed  a  small,  se- 
lect company;  and  he  displayed  his  usual  convivial  talents,  which 
never  forsook  him  at  table:  but  the  duke,  who  was  above  eighty,  and 
had  become  deaf,  did  not  allow  Sheridan  to  sit  long  enough,  or  to 
swallow  sufficient  wine,  for  fully  expanding  his  powers  of  colloquial 
entertainment. 

At  the  dissolution  of  parliament  in  1812,  having  failed  to  secure  his 
re-election  at  Stafford,  he  ceased  to  sit  in  the  house  of  commons;  a 
circumstance  most  inconvenient  to  him,  as  his  person  was  no  longer 
protected  from  arrest,  while  his  debts  accumulated.  I  have  been  as- 
sured from  good  authority  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  (or,  more  properly 
to  speak,  the  Regent)  transmitted  him  the  sum  of  three  thousand 
pounds,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  procure  his  election  for  some  other 
borough  ;  but  Sheridan,  pressed  by  domestic  exigencies,  diverted  the 
money  to  his  own  private  necessities,  ^rom  that  period,  during  the 
four  or  five  concluding  years  of  his  life,  he,  who  had  so  long  attracted 
the  attention  of  an  admiring  public,  insensibly  became,  if  I  may  so 
express  myself,  half-eclipsed,  and  in  a  manner  forgotten  while  still 
alive.  Incapable  of  extricating  himself  by  any  efforts  of  genius  or  ap- 
plication (such  was  his  habitual  indolence)  from  his  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments, he  could  no  longer  defy  a  host  of  importunate  tradesmen 
who  clamorously  demanded  payment.  Like  Jaffier^  he  might  say 
that  his  doors  were 
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^  Barred  and  daroroed  up  by  gaping  creditors.'' 

A  frieod  of  riiine^  a  young  man,  having  been  arrested  in  August^ 
1815,  for  a  debt,  and  carried  to  a  spunging-house  in  Fetter-lane,  there 
found  himself  detained  in  a  large  apartment  with  Sheridan  and  Sir 
Watkin  Lewes.  The  latter  had  been  lord  mayor  of  London,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  membenJ  for  that  city  in  successive  parliaments.  They 
remained  shut  up  together  for  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
Sheridan  procurecLhis  liberation.  He  was  morose,  taciturn,  and 
gloomy  before  dinr^,  forthey  all  ate  and  slept  in  the  same  room;  but 
when  he  had  drunk  nearly  two  bottles  of  wine,  as  he  regularly  did, 
aft€^  dinner,  he  became  apparently  cheerful  and  communicative.  Sir 
Watkin,  at  near  fourscore,  exhibited  equal  good  humour  and  equani- 
mity of  mind. 

Declining  gradual}^  under  the  attack  of  chronic  diseases  aggravated 
by  excess,  Sheridan's  last  scene  holds  up  an  affecting  and  painful  sub- 
ject of  contemplation.  A  privy-counsellor,  the  ornament  of  his  age 
and  nation,  caressed  by  princes  and  dreaded  by  ministers;  whose  ora- 
tions, and  whose  drannatic  works,  rank  bim  among  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  his  own  or  of  any  period;  expired,  though  not  in  a 
state  of  destitution,  like  *  Spenser,  like  Otway,  or  like  Chatter  ton,  yet 
under  humiliating  circumstances  of  pecuniary  embarrassment.  His 
house  in  SH^ille-row  was  besieged  by  bailiffs;  one  of  whom  pressing 
to  obtain  entrance,  and  availing  himself  of  the  moment  when  the  front 
door  was  opened  by  a  servant  in  order  to  admit  the  visit  of  Dr.  Bail- 
lie,  who  attended  Sheridan  during  the  progress  of  his  last  illness,  that 
eminent  physician,  assisted  by  the  footman,  repulsed  him  and  shut  the 
door  in  his  face. 

Dr.  Baillie,  I  have  been  assured,  refused  to  accept  any  fee  for  his 
advice;  and  Earl  Greyf  who  had  so  long  acted  in  political  union  with 
Sheridan  as  a  member  of  opposition,  supplied  him  with  every  article 
for  his  comfort,  prepared  from  his  own  kitchen.  Nor,  as  I  have  heard, 
did  the  Regent  forsake  him  in  his  last  moments.  If  my  information 
is  correct,  his  royal  highness  sent  him  two  hundred  pounds;  but  She- 
ridan declined  its  acceptance,  and  returned  the  money. 

Thus  breathed  his  last  a  man  of  whom  it  might  be  justly  said,  as  of 
Lord  Verulam,  that  he  was 

**  The  greatest,  wisest,  meanest  of  mankind!" 

As  Sheridan  had  secured  his  seat  for  Stafford  in  the  new  parliament, 
so  Burke  had  been  returned,  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  for  Malton;  and 
Colonel  Fitzpatrick,  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  interest,  for  Tavistock. 
Sawbridge,  with  great  difficulty,  came  in  again  for  London,  last  of  the 
four  successful  candidates  on  the  poll.  The  Hon.  St.  Andrew  St. 
John,  who  had  been  one  of  the  two  under-secretaries  of  state  in  Fox's 
office,  and  who  might  be  ranked  among  the  most  devoted  adherents 
of  the  late  secretary,  carried  his  election  for  the  county  of  Bedford, 
against  Lord  Ongley,  by  only  one  vote;  and  Mr.  St.  John  finally 
retained  his  seat     He  has  since  succeeded  to  the  ancient  peerage  of 
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that  name.  Hare  was  again  ehosen,  or,  more  properly  to  speak,  re- 
turned for  Enaresboroughy  with  Lord  Duncannon. 
Not  one  among  Fox's  friends  and  companions  was  supposed  to  pos- 
sess more  wit  than  Hare;  but  his  talents,  brilliant  as  they  were,  did 
not  qualify  him  to  take  a  part  in  debate,  however  highly  estimated 
they  might  be  at  a  festive  meeting,  or  in  private  society.  Hare  was, 
I  believe,  like  myself,  a  native  of  Bristol;  and,  as  I  have  been  assured, 
of  obscure  origin.  His  accomplishments  enabled  him,  however,  to 
ally  himself  in  marriage  with  a  sister  of  Sir  Abraham  Hume,  who 
brought  him  a  very  considerable  fortune. 

Lord  Robert  Spencer,  not  less  warmly  attached  to  Fox  than  was 
Hare,  re-appeared  in  the  House;  and,  as  if  to  supply  by  ability  th^ 
numerical  vacancies  occasioned  among  the  opposition  ranks  by  the 
late  dissolution,  a  new  member,  Mr.  Windham,  look  his  seat  for  the 
city  of  Norwich,  after  sustaining  a  long  as  well  as  a  severe  contest 
His  parliamentary  talents,  which  soon  rendered  him  distinguished, 
eventually  raised  him  to  some  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  executive 
government. 

The  first  act  of  the  house  being  the  election  of  a  speaker,  Cornwall 
was  a  second  time  raised  to  that  eminent  office.  His  alliance  by  mar- 
riage with  Jenkinson  constituted  his  best  recommendation  to  the  chair, 
of  which  seat  the "  Rolliad"  says,         •  '    ^ 

"  There  Cornwall  sits,  and  ah!  compeli'd  by  fiite, 

Must  sit  for  ever  throug^h  the  longp  debate.** 
'<  Like  sad  Prometheus  fastened  to  the  rock, 

In  vain  he  looks  for  pity  to  the  clock. 

In  vain  the  powers  of  streng^'ning  porter  tries, 

And  nods  to  Bellamy  for  frash  suppkes." 

Those  persons  who,  like  myself,  sat  in  the  hsuse  of  commons  under 
Cornwall's  speakership,  will  recollect  and  acknowledge  the  fidelity  of 
this  portrait  One  of  the  lords  of  the  new  treasury,  th«  Marquis  of 
Graham,  moved  that  the  late  speaker  should  be  again  placed  in  the 
chair.  Few  individuals,  however  distinguished  by  birth,  talents,  par- 
liamentary interest  or  public  services,  have  attained  to  more  splendid 
employments,  or  have  arrived  at  greater  honours,  than  Lord  Graham, 
under  the  reign  of  George  the  Third.  Besides  enjoying  the  lucrative 
sinecure  of  justice-general  of  Scotland  for  life,  we  have  seen  him 
occupy  a  place  in  the  cabinet,  while  he  was  joint  postmaster-general, 
during  Pitt's  second  ill-fated  administration.  At  the  hour  that  1  am 
writing,  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  after  having  been  many  years  deco- 
rated with  the  insignia  of  the  Thistle,  is  invested  with  the  order  of 
the  Garter,  in  addition  to  the  high  post  which  he  holds,  of  master  of 
the  horse.  In  his  person  he  was  elegant  and  pleasing,  as  far  as  those 
qualities  depend  on  symmetry  of  external  figure;  nor  was  he  deficient 
in  all  the  accomplishments  befitting  his  illustrious  descent.  He  pos- 
sessed a  ready  elocution,  sustained  by  all  the  confidence  in  himself 
necessary  for  addressing  the  house.  Nor  did  he  want  ideas,  while 
he  confined  himself  to  common  sense,  to  argument,  and  to  matters  of 
£ict. 
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If,  hovecveri  he  possessed  no  diatioguished  talents,  he  displayed 
various  qualities  calculated  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  great  ability; 
particularly  the  prudence,  sagacity,  and  attention  to  his  own  interests, 
so  characteristic  of  tne  Caledonian  people.  His  celebrated  ancestor, 
the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  scarcely  exhibited  more  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Charles  the  First  in  the  field,  than  his  descendant  displayed 
for  George  the  Third  in  the  house  of  commons.  Nor  did  he  want 
great  energy,  as  well  as  activity,  of  mind  and  body.  During  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Frend^  revolution,  when  the  fabric  of  our  constitution 
was  menaced  by  irnRrnal  and  external  attacks.  Lord  Graham,  then  be- 
come Duke  of  Montrose,  enrolled  himself  as  a  private  soldier  in  the 
City  Light  Horse.  During  several  successive  years,  he  did  duty  in 
that  capacity,  night  and  day,  sacrificing  to  it  his  ease  and  his  time; 
thus  holding  out  an  example  worthy  imitation  to  the  British  nobility. 
His  services  were  amply  rewarded  by  Pitt 

After  Mr.  Perceval's  assassination  in  1812^  when  the  prince  regent 
attempted  to  form  a  junction  between  some  of  his  own  former  friends 
and  Lord  Liverpool,  the  Duke  of  Montrose  owed  both  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  place  and  the  order  of  the  Garter,  solely  to  the  inflexibility 
of  the  individuals  who  refused  those  gratifications.  If  the  Earl  of 
Jersey  would  have  accepted  the  mastership  of  the  horse,  the  duke 
would  have  been  instantly  deprived  of  that  employment;  as,  in  like 
manner,  tht  Duke  of  Norfolk's  rejection  of  the  Garter  determined 
the  Regent,  after  long  hesitation,  to  confer  it  on  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
trose. 

I9th — 24th  itfby.— The  chiefs  of  opposition^  conscious  that,  in  the 
diminished  state  of  their  numbers,  they  could  not  attempt  to  propose 
any  candidate  for  the  chair  who  would  have  had  the  slightest  prospect 
of  success,  acquiesced  without  a  division  in  Cornwall's  election.  But 
Fox  did  not  lose  the  occasion  of  commenting  with  indignant  severity 
on  the  condiiuct  of  the  high  bailifi*  of  Westminster;  observing,  not 
without  reason,  that  the  house,  which  ought  to  have  consisted  of  five 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  members,  was  incomplete,  none  being  returned 
for  the  city  which  had  elected  him  as  one  of  its  representatives.  He 
added,  that  if  the  returning  officer  at  Rye,  for  which  borough  Mr. 
Cornwall  sat  in  parliament,  had  imitated  {the  example  of  Corbett,  the 
house  could  not  have  called  that  gentleman  to  the  chair.  This  subject 
was  again  renewed,  a  few  days  later,  when  Lee,  who  had  filled  the 
office  of  attorney-general  under  the  coalition^  moved,  that  <^  the  high 
bailifif  ought  to  have  returned  two  citizens  for  Westminster.'^  It  must 
be  confessed  that  if  reason  and  justice  had  decided  the  question,  it 
would  have  been  determined  in  the  affirmative:  but,  after  a  debate  of 
considerable  length,  ministers  evaded,  rather  than  negatived  the  pro- 
position, by  a  majority  of  only  ninety-seven,  the  respective  numbers 
being  233  and  136 ;  at  the  same  time  commanding  the  attendance  of 
Corbett  at  the  bar  of  the  house  on  the  ensuing  day.  No  sooner  had 
this  division  taken  place,  which  sufficiently  manifested  Pittas  ascend- 
ant in  the  assembly,  than  Mr.  John  James  Hamilton  rose  to  move  an 
address  of  thanks  to  the  king,  on  his  speech  from  the  throne.     Like 
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the  Duke  of  Montrose,  he  has  occupied  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
court  of  George  the  Third,  as  well  as  under  Pitt's  administration.  He 
bad  attained  at  this  time  his  thirty-fourth  year.  .Tall,  erect,  and  mus- 
cular in  his  figure;  thin,  yet  not  meagre ;  finely  formed,  with  an  air 
of  grace  and  dignity  diffused  over  hi»  whole  person, — ^he  could  not  be 
mistaken  for  an  ordinary  man.  To  the  beautiful  portrait  of  James  the 
Fifth,  in  Duke  Hamilton's  apartments  at  Holyrood  House,  he  bore  a 
striking  similarity.  Of  a  dark  complexion,  with  very  intelligent  and 
regular  features,  he  resembled  more  a  Spaniard  thtt^a  native  of  Britain; 
and  his  arrogant  solemnity  of  manner,  augmenteaby  the  peculiarities 
of  his  demeanour,  obtained  for  him  from  Sheridan  the  name  of  *^  Don 
Whiskerandos,"  the  lover  of  "  Tilburina,"  in  his  own  "Critic.''  Mr. 
Hamilton's  abilities,  though  not  of  the  first  order,  might  have  qualified 
him  for  public  employment,  at  least  as  well  as  those  of  the  Duke  of 
Montrose,  if  he  had  emulated  to  attain  office:  but  pleasure,  rather  than 
business — enjoyment,  and  not  application  or  renunciations,  seemed 
principally  to  occupy  his  mind.  Even  when  moving  the  address  to 
the  crown,  his  partiality  towards  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  his 
aversion  to  the  opposition  leader,  manifested  itself  in  a  manner 
scarcely  compatible  either  with  the  rules  of  debate  or  with  the  forms 
of  decorum.  After  portraying  Pitt  in  colours  such  as  friendship 
lends  to  embellish  truth,  he,  without  positively  naming  Fox,  desig- 
nated him  as  **  one  of  those  men,  who  having  dissipated  tK^ir  fortune, 
impaired  their  constitution,  and  prostituted  their  talents,  entered  the 
house  of' commons  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  their  ruined  finances, 
from  motives  of  personal  ambition  and  self-interest."  Contrasting 
the  two  individuals,  he  drew  the  most  favourable  conclusions  for  the 
former,  as  a  minister  endowed,  even  in  youth,  with  all  the  qualities 
necessary  for  promoting  the  grandeur  and  felicity  of  his  native 
country. 

Mr.  Hamilton  then  stood  in  the  relation  of  presumptiiie  heir  to  the 
title  and  vast  estates  of  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Abercorn,  one  of  the 
sixteen  representative  Scottish  peers.  This  nobleman,  far  advanced  in 
life,  infirm,  paralytic,  and  unmarried,  was  raised  about  two  years  after- 
wards to  the  dignity  of  a  British  viscount,  with  remainder  to  his  ne- 
phew, who  succeeded  in  1789  to  all  his  honoursand  possessions. 
Hamilton,  who  had  been  early  married,  was  already  the  father  of  a 
numerous  family;  but  having  conceived  an  ardent  passion  for  a  very 
near  relative.  Miss  Cecil  Hamilton,  he  applied  to  his  friend  the  minis- 
ter, in  order  to  procure  for  her  from  the  sovereign  the  rank  and  pre- 
cedence of  an  earl's  daughter.  This  extraordinary  request  Pitt  under- 
took and  finally  accomplished.  She  was  the  youngest  female  child  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Hamilton,  uncle  to  the  new  earl;  and,  besides 
youth,  possessed  uncommon  personal  attractions.  Nevertheless,  such 
a  concession  on  the  part  of  the  king  seemed  to  militate  against  all  the 
forms  and  ..usages  of  court  etiquette,  as  she  had  four  elder  sisters. 
Charles  the  Second  himself  might  have  hesitated  at  such  a  proposition. 
Nor  could  a  prince  so  religious  as  George  the  Third,  or  a  queen  so 
correct  as  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg,  fail  to  perceive,  and  to  disapprove, 
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the  motive  which  impelled  Lord  Abercorn  to  make  the  demand.  It 
18  well  known  that  Pitt  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  it  without  strong 
marks  of  repugnance  being  evinced  by  their  majesties.  She  was, 
nevertheless,  presented  at  St.  James's  as  Lady  Cecil  Hamilton;  and 
little  more  than  two  years  afterwards,  Lord  Abercorn,  who  had  inter- 
mediately become  a  widower,  gave  her  his  hand  in  marriage.  But 
mutual  infelichy  soon  produced  a  separation,  and  a  divorce.  The 
whole  transaction,  which  might  furnish  matter  for  the  drama,  excited 
not  less  general  astooishment  than  coodemnation,  and  may  indeed  be 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  incidents  of  the  present  reign. 

In  1790,  Pitt  raised  Lord  Abercorn  to  the  rank  of  a  British  mar- 
quis. Those  persons  who  justified  or  explained  so  many  marks  of 
ministerial  favour,  on  ordinary  principles  of  human  action,  observed, 
that  no  honours  or  concessions  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to  bestow 
were  above  the  pretensions  of  a  man,  who  not  only  descended  from  the 
royal  line  of  Scottish  kings,  but  was  himself  the  head  and  representa- 
tive of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton  in  male  succession.  It  is  unquestiona- 
ble that  the  Abercorn  branch  of  the  Hamiltons  sprang,  by  the  men, 
from  James  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Arran,  regent  of  Scotland  during  the 
minority  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart;  while  the  ducal  title  has 
become  vested  in  the  family  of  Douglas,  who  descend  by  females  from 
the  same  common  stock.  When,  however,  as  a  further  augmentation 
to  so  many  dignities  and  distinctions  conferred  on  this  nobleman,  the 
Grarter  was  finally  added  by  Pitt  some  years  later,  there  were  not  want- 
ing individuals  who  sought  for  the  solution  of  such  extraordinary  acts 
of  predilection  or  friendship  by  recourse  to  more  concealed  causes. 

They  observed  that  Lord  Abercorn's  landed  property  was  immense; 
while  the  first  minister  laboured  under  pecuniary  embarrassments,  re- 
sulting not  only  from  his  slender  patrimonial  fortune,  but  increased  by 
a  want  of  private  economy.  Rendering  ample  justice  to  the  native 
dignity  and  disinterestedness  of  Pittas  character,  exemplified  by  so 
many  shining  proofs  of  those  virtues  as  he  had  exhibited  during  his 
administration;  they  nevertheless  asked,  whether  it  was  wholly  in- 
credible that  a  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  whose  wants  were  notoriously 
so  pressing  that  he  could  neither  pay  the  tax-gatherer,  nor  the  butcher, 
when  they  came  to  his  door,  and  whose  ordinary  resource  for  getting 
rid  of  his  coach-maker's  importunities  was  by  ordering  a  new  carriage,  n^  7 ' 
should  permit  a  friend  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  meeting  his  /-^  ^t^ -^« 
difficulties,  by  forcing  on  him  a  loan  of  some  thousand  pounds.  I  am  "  * 
well  aware  of  the  indignation  which  the  zealous  adherents  of  Pitt  will 
express  at  the  bare  supposition;  but  a  belief  in  the  marquis's  having 
assisted  him  with  pecuniary  aid  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  first  minister.  Nor  was  Lord  Abercorn  the  sole  individual 
of  my  own  time  whose  elevation  has  given  rise  to  similar  suspicions  or 
opinions.  Among  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons  whom  I 
found  there  on  my  first  entering  it  in  1780,  was  Mr.  Robert  Smith, 
one  of  the  two  representatives  for  Nottingham.  Being  at  the  head  of  a 
banking-house  situate  on  the  other  side  of  Temple  mr,  he  then  re- 
sided in  Lombard  Street.     His  character  was  without  reproach,  and 
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his  fortune  ample;  but  he  possessed  no  parliamentary  talents.  As  he 
was  aeain  returned  for  the  same  town  in  1784,  and  had  early  attached 
himself  to  Pitt,  he  was  considered  decidedly  ministerial  on  all  ques- 
tions. Towards  the  year  1790,  Mr.  Smith  removed  his  residence  to 
the  vicinity  of  St  James's,  where  he  occupied  a  splendid  house,  look- 
ing into  the  Green  Park.  He  still  represented  his  native  place,  Not- 
tingham; and  adhering  invariably  to  the  minister,  was  raised  in  1796, 
to  the  Irish  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Carrington.  Scarcely  fiftecQ 
months  afterwards,  Pitt  placed  him  on  the  barons'  bench  in  the  British 
house  of  peers,  by  the  same  title ;  not,  however,  as  was  well  *kttown, 
without  experiencing  a  long  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  king. 
Throughout  his  whole  reign,  George  the  Third  adopted  as  a  fixed 

Erinciple,  that  no  individual  engaged  in  trade,  however  ample  might 
e  his  nominal  fortune,  should  be  created  a  British  peer.  Nor  do  I 
believe  that  in  the  course  of  fifty  years  he  infringed  or  violated  this 
rule,  except  in  the  single  instance  before  us.  He  was  not  so  tenacious 
of  the  Irish  peerage.  In  fact,  on  the  same  day  when  Mr.  Smith  had 
been  raised  to  the  latter  dignity,  another  commercial  member  of  the 
bouse  of  commons.  Sir  Joshua  Vanneck,  was  created  a  baron  of  Ire- 
land, by  the  title  of  Lord  Hunjtingfield.  Previous  to  the  union  with 
the  sister  kingdom  in  1801,  an  Irish  peerage,  if  conferred  on  an  En- 
glishman who  possessed  no  landed  property  in  that  country,  could  be 
regarded  as  little  more  than  an  empty  honour;  producing  indeed  rank 
and  consideration  in  society,  but  conferring  no  personal  privilege; 
neither  securing  his  person  from  arrest  in  Great  Britain,  nor  even 
enabling  the  individual  to  frank  a  letter. 

The  dignity  itself  was  frequently  bestowed  on  very  slight  pretences. 
Sir  Richard  Philipps,  a  Welsh  baronet  of  ancient  descent,  when  mem- 
ber for  the  county  of  Pembroke,  in  the  year  1776,  having  preferred  a 
request  to  his  majesty,  through  the  first  minister.  Lord  North,  for  per- 
mission to  make  a  carriage-road  op  to  the  front  door  of  his  house, 
which  looked  into  St.  Jameses  Park,  met  with  a  refusal.  The  king, 
apprehensive  that  if  he  acceded  to  Sir  Richard's  desire,  it  would  form 
a  precedent  for  many  similar  applications,  put  a  negative  on  it :  but 
Lord  North,  in  delivering  the  answer,  softened  it  by  adding,  that  if 
he  wished  to  be  created  an  Irish  peer,  no  difficulty  would  be  experi- 
enced. This  honour  being  thus  tendered  him,  he  accepted  it,  and  was 
made  a  baron  of  that  kingdom,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Milford.  His  in- 
timate friend,  and  mine,  the  late  Sir  John'  Stepney,  related  this  fact 
to  me,  not  long  after  it  took  place. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Smith; — I  believe  that  he  claimed  a  collateral  al- 
liance with  the  family  of  the  same  name,  one  of  whom  was  ennobled 
by  Charles  the  First ;  under  the  title  of  Carrington ;  an  English  ba* 
rony  which  expired  under  Queen  Anne,  early  in  the  last  century. 
Whether  the  fact  be  so  or  not,  I  have  been  told  that  Pitt  intended  to 
raise  his  friend  a  step  higher  in  the  Red  Book;  and  that  when  his  ad- 
ministration suddenly  terminated  in  1801,  Lord  Carrington  was  on 
the  point  of  being  created  Viscount  Wendover.  Several  years  earlier, 
on  Pitt's  becoming  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  he  had  conferred 
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on  Lord  Carrington  the  government  of  Deal  Castle,  situate  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinKy  of  his  own  residence  at  Walmer.  Such  reiterated 
marks  of  more  than  common  ministerial  friendship,  bestowed  on  a 
private  member  of  parliament,  however  respectable  he  might  be,  were 
by  many  imputed  to  a  sentiment  of  gratitude  in  return  for  pecuniary 
assistance  received  from  Mr.  Smith,  who,  as  a  banker,  might  find 
many  occasions  of  obliging  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  I  can  nei- 
ther assert  nor  deny  the  fact :  but  if  we  reflect  how  distressed  Pitt 
was  throughout  his  whole  life,  and  how  large  a  sum  he  owed  at  his 
decease,  we  shall  not  perhaps  consider  it  as  improbable,  that  even  his 
elevated  mind  might  so  far  bend  to  circumstances,  as  to  permit  his 
friends,  from  their  abundant  resources,  to  contribute  to  his  temporary 
accommodation  or  extrication.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  justify 
the  patent  granted  to  Miss  Cecil  Hamilton,  giving  her  the  rank  of  an 
earl's  daughter,  than  it  is  to  approve  the  British  peerage  conferred  on 
Mr.  Smith.     I  now  resume  the  course  of  public  affairs. 

%Ath  May. — Lord  Surrey  rising  first,  in  the  debate  that  followed 
Mr.  Hamilton's  motion  for  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  king,  on  his 
speech  from  the  throne  ;  in  a  tone  and  with  a  manner  more  subdued 
than  he  was  accustomed  to  adopt  during  the  last  parliament,  or  than 
was  natural  to  him,  deprecated  a  division.  ^  If,"  he  said  <*  the  new 
minister  would  only  consent  to  omii  the  clause  which  thanked  the 
sovereign  for  dissolving  the  late  house  of  commons,  unanimity  might 
be  obtained  at  the  opening  of  the  session." 

Lord  North,  while  warning  Pitt  to  beware  of  the  mutability  of 
ministerial  greatness,  reminded  him  that  in  October  1780,  when  a  new 
parliament  met,  in  which  assembly  he  himself  occupied  the  post  now 
filled  by  Pitt,  the  opposition  of  that  day  scarcely  outnumbered  the 
votes  of  the  minority  on  the  debate  respecting  the  high  bailiff  of  West- 
minster ;  <<  and  yet,^'  added  he,  <<  within  eighteen  months  afterwards 
I  was  compelled  to  quit  my  high  situation." 

Fox,  in  more  impassioned  language,  exhorted  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  not  to  add  insult  to  victory  ;  and  avowing  the  late  rejected 
'^  East  India  Bill"  as  his  own  measure,  entered  briefly  on  its  defence. 
Nor  did  he  fail  to  charge  the  minister  with  violating  the  promise  made 
firom  the  throne,  when,  in   contradiction  to  that  solemn  assurance 

S'ven  by  his  own  authority,  he  had  dissolved  the  late  parliament— 
ut  Pitt,  confident  in  the  strength  of  his  numbers,  while  he  was  sus- 
tained equally  by  the  crown  and  by  the  country,  remained  as  insensi- 
ble to  threats,  as  to  blandishments.  Disdaining,  he  said,  a  hollow 
unanimity,  he  refused  to  omit  a  word  of  the  proposed  address.  With 
ironical  commendations  on  Fox's  firmness  in  attempting  to  justify  the 
^  East  India  Bill,^'  he  maintained  that  the  nation  had  sat  in  judgment 
npon  that  measure,  and  on  its  authors,  whom  they  had  pronounced 
guilty  of  rapacity  and  criminal  ambition.  Alluding  to  Fox's  recent 
success  in  Covent-Grarden,  he  denied  that  it  exhibited  a  test  of  public 
opinion,  as  it  liad  been  eminently  produced  by  the  interference  of  fe- 
male charms,  which  superseded  every  other  consideration :  thus  indi- 
rectly naming  the  duchess  his  auxiliary.    Pitt  concluded  by  sarcasti- 
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cally  congratulating  the  head  of  opposition  on  the  extent  of  hia  fame, 
which  spreading  to  the  remotest  corner  of  Great  Britain,  had  procured 
his  election  for  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands. 

To  an  harangue  90  personal,  Fox  made  no  reply ;  and  the  division 
immediately  taking  place,  administration  displayed  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight,  in  a  house  where  near  four  hundred  members 
were  present ;  the  respective  numbers  being  282  and  114. 

As  the  first  political  division  in  the  newly-elected  assembly,  it  must 
have  been  most  grateful  to  the  minister,  who  beheld  his  power  esta- 
blished on  so  firm  a  foundation  :  but  it  likewise  exhibited  to  him  a  proof 
how  difierently  the  house  felt  respecting  other  points,  where  the  Bri- 
tish constitution,  or  the  chartered  rights  of  the  subject,  were  invaded. 
On  the  same  evening,  a  few  hours  earlier,  Pitt  could  only  carry  the 
previous  question  against  Lee  by  ninety-seven  votes,  when  a  motion 
was  made  that  *«  the  high  bailiff  of  Westminster  ought  to  have  return- 
ed two  members  for  that  city."  It  would  have  been  honourable  no 
less  to  the  judgment  than  to  the  feelings  of  the  administration,  if  they 
had  conceded  to  this  sentiment  so  strongly  pronounced  :  but  party 
spirit  is  incapable  of  magnanimity,  of  moderation,  or  even  of  equity. 

25th  May — 1th  June, — Instead  of  bringing  forward  without  delay 
all  those  legislative  and  financial  measures  which  the  critical  state  of 
the  country,  and  the  advanced  season  of  the  year,  naturally  demanded 
from  a  new  parliament, — instead  of  endeavouring,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  redeem  the  time  that  had  been  sacrificed  since  the  preceding  month 
of  November,  during  which  period  all  the  wheels  of  government  had 
stood  nearly  still  in  every  department, — instead  of  allowing  Fox  to 
take  his  seat  for  Westminster,  as  sound  policy,  even  without  any  mix* 
ture  of  liberality,  would  have  dictated,  leaving  to  Sir  Cecil  Wray  the 
task  of  proving  before  a  committee  of  the  house,  if  he  should  be  able, 
his. own  superiority  of  good  and  legal  votes, — instead  of  this  dignified 
and  impartial  line  of  proceeding,  narrow  and  vindictive  counsels  were 
adopted  in  the  cabinet.  It  was  determined,  at  whatever  risk  or  price, 
to  prevent  Fox  from  taking  his  seat  for  the  city  that  had  elected  him, 
and  to  render  every  other  public  object  subservient  to  his  exclusion. 
All  the  little  passions  of  human  nature  were  called  into  action,  in  order 
to  oppress  a  formidable  and  illustrious  individual.  I  am  sensible  that 
in  passing  this  censure  on  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  towards  his  rival,  I  con- 
demn myself,  since  I  supported,  and  voted  with  him  on  every  Idea- 
tion relative  to  the  Westminster  election  :  but,  in  writing  these  Me^ 
moirs,  I  acknowledge  no  guide  except  truth,  and  shall  never  hesitate 
to  applaud,  or  to  condemn  any  transaction  from  personal  considerations. 
Nor,  indeed,  does  it  follow  that  the  acts  which  we  contemplate  with 
regret,  or  with  concern,  in  1817,  must  have  excited  those  emotions  in 
1784,  when  they  were  viewed  through  the  medium  t)f  political  irri- 
tation* 

Throughout  the  first  fortnight  which  followed  the  address  of  thanks 
to  the  crown,  all  natural  business  was  postponed  and  swallowed  up  in 
the  consideration  of  the  Westminster  election,  or  rather,  scrutiny. 
During  the  course  of  nearly  fourteen  years  that  I  sat  in  parliament^ 
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I  never  asffisted  at  debates  so  tedious,  so  verbose,  and  so  protracted! — 
circumstances  which  will  excite  less  surprise,  when  we  consider  that 
legal  inteipretations,  examinations  at  the  bar,  harangues  of  counsel, 
and  technical  illustrations  or  discussions  relative  to  the  intention  of 
the  statutes  regulating  elections,  constituted  the  greater  part  of  the  en- 
tertainment The  house  not  unfrequently  remained  sitting  till  a  very- 
late  hour  of  the  night;  sometimes  till  six  on  the  ensuing  morning, 
while  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  maintained  the  dispute  with 
equal  pertinacity.  Fox  demanded  that  a  return  should  be  jnade  for 
Westminster,  that  he  should  be  seated,  and  that  the  petition  of  Sir 
Cecil  Wray  might  be  tried  by  the  regulations  of  the  "  Grenville  Bill," 
which  would  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

The  first  minister,  it  must  be  owned,  on  this  occasion  adopted  the 
resentment  of  the  court,  and  became  an  active  instrument  of  perse- 
cution. Perhaps  I  mayrfbel  it  more  sensibly,  and  express  my  disap- 
probation in  warmer  language,  from  having  myself  been  an  object  of 
royal  and  ministerial  enmity.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  by  Pitf  s 
greatest  admirers,  that  the  measures  which  be  adopted,  in  order  to 
exclude  Fox  from  taking  his  seat  for  Westminster,  are  to  be  ranked 
among  the  least  commendable,  or  even  justifiable,  acts  of  his  long 
administration. 

Neither  the  attorney-general,  nor  the  solicitor-general,  took  the 
prominent  part  in  the  debates  upon  this  subject,  which,  from  their 
legal  eminence  and  o£Eicial  situations,  might  naturally  have  been  ev* 
pected.  Of  the  former  law-o£Scer  I  have  already  made  some  mea 
tion,  in  the  '<  Memoirs  of  my  own  Time"  already  published.  He  un- 
questionably did  not  want  either  professional  or  parliamentary  talents; 
though,  had  they  been  unaided  by  Pitt's  determined  partiality,  they 
never  would,  in  all  probability,  have  raised  him  to  the  highest  digni- 
ties of  the  long  robe,  nor,  still  less,  have  placed  him  in  the  house  of 
peers.  • 

Yet,  moderate  as  were  Pepper  Arden's  abilities  when  compared 
with  the  great  luminaries  of  the  bar  in  our  time,  they  exceeded  those 
of  Macdonald,  the  solicitor-general;  of  whose  jurisprudential  know- 
ledge or  acquirements  <<  The  Rolliad"  has  thus  sarcastically  expressed 
its  opinion: 

^'LeamM  as  Macdonald  in  his  country's  laws." 

He  possessed,  however,  other  advantages.  Sprung  from  one  of  the 
most  ancient,  opulent,  and  honourable  Hebridian  families,  allied  to 
some  of  the  greatest  nobility  of  England,  as  well  as  of  Scotland;  his 
elder  brother,  the  feudal  representative  of  the  Macdonalds  of  the  Isle 
of  Skye,  had  been  created  a  baron  of  Ireland,  only  a  few  years  ear- 
lier, by  Lord  North.  Nor,  while  speaking  of  the  two  younger, 
ought  I  to  omit  some  mention  of  the  first  of  the  three  brothers.  Sir 
James  Macdonald,  who  died  in  the  prime  of  youth,  at  Rome,  early  in 
the  present  reign.  No  man  in  my  time  excited  higher  expectations  of 
his  future  eminence  in  all  the  attainments  of  elegant  literature.  No 
individual  since  Mr.  Edward  King,  who  perished  at  nearly  the  same 
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period  of  life,  in  1637,  (the  <<Lycidas''  of  Milton^  swallowed  ap  in 
the  waves  of  the  Irish  Channel,^  was  more  bewailed  by  men  of  ge- 
nius, for  his  premature  end!  Pernaps,  however,  the  marriage  of  Mac- 
donald  with  the  lord  president  of  the  council^s  eldest  daughter,  Lady 
Louisa  Gower,  might  contribute,  more  than  all  the  circumstances 
above  enumerated,  to  place  him  in  so  conspicuous  an  ofiSce  as  that  of 
solicitor-general  under  the  new  administration. 

To  Eenyon,  in  an  especial  manner,  was  committed  by  Pitt  the  ardu- 
ous task  of  defending  the  high  bailiff. of  Westminster,  justifying  the 
scrutiny  instituted  by  that  returning  officer,  and  preventing  Fox  from 
enjoying  the  solid  fruits  of  his  late  hard-earned  triumph.  So  invidi- 
ous a  commission  could  not  have  been  delegated  to  a  more  able  head, 
or  executed  with  more  legal  skill.  Kenyon,— on  whom  the  employ* 
ment  of  master  of  the  rolls  had  been  recently  conferred,  and  who> 
propelled  by  Lord  Thurlow's  friendship,  ^Aile  he  was  sustained  by 
his  own  great  abilities,  beheld  in  full  prospect  higher  honours,  as  soon 
as  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  should  quit  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
which  event  his  age  and  augmenting  infirmities  rendered  apparently 
imminent, — endeavoured  to  convince  the  house  that  Corbett  had  acted 
conformably  to  law  in  declining  to  make  any  return. 

But  no  individual  member  took  a  more  conspicuous  share  in  the 
debates  which  arose  upon  this  question  than  Lord  Mulgrave.  Speak- 
ing from  the  treasury-bench,  nK>ored  in  one  of  the  best  ministerial 
anchorage-grounds,  at  the  Pay-'Offioe  in  Whitehall,  the  emoluments  of 
which  lucrative  post  he  shared  jointly  with  Mr.  William  Grenville, 
he  looked  forward  to  greater  objects  than  prize-money,  or  naval  dis- 
tinctions in  the  line  of  his  profession.  Sustained  by  two  younger 
brothers,  both  of  whom  possessed  likewise  seats  in  parliament,  and 
who  were  not  less  devotedly  attached  than  himself  to  the  minister ; 
he  anticipated  with  confidence  the  British  peerage  as  the  sure  reward 
of  his  exertions,  which,  if  not  brilliant  or  splendid,  were  at  least  sya* 
tematic  and  unwearied.  But  having,  in  the  course  of  his  various 
attempts  to  justify  the  high  bailiff,  asserted,  somewhat  rashly,  that 
<<  base  and  shuffling  tricks  had  been  practised  during  the  poll,  with  a 
view  to  ensnare  or  entrap  that  officer,''  Fox,  who  felt  the  inevitable 
application  of  those  expressions  to  himself,  took  up  the  subject  ia 
such  a  manner  as  effectually  to  prevent  their  repetition.  I  scarcely 
recollect  having  seen  him  more  strongly  agitated.  With  equal  so- 
lemnity of  voice  and  demeanour,  addressing  his  discourse  to  Lord 
Mulgrave,  he  declared  that,  ^<  If  the  words  just  used  were  meant  to 
apply  personally  to  himself,  before  any  evidence  was  heard  to  authen* 
ticate  or  prove  them,  the  noble  lord  held  a  language  which  no  man  fit 
to  be  admitted  into  the  company  of  gentlemen  ought  to  use,  and  of 
which  every  man  of  honour  would  be  ashamed.  ^^ 

The  reproof  produced  an  instant  explanation,  accompanied  with 
assurances  that  not  the  most  distant  intention  existed  of  connecting 
the  accusation  with  himself.  But  the  promptitude  that  Fox  always 
exhibited  in  resenting  and  repelling  every  attack  which  touched  his 
honour,  when  contrasted  with  the  frank  amenity  of  his  mannas,  and 
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the  recognised  placability  of  his  natural  disposition,  rendered  him 
an  object  of  respect,  even  to  his  political  enemies.  Lord  Mulgrave 
continued,  indeed,  to  maintain  throughout  the  subsequent  discussions 
respecting  the  poll,  and  the  election,  that  <<  tricks''  had  been  used  on 
the  part  of  Fox's  friends ;  omitting,  h||rever,  the  offensive  epithets 
which  had  preceded  the  accusation  on  the  former  evening. 

A  more  vociferous  and  entertaining,  if  not  a  more  able  advocate 
for  the  high  bailiff,  came  forward  in  the  person  of  Lor^  Mahon. 
This  eccentric  nobleman,  who,  as  Earl  Stanhope,  has  acted  ia  eonspi* 
cuous  as  well  as  a  very  useful  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  house  of 
peers  during  a  long  period  of  time,  and  whose  recent  death  may.  Id 
my  opinion,  be  considered  as  a  public  misfortune,  was  brought  up  by 
his  father  principally  at  Geneva.  He  had  there  imbibed  very  strong 
republican,  or  rather,  levelling  principles ;  ill  adapted  to  a  man  whose 
high  birth  and  prospects  should  naturally  have  inspired  him  with  sen- 
timents more  favourable  to  monarchy.  If  he  had  flourished  a  century 
and  a  half  earlier,  under  Charles  the  First,  instead  of  under  George 
the  Third,  he  would  unquestionably  have  rivalled  Ludlow,  or  Alger- 
non Sydney,  in  their  attachment  to  a  commonwealth.  His  person 
was  tall  and  thin,  his  countenance  expressive  of  ardour  and  impetu- 
osity, as  were  all  his  movements.  Over  his  whole  figure,  and  even 
his  dress,  an  air  of  puritanism  reminded  the  beholder  of  the  sectaries 
under  Cromwell,  rather  than  a  young  man  of  quality  in  an  age  of  re- 
finement  and  elegance.  He  possessed  stentorian  lungs  and  a  powerful 
voice,  always  accompanied  with  voilent  gesticulation.  <<  The  Rolliad" 
describes  him  as 

**  Mahon,  outroaring  torrents  in  their  course/' 

So  Strongly  did  he  always  enforce  his  arguments  by  his  gestures,  as 
to  become  indeed  sometimes  a  troublesome  neighbour,  when  greatly 
animated  by  his  subject.  He  commonly  spoke  from  the  row  behind 
the  treasury-bench.  In  the  course  of  one  of  his  harangues,  respecting 
a  measure  that  he  had  himself  suggested,  the  object  of  which  was  the 
suppression  of  smuggling;  impelled  by  the  warmth  of  his  feelings, 
just  as  he  was  commending  his  friend  and  relation,  the  first  minister, 
for  **  his  endeavours  to  knock  smuggling  on  the  head  at  one  blow,'' 
he  actually  dealt  Mr.  Pitt,  who  sat  below  him,  a  smart  stroke  on  the 
head.  This  manual  application  of  his  metaphor  convulsed  the  house 
with  laughter,  and  not  a  little  surprised  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer; but  it  seemed  neither  to  disconcert,  nor  to  arrest,  the  impetuo- 
sity of  Lord  Mahon's  eloquence.  Since  the  ludicrous  circumstance 
of  Lord  North's  taking  off  Welbore  Ellis's  wig  on  the  chafe  of  his 
scabbard,  no  scene  more  comic  had  been  acted  within  the  walls  of  the 
house  of  commons.  The  same  satirical  production  which  I  before 
ctied^  when  alluding  to  Lord  Mahon,  says, 

**  This  Quizote  of  the  nation 
Beats  his  own  windmills  in  gesticulation. 
To  strike,  not  pletuCf  his  utmost  force  he  bends. 
And  all  his  sense  is  at  his  fingenf  ends'* 
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Scarcely  any  individual  took  so  active  a  part  against  Fox  on  the 
hustings,  during  the  progress  of  the  poll,  as  Lord  Mahon  bad  done» 
and  few  surpassed  him  in  zeal  for  the  administration.  To  Pitt  he  was 
doubly  allied,  having  first  married  his  sister,  Lady  Hester,  whose 
second  daughter  of  the  same  #me  has  been  proclaimed  Queen  of  Pal- 
myra by  some  Arab  tribes.  His  second  wife,  one  of  the  minister's 
nearest  relatives,  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Grenville. 

Nor  did  Fox  want  powerful  supporters  throughout  the  long  discus- 
sions relative  to  his  election;  among  whom  Lord  North  and  Sheridan 
appeared  most  conspicuous:  but  no  member  of  opposition  attracted  so 
much  attention,  or,  more  properly  to  speak,  excited  bo  much  animad- 
version, as  Erskine.  Thoueh  not  possessed  of  a  seat  in  the  new  par- 
liament, yet  being  employed  in  the  capacity  of  an  advocate,  he  exerted 
every  faculty  of  his  powerful  mind,  when  pleading  the  cause  of  his 
friend  at  the  bar  of  the  house.  During  the  examination  of  Grojan, 
the  deputy  bailiff,  who  was  likewise  the  legal  adviser  of  Corbett,  a 
curious  incident  arose,  which  for  a  short  time  interrupted  the  proceed- 
ings.    I  shall  briefly  state  the  particulars. 

Grojan  having  asserted  that  Fox's  agents  were  acquainted  with  the 
lists  of  bad  votes  polled  for  him,  Erskine  desired  to  be  informed  how, 
or  by  what  proofs,  it  was  pretended  to  ascertain  that  the  persons  in 
question  were  actually  agents  of  Fox?  The  witness  replying,  that 
«  he  so  inferred,  because  they  appeared  as  his  friends;"  Erskine,  with 
his  characteristic  promptitude  and  audacity,  wholly  regardless  of  any 
respect  for  the  assembly  before  whom  he  spoke,  observed  that,  <<  if  all 
Fox's  friends  were  to  be  considered  as  his  agents,  almost  every  honest 
man  throughout  the  country  might  be  so  esteemed,  who  was  not  a 
member  of  that  house."  An  insinuation  so  injurious,  as  well  as  in- 
sulting, produced  general  indignation  among  the  ministerial  ranks; 
and  Sir  James  Johnstone  rising  in  his  place,  demanded  whether  coun- 
sel was  to  be  allowed  thus  to  abuse  and  vilify  the  house,  under  pre- 
tence of  examining  a  witness  placed  at  the  bar?  Sir  James,  the  elder 
brother  of  Sir  William  Pulteney  and  of  Governor  Johnstone,  realized 
our  ideas  of  those  hardy  Scots,  the  companions  of  Wallace  or  of  Ro- 
bert Bruce;  east  as  he  was  in  a  Herculean  mould,  of  an  uncouth  aspect, 
rude  address,  and  almost  gigantic  proportions.  The  counsel  being 
ordered  to  withdraw,  a  short  but  acrimonious  conversation  ensued; 
Sir  James,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  exerted  from  the  opposition 
side  of  the  house,  with  a  view  to  compel  him  to  desist  from  his  charge, 
maintained  steadily  that  the  individual  who  had  offended  should  be 
called  in,  and  made  to  repeat  his  words.  Great  blame  was  attributed 
to  the  speaker,  who,  instead  of  repressing  such  disorderly  language, 
allowed  it  to  pass  unnoticed.  Cornwall  admitted  that  Erskine's  con- 
duct was  improper  and  reprehensible ;  but  excused  himself  for  not 
interfering,  by  his  not  having  heard  the  particular  expression  that  gave 
offence.  It  seemed  uncertain  whether  the  house  would  have  allowed^ 
the  m'fettter  to  rest  here,  if  Pitt  had  not  interposed  to  allay  the  warmth 
excited;  observing  with  apparent  suavity,  though  not  unaccompanied 
by  a  degree  of  sarcasm,  that  <<  he  imagined  the  counsel  bad  no  bad 
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inteotion  when  he  uttered  the  words;  or  perhaps  it  mieht  form  a  part 
of  his  instructions,  to  act  in  the  manner  that  had  excited  animadver* 
eion."  The  ministerial  interposition  proved  effectual  in  quelling  the 
irritation  of  the  assembly.  Fox  judiciously  remained  silent,  and 
Erskine  being  again  summoned  to  the  ilr,  the  examination  proceeded 
without  further  comment. 

As  I  may  not  find  any  more  appropriate  occasion  than  this  event 
offers,  for  speaking  of  a  man  who,  during  the  last  forty  yM|B,  has  so 
deservedly  occupied  so  high  a  place  in  the  public  attention^d  whom 
I  have  very  particularly  known  at  various  periods  of  my  life,  I  shall 
embrace  it,  in  order  to  present  to  the  reader  of  these  Memoirs  an  im- 
perfect portrait  of  Erskine.     He  forms,  I  believe,  the  only  instance 
in  our  history,  of  an  individual,  who  after  having  served  in  the  army 
and  the  navy,  both  which  services  he  quitted  with  discontent,  has 
attained  to  the  highest  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  bar,  to  a  pro- 
digious professional  reputation,  and  finally  to  the  peerage.     Bishop 
Burnet,  when  speaking  of  Pemberton,  who  was  made  chief  justice  of 
the  King's  Bench  by  Charles  the  Second,  towards  the  end  of  his  reign, 
adds:  <^  His  rise  was  so  particular,  that  it  is  worth  the  being  remem- 
bered.    In  his  youth  he  mixed  with  such  lewd  company,  that  he 
quickly  spent  all  he  had,  and  ran  so  deep  in  debt  that  he  was  quickly 
cast  into  a  jail,  where  he  lay  many  years.    But  he  followed  his  studies 
80  close  in  the  jail,  that  he  became  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  pro- 
fession.''    There  is,  however,  a  wide  interval  between  Pemberton's 
and  Erskine's  elevation.    A  combination  of  moral  and  physical  qua- 
lities, which  rarely  meet  in  the  same  person,  and  which  were  finally 
crowned  by  fortune  in  defiance  of  probability,  favoured  Erskine. 
Descended  from  the  royal  line  of  Scottish  kings,  he  may  nevertheless 
be  accounted  an  Englishman,  if  an  uninterrupted  residence  of  almost 
half  a  century  in  this  country,  and  a  total  absence  during  that  time 
from  the  soil  that  gave  him  birth,  can  constitute  a  denizen  of  England. 
Dining  in  company  with  Lord  Erskine,  not  long  since,  at  the  Honour- 
able Robert  Greville's,  he  assured  me  that  he  had  never  visited  Scot- 
land since  the  year  1769.     Inheriting  scarcely  any  patrimonial  for- 
tune, disgusted   alike   with   the   naval  and  the  military  profession, 
having  imprudently  married  while  very  youngs  and  finding  himself 
encumbered  with  a  numerous,  augmenting  family,  every  incitement 
which  could  propel  to  exertion,  operated  on  his  mind.     The  bar,  and 
the  bar  only,  opened  a  field  which,  if  followed  up  with  success,  would 
infallibly  conduct  to  fortune,  and  probably  to  dignity.     But  how  qua- 
lify himself,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  six,  for  such  a  career,  at  once 
dry,  laborious,  di£Bcult  and  uncertain?     It  required  uncommon  ener- 
gies of  character,  severe  application,  and  many  renunciations,  in  order 
to  acquire  the  jurisprudential  knowledge  necessary  even  for  entering 
the  lists*     By  steady  and  continued  efforts,  during  the  progress^  of 
,    which  he  sequestered  himself  for  at  least  two  years  in  a  great  degree 
from  the  dissipation  of  society,  he  surmounted  those  impediments  and 
presented  himself  on  the  arena  of  the  law.     Keppel's  trial,  which  took 
place  in  consequence  of  the  transactions  of  the  27th  July.  1 778,  (a  day 
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not  marked  in  our  naval  arnials,  like  those  of  Camperdown,  of  Abou- 
kir,  or  of  Trafalgar,  as  a  triumphant  anniversary,)  fortunately  present- 
ed to  Erskine  an  opportunity  for  rendering  himself  advantageously 
known  to  the  public.  The  expectations  excited  by  his  talents,  toge- 
ther with  the  nature  of  his  r^gnised  political  opinions,  having  pro- 
cured him  to  be  retained  on  the  side  of  the  accused  admiral;  he  dis- 
played so  happy  a  mixture  of  ability,  eloquence  and  spirit,  as  at  once 
to  establi^his  legal  reputation.  I  have  heard  him  relate  some  of  the 
particula^of  that  pleading,  not  very  long  after  they  took  place;  for 
no  man  was  more  easily  induced  to  talk  of  himself  and  his  own  per- 
formances. Making,  however,  every  allowance  for  the  embellish- 
ments of  self-love,  or  rather  of  inordinate  vanity,  he  unquestionably 
impressed  his  hearers  with  the  highest  respect  and  admiration.  A 
fearless  temper,  approaching  sometimes  to  temerity,  yet  usually  under 
the  restraint  of  judgment,  enabled  him  to  break  through  the  shackles 
previously  imposed  on  courts  of  law.  Erskine  successfully  undertook 
to  spurn  at  precedents;  to  strike  out  a  new  path  to  eminence;  to  appal 
or  silence  the  judges  themselves;  to  intimidate,  convince,  or  seduce 
the  juries;  to  appeal  from  the  understanding  to  the  feelings;  to  invoke 
religion  in  aid  of  reason;  to  cite  Scripture  whenever  it  suited  his  pur- 
poses; to  oppose  the  Bible  against  filackstone;  finally,  to  lead  captive 
his  audience,  and  to  carry  the  cause  that  he  defended  or  espoused,  by 
extorting  a  sort  of  involuntary  submission,  sometimes  yielded  almost 
in  defiance  of  evidence,  facts,  belief,  or  Mnviction. 

Whatever  exaggeration  may  appear  in  this  description,  those  per- 
sons who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  trials  on  which  Erskine  has 
distinguished  himself,  will  not  think  the  portrait  overcharged.  They 
will  recollect  the  successful  defence  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  made  by 
him  in  February  17S1 ;  that  equally  celebrated  pleading  for  the  Dean 
of  St.  Asaph,  Shipley^  in  1784 ;  the  harangues  which  saved  Stock- 
dale,  and  the  publisher  of  Paine's  ^<  Age  of  Reason ;"  finally,  his  eflTorts 
in  favour  of  Home  Tooke,  Hardy,  and  the  revolutionists  of  the  year 
1794;  together  with  so  many  other  exertions  of  eloquence  immor- 
talized in  the  records  of  our  criminal  jurisprudence.  Even  the  great 
luminaries  of  law,  when  arrayed  in  their  ermine,  and  armed  with  all 
the  o£Bcial  sanctity  or  majesty  of  their  office,  bent  under  his  ascen- 
dancy, and  seemed  to  be  half  subdued  by  his  intelligence,  or  awed 
by  his  vehemence,  pertinacity,  and  undaunted  character.  Buller,  in 
whofl»  office,  before  his  promotion  to  the  bench,  Erskine  had  studied 
the  rudiments  of  his  profession, — ^a  man  of  distinguished  ability, 
though  caricatured  in  the  print-shops  of  the  capital,  under  the  name 
of  Judge  Thumbs  from  an  unfortunate  declaration  which  he  made 
relative  to  the  powers  of  correction  legally  ivested  in  the  husband 
over  the  wife, — ^Buller,  who,  in  1784,  was  one  of  the  inferior  judges 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  but  who  long  aspired,  not  without 
reason,  to  occupy  the  first  place  in  that  tribunal,  found  himself  over- 
powered, on  many  occasions,  by  Erskine.  The  Earl  of  Mansfield 
himself,  the  oracle  of  Themis,  before  whom  every  created  thing  under 
the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall  became  dumb  or  submissive ;  unable. 
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or  reluctant,  to  impose  silence  on  one  of  his  own  countrymen,  sprung 
like  the  Murrays  from  a  noble  slock,  and  shedding  a  lustre  over  the 
soil  that  alike  gave  them  birth; — even  he  often  seemed  to  shrink 
from  the  contest,  and  give  way  to  the  impetnous  infldxibility  of  an  in- 
dividual, who,  though  sometimes  foiled,  yet,  like  Antseus,  derived ' 
strength  from  every  fall.  If  Churchill  very  unjustly  depictured 
Wedderburn  as 

«  Mute  at  the  bftr,  but  in  the  senate  loud."  '^ 

the  converse  of  the  proposition,  it  was  said,  might  apply  to  Erskine^ 
as  being  <<  loud  at  the  bar,  but  in  the  senate  mute.''  Not  that,  when 
a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  he  commonly  sat  silent  on 
great  questions,  as  1  can  attest;  and  still  less  did  he  absent  himself : 
though  he  unquestionably  did  not  display  within  the  walls  of  that 
assembly  the  overwhelming  influence  which  distinguished  him  when 
pleading  before  a  court  of  law.  His-  genius,  irresistible  while  pro*- 
fessionally  exerted,  appeared  to  be  rel^ked  under  the  majestic  elo- 
quence of  Pitt. 

In  his  person,  Erskine  combined  great  elegance  of  figure  and 
manner.  His  movements  were  all  rapid;  appropriate  to,  and  cor- 
responding with,  the  texture  of  his  mind.  Intelligence  flashed  from 
his  eyes  ;  and  his  features,  regular,  prepossessing,  as  well  as  harmo- 
nious, bespoke  him  of  no  vulgar  extraction.  He  was  slender,  finely 
proportioned;  and  of  a  just  stature.  The  tones  of  his  voice,  though 
sharp,  were  full ;  destitute  of  any  tinge  of  Scottish  accent,  and 
adequate  to  every  professional  purpose  or  exigency.  Far  inferior 
in  legal  knowledge,  not  only  to  Eeynon,  but  to  Scott,  Mitford,  and 
many  other  practitioners  at  the  bar,  he  overleaped  the  fences  that  he 
could  not  open  or  remove ;  brought  forward  auxiliaries  unknown  be- 
fore to  the  coif;  ransacked  authorities  ne^V  dreamed  of  by  his 
brethren ;  quoted  the  Pentateuch,  or  the  Proverbs,  more  frequently 
than  Coke  upon  Littleton;  and  bewildered  or  fascinated  his  hearers. 
From  great  defects  and  weaknesses  he  was  not  exempt.  His  vanity 
was  obtrusive,  and  insatiable.  Narcissus  was  not  more  enamoured  of 
his  person,  than  Erskine  ^as  of  his  talents ;  nor  contemplated  his 
own  image  with  more  complacency,  even  in  the  most  troubled 
fountains.  Portrait^of  Erskine,  as  Counsellor  Bgo,  were  sold  in  the 
shops.  His  own  speeches,  actions,  and  importance,  which  s^med 
ever  present  to  his  mind,  continually  formed  the  theme  of  his  discourse. 
How  great  therefore  must  have  been  his  mortification,  when,  on  being 
presented  to  Bonaparte  in  1802,  at  Paris,  the  Corsican  First  Consul, 
instead  of  recognising  his  extended  fame,  and  l^jeholdiAg  in  him  the 
future  Chancell^  of  Great  Britain,  only  said,  *<  Etes  vous  ligistef^^ 
The  truth  of  this  anecdote  rests  with  Fox's  Irish  biographer  and  pa- 
negyrist, Trotter;  but  1  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  Joseph  Sca- 
liger,  when  he  was  presented  to  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France, 
from  whom  he  anticipated  the  most  flattering  reception,  underwent  a 
similar,  and  a  much  coarser  overthrow  to  his  vanity  and  self-love. 
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Erskine  posseswdy  howeyer,  many  elegant  accomplishments,  rarely 
found  in  the  walks  of  the  Temple,  or  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  and  not  usa- 
ally  united  by  the  most  expanded  mind,  with  the  dry  study  of  statutes 
and  digests  of  law.  He  was  a  poet  of  no  common  order ;  and  I 
have  heard  him  repeat  his  own  verses,  with  nearly  as  much  delight 
as  he  felt,  himself,  in  reciting  them. 

Among  the  charming  women,  who,  in  1784,  adorned  the  court  of 
Charlott^j*  Mecklenburgh-Strelitz,  (or,  more  properly  to  speak,  the 
English  fl^ital ;  for  scarcely  could  the  Queen  be  said  to  have  any 
court,)  might  well  be  accounted  Lady  Payne,  now  Lady  Lavington  ; 
her  husband.  Sir  Ralph  Payne,  having  been  subsequently  created  an 
Irish  Baron.  A  native  of  Vienna,  Mademoiselle  de  Eelbel — so  she 
was  named  before  her  marriage — then  resided  with  the  Princess 
Joseph  Poniatowska,  widow  of  one  of  his  late  Polish  Majesty's 
brothers,  who  had  been  many  years  in  the  Austrian  service,  where 
he  attained  the  rank  of  general.  Her  person  and  manners  were  full 
of  grace.  At  Sir  Ralph's  house  in  Graflon-street,  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  frequently  met;  and  Erskine  having  one  day  dined  there, 
found  himself  so  indisposed  as  to  be  obliged  to  retire  after  dinner 
to  another  apartment.  Lady  Payne,  who  was  incessant  in  her  atten- 
tions to  him,  inquired,  when  he  returned  to  the  company,  how  he 
found  himself?    Erskine  took  out  a  bit  of  paper,  and  wrote  on  it, 

**  *TiB  true  I  am  in,  bat  I  cannot  oomplalp  ; 
For  he  never  knew  Pkaaure^  who  never  knew  Payne.'* 

Sir  Ralph,  with  whom  I  was  well-acquainted,  always  appeared  to' 
be  a  good-natured,  pleasing,  well-bred  man.  His  Star  rendered  him, 
like  Sir  John  Irwine,  Sir  William  Gordon,  Sir  George  Warren,  and 
other  Knights  of  the  Bath  of  that  period,  a  conspicuous  as  well  as  an 
ornamental  member  ^the  house  of  commons;  but  he  was  reported 
not  always  to  treat  his  wife  with  kindness.  Sheridan  calling  on  her 
one  morning,  found  her  in  tears,  which  she  placed,  however,  to  the 
account  of  her  monkey,  who  had  expired  only  an  hour  or  two  before, 
and  for  whose  loss  she  expressed  deep  regret  *^  Pray  write  me  an 
epitaph  for  him,"  added  she;  '^hisnams  was  iVe^f."  Sheridan  in- 
stantly penned  these  lines : 

«*Alaa!  poor  Ned  * 

•  My  monkey's  dead! 

I  had  rather  by  half 
It  had  been  Sir  Ralph.*' 

In  his  political  attachments  Erskine  was  ardent  and  impetuous,  yet 
steady ;  devoted  to  Fox,  whom  he  continued  to  follow  through  all  the 
progress  of  the  French  revolution.  Nor  was  he  less  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  attorney-general  he  had  been 
appointed  immediately  after  his  royal  highness  set  up  his  standard  of 
opposition  to  the  king  on  repairing  to  Carlton  House.  From  that 
office,  his  defence  of  Tom  Paine  occasioned  his  dismission;  but  it  was 
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only  to  reappear  subsequently  in  the  more  dignified  character  of 
chancellor'to  the  heir  apparent.  Erskine's  professional  labours  speedily 
expelled  the  demon  of  poverty  from  his  dwelling;  and  no  man  seemed 
better  to  know  the  value  of  money, — for  he  appeared  to  have  con- 
stantly before  his  eyes  JuvenaPs 

■'Hftud  facile  emergunt,  quorum  virtutibus  obstat 
-  Bes  ang^sta  domi." 

He  acquired^  as  he  well  deserved  to  do,  a  large  fortune  ;  but  the  modes 
to  which  he  had  recourse,  and  the  Trans-Atlantic  securities  in  which 
he  invested  his  money,  with  a  view,  as  he  conceived,  to  its  preserva- 
tion, in  case  of  a  great  national  convulsion  here  at  home, — precautions 
adopted  by  him  during  the  revolutionary  war, — neither  did  credit  to 
his  prudence,  nor  honour  to  his  patriotism.  Fortune,  rather  than  his 
pre-eminent  abilities,  finally  placed  the  great  seal  in  his  hand  for  a 
short  time,  and  seated  him  in  the  upper  house  of  parliament.  If  Pitt 
had  sarvived  eight  months  longer  ;  or  if,  reversing  the  events.  Fox 
had  died  in  January,  and  Pitt  in  September  of  the  same  year,  1806; 
Erskine  probably  would  have  remained  to  the  present  day  a  com- 
moner. But,  on  the  decease  of  the  first  minister,  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet,  conscious  of  the  awful  crisis  in  which  this  country 
stoo<l,  after  the  deplorable  humiliation  of  Austria  in  the  campaign  of 
1805  under  Mack,  agreed  in  advising  and  exhorting  the  king  to  accept 
their  resignation  ;  calling,  of  course,  Fox,  Lords  Grenville  and  Grey, 
to  his  counsels.  The  Duke  of  Montrose,  who  was  one  of  that  cabinet, 
assured  me  so  himself,  very  soon  after  the  event  took  place.  When, 
however,  the  list  of  individuals  selected  as  proper  for  filling  the  of&ce 
of  chancellor  was  delivered  in  to  his  majesty  by  the  new  ministers — 
at  the  head  of  which  paper  appeared  Erskine^s  name  ;  they  were  far 
from  expecting,  as  one  of  the  party  declared  to  me,  that  the  king  would 
have  acquiesced  in  the  recommendation.  Geol^e  the  Third  made  no 
objection  ;  only  observing  to  them,  «  Remember,  he  is  your  chancel- 
lor, not  minef^  and  Erskine  received  the  great  seal,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  hi^  own  political  friends.  The  defender  of  Paine,  and  of 
Home  Tooke,  could  not  be  other  than  obnoxious  to  the  king  ;  who,  if 
his  choice  had  been  wholly  unfettered,  would  probably  have  named 
Piggott  to  the  high  office  in  question.  Erskine  might,  in  such  case, 
never  have  sat  upon  the. woolsack,  nor  have  attained  to  the  peerage ; 
but  his  legal  reputation  would  not  have  suffered  by  the  exclusion;  for 
he  proved  that  an  advocate  of  paramount  abilities  might  make  a  very 
inadequate  chancellor.  His  decrees  will  not  be  ranked  with  those  of 
Yorke,  or  of  Scott ;  and  scarcely  with  those  of  Bathurst. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed^  or  assumed,  that  if  Erskine  had  not 
attained'^to  this  dignity  in  1806,  he  would  have  reached  it  six  years 
later,  in  1812  ;  when  the  regent,  being  liberated  from  the  restrictions 
imposed  on  him  by  parliament,  could  have  followed  his  own  inclina- 
tion in  the  selection  of  ministers.  I  admit,  that  if  the  king  had  died 
in  the  autumn  of  1810,  or  if  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  insUntly 
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invested  at  that  period  with  all  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty,  such 
an  event  might  probably  have  taken  place.  But,  during  the  interval 
of  about  fifteen  months  which  elapsed  between  his  majesty's  last  at- 
tack of  mental  alienation  and  his  son's  complete  emancipation  from  all 
restraint,  Lord  Eldon  had  made  a  deep  and  favourable  impression  on 
the  regent's  mind,  as  well  as  on  his  affections.  That  nobleman,  who 
to  great  legal  talents,  and  a  sound  judgment,  joins  qualities  of  a  more 
companionable  description,  is '  by  no  means  averse  to  the  conviviality 
of  the  table.  Like  the  elder  Cato,  of  whom  Horace  asserts  that  he 
frequently  warmed  bis  virtue  by  the  stimulus  of  wine.  Lord  Eldon 
willingly  indulges,  within  proper  limits,  in  that  gratification.  Of  him 
it  may  be  justly  ^aid  (as  the  same  poet  does  of  Corvinus  Messala,  when 
alluding  to  the  ^'  amphora,"  in  his  <<  0  nata  mecum,") 

**  Non  ille,  quanquam  Socraticis  madet 
Sermonibua,  te  negti^pet  horridus.'* 

It  can,  therefore,  excite  no  surprise  if  I  state  that  Lord  Erskine,  though 
from  long  habits  of  intercourse  he  must  have  been  more  personally 
familiar  with  his  royal  highness  than  the  present  chancellor,  does  not 
occupy  a  higher  place  in  his  confidence.  I  know  indeed,  from  good 
authority,  that  during  tbe  summer  of  1815,  Lord  Eldon,  finding  him*- 
self  attacked  by  infirmities  and  diseases  which,  as  he  apprehended, 
would  or  might  disqualify  him  for  fulfilling  the  laborious  duties  of  hi» 
office,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  regent,  requesting  permission  to  resign 
his  employment.  In  reply,  the  prince  besought  him  to  lay  aside  any 
such  intention  ;  and  added,  among  other  flattering  expressions,  that 
^  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  cabinet  upon  whom  he  (the  regent)  could 
repose  with  confidence." 

Lord  Eldon  complied  with  the  royal  wish  ;  and  some  time  after- 
wards, while  dining  with  Lord  Liverpool,  having  drunk  at  least  a' 
bottle  of  port  wine,  heipulled  out  the  letter  in  question,  and  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  for  his  perusal.  That  mi- 
nister, not  a  littl^  wounded,  as  well  as  irritated,  at  the  exclusive  moral 
preference  manifested  towards  the  chancellor,  hurried  away  next  morn- 
ing to  Carlton  House,  and  tendered  his  resignation.  Surprised  at  so 
unexpected  an  event,  his  royal  highness  requested  to  be  informed  of 
the  motives  that  gave  rise  to  it  Lord  Liverpool  replied  by  stating 
the  nature  of  the  written  communication  which  Lord  Eldon  had  shown 
him  pnder  the  prince's  hand ;  adding,  that  <<  if  confidence  could  be  no 
longer  reposed  in  him,  it  became  him  to  retire  from  office." 

The  regent  experienced,  however,  very  little  difficulty  in  calming 
this  ebullition  of  ministerial  resentment ;  and  over  another  bottle  he 
effected  a  pacification.  In  fact,  the  chancellor  and  Lord  Sidmouth  are 
the  only  two  members  of  the  present  cabinet  whose  convivial  temper 
sympathized  with  that  of  the  prince. 

Lord  Erskine,  verging,  as  he  now  is,  rapidly  towards  his  seventieth 

Eear,  though  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  mental,  no  less  than  of  hia 
odily  faculties,  yet  appears  very  unlikely  to  hold  the  great  seal  a  se- 
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coDd  time.  Deeorateff  wi|h  the  order  of  the  Thifltle,  and  long  retired 
from  the  bar^  he  should  rather  be  considered  as  a  friend  and  a  com- 
panion of  the  regent,  than  as  any  longer  a  candidate  for  the  dignity  of 
ehaneellor.  I  regard  his  legal  and  his  political  race  as  in  fact  termi- 
nated, though  he  may  long  continue  to  speak  and  vote  in  the  house 
of  peers.  The  elevated  and  generous  spirit  of  independence  which  he 
displayed  throughout  the  whole  parliamentary  proceedings  instituted 
against  the  unhappy  queen  of  George  the  Fourth,  have  covered  Lord 
Erskine  with  immortal  honour ;  and  have  stamped  him  in  age,  as  he 
was  in  youth,  the  intrepid  defender  of  oppressed  or  persecuted  indivi- 
duals. In  order  justly  to  appreciate  his  merit,  we  must  recollect  how 
ardent  was  his  personal  affection  to  the  sovereign  whose  will  he  op- 
posed. Only  a  paramount  sense  of  moral  duty,  and  a  conscientious 
discharge  of  it,  could  have  ever  surmounted  that  strong  attachment, 
cemented  by  so  many  years  of  service.  To  the  queen  he  was  alto- 
gether unknown.  If  such  conduct  does  not  entitle  to  admiration  and 
applause,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  can  ensure  it  Posterity  will 
remunerate  him. 

Sih  June. — One  of  the  most  interesting  debates  at  ^hieh  I  was  ever 
present,  took  place  when  Welbore  Ellis,  with  his  characteristic  for^ 
mality,  after  a  tedious  speech,  concluded  by  movins  that  <*  the  high 
bailiff  of  Westminster  be  ordered  forthwith  to  make  return  of  two 
members.^'  Ellis  himself,  who  had  long  toiled  ineffectually  in  the 
ranks  of  opposition,  was  elevated  to  the  British  peerage,  about  ten 
years  later,  when  near  fourscore  years  of  age ;  thus  receiving,  like  so 
many  others,  that  dignity  from  the  hand  of  Pitt  which  he  found  it 
vain  to  hope  he  ever  could  attain  from  Fox.  It  is  difficult  to  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  oration — for  such  it  might  properly  be  deemed, 
as  much  as  any  of  those  attributed  to  Demosthenes  or^o  Tully — which 
the  last-mentioned  illustrious  but  persecuted  member  pronounced  on 
this  occasion.  It  comprised  all  that  eloquence,  sustained  by  a  just 
cause,  could  combine  to  persuade  and  to  gain  over  his  judges :  but, 
however  brilliant  might  be  the  matter,  it  wanted  prudence  in  its  con- 
ception, and  brevity  in  its  delivery.  After  pointedly  answering,  ^eri- 
aftm,  Lord  Mulgrave,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Lord  Mahon ; 
against  each  of  whom  he  protested,  not  without  reason,  as  prejudiced 
imiividuals  unfit  to  vote  upon  such  a  question  ;  he  addressed  himself 
personally  to  Pitt.  In  animated  language  he  exhorted  the  new  fir^t 
minister  not  to  become  an  instrument  of  oppression  in  the  hands  of 
others ;  thereby  formine  a  precedent,  which,  while  it  disgraced  the 
house  of  commons,  would  infallibly  open  the  eyes  of  all  moderate  men 
throughout  the  nation.  Treating  with  derision  the  pretended  scruples 
of  Corbett,  the  high  bailiff,  as  being  inspired,  not  by  conscience,  nor 
by  justice,  but  as  a  low  contrivance  of  his  own  ministerial  enemies, 
witD  a  view  to  prevent  his  being  returned  member  for  Westminster ; 
he  again  demanded  that  the  validity  of  his  election  should  be  referred 
to  a  committee  appointed  under  <<the  Grenville  Bill/'  With  impas- 
sioned declamation  he  owned  and  lamented  his  own  poverty,  which 
imposing  on  his  friends  the  necessity  of  defraying  from  their  private 
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purses  the  enormous  expenses  of  an  int^^fQiinftble  serotiny»  mounded 
his  feelings  in  the  deepest  nnanner.  Never,  he  said,  till  the  present 
occasion,  did  he  languish  for  affluence,  or  deplore  his  incapacity  to 
maintain  with  his  own  fortune  his  own  right !  Then,  with  consum- 
mate imprudence,  but  in  words  of  great  energy,  he  directed  his  whole 
artillery  against  the^  secret  advisers  of  the  measure.  Against  the  sove- 
reign him9elf,  whom,  without  violating  the  forms  of  the  house,  he  de* 
^ignated  in  very  intelligible  terms,  and  whose  sacred  name,  he  said, 
had  been  prostituted  in  the  most  shameless  manner,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  election,  to  the  subversion  of  all  decency  or  law;  he 
levelled  his  severest  observations.  Nor  did  he  allow  Jenkinson  to 
escape  under  the  veil  of  silence,  obscurity,  and  retirement,  beneath 
which  he  attempted  or  affected  to  shelter  himself  since  Pittas  entrance 
on  office. 

Assuming  as  a  fact,  that  the  new  minister  was  only  the  ostensible 
author  of  those  measures  which  he  did  not  direct,  and  could  not  con- 
trol ;  an  accusation  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  wholly  destitute 
of  proof,  and,  as  I  believe,  of  truth;  Fox  exclaimed,  <<  I  am  far  from 
attributing  to  Hie  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  the  guilt  of  being  a 
voluntary  instrument  in  this  vile  affair.  He  is  not,  I  am  well  aware, 
a  free  agent.  Not,  therefore,  to  Asm,  but  to  its  true  authors,  do  I 
impute  the  act ;  to  that  obstinate,  dark,  and  short-sighted  spirit,  which, 
like  a  species  of  infatuation,  pervades,  as  it  has  uniformly  guided  and 
overshadowed,  the  councils  of  this  unfortunate  country,  throughout 
the  whole  progress  of  Me /?rc56n/  disgracfiful  and  calamitous  reign. 
I  attribute  it  to  that  weak,  that  ruinous  and  damnable  system,  which 
has  produced  all  our  miseries,  and  all  our  misfortunes,  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe;  to  those  secret  advisers  of  the  crown,  whose  rancour  is 
only  surpassed  l^  their  cruelty;  and  whose  malignant  nature  impels 
them  to  pursue  with  insatiate  revenge  the  object  of  their  enmity. '^ 
When  we  maturely  weigh  the  import  of  these  expressions,  and  con- 
sider how  deep  a  stain  they  affix  on  the  person  whom  they  describe ; 
we  cannot  wonder  that  the  individual  who  used  them  should  have  re- 
mained two-and-twenty  years  excluded  from  the  councils  of  the 
sovereign  whom  he  thus  accused.  Fox,  by  allowing  his  indignation 
to  overpower  his  discretion,  in  fact  confirmed  his  rival  in  office,  while 
he  closed  the  doors  of  employment  on  himself.  How  could  Greorge 
the  Third  voluntarily  admit  into  his  cabinet  a  man  who  had  so  point- 
edly held  him  up  to  the  condemnatipn  of  his  own  subjects?  If  Fox 
had  changed  the  nature  of  his  attack,  and  transferred  his  accusations 
exclusively  to  the  minister,  opportunities  might  and  would  have  arisen 
for  facilitating  his  return  to  power.  It  is  true  that  the  first  Earl  of 
Chatham,  while  he  still  remained  a  commoner,  had  made  use  of  simi- 
lar language;  but  that  great  statesman  spoke  from  higher  ground  than 
Fox,  and  with  more  effect,  after  having  triumphed,  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe,  Aver  the  united  power  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Nor  did 
even  his  example  hold  out  any  encouragement  to  such  a  denunciation 
of  the  king;  since,  after  his  resignation  in  1761,  during  the  course  of 
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seventeen  years  that  Lord  Chatham  survived^  he  was  scarcely  all  to- 
getlier  a  single  year  in  office. 

Jenkinson  was  present  during  the  whple  of  this  severe  philippic; 
but  he  possessed  too  much  command  over  his  passions  to  notice  Fox's 
insinuations.  With  consummate  judgment  he  had  withdrawn  himself 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  public  eye,  and  waited  in  silence  for  his 
reward.  Far  from  taking  as  yet  any  ostensible  part  or  place  in  the 
new  administration,  he  avoided  at  this  time  ever  approaching  the 
treasury  bench;  mixed  personally  in  none  of  the  debates ;  but,  modestly 
seating  himself  al  a  distance,  on  the  opposition  side,  towards  the  lower 
part  of  the  house,  ne  seemed  studiously  to  shun  observation.  Pre- 
sumptive heir,  as  he  was,  to  the  title  and  estate  of  Sir  Banks  Jenkin- 
son, he  had  likewise  unquestionably  secured  the  promise  of  a  British 
peerage,  as  soon  as  circumstances  should  enable  the  sovereign  and  his 
minister  to  bestow  on  him  that  dignity,  without  exciting  too  much 
animadversion.  Even  his  name  was  nat  to  be  found  at  this  time  in 
the  Court  Calendar,  connected  with  any  Englislr  office.  So  supple, 
cautious,  and  patient  was  he;  and  by  such  unmarked  steps  did  he  ad- 
vance as  it  were  in  the  dtkvky/eeling  his  way  up  to  the  house  of  lords! 
Neither  did  Pitt,  in  his  reply,  condescend  to  notice,  or  to  refute  the 
asBertion  made  of  his  being,  himself,  only  a  puppet  agitated  by  unseen 
wires ;  though  he  retorted  on  his  adversary  every  accusation  calculated 
to  render  him  an  object  of  national  reprobation.  With  contemptuous 
irony  he  observed,  that  Lord  North  and  Fox  had  not  during  many 
years  agreed  on  any  political  question,  except  in  their  decision  upon 
the  memorable  Middlesex  election,  which  seated  Colonel  Luttrell  in 
the  hoQse;  a  decision  now  so  generally  condemned :  and  next,  in  their 
condemnation  of  <<the  Grenville  Bill ;"  a  bill  now  so  tmiversally  ap- 
plauded. Fox's  early  employment  under  Lord  North's  administra- 
tion, followed  by  his  subsequent  opposition  to  that  minister,  and  ter- 
minating in  their  coalition,  necessarily  subjected  him  to  comments  on 
his  parliamentary  inconsistency  or  contradictions. 

The  motion  of  Welbore  Ellis  was  negatived  by  sevent jf -eight ^  after 
a  debate  protracted  to  a  late  hour.  Yet  even  in  this  triumph  the 
minister  might  find  ground  for  mortification ;  and  he  must  have  in- 
voluntarily felt  how  languid  or  reluctant  was  the  support  extended  to 
him  on  the  present  question,  compared  with  the  vast  majority  that 
carried  the  address  to  the  crown,  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  The 
opposition  could  only  produce  on  that  occasion  114  votes;  while  117 
divided  for  compelling  the  high  bailifi*to  make  a  return  to  the  precept. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  282  members  voted  with  administration, 
when  they  were  called  on  to  manifest  their  loyalty  to  the  sovereign, 
and  their  confidence  in  the  government;  195  could  with  difficulty  be 
fcHind  to  carry  a  question  of  personal  oppression.  So  strong  was  the 
moral  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  even  in  an  assembly  convoked  under 
the  warmest  impressions  of  partiality  towards  the  minister,  and  of 
corresponding  condemnation  for  the  coalition!  Availing  himself  of 
his  numerical  superiority,  conscious  of  the  invidious  nature  of  the 
question,  and  desirous,  if  possible,  to  terminate  a  contest  which,  as 
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he  well  knew,  violated  the  principles  of  justice;  Pitt  lost  not  a  moment 
in  moving  that  ^  the  high  bailiff  do  proceed  in  the  scrutiny  with  all 
practicable  despatch.''  The  motion  was  carried ;  and  Corbett,  being 
called  to  the  bar,  received  from  the  Speaker's  mouth  information  of 
the  decision  of  the  house.  Thus  may  be  said  to  have  finished  the  first 
act  of  a  political  farce,  in  which,  though  Fox  was  overborne  by  num- 
bers, the  minister  could  derive  little  gratification  from  his  victory. 
Public  opinion  amply  indemnified  the  vanquished  representative  for 
Westminster.  During  other  periods  of  the  present  reign,  when  the 
tide  ran  with  less  impetuosity  in  favour  of  the  sovereign,  and  of  ad- 
ministration,  so  oppressive  an  exertion  of  power  against  an  individual 
might  even  have  produced  consequences  most  injurious  to  the  govern- 
ment. But  the  unpopularity  of  the  coalition^  aggravated  by  the  ge- 
neral condemnation  which  ^^the  East  India  Bill"  had  excited  through- 
out the  country,  supplied  every  deficiency  of  substantial  justice,  and 
sustained  the  new  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  his  elevation. 

9/A — 16/Af/e/ne.—-The  Westminster  election  being  now  dismissed 
for  some  months,  the  real  business  of  the  session  commenced;  but 
Burke  first  rang  the  knell  of  the  departed  house  of  commons,  at 
which  ceremony  he  performed  the  part  of  chief  mourner.  In  a  "Re- 
presentation," as  he  denominated  it,  the  reading  of  which  at  the 
table,  h6wever  incredible  it  may  seem,  consumed  more  than  three 
hours,  he  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  that  ministers  had  calumniated 
Fox's  late  measures;  while,  impelled  by  motives  of  personal  ambition, 
they  had  advised  the  dissolution  of  an  assembly  which  they  could 
neither  persuade  nor  corrupt  Every  assertion  contained  in  Burke's 
motion  constituting  the  severest  satire  both  on  the  sovereign  and  on 
his  ministers,  it  received  an  immediate  negative,  without  producing 
answer  or  debate  of  any  kind;  the  mover's  only  object  being  to  com- 
memorate his  opinions,  and  thus  to  transmit  them  to  posterity,  em- 
bodied in  the  journals  of  the  house. 

A  discussion  of  a  very  different  nature  followed,  tvvo  days  later, 
when  Sawbridge  revived  the  important  subject,  already  twice  agitated 
^luring  the  existence  of  the  late  parliament,  for  amending  the  national 
representation.  Its  introduction  placed  the  first  minister  in  a  position 
4>f  some  delicacy,  since  he  was  now  called  on  to  prove  the  sincerity  of 
his  speeches  and  professions  when  out  of  ofiice.  Sawbridge  refusing 
to  postpone  hia  moiion,  which  was  '^for  appointing  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  present  state  of  the  representation  of  the  commons;" 
being  literally  the  very  proposition  recommended  by  Pitt  in  1782« 
from  the  treasury  bench;  and  all  eyes  being  directed  towards  him,  he 
was  compelled  to  rise. 

While,  in  the  progress  of  his  speech,  he  continued  to  profess  the 
•same  ardour  in  the  cause  as  he  had  always  felt;  he  maintained, 
though  without  assigning  any  specific  reasons  for  his  opinion,  that 
^<it  was  out  of  season  at  this  juncture."  He  did  not,  however,  fail 
to  pledge  himself  in  words  the  most  solemn,  to  bring  forward  the 
subject,  as  early  as  it  might  be  possible,  in  the  ensuing  session;  pro- 
testing his  sincerity  in  e&cting  the  object  of  national  reform.     These 
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aflsarances  of  future  support,  combined  as  they  were  with  such  a  re- 
luetaoce  to  agitate  the  question  immediately,  did  not  escape  Fox'a 
observation;  who,  though  he  affected  not  to  distrust  the  minister's 
declarations,  demanded  to  be  Informed  what  causes  constituted  the 
particular  inaptitude  of  the  present  moment.     But,  no  reply  nor  ex- 
planation being  given  from  the  treasury  bench,  Sawbridge  declared 
that,  under  such  reserve,  he  should  presist  in  his  motion.     He  waa 
a  stern  republican  in  his  principles,  almost  hideous  in  his  aspect, 
which  always  reminded  me  of  Tiberius,  as  drawn  by  Tacitus;  of  a 
coarse  figure,  and  still  coarser  manners;  but  possessing  an  aniple  for- 
tune, and  a  strong  understanding.     Nor  did  he  want  qualificationa 
adapted  to  social  li|||  bein^indisputably  the  greatest  proficient. at  the 
game  of  whist  whoiRas  then  to  be  found  among  the  clubs  of  St  James's- 
atreet.     Since  the  decease  of  Beckford,  so  famous  for  his  opposition 
to  the  crown  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign;  and  of  Crosby, 
who  was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  y|e  house  of  commons;  no  in- 
dividual in  our  time,  that  had  filled  tne  post  of  lord  mayor,  if  we 
except  Wilkes,  attained  to  greater  popularity  than  Sawbridge,  previ- 
ous to  the  existence  of  tbe  coalition, 

A  very  interesting  debate  ensued,  in  which  Sir  Richard  Hill  took 
a  conspicuous  paprt.     Representing,  as  he  did,  a  great  county  (Shrop- 
shire), where  he  inherited  a  large  estate,  he  was  heard  with  respect 
whenever  he  addressed  the  house.     Warmly  attached  to  Pitt,  he  had 
imbibed  very  deep  prejudices  against  the  coalition;  and  in  his  sar- 
castic or  satirical  animadversions  on  Fox,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he 
frequently  transgressed  the  limits  of  strict  decorum,  if  he  did  not 
trespass  on  the  regulations  of  debate.     With  Holy  Writ  he  was  very 
familiar;  and  as  he  pressed  the  Bible  constantly  into  his  service, 
while  speaking  on  political  subjects,  not  always  with  the  gravity  that 
such  a  book  seemed  to  demand, — the  ^<  Rolliad^'  held  him  up  conspi- 
cuously to  ridicule,  as  the  <<  Scriptural  Killigrew.'^   Professing  himself 
a  friend  to  parliamentary  reform,  he  nevertheless  coincided  with  the 
first  minister  in  wishing  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  so  important  a 
question  to  a  more  propitious  moment;  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
which  he  delivered  from  the  treasury  bench,  he  declaimed  with  great 
asperity  on  the  American  war,  as  well  as  personally  on  Lord  North, 
under  whose  administration  a  contest  so  ill  conducted  and  unfortunate 
took  place.     That  nobleman,  thus  attacked,  stood  up;  and  after  com- 
bating with  arguments  drawn  from  experience,  history,  and  reason, 
the  specious  plans  of  reform,  to  all  of  which  lie  professed  himself  r 
determined  enemy,  as  substituting  delusive  theory  in  the  place  of 
great  and  acknowledged,  though  imperfect,  benefit;  he  adverted  to  the 
hostilities  with  America.     Far  from  deprecating  the  agitation  of  the 
subject  he  demanded  it;  denied  that  he  had  caused  the  calamities  so 
eloquently  depictured,  and  called  on  his  accusers  to  bring  forward  a 
charge  against  him.     ^  I  found,"  said  he,  ^  the  American  war  when 
I  became  minister:  I  did  not  create  it.     On  the  contrary,  it  was  the 
war  of  the  country,  of  parliament,  and  approved  by  the  people.    But, 
if  the  gentlemen  opposite  think  otherwise,  let  them  come  forward  and 
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accuse  me.  I  shall  not  shrink.  I  am  ready  to  meet/  and  to  repel 
their  charge.  Nay,  I  demand  it,  as  a  matter  of  justice.  There  can 
exist  no  reason  now  for  withholding  it.  I  am  wholly  unprotected. 
The  minister  of  the  day  has  a  house  of  commons  to  accuse  me,  a 
house  of  peers  to  try  me;  he  is  master  of  all  the  written  evidence 
that  exists  against  me.  And  as  to  parole  testimony/^  continued  he, 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  Dundas,  «<  almost  all  those  individuals  who  were 
my  confidential  friends,  in  whom  I  reposed  my  secrets,  are  now 
Jliecome  his  friends.  Yet  I  court  the  inquiry:  but  if,  when  thus  called 
on,  they  do  not  grant  it,  I  must  insist  that  they  do  not  henceforward 
argue  upon  the  charge  as  if  it  were  proved." 

So  manly  and  peremptory  a  challenge,  ^hile  it  imposed  silence  on 
bis  accusers, — for  not  a  word  of  reply  proceeded  from  any  member  of 
administration, — produced  expressions  of  admiration  at  the  ability, 
as  well  as  the  firmness,  which  it  displayed. 

Pitt,  though  only  three  yeais  earlier  he  had  harangued  with  vehe- 
mence against  the  ministerial  conductors  of  that  war,  and  had  even 
invoked  the  divine  vengeance  on  their  heads,  yet  remained  mute. 
He  unquestionably  felt  that  a  parliamentary  prosecution  of  the  minis- 
ter who  carried  on  that  contest  must  involve  in  the  culpability  im- 
puted, the  sovereign  at  the  head  of  whose  counsels  he  now  actually 
presided.  In  fact,  George  the 'Third  could  no  more  have  abandoned 
Lord  North  to  the  rage  of  his  enemies,  than  Charles  the  First  ought 
to  have  consented  to  the  execution  of  Lord  Strafibrd.  Both  minis* 
ters  were  equally  agents  of  the  royal  will,  and  both  were  alike  enti- 
tled to  protection  from  the  prince  whom  they  obeyed,  if  not  constitu-. 
tionally,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  at  the  revolution  of 
1688,  yet  in  a  moral  and  individual  sense.  On  the  other  hand,  Fox 
and  Burke,  who  had  now  implicated  themselves  with  the  v^ry  mi- 
nister whose  measures  and  policy  had  so  long  constituted  the  theme 
of  their  invectives,  could  not  draw  out  in  hostile  array  for  his  destruc- 
tion. Such  were  the  causes  that  extended  a  veil  over  the  administra- 
tion of  Lord  North,  and  consigned  it  to  a  wise  oblivion. 

From  this  period  the  American  war  seemed  to  be  nearly  forgotten, 
and  to  have  passed  into  the  province  of  history,  like  the  <^  war  of  the 
Succession,"  or  the  <<  war  of  Seven  Years."  Allusion  was  indeed 
occasionally  made  to  it;  but  it  no  more  constituted,  as  it  had  done 
during  so  many  sessions,  the  perpetual  weapon  of  declamation; 
while  the  nobleman  who  had  conducted  it,  though  he  never  again 
came  forward  in  an  official  character,  yet  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
bis  life  in  dignified  repose,  surrounded  by  admiring  friends,  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family.  1  have  seen  him  often  during  that  period,  in 
his  own  drawing-room  in  Grosvenor-square.  There,  of  evenings, 
with  Gibbon  by  his  side,  who  formed  a  frequent  guest  during  his 
visits  to  England  from  Lausanne ;  Lord  North,  blind  and  infirm,  dis- 
played not  only  insuperable  suavity  of  temper,  but  disclosed  the 
stores  of  a  classic  mind,  wit,  and  variety  of  the  most  interesting  in- 
formation. Pope,  when  speaking  of  Sir  Robert  Waipole  after  his 
retreat  from  public  life,  says, 
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"I  shun  his  zenith,  court  his  mild  decline/' 

T 

But  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  when  no  longer  first  minister,  by  no  means 
either  possessed  the  same  intellectual  resources,  or  exhibited  the  same 
domestic  virtues,  as  his  successor  in  office  under  the  present  reign. 

Sawbridge  pertinaciously  refusing  to  postpone  or  to  withdraw  his 
fnotiofij  Lord  Mulgrave  moved  "  the  previous  question;"  a  manoeuvre 
of  which  Sawbridge  loudly  complained,  as  an  unfair  expedient  for 
getting  rid  of  the  proposition,  without  giving  it  a  decided  negative. 
After  a  debate  of  considerable  length,  on  coming  to  a  division,  the 
numbers  were  only  125  for  appointing  a  committee,  while  199  sup- 
ported Lford  Mulgntve;  thus  rejecting  the  first  proposed  step  towards 
reform,  by  a  majorMy  of  seventy-fouv  votes.  If  ever  the  proposition 
could  have  met  with  success,  it  would  have  been  adopted  in  1782, 
when  Pitt  agitated  it  under  the  Rockingham  administration.  Every 
circumstance  then  conspigid  to  favour  its  introduction:  ministers 
deeply  pledged  to  reform,  who  had  already  carried  retrenchment  into 
almost  all  the  departments  of  the  royal  household  or  expenditure;  a 
house  of  commons  left  without  a  leader,  disbanded,  and  in  which 
assembly  numbers  were  inclined  to  support  any  measure  that  promised  ' 
extrication  from  the  state  of  distress  into  which  the  nation  was  plunged 
by  the  American  war;  a  country  humiliated,  drained,  discontented, 
and  calling  for  redress;  lastly,  a  sovereign  fettered,  disarmed,  and  in- 
capable of  opposing  any  efifectual  resistance  to  the  measure.  In  fact,  a 
majority  of  only  twenty  then  negatived  the  motion ;  so  that  eleven 
individuals,  by  changing  sides,  might  have  carried  it,  and  opened  wide 
the  door  to  future  changes  in  the  constitution.  It  must  likewise  be 
remembered,  that  in  May,  1782,  Lord  North,  w|p>  had  only  been 
driven  from  employment  a  few  weeks,  took  no  active  part  in  opposing 
the  proposition.  He  was  present,  indeed,  and  voted  against  it;  but, 
as  if  stunned  by  the  late  political  events,  to  the  surprise  of  his  friends, 
be  did  not  open  his  lips.  Nor  ought  we  to  forget,  that  at  the  moment 
when  Pitt  addressed  the  house,  we  had  reached  the  lowest  point  of 
national  depression  to  which  we  sunk,  just  previous  to  the  intelligence 
of  Rodney^s  great  naval  victory  over  De  Grasse.  When  a  similar 
experiment  was  reiterated  in  the  ensuing  session,  by  the  same  person, 
its  result  was  widely  difierent.  The  house  had  already  recovered  from 
its  apathy,  and  shaken  ofi*  its  deference  or  submission  to  reformers, 
ho wev^  plausible  their  systems  might  appear  in  theory,  when,  deco- 
rated ymh  the  charms  of  eloquence.  Lord  North  amply  compensated 
for  his  silence  in  1782,  by  his  active  exertions  and  powerful  opposition 
in  1783.  On  the  first  of  those  occasions  the  attendance  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded three  hundred ;  while  on  the  second  nearly  four  hundred  and 
fifty  members  voted.  Yet  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty-nine 
persons  were  found  to  support  the  motion;  among  whom  the  names 
of  Thomas  Pitt  and  of  Henry  Dundas,  however  respectable  they  might 
be  individually,  served  only  to  excite  ridicule.  So  soon  had  the  cry 
for  parliamentary  reform  subsided,  and  such  was  the  operation  of  time 
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on  the  minds  of  men,  in  preventiiig  them  from  the  haHy  adoption  of 
projects  for  ameliorating  the  national  representation! 

30/A  June. — The  month  of  June  already  drew  to  its  close  before 
the  new  minister  brought  forward  his  measures  of  finance  to  meet  the 
exigences  of  the  year ;  or,  in  parliamentary  language, «  opened  the 
budget.'^  He  performed  this  arduous  task  in  a  manner  at  once  so 
Toluminous,  accurate  and  masterly,  as  to  excite  universal  admiration: 
a  sentiment  which  received  no  small  augmentation,  if  we  reflect  that 
be  had  then  only  just  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year.  Pitt  may,  in- 
deed, be  regarded  as  a  political  phenomenon,  not  likely  to  recur  in  the 
lapse  of  many  ages;  unless  we  should  incline  to  consider  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  (now  Marquis  of  Lansdown,)  who  in  1806,  as  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  executed  the  same  ministerial  function,  to  form  any 
sort  of  parallel.  Pitt's  youth  furnished  opposition  for  a  long  time 
with  a  fertile  theme  of  ridicule  and  comment  "  The  RoUiad,"  de- 
scribing him  in  1784,  exclainHc 

''Above  the  rest,  majestically  great, 
Behold  the  infant  Atlas  of  the  state. 
The  matchless  miracle  of  modem  days; 
In  whom  Britannia  to  the  world  displays 
A  sight  to  make  surroundings  nations  stare; 
A  Ungdom  trusted  to  a  schoolboy's  care!" 

Early  in  July,  this  <<  schoolboy"  introduced  his  <<East  India  Bill;" 
and  nearly  the  whole  month  was  consumed  in  the  discussions  or  alte* 
rations  to  which  it  gave  rise.  The  measure  unquestionably  could  npt 
be  cBarged  with  the  same  imputations  of  personal  ambition,  rapacity 
and  confiscation  ni^ich  Fox's  bill  had  occasioned:  the  consent  of  the 
directors  to  its  introducticyi,  and  afterwards  of  the  proprietors,  being 
obtained;  the  political  power  antecedently  vested  in  both  which  bodies 
of  men,  though  diminished  and  restricted,  was  by  no  means  annihi- 
lated. Indeed,  from  its  first  introduction,  down  to  the  time  of  its 
finally  passing  the  house  of  commons,  concession  and  conciliation  ap- 
peared to  animate  the  minister,  who  modulated,  expunged,  or  altered 
numerous  clauses  and  regulations.  Some  of  these  substitutions  were 
suggested  by  his  own  friends  or  supporters ;  but  the  far  greater  part 
emanated  from  the  ranks  of  opposition.  Important  as  the  subject  was 
in  itself,  and  still  mora  important  as  it  must  prove  in  its  operation  or 
consequences,  it  neither  excited  the  interest,  nor  produced  the  attend- 
ance, which  had  distinguished  the  former  <^  East  India  Bill.^  The 
advanced  season  of  the  year,  and  the  overwhelming  majorities  which 
the  administration  commanded  on  every  division,  greatly  diminished 
the  e&ertions  of  mutual  hostility.  Fox,  it  is  true,  while  he  justified 
his  own  billy  attacked  the  minister's  proposition  with  the  strongest 
weapons  of  reason  and  argument.  Sheridan  transfixed  it  with  the 
keenest  shafts  of  ridicule,  and  Burke  thundered  against  it  with  no  less 
indignation  than  Demosthenes  inveighed  against  Philip.  On  the  other 
band,  Jenkinaon,  emerging  from  the  sort  of  obscurity  in  which  he 
had  attempted  or  afiected  to  remain  ever  since  the  commencement  of 
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the  seflsioOy  iftw  came  forward  for  the  first  time,  and  from  the  minis- 
terial side  of  the  house  extended  his  active  support^  or,  as  the  opposi- 
tion denominated  it,  his  sanction  to  the  measure. 

2d — 28M  July. — ^**  I  am  charged,"  said  Fox,  **  with  erecting  a 
fourth  estate  in  the  legislature,  by  my  bill  for  the  government  of  India. 
But  did  it,  in  fact,  erect  any  estate  that  was  not  previously  in  exist- 
ence? The  Court  of  Directors  was  the  fourth  estate;  and  my  bill 
only  altered  the  nature  of  that  estate,  from  one  without  efiScacy,  4elu- 
eive  and  destitute  of  control,  to  a  power  constantly  under  check,  and 
removable  by  address  from  either  house  of  parliament." — "I  admit 
that  I  took  the  commerce^  as  well  as  the  government  of  India;  for 
doing  which  I  was  traduced  throughout  the  country.  But  what  is  the 
measure  of  the  present  minister?  The  new  India  Board  that  he  pro- 
poses to  erect,  may  send  instructions  to  India  in  commercial^  as  well 
88  in  political  matters,  where  they  think  the  revenue  to  be  concerned. 
Oh!  but,  says  he,  flie  cMipany  may  appeal.  Appeal! — To  whom, 
and  from  whom?  Is  such  a  pretended  appeal  anything  except  a  fal- 
lacy and  a  farce?  Will  the  company  appeal  from  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  and  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  to  the  king  in  coun- 
cil? And  will  not  the  king  take  the  opinions  of  those  ministers?  Or 
does  the  bill  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  company  may  appeal  from  the 
ostensible  cabinet  to  the  secret  junto,  who  constitute  the  real  govern- 
ment of  the  country  ?" 

Sheridan  exposed  the  measure  to  derision,  as  being  not  only  drawn 
np  in  the  most  slovenly  manner,  but  deficient  in  all  the  qualities  that 
could  entitle  it  to  public  attention  or  respect.  Pitt,  in  order  tx^ani- 
fest  his  candour,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  adoptec^every ' 
suggestion  that  might  render  the  bill  more  salutarjf^r  palatable,  having 
admitted  twenty-one  new  clauses,  which  v^ere  severally  distinguishlbd 
by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  Siteridan  seized  on  the  circumstance,  as 
affording  ample  matter  for  contemptuous  comment.  -He  entreated  of 
some  member  to  pro|K)8e  three  more  clauses,  which,  he  said,  were  re- 
quisite in  order  to  complete  the  ministerial  horn-book,  **The  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  acts  indeed  wisely,"  added  he,  ^Mn  admitting 
that  there  exist  good  reasons  for  the  alterations.  If  he  looks  round 
him,  he  will  find  reasons  strong  enough  to  make  him  desirous  of  con- 
ciliating those  persons  who,  after  having  overturned  one  administration, 
are  powerful  enough  to  make  him  feel  that  he  is  a  mere  creature  of 
their/>wn  formation,  whom,  as  they  have  set  up,  so  they  may  pull 
down  at  pleasure."  The  application  of  these  insinuations,  as  well  as  of 
Fox's  allusions,  to  the  pretended  influence  of  Jenkinson  behind  the 
throne,  was  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken  by  any  person.  Pitt  did  not, 
however,  condescend  to  answer,  or  even  to  notice,  such  aspersions. 

In  language  more  indignant,  Burke  made  the  roof  resound  with  his 
declamations  against  every  part  of  the  bill;  which  measure  he  consign- 
ed to  the  abhorrence  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  as  only  framed  for  pur- 
poses of  malversation,  tyranny,  and  oppression.  He  reprobated  the 
contumelious  treatment  which  ^<  the  reports  of  the  select  committee," 
where  he  himself  most^  actively  assisted  as  a  member,  had  recently 
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undergone  from  the  lord  chancellor;  that  nobleman  nof  having  heai- 
tated,  in  his  place  as  a  peer,  to  denominate  them  **  compositions  en- 
titled to  no  more  credit  than  the  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe/' 
On  the  Governor-general  of  Bengal,  Burke  poured  out  all  the  vials  of 
his  wrath;  declaring  that  he  was  ready  instantly  to  go  into  the  proof 
of  the  numerous  crimes  laid  to  Hasting's  charge,  in  the  reports  pre- 
sented to  the  house.  In  the  name  of  the  plundered  natives  of  Indos- 
tan^  who^e  grievances,  he  said,  were  intolerable,  he  entered  his  protest 
against  Pittas  bill.  Against  the  tribunal,  or  court  of  judicature,  which 
the  minister  proposed  to  erect  for  the  trial  of  East  India  delinquents, 
he  inveighed  in  terms  of  scorn  and  execration.  Apostrophizing  the 
common  jail  of  London,  "  Oh  Newgate!"  he  exclaimed,  <<  forgive  me 
if  I  have  dishonoured  your  inhabitants,  by  comparl^hg  a  highway  rob- 
ber with  the  criminals  who  have  laid  waste  India,  and  compelled  mil- 
lions to  feel  the  horrors  of  famine !  The  murderer  and  the  house- 
breaker are  harmless,  when  opposed  to  tiitse  who  have  left  whole 
provinces  without  a  habitation,  and  have  exterminated  the  natives 
throughout  the  fairest  portions  of  the  globe  !'^  These  accusations,  which 
remind  us  of  the  orations  pronounced  by  Cicero  against  Clodius  and 
Verres,  were  repelled  by  Duncias,  and  disregarded  by  the  house; 
which  assembly,  while  it  paid  the  tribute  of  just  admiration  to  Burke's 
eloquence^  appeared  to  consider  him  as  under  the  delusion  of  party 
violence,  ^  deeply-rooted  prejudices,  and  disappointed  ambition. 
Scarcely  indeed  could  he  obtain  a  hearing  from  an  audience  whose 
patience,  it  must  be  confessed,  ho  frequently  put  to  severe  trials.  A 
majority  of  two  hundred  and  eleven  voted  with  the  minister  for  going 
into  tflb  committee  upon  the  new  bill;  the  respective  numbers  being 
271^  and  60.  So  f^  in  numerical  strength  had  Fox  fkllen,  and  so 
completely  had  the  coaliti(^  lost  their  influence  over  the  house  of 
commons.  ^    . 

July, — The  debates  that  took  place  respecting  the  system  of  govern- 
ment proper  to  be  adopted  for  those'  extensive  as  well  as  opulent  pro- 
vinces subjected  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  embracing  so  rich  a 
portion  of  Asia,  brought  forward  to  public  notice  various  members  of 
the  house,  who  had  hitherto  remained  in  comparative  obscurity.  At 
their  head  may  be  placed  Mr.  Richard  Atkinson,  a  man  who,  though 
now  forgotten,  then  occupied  a  conspicuous  place.  He  was  partner  in 
a  commercial  firm,  principally  known  on  the  Exchange  of  London  by 
the  names  of  Muir,  whose  connexions  and  transactions  lay  chi^y  in 
Jamaica.  Atkinson  possessed  a  long  arithmetical  head,  sustained  by 
vast  facility  and  rapidity  in  calculations  of  a  pecuniary  nature:  quali- 
ties held  in  high  estimation  by  Pitt.  Under  Lord  North's  adminis- 
tration, particularly  towards  its  close,  Atkinson  deeply  engaged  in 
those  annual  loans,  which,  though  not  always  negotiated,  as  the  ene- 
mies of  the  minister  asserted,  on  terms  advantageous  to  the  country, 
were  supposed  generally  to  produce  no  small  emolument  to  the  con- 
tractors. By  these  acquisitions  he  had  been  enabled  to  make  conside- 
rable purchases  of  land  in  Jamaica;  and  his  ambition  expanding  with 
his  circumstances^  after  first  effecting  his  election  as  a  director^  of  the 
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East  India  CompaDy,  he  was  chosen  early  in  1784  an  alderman  of  the 
city  of  London.  Being  a  determined  enemy  of  the  coalition^  and  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  new  ministry,  he  presented  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  honour  of  representing  the  metropolis,  on  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament.  Sawbridge,  who  had  during  so  many  years,  enjoyed 
great  popularity  east  of  Temple  Bar,  being,  in  consequence  of  his 
attachment  to  Fox,  no  longer  equally  acceptable  to  his  fellow-citizens, 
incurred  on  this  occasion  the  utmost  risk  of  losing  his  seat  as  member 
for  London.  In  fact,  Atkinson  ran  him  so  hard,  that  Sawbridge  only 
carried  his  election  by  seven  votes;  the  respective  numbers  at  the  close 
of  the  poll  being  3823  and  3816.  Nor  would  Sawbridge  have  even 
triumphed  by  this  small  majority,  if  the  contest  could  have  been  con- 
tinued for  two  hours  longer;  the  poll-books  being  scarcely  shut,  when 
three  postchaises,  each  containing  three  voters,  who  had  been  brought 
up  from  distant  parts  of  England  by  Atkinson,  arrived  at  the  hustings. 
In  consequence  of  this  severe  disappointment,  he  was  obliged  to 
procure  for  himself  another  seat;  and  it  might  be  esteemed  singularly, 
or  rather  ridiculously  unfortunate,  that  he  should  have  been  chosen  for 
the  borough  of  New  Romney.  Some  years  earlier,  the  commercial 
bouse  of  Muir  and  Atkinson  having  contracted  to  supply  rum  for  the 
army  serving  in  America,  a  great  mortality  had  ensued  among  the 
British  troops,  occasioned  by  the  quality  of  the  article  furnished, 
which  was  new^  and  therefore  very  pernicious  in  its  effects  on  the 
health  of  the  soldiery.  To  Atkinson's  quality  of  a  rum  contractor,  the 
"  Rolllad"  alludes,  when,  describing  Pitt's  powers  of  eloquence  in  de- 
bate, the  author  says,  « 

«  Ncq^rum  conbrttdora  think  his  speech  too  long,    m 
Wmlc  words,  like  treacle,  trickle  down  bis  tongue." 

No  individual  was  indeed  marked  out  for  more  pointed  attack,  by  the 
writers  of  that  satirical  composition,  than  Atkinson,  whose  name  they 
ingeniously  contrived  to  connect  with  Jenkinson  on  all  occs^sions.  It 
is  thus  that  they  stigmatize  the  young  first  minister,  as  being 

"  Of  either  Slnson,  At,  or  Jen,  the  fool." 

And  again,  in  another  part  of  the  «  Rolliad"  they  exclaim. 


•*  All  hail!  ye  virtuous  patriots  without  blot, 
The  minor  Kiruon,  and  the  major  Scott!" 


But,  lest  these  lines  should  not  be  sufficiently  clear  in  their  application, 
the  work  subjoins,  *<The  minor  Kinson,  or  Kinson  the  less,  is  ob- 
viously Mr.  Atkinson;  Mr.  Jenkinson  being  confessedly  greater  thaa 
Mr.  Atkinson,  or  any  other  man,  except  one,  in  the  kingdom." — In 
debate,  Atkinson  was  able  and  intelligent,  never  speaking  except  upon 
subjects  of  commerce,  taxation,  or  finance;  always  with  brevity,  and 
never  venturing  to  deviate  into  tracks  with  which  he  was  unacquaint* 
ed.  Indeed,  his  formation  of  mind  and  education  did  not  qualify  him 
to  call  to  his  aid  any  factitious  ornaments,  or  classic  images.  Towards 
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the  concluding  years  of  his  life,  he  became  attached  to  a  lady  of  beauty 
and  of  rank,  Lady  Anne  Lindsay,  then  an  unmarried  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Balcarras,  .whose  hand,  it  was  supposed,  he  aspired  to  obtain. 
By  his  will  he  bequeathed  her  a  considerable  part  of  his  property;  his 
own  career  being  cut  short  in  May,  1785,  when  a  feverish  and  con- 
sumptive complaint  carried  him  off  in  the  vigour  of  his  age.  If  he  had 
survived^  he  might  not  improbably  have  attained  to  considerable  dis- 
tinction, and  even  to  employments,  under  Pitt's  administration,  of 
which  he  had  approved  himself  not  only  a  strenuous,  but  a  very  useful 
adherent. 

The  second  individual  whom  the  discussions  respecting  India 
rendered  conspicuous  at  this  time,  was  Major  Scott.  He  had  been 
selected  by  Mr.  Hastings,  from  among  the  military  servants  of  the 
company  in  Bengal,  and  sent  over  to  England  as  his  avowed  agent;  a 
character  which  he  sustained  with  unabated  zeal,  indefatigable  exertion, 
and  no  contemptible  talents.  It  was  nevertheless  regretted,  as  I 
know,  by  the  governor-gcneraPs  most  intelligent  and  judicious  friends, 
that  almost  from  the  hour  of  his  arrival  in  London,  Scott  began  to 
weary,  and  finally  to  disgust  the  public,  with  pamphlets  that  followed 
each  other  in  endless  succession.  To  this  circumstance  the  <<  Rolliad" 
points,  when  Merlin  inspecting  the  water-closets  at  the  house  of 
commons,  among  the  inventory  of  furniture  that  he  there  finds  and 
enumerates^  adds, 

'*  With  reams  on  reams  of  tracts,  that,  without  pain, 
Incessant  spring  from  ScoU's  prolific  brain." 

The  invariable  otjfect  of  these  ephemeral  productions,  was  to  justify 
Hastings  from  the  imputations  thrown  out  against  him  by  his  enemies, 
to  eulogize  his  administration,  and  to  prepare  the  country  for  his  ex- 
pected return  from  Calcutta.  Like  Atkinson,  Scott  never  brought  to 
the  agitation  of  subjects  submitted  to  the  house,  any  foreign  or  irre- 
levant matter  :  but  he  was  far  more  unguarded  in  his  assertions,  more 
frequently  on  his  feet,  and  more  prolix  in  his  speeches,  which  he  al- 
ways delivered  with  uncommon  fluency,  free  from  any  degree  of 
embarrassment.  Unfortunately  for  Hastings,  the  prudence  and  caution 
of  his  parliamentary  representative  did  not  equal  the  purity  of  his  in- 
tentions. Relying  on  the  meritorious  public  services  rendered  by  the 
governor-general  to  his  employers,  and  to  the  crown, — services  merit- 
ing rather,  as  it  might  have  been  imagined,  national  approbation, 
and  royal  protection  or  favour,  than  prosecution, — Scott,  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  secret  ministerial  springs,  reckoned  too  confi- 
dently on  the  permanent  friendship  of  administration.  While  he  al- 
ways spoke  from  behind  the  treasury  bench,  and  supported  Pitt  on  al- 
most every  question,  he  expected  reciprocal  assistance  from  that 
quarter;  forgetting  that  scarcely  two  years  had  elapsed  since  Dundas, 
in  his  capacity  of  chairman  of  the  <*  secret  committee,"  asserted  in 
his  place,  that  « Mr.  Hastings  never  visited  the  frontiers  of  Bengal 
without  having  in  his  contemplation  the  imprisonment  of  a  prince,  or 
the  extermination  of  a  people." 
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When  Fox  therefore  daring  the  debates  which  ftrose^  upon  the  new 
East  India  Bill^  declaimed  in  animated  terms  against  the  governor* 
genera),  as  a  state  criminal  of  the  first  magnitude ;  Scott,  not  satisfied 
with  denying  the  alleged  facts,  or  defending  them  on  principles  of 
policy  and  necessity  arising  out  of  Basting's  position,  called  on  Fox 
to  bring  forward,  without  delay,  a  specific  charge.  In  like  manner, 
only  a  few  days  later,  when  Burke  having  made  a  motion  for  the 
production  of  papers  relative  to  the  treatment  of  one  of  the  native 
princes,  Almas  AH  Cawn,  by  Hastings;  depictured  the  latter  as  *<  a 
scourge  of  God,  who  had  reduced  the  beautiful  provinces  of  Bengal 
to  a  waste  and  howling  desert,  where  no  human  creature  could  exist;" 
Scott  seconded  the  motion,  and  entreated  of  the  house  to  suffer  it  to 
pass,  in  order  that  Hasting's  innocence  might  be  clearly  demonstrated 
to  the  world.  It  is  true  that  Pitt,  by  opposing  some  of  Burke's  subse^ 
quent  motions  respecting  the  governor-generaPs  conduct  towards  the 
Princesses  of  Oude,  which  motions  were  thrown  out  without  a  division, 
seemed  to  extend  his  protection  to  Hastings.  In  effect,  the  minister's 
refusal  to  comply  with  Burke's  demand  of  papers,  not  only  stopped 
all  further  attempts  to  criminate  or  impeach  the  governor-general  at 
that  time;  but  produced  a  most  intemperate  and  inflammatory 
harangue,  directed  by  Burke  against  administration.  Abandoning 
himself  to  the  violence  of  his  emotions,  he  denounced  them  to 
posterity,  as  <<  the  ministers  of  vengeance  to  a  guilty,  a  degenerate, 
and  a  thoughtless  nation."  He  threatened  them  with  retribution 
from  an  offended  Deity,  as  accomplices  in  the  guilt  of  covering  India 
with  blood,  while  the  inhabitants  of  that  unhappy  country  were 
insulted,  plundered,  and  oppressed.  Above  all,  he  expressed  his  in* 
dignation  at  the  assertion  made  by  Scott,  that  the  **  reports  of  the  select 
committee"  were  partial,  garbled,  and  libellous  compositions.  <^  I 
swear,"  exclaimed  Burke,  (in  the  classic  language  of  the  elder  Brutus, 
which  he  seemed  to  parody,)  "  by  those  very  reports  here  lying  on 
your  table,  in  the  formation  of  which  I  personally  bore  so  large  a 
share,  that  the  wrongs  done  to  humanity  in  the  Eastern  world  shall 
be  avenged  on  those  who  have  inflicted  them  !  The  wrath  of  Heaven 
will,  sooner  or  later,  fall  upon  a  nation  that  suffers  its  rulers  thus  to 
oppress  the  innocent  and  the  defenceless."  Neither  Pitt  nor  Dundas 
made  any  ^reply  to  these  invectives.  The  storm  which  menaced 
Hastings  was  arrested  and  suspended,  but  by  no  means  wholly  averted. 
Under  circumstances  more  favourable  to  his  accusers,  after  his  return 
from  Bengal,  they  renewed  the  attack ;  and  the  same  ministers  who, 
in  1784,  manifested  a  disjKisition  to  shelter  him  from  impeachment, 
coinciding  at  a  subsequent  period  with  his  enemies,  sent  the  man 
who  had  principally  saved  India  to  take  his  trial  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  peers. 

Precisely  at  the  same  time  when  Scott  appeared  in  the  house  as 
the  advocate  of  Hastings,  a  much  more  formidable,  inveterate,  and 
able  adversary  of  the  governor-general,  arose  among  the  front  ranks 
of  the  opposition.     I  mean,  Francis,  whom  we  have  since  beheld  in- 
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rested  by  his  majesty,  on  Fox's  recommendationy  when  far  advanced 
towards  the  close  of  life,  with  a  red  riband. 

After  having  passed  several  years  in  Bengal,  as  a  constituent 
member  of  the  supreme  council,  engaged  in  perpetual  and  violent 
altercations  with  Hastings,  which  terminated  in  a  duel,  where  Francis 
was  wounded,  he  returned  to  England,  some  years  before  the  gover- 
nor-general ;  like  the  evil  genius  of  Brutus,  which  met  him  again 
at  Philippi.  Nature  had  conferred  on  Francis  talents  such  as  are 
rarely  dispensed  to  any  individual, — a  vast  range  of  ideas,  a  retentive 
memory,  a  classic  mind,  considerable  command  of  language,  energy 
of  thought  and  expression  matured  by  age,  and  actuated  by  an  inex- 
tinguishable animosity  to  Hastings.  Francis  indeed  uniformly  dis- 
claimed any  personal  enmity  to  the  man,  only  reprobating  the 
measures  of  the  ruler  of  India  ;  and  perhaps  he  might  sincerely  be- 
lieve his  assertion.  But  he  always  appeared  to  me,  like  the  son  of 
Livia,  to  deposite  his  resentments  deep  in  his  own  breast;  from  which 
he  drew  them  forth,  if  not  augmented  by  time,  at  least  in  all  their 
original  vigour  and  freshness.  Acrimony  distinguished  and  charac- 
terised him  in  everything.  Even  his  person,  tall,  thin,  and  scantily 
covered  with  flesh;  his  countenance,  the  lines  of  which  were  acute, 
intelligent,  and  full  of  meaning;  the  tones  of  his  voice,  sharp,  yet 
distinct  and  sonorous;  his  very  gestures,  impatient  and  irregular,— 
eloquently  bespoke  the  formation  of  his  intellect.  I  believe,  1  never 
saw  him  smile.  But,  when  I  make  this  assertion,  I  ought  in  candor 
to  add,  that  though  I  was  well  acquainted  with  Atkinson  and  Scott,  I 
never  had  any  personal  knowledge  of  Francis,  beyond  acquaintance 
contracted  in  the  house  of  commons.  Nor  did  I  ever  dine  in  com- 
pany with  him  except  once,  when  we  met  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
table,  at  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1802, 
where  Francis  appeared  to  me  to  be  thoroughly  domesticated.  Burst- 
ing with  bile,  which  tinged  and  pervaded  all  his  speeches  in  parliament, 
yet  his  irascibility  never  overcame  his  reason;  nor  compelled  his 
friends,  like  those  of  Burke,  to  mingle  regret  with  their  admiration, 
and  to  condemn  or  to  pity  the  individual  whom  they  applauded  as  an 
orator.  Francis,  however  infeWor  he  was  to  Burke  in  all  the  flowers 
of  diction,  in  exuberance  of  ideas  borrowed  from  antiquity,  and  in  the 
magic  of  eloquence,  more  than  once  electrified  the  house,  by  passages 
of  pathos  or  of  interest  which  arrested  every  hearer. 

A  beautiful,  as  well  as  an  affecting  specimen  of  his  ability  in  this 
line,  occurred  during  the  progress  of  the  debates  on  Pitt's  India  Bill. 
One  of  the  regulations  in  that  act  abolished  the  trial  by  jury,  relative 
to  delinquents  returning  from  India,  and  instituted  a  new  tribunal  for 
inquiring  into  their  misdemeanors.  Against  such  an  innovation  on  the 
British  constitution  Francis  entered  his  protest,  in  terms  of  equal 
elegance  and  force.  <<  I  am  not,"  exclaimed  he,  <<  an  old  man ;  yet 
I  remember  the  time  when  such  an  attempt  would  have  thrown  the 
whole  country  into  a  flame.  Had  the  experiment  been  made  when 
that  illustrious  statesman,  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham,  enjoyed  a  seat  in 
this  assembly,  he  would  have  sprung  from  his  bed  of  sickness ;  he 
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would  have  solicited  some  friendly  hand  to  lay  him  on  the  floor;  and 
from  thence,  with  a  monarches  voice,  he  would  have  called  the  whole 
kingdom  to  arms,  in  order  to  oppose  it.  But  he  is  dead,  land  has  left 
nothing  in  this  world  that  resembles  him!  He  is  dead;  and  the  sense, 
the  honour,  the  character,  and  the  understanding  of  the  nation,  are 
dead  with  him!'' 

Perhaps  in  the  whole  range  of  Fox's,  of  Burke's,  or  of  Sheridan's 
speeches,  there  does  not  occur  a  sentiment  clothed  in  more  simple  yet 
striking  language,  or  which  knocks  harder  at  the  breast,  than  this  short 
epitaph,  if  it  may  be  so  denominated,  pronounced  over  the  grave  of 
the  Earl  of  Chatham.  The  repetition  of  the  words  <<  He  is  dead!" 
were  attended  with  the  finest  effect;  and  the  reflections  produced  by  it 
involuntarily  attracted  every  eye  towards  the  treasury  bench,  where 
sat  his  son.  1  have  rarely  witnessed  a  moment  when  (he  passions 
were  touched  in  a  more  masterly  manner,  within  the  walls  of  the. 
house,  than  by  Francis  on  the  above  occasion.  The  impression  made 
by  it  on  Pitt  is  asserted  to  have  been  of  the  deepest  kind. 

While  I  am  engaged  on  the  subject  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  I  feel 
myself  impelled  to  resume  a  question  which  I  have  already  agitated 
elsewhere  at  considerable  length;  I  mean.  Who  was  the  author  of  the 
Ijeiters  oC  Junius ?  At  the  time  when  I  attempted  to  discuss  that 
mysterious  and  interesting  inquiry,  my  opinion,  after  examining  the 
various  pretensions  set  up,  inclined  to  Wm.  Gerard  Hamilton.  But, 
in  leaning  towards  that  supposition,  as  being  then  apparently  sustained 
on  the  best  authority,  I  expressly  added,  that  **  it  by  no  means 
amounted  to  demonstration,  or  approached  to  certainty."  And  I  fur- 
ther stated  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  Junius  might  be  still  alive, 
though  of  course  very  far  advanced  in  his  career.  Since  the  year 
1815,  several  new  publications  have  appeared,  throwing  light  upon 
the  topic ;  in  particular,  two  which  merit  attention,  both  of  them  re- 
cently given  to  the  world.  One,  written  by  Mr.  George  Chalmers, 
who  has  long  held  an  efficient  employment  under  government,  entitled 
«  The  Author  of  Junius  ascertained,"  attributes  those  letters  to  Hugh 
Macaulay  Boyd;  a  name  which  was  long  ago  mentioned  among  the 
candidates.  The  other  publication,  of  an  anonymous  description,  and 
denominated  «The  Identity  of  Junius  with  a  distinguished  living 
Character,  established,"  confers  it  on  Sir  Philip  Francis.  These  two 
productions  are  now  lying  before  me.  The  first  is  dictatorial  and 
dogmatical,  rather  demanding  submission  to  the  opinions  laid  down, 
than  calmly  enforcing  conviction  by  arguments  and  facts.  Nor  does 
Mr.  Chalmers  seem  to  be  exempt  from  the  oblivious  inadvertences  of 
old  age,  in  some  parts  of  the  discussion,  as  must  be  too  apparent  to 
every  attentive  reader.  That  Boyd  was  a  man  of  very  considerable 
talents,  subsisting  by  their  exertion  during  many  years,  composing 
with  elegance  and  facility,  alike  able  and  disposed  to  imitate  the  style 
of  Junius,  whose  fame  he  emulated;  these  facts  are  incontestable.  But 
all  the  proofs  of  his  having  actually  written  the  celebrated  letters 
issued  under  that  signature,  seem  to  repose  on  no  solid  foundation. 
With  the  true  spirit  of  a  placeman,  Chalmers  considers  Junius  as  a 
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seditious  writer,  deserving  universal  reprobation.  He 'even  carries 
his  prejudices,  or  rather  his  enmities,  so  far  as  to  depreciate  those  ini- 
mitable compositions,  which  he  describes  as  deficient  in  fframmatical 
accuracy,  full  of  false  English;  finally,  the  productions  of  an  inexpe- 
rienced youth. 

Junius  will  not,  however,  be  considered  by  posterity  as  an  advocate 
of  rebellion,  or  even  of  sedition.  True,  he  is  not  a  courtier;  but  there 
is  neither  democracy  nor  jacobinism  in  his  writings.  Far  from  incul- 
cating such  principles,  \m  is,  on  the  contrary,  loyal ;  not,  indeed,  to 
the  mere  office  of  a  king,  however  abused,  or  ill-advised,  or  despotic; 
but  to  {he  constitutional  office  of  a  British  prince,  the  sovereign  of  a 
free  people.  And  when  did  he  write  ?  Let  us  be  just  to  Junius,  as 
well  as  to  George  the  Third.  Time  will  equalize  them  in  a  certain 
degree,  and  pass  sentence  on  both,  though  not  perhaps  before  the 
twentieth  century.  We  stand  at  present  too  much  under  the  shadow 
of  the  house  of  Brunswick  to  allow  our  reason,  or  our  pens,  fair  play. 
Junius  wrote  principally  between  1769  and  1772,  during  the  adminis* 
trations  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  of  Lord  North.  Will  any  man 
dispute  or  deny  that,  as  a  nation,  we  were  then  comparatively  fallen 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe?^  Will  any  man  contend  that  the  government 
was  vigorously,  or  ably,  or  successfully  administered,  during  that  pe* 
riod  of  his  majesty's  reign?  Did  we  resemble  the  country  that,  under 
the  first  Mr.  Pitt,  ten  years  earlier,  between  1759  and  1762,  humbled 
both  the  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  7  No.  We  were  sunk  in 
the  estimation  of  the  continental  powers,  and  involved  at  home  in 
domestic  feuds;  while  the  king,  long  before  Junius  attacked  him,  had 
lost  all  his  transitory  popularity.  Nay  more,  notwithstanding  the 
acknowledged  rectitude  of  his  intentions,  he  had  then  forfeited  much 
of  the  veneration  of  his  subjects.  He  subsequently  recovered  it,  after 
the  peace  of  1783,  and  the  appearance  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  <<  Ju- 
nius's  Letters''  contain  a  true  but  a  highly-coloured  picture  of  the  time 
in  which  they  were  written,  exaggerated  upon  certain  points  or  facts. 
That  inaccuracies  of  composition,  and  ev^  errors  of  concord  or  of 
grammar,  are  to  be  found  in  those  letters,  will  be  admitted ;  but,  to 
defend  them 'as  the  productions  of  a  superior  and  a  masterly  pen,  to 
defend  them  from  the  attacks  of  Chalmers,  would  be  like  rescuing  Pope 
from  the  criticisms  of  Lintot  and  of  Curl. 

After  endeavouring  to  prove  his  assertion  relative  to  Boyd,  by  stat- 
ing as  evidence  the  belief  or  the  suspicions  of  several  persons  who 
were  impressed  with  the  same  sentiment  as  himself,  Chalmers  trium- 
phantly concludes  by  adducing  <<  the  confession  of  the  culprit"  to  Mon- 
sieur Bonnecarrere — a  confession  made  by  Boyd  while  at  Culcutta,  in 
the  year  1785,  under  Sir  John  Macpherson's  roof,  who  was  then  go- 
vernor-general of  Bengal.  I  well  knew  the  individual  here  mention- 
ed, Bonnecarrere,  in  London  and  at  Paris,  previous  as  well  as  sub- 
sequent to  the  French  revolution.  He  was  a  man  of  ingratiating 
manners,  whose  imposing  figure,  animated  conversation,  and  persona! 
accomplishments  secured  him  a  favourable  reception  in  society.  The 
Viscount  de  Souitlac,  governor  of  the  island  of  Mauritius,  sent  him  in 
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1785  to  CalcfKta,  as  a  spy;  an  office  for  which  Bonaparte  again  se- 
lected hfen  In  1803y  when  he  was  despatched  to  England^and  remained 
during  a  few  weeks  in  Leicester-square;  where,  in  company  with  Sir 
John  MacpMsraon,  I  visited  him.  His  qualities  always  appeared  to 
me  more  adapted  to  secret  political  intrigue  than  to  open,  honourable 
negotiation.  Under  the  old  administration  of  France  he  had  vainly 
attempted,  after  his  return  from  India,  to  obtain  employment.  Sir 
John  Macpherson,  conversing  at  Lausannef  in  the  year  1791,  with  the 
Mar^chal  de  Castries,  who  had  occupied  ii-high  place  in  the  councils 
of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  expressed  to  the  marshal  his  surprise  at  finding 
that  the  French  government  had  not  availed  themselves  of  the  talents 
and  information  of  Bonnecarrefc.  <<  C'est  que  nous  I'avons  pris  pour 
un  elaquedentf^^  answered  Castries.  I  believe  that  term,  if  translated 
into  English,  is  nearly  synonymous  with  our  chatterbox*  I  do  not, 
however,  mean  to  imply  the  slightest  doubt  of  Boyd's  having  asserted 
to  Bonnecarrere  that  he  wrote  the  letters  of  Junius.  Indeed,  it  appears 
from  Chalmer's  publication,  that  Boyd  laboured  so  much  under  the 
weight  and  magnitude  of  his  own  pretended  secret,  or  was  so  anxious 
to  enjoy  the  fame  attendant  on  its  disclosure,  as  to  insinuate  to  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  at  Madras,  though  he  never  asserted  to  them  in  ex- 
press terms,  the  fact  of  his  having  been  the  author  of  the  letters  in 
question.  But  the  mere  assertion  of  any  man  that  he  composed  them, 
can  carry  no  conviction,  unless  sustained  by  authentic  documents,  or 
at  least  by  internal  moral  proofs,  drawn  from  a  life  of  unquestionable 
rectitude,  and  a  character  for  strict  Veracity.  Chalmers  himself  depic- 
tures Boyd  as  a  venal  writer,  lending  his  pen  to  maintain  almost  any 
cause  for  which  he  was  remunerated;  idle  and  dissipated,  though 
labouring  undA  continual  pecuniary  embarrassments,  which  accompa- 
nied him  to  the  close  of  life;  and  deficient  in  high  moral  principle. 

Are  we  then  to  regard  his  assertion,  made  to  a  foreigner  and  a  spy, 
under  injunctions  of  secrecy,  as  furnishing  any  proof  of  the  fact  ? 
And  can  we  suppose  that  a  man  so  anxious  to  attain  the  fame  of  being 
Junius,  as  to  hazard  divulging  the  secret  duriqg  his  life,  would  not,  if 
he  had  written  those  letters,  have  taken  measures  at  least  to  secure  to 
himself  the  reputation  annexed  to  them,  after  his  decease  ?  Yet,  though 
he  survived  nearly  nine  years  his  communication  made  to  Bonnecar- 
rere, no  posthumous  document  whatever  has  appeared  in  support  of 
his  claim,  down  to  the  present  day.  But,  as  far  as  the  conviction  of 
eoDtemporaries  on  the  point  can  weigh  in  deciding  our  opinion,  Chal- 
mers himself  has  furnished  us  two,  both  which  militate  completely 
against  Boyd.  The  first  is,  <<  a  very  eminent  member  of  the  Irish  bar. 
Sir  William  Duncan,^'  who,  in  a  letter,  of  which  Chalmers  gives  an  ex- 
tract, while  he  does  justice  to  Boyd's  various  talents,  whom  he  per- 
sonally knew  from  early  life,  yet  expresses  his  disbelief  of  Boyd's 
having  possessed  ^  the  knowledge  of  the  political  .drama,  and  of  the 
dranuUis  personm^  there  exhibited  ;"  namely,  in  Junius's  Letters. ** 
We  have^  however,  much  higher  and  more  unimpeachable  authorityi 
Lord  Macartney  ;  under  whose  protection,  and  in  whose  immediate 
service,  Boyd,  in  1731,  went  out  to  Madras. 
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That  nobleman,  though  of  a  harsh,  severe,  and  unaccommodating 
temper,  possessed  an  enlarged  understanding,  great  knowl6dgji  of  men,  * 
and  a  very  sound  judgment.  «'  Having  been  shut  up,''  say  a  he,  <<  in  a 
small  packet  with  Mr.  Boyd  daring  a  four  months'  pasMge  to  India, 
without  once  letting  go  an  anchor,  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
sounding  his  depth,  and  of  studying,  and  knowing  him  well,  though  I 
was  not  before  personally  acquainted  with  him.  I  do  not  say  that 
he  was  incapable  of  writing  to  the  full  as  well  as  Junius  ;  but  1  say,  I 
do  not  by  any  means  believe  that  he  was  the  author  of  <  Junius.'  Mr. 
Boyd  had  many  splendid  passages  of  ^  Junius'  by  heart,  as  also  of  Mr. 
Burke's  parliamentary  speeches  ;  and  was  also  a  great  admirer  of 
Sterne,  whose  manner  he  affected  in -his  private  letters.  Mr.  Chal- 
mer's  argument  would  be  stronger,  if  any  performance  of  Mr.  Boyd, 
previous  to  the  appearance  of  ^Junius,'  could  be  found,  which  indi- 
cated that  <  Junius'  might  be  expected  from  such  a  writer.^'  After  so 
weighty  a  refutation  of  Ghalmer's  hypothesis  as  is  contained  in  the 
short  criticism  above  cited,  (which  Lord  Macartney  wrote  on  a  spare 
leaf  of  Chalmer's  first  work,  where  he  had  attempted  to  prove  Boyd 
the  author  of  ^<  Junius,'^)  wc  are  only  astonished  at  its  being  reiterated 
by  the  same  person.  Instead,  however,  of  yielding  to  Lord  Macart- 
ney's reasons,  Chalmers  endeavours  to  prove  that  his  lordship  and  all 
mankind  have  been  totally  mistaken,  in  imagining  the  letters  of  Junius 
to  be  classic  productions,  or  fine  compositions.  Relative  to  the  me- 
morable '<  Letter  to  the  King,  of  the  19th  December  1769,"  he  de- 
nominates it  <<  balderdash  ;^'  concluding  with  a  compliment  to  George 
the  Third,  at  Junius's  expense,  for  presuming  to  write  such  trash 
to  '<  a  personage  who  perfectly  knew  the  proprieties  of  his  native 
tongue."  • 

Widely  different  is  the  impression  made  on  my  mind  by  the  other 
publication,  identifying  Junius  with  Sir  Philip  Francis.  Here,  every 
page  combining  to  a  common  point,  ultimately  forces  conviction. 
Chalmers,  reasoning  on  peculiarities  of  idiom  or  of  expression  found 
in  <' Junius's  Letters, '' infers,  probably  with  reason,  that  the  author 
was  a  native  of  Ireland.  But  Boyd's  pretensions  gain  nothing  by  this 
admission,  Francis  and  he  having  equally  been  born  at  Dublin.  If, 
however,  Boyd  was  Junius ^  he  must  have  composed  his  first  letter, 
dated  "21st  January  1769,"  befoie  he  had  attained  his  twenty-third 
year;  having  come  into  the  world  on  the  <<  16lh  of  April  1746."  And 
he  must  have  finished  the  whole  series  before  he  attained  to  twenty- 
aix.  Such  powers  of  mind,  independent  of  the  information  necessary 
for  the  work,  would  approach  to  a  prodigy.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
assume  the  letters  in  question  to  have  been  the  work  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  our  admiration  is  qualified  by  knowing  that  he  had  p^i.^sed 
his  twenty-eighth  year  when  the  first  letter  in  the  series  was  publish- 
ed; and  had  mor^  than  accomplished  his  thirty-first  at  their  conclu- 
aion.  But  a  difficulty,  if  possible  still  more  insurmountable,  on  the 
supposition  that  Boyd  was  Junius,  is  to  discover  by  what  means  he 
could  have  attained  the  variety  of  official,  military,  legal,  and  other 
knowledge,  displayed  throughout  those  letters.    Whoever  will  peruse 
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them  with  that  i^bject  in  his  contemplation^  must  necessarily  perceive 
that  only  a  perscfn  instructed  in  such  details,  and  accurately  informed 
upon  them,  could  have  put  the  questions  to  Sir  Wm.  Draper,  which 
'  Junius  asksi^M^^^^'^  ^^  ^^^  ^^'^  ^^  his  regiment,  his.  half- pay,  and  his 
pension.  Still  less  could  he  have  written)  the  letter  of  the  <<  17th  Oc- 
tober 176p,'*  enumerating  the  circumstances  of  General  Gansel's  res- 
cue, fioyd  possessed  no  obvious  facilities  of  obtaining  such  informa- 
tion ;  while  Francis,  who  occupied  a  considerable  post  in  the  War 
Office,  during  the  whole  period  between  ^069  and  1772,  had  access 
to  every  kind  of  official  knowledge.  He  was,  indeed,  compelled  to 
resign  his  situation,  early  in  the  last  of  those  two  years,  precisely  at 
the  very  point  of  time  when  Junius  ceased  to  write.  Yet  these  cir- 
cumstances, strong  as  they  must  be  esteemed,  form  only  the  founda- 
tion on  which  rests  the  supposition.  The  superstructure  is  found  in 
the  untried  and  striking  coincidence,  not  only  of  general  sentiment, 
but  of  language  and  expression,  between  the  letters  of  Junius,  and  the 
speeches  of  Francis,  during  more  than  twenty  years  that  he  sat  in  the 
bouse  of  commons.  It  appears  impossible  that  such  a  perfect  simili- 
tude could  exist  without  identity.  If,  however,  any  further  proof 
were  wanting,  it  seems  to  be  furnished  by  the  written  answer  which 
Sir  Philip  Francis  made  to  the  inquiry,  whether  he  wai»' Junitia  ?  an 
answer  given  in  the  publication  to  which  I  allude.  It  is  precisely  the 
reply  which  a  man  would  make,  who,  approaching  the  end  of  life, 
wished  to  anticipate  the  fame  of  Junius,  and  to  reclaim  it  indirectly 
for  himself,  without  at  the  same  time  incurring  either  the  obloquy,  or 
the  danger,  annexed  to  such  an  admission.  I  consider  it  as  conclusive, 
because  Sir  Philip  Francis  would,  I  conceive,  never  have  allowed  a 
doubt  to  exist«of  his  being  the  author  of  <<  Junius's  Letters,'^  while  he 
was  conscious  of  never  having  written  them.  Boyd,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  evident,  wished  to  be  thought  Junius,  though  he  never  ventured 
to  assert  it  to  any  of  his  own  countrymen.  Lastly,  if  we  once  ascer- 
tain that  Junius  is  still  alive,  the  solution  of  that  mystery,  which  dur- 
ing near  half  a  century  has  overhung  the  writer  of  those  celebrated 
letters,  seems  to  be  developed.  Under  this  impression,  I  cannot  help 
inferring,  that  whenever  Francis  is  withdrawn  from  among  us,  we 
shall  probably  arrive  at  the  certainty  of  his  having  been  Junius.* 

The  financial  and  legislative  discussions  which  arose  in  the  house  of 
commons,  upon  the  measures  proposed  by  the  first  minister,  during 
the  month  of  July,  though  not  of  the  magnitude  or  importance  of 
^  the  East  India  Bill,''  yet  offered  matter  of  interesting  attention. 
Among  the  abuses  that  then  loudly  demanded  correction,  was  the 
privilege  of  franking  letters;  and  Pitt  judiciously  selected  it  for  an 
object  of  taxation.  As  neither  the  date  of  the  letter,  nor  the  place 
from  which  it  was  sent,  was  then  necessary  to  be  Inserted,  in  order 

*  Sir  Philip  has  been  called  away  by  death  since  the  foregoing  paragraph  was 
written,  and  ^et  hitherto  no  positive  information  has  been  communicated  to  the 
world  respecting  the  point  under  discussion.  I  do  not,  however,  on  that  account  re- 
tiact  any  opinion  that  I  have  hazarded  on  the  subject. — ^22d  June  1820. 
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to  render  it  free  of  postage,  when  directed  Jby  a  nj^ember  of  either 
house  of  parliament ;  the  number  of  franks  exacted,*  and  the  impro- 
per use  made  of  those  vehicles pf  intelligence  or  correspondence,  re-, 
quired  ministerial  interposition.  Not  only  were  covera  transmitted 
by  hundreds,  packed  in  boxes,  from  one  part  of  th6  kiqgdom  to  an- 
other, and  laid  up  as  a  magazine  for  future  expenditure;  fitr*  greater 
perversions  of  the  original  principle,  for  purposes  very  injurious  to 
the  revenue,  took  place..  I  was  acquainted  with  a  member  of  the 
house  of  commons,  a  native  of  Scotland,  decorated  with  the  order 
of  the  Bath,  who  sent  up  to  London  from  Edinburgh,  by  one  post, 
thirty*three  covers,  addressed  to  an  eminent  banking-house  in  the 
Strand;  many  or  most  of  which  contained,  not  letters,  but  garden- 
seeds.  So  scandalous  a  violation  of  the  right  claimed  and  exercised 
under  the  privilege  of  parliament,  induced  the  postmaster-general  of 
that  time  to  order  the  covers,  instead  of  being  delivered  a<%ord]ng 
to  the  address,  to  be  instantly  carried  up  to  the  speaker's  chair,  as  a 
fit  subject  for  public  notice  and  animadversion.  Timely  application 
having,  however,  been  made  to  Lord  North,  then  first  minister,  by 
the  friends  of  the  gentleman  who  had  so  acted,  and  who  was  a 
steady  supporter  of  government;  the  business  never  came  before  the 
house,  or  acqtrired  publicity.  In  1784  it  was  thought  sufiBcient  to 
enact  that  the  place^  day^  months  and  year,  where  and  when  the 
frank  was  dated,  should  be  henceforward  written  on  the  cover:  but 
subsequent  regulations  have  still  further  reduced  the  privilege,  by 
diminishing  to  one  half  the  weight  antecedently  allowed  ;  namely,  to 
one  ounce,  instead  of  two;  and  by  restricting  the  number  which  can 
be  issued  or  received,  free  of  postage,  on  the  same  day:  thus  very 
properly  contracting  to  narrow  limits  the  facility  of  Sending  letters 
many  hundred  miles,  without  paying  for  their  transport,  in  this  com- 
mercial and  corresponding  country.  It  still  constitutes,  nevertheless, 
a  distinction  to  the  members  of  the  legislature,  though  now  diminish- 
ed to  the  shadow  of  its  pristine  usage;  for  I  am  old  enough  to  re- 
member the  time  when  only  the  name  of  the  member,  with  the  word 
free^  written  on  the  outside  of  a  letter,  constituted  a  frank.  I  have 
indeed  heard  that  they  were  then  sold  by  the  waiters  of  cofiee-houses, 
and  exposed  for  sale  in  the  windows.  Such  abuses,  which  were  dis- 
honouring to  the  two  legislative  assemblies,  have  happily  produced, 
though  slowly,  their  own  remedy. 

Wit  always  mingled  in  every  debate  or  discussion  where  Sheridan 
took  part;  even  on  topics  not  commonly  susceptible  of  being  made 
the  vehicle  of  ridicule  and  amusement.  Pitt,  cmong  the  minor  ob- 
jects which  he  selected  for  taxation,  having  proposed  that  one  guinea 
should  be  paid  for  every  horse  entered  to  start  for  any  match;  Lord 
Surrey,  who  possessed  much  racing  knowledge,  advised  him  to  alter 
his  tax,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  five  pounds  on  the  winning  horse 
of  any  plate  of  fifty  pounds'  value.  The  minister,  without  abandon- 
ing his  original  proposition,  instantly  adopted,  with  many  acknow- 
ledgments, the  earl's  suggestion;  and  having  amended  his  first  motion, 
annexed  it  to  the  other,  which,  of  course,  met  with  no  resistance. 
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He  did  not  omilfat  the  eame  fime  to  confess  his  own  ignorance  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  turf^  and  his  obligation  to  the  noble 
l^rson  who  had  so  kindly,  as  well  aiablyi  assisted  him.  Sheridan, 
who  sat  close  by  Lord  Surrey,  then  rising,  after  hiving  paid  some 
compliments  lo  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  on  his  dexterity  and 
jockeyship^  in  thus  leaving  his  noble  friend  behind  him,  observed,  ' 
that  whenever  Lord  Surrey  should  next  visit  Newmarket,  or  Ascot 
Heath,  his  sporting  companions,  who  would  be  sweated  by  this  new 
tax  of  his  fabrication,  instead  of  commending  his  ingenuity,  would 
probably  exclaim, 

**  Jockey  of  Norfolk,  be  not  so  bold!*' 

A  more  felicitous  application  of  the  words  supposed  to  have  been 
affixed  over  the  tent  of  the  first  Duke  of  Norfolk,  on  the  night  pre- 
ceding the  battle  of  Bosworth,  could  not  have  been  imagined.  It 
convulsed  the  house;  and  even  Pitt,  whose  features  did  not  always 
relax  on  hearing  Sheridan's  jests,  however  brilliant  or  apposite  they 
might  be,  joined  in  the  laugh  excited  at  Lord  Surrey ^s  expense ; 
ob^rving  at  the  same  time,  that  <<  he  believed  it  was  the  first  instance 
of  a  committee  of  ways  and  means,  occupied  in  the  painful  duty  of 
proposing  taxes,  having  been  terminated  in  so  lively  a  manner." 

Not  that  Sheridan  by  any  means  exclusively  monopolized  the  wit 
on  the  opposition  benches.  Besides  Lord  North,  whose  name  can 
never  be  mentioned  without  recollecting  the  sallies  of  genuine  humour 
with  which  he  always  illuminated,  and  often  enlightened,  subjects  of 
parliamentary  discussion;  there  were  other  individuals  to  be  found  in 
that  part  of  the  house,  who  contributed  their  share.  Among  them  I 
must  not  omit  Courtenay.  He  was  nobly  allied  on  his  mother's 
side.  Lady  Jane  Stuart;  she  being  a  sister  of  John,  Earl  of  Bute,  who 
acted  so  conspicuous,  though  not  (as  far  as  his  ministerial  fame  is 
concerned)  enviable  or  glorious  a  part  in  the  councils  of  the.  crown, 
at  an  early  period  of  the  present  reign.  I  know  not  whether  Cour- 
tenay, who  was  by  birth  an  Irishman,  actually  descended  in  the  pater- 
nal line  from  the  Latjn  Emperors  of  Constantinople  of  that  name: 
but  no  man  seemed  to  me  more  likely  than  himself  to  say,  with 
the  satirist  of  Domitian^s  reign,  in  his  contempt  of  ancestry, 

<*  Stemmatft  quid  faciunt?    Qaid  prodest,  Pontice^  longo 
Sanguine  censeri?" 

He  was,  in  truth,  of  the  school  of  Diogenes,  though  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  his  life  he  had  served,  during  a  considerable  time,  in  the 
army.  I  never  remember  a  more  complete  cynic  in  his  dress,  man- 
ners, and  general  deportment ;  all  which  bespoke  that  inattention  to 
external  appearances  or  forms,  characteristic  of  the  philosopher  of 
Sinope.  But  under  this  neglected  exterior  lay  concealed  a  classio 
mind,  an  understanding  highly  cultivated,  a  vast  variety  of  informa- 
tioDy  and  a  vigorous  intellect.  His  wit,  though  commonly  derived 
from  Roman  or  Athenian  sources,  savoured  more  of  Ariatophanes 
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than  of  Menander;  of  Petronius  Arbiter,  or  of  Juv^a),  than  of  Ho- 
race. It  was  always  coarse;  generally,  caustic  and  satirical;  not  un-  ' 
frequently  indecorous  or  offenaire  to  a  great  degree.  He  possessed* 
considerable  po^rs  of  oratory^  unrepressed  by  timlOity,  and  bor- 
rowing assistance  from  irony  on  every  subject,  even  the  most  seri- 
ous. Lord  Townsendi  to  whom  he  was  strongly  attached,  brought 
him  into  parliament  for  Tamworth.  When  that  nobleman  held  the 
post  of  master-general  of- the  ordnance,  under  Lord  North's  admi- 
nistration, and  afterwards  under  the  coalition  ministry,  Courtenay 
occupied  the  employment  at  first  of  secretary,  and  lastly  of  surveyor, 
of  the  ordnance.  Like  Diogenes,  he  was  poor;  but  of  a  high  and 
independent  character,  that  seemed  to  despise  wealth.  Rose,  one  of 
the  two  secretaries  of  the  treasury,  who  generally  took  an  active  part 
on  all  revenue  questions,  or  financial  subjects,  as  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  do,  not  coming  forward  immediately  to  Pitt's  aid,  one  eve- 
ning when  the  house  was  engaged  relative  to  the  interest  allowed  by 
government  on  navy  bills;  Courtenay  apostrophised  him  under  the 
flower  that  bears  his  name;  asking  him, 

<*Quid  lates  dudum*  Bosaf 
Delicatura'efferre  terns  caput, 
O  tepentis  filia  coeli!" 

Rose,  who  was  little  versed  in  the  lore  of  antiquity,  made  no  reply  to 
this  invocation,  which  he  probably  did  not  thoroughly  understand ;  but 
Courtenay  did  not  always  deal  his  sarcasms  round  him  with  equal 
success  or  impunity. 

I  remember,  not  many  days  after  the  circumstance  which  I  have 
just  related,  during  a  debate  that  took  place  upon  commuting  the 
duties  on  tea,  and  setting  limits  to  smuggling,  Brook  Watson  ex- 
pressed himself  strongly  in  favour  of  the  measure  proposed  by  ad- 
ministration. He  was  a  man  of  quaint,  formal  manners,  but  of  an 
acute  understanding  and  of  recognised  probity.  After  acting  as 
commissary  to  the  British  forces  in  America,  on  his  return  to  this 
country,  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  he  had  been  chosen  an  alder- 
man of  London,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  representatives  for  the 
capital ;  coming  in  by  a  great  majority,  at  the  head  of  the  four  candi^ 
dates,  on  the  recent  election.  Watson  having  asserted  in  the  course  of 
his  speech,  that  "  his  constituents  highly  approved  of  the  billj  as  thej 
were  professed  enemies  to  contraband  practices,  and  to  smuggling;" 
Courtenay  observed  in  answer,  that  ^^he  was  happy  to  know,  from 
such  high  authority,  the  change  which  had  taken  place  among  the 
citizens  of  London,  on  so  important  a  point.  For,"  added  he,  <*  they 
lay  under  very  invidious  imputations;  scarcely  a  century  having' 
elapsed,  since  a  comic  writer,"  (I  believe,  Vanbrugh,)  <' who,  in  one 
of  his  dramatic  pieces,  has  introduced  on  the  stage  a  city  alderman, 
thought  proper  to  call  him  by  a  name  characteristic  of  his  profession, 
namely,  Alderman  Smuggler.  I  therefore  congratulate  the  worthy 
magistrate  on  the  conversion  operated  among  his  constituents.'^  Cour- 
tenay continuing  to  speak  for  a  considerable  time,  Watson  had  leisure 
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to  recover  from  (be  first  shock  of  this  sarcasm;  and  when  the  former 
had  finished,  the  alderman  starting  up,  entreated  the  patience  of  the 
house  lor  a  sfiigle  moment.  <^  The  honourable  gentlMian/^  observed 
he,  *'  has  been  severe  upon  me,  and  has  alluded  to  a  character  intro« 
duced  upon  the  theatre  under  the  name  of  wfi&rmon  Smuggler:  but 
I  hope  he  will  be  pleased  to  remembisr  that  another  of  our  dramatic 
writers,'^  (Beaumont  and  Fletcher,)  <<  has  exhibited  on  the  stage,  a 
Copper  CaptainJ*^  So  appropriate  a  repartee  coming  by  retort,  from 
a  quarter  where  the  house  did  not  look  for  wit,  produced  a  propor- 
tionate eflect,  and  turned  the  laugh  against  Courtenay. 

Having  mentioned  incidentally  Mr.  Rose,  I  shall  say  a  few  words 
relative  to  him,  and  to  his  colleague  Mr.  Steele,  who  were  joint  secre- 
taries of  the  treasury  during  so  long  a  series  of  years,  under  Pitt's 
administration.  Both  are  still  living  at  this  time,  in  March,  1817. 
Both  are  privy  councillors.  Yet  hardly  do  Hogarth's  <^  good  and  bad 
apprentice"  present  a  stronger  contrast,  towards  the  evening  of  their 
lives,  than  is  now  offered  by  Rose  and  Steele.  The  first  not  only 
continues  to  be  still  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  holding  a 
great  as  well  as  a  lucrative  employment,  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and 
extending  the  same  support  at  present  to  Lord  Liverpool,  which,  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  he  gave  to  Pitt:  Rose  has  likewise  accumulated, 
in  his  own  person,  some  of  the  most  beneficial  offices  in  the  gift  of 
parliament,  or  belonging  to  the  exchequer.  He  has  besides  got  com- 
plete possession  of  a  Hampshire  borough;  during  the  accomplishment 
of  which  solid  object  of  ambition,  he  contrived  to  make  both  knights 
and  baronets:  such  was  his  commanding  interest  with  Pitt  After 
procuring  for  his  eldest  son  the  hand  of  an  heiress,  young  as  well  as 
agreeable  in  her  person ;  Rose  has  placed  him  among  the  foreign 
ministers,  at  one  of  the  most  important  courts  of  Germany.  Nor  has 
he  forgotten  to  place  his  second  son,  >advantageously,  here  at  home, 
among  the  officers  of  the  house  of  peers.  On  the  New  Forest,  of 
which  tract  he  is  himself  a  verdurer.  Rose  has  acquired  a  very  envia- 
ble and  extensive  landed  property:  thus  realizing  almost  every  com- 
ponent part  of  a  high  and  permanent  fortune,  except  one;  I  mean,  the 
British  peerage.  Not  that  he  was  oblivious  of  that  distinction,  which 
would  have  set  the  seal  to  all  his  former  acquisitions.  On  the  contrary, 
his  son  having  married,  in  the  year  1796,  a  lady  (Miss  Duncomb)  in 
whose  family  there  had  once  been  an  earldom  (Feversham);  com- 
mon fame  asserted  that  he  aspired  to  elevate  his  grandsons,  if  not  his 
SOB,  to  a  seat  in  the  house  of  lords,  by  procuring  for  his  daughter-in- 
law,  or  reviving  in  her  person,  the  title  of  Baroness  Feversham.  We 
cannot  indeed  feel  any  surprise  at  such  an  expectation  or  attempt  on 
his  part,  when  we  reflect  that  in  the  same  year  1796  the  earldom  of 
Liverpool  was  created,  and  in  the  following  year  originated  the 
British  peerage  of  Carrington.  Down  to  the  present  time,  however. 
Rose  and  his  descendants  still  remain  commoners;  though  almost  op- 
pressed under  the  load  of  offices,  reversions,  and  places,  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  long,  laborious,  and  meritorious  public  ttfe,  he  has  acquired 
for  himself,  or  for  his  family. 

10 
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Rose  was  understood  to  be  a  natural  son  of  the  late  Earl  of  March- 
monty  celebrated  by  Pope,  as  Lord  Polwarth;  and  who,  like  Lord 
Mansfield,  survived  the  principal  men  of  genius  that  shed  a  lustre  over 
the  two  dull  reigns  of  George  the  First  and  Second.  Lord  Marchmont, 
by  his  will,  bequeathed  to  Rose  his  superb  library.  Lord  Thurlow,  I 
belieye,  originally  recommended  him  to  Pitt.  He  continued  unailer* 
ably  attached  to  that  minister,  and  he  possessed  many  qualities  highly 
deserving  of  Pitt's  confidence.  Indefatigable,  methodical,  and  yet 
rapid  ;  equal  to,  but  not  above  the  business  of  the  treasury;  he  earned 
his  reward  by  long  and  severe  exertion.  The  opposition  reproached 
faim  with  duplicity^  and  the  "Probationary  Odes/'  parodying  the 
favourite  air  of  <<  The  Rose,"  assert  that 

*<  No  rogiie  that  goea^ 
Is  like  that  Boae^ 
Or  scatters  such  deceit!" 

But,  I  knew  him  well  in  his  official  capacity,  during  at  least  twelve 
years,  and  I  never  found  him  deficient  in  honour  or  sincerity.  I  owe 
him  this  justice.  It  must  likewise  be  recollected  how  difficult  a  task 
he  had  to  perform,  in  keeping  at  bay,  yet  not  irritating  or  alienating, 
the  crowd  of  ministerial  claimants  in  both  houses  of  parliament. 
During  more  than  fifteen  years,  he  formed  the  mound  on  which  those 
waves  principally  broke,  and  spent  their  foice.  Nor  did  he  possess 
the  ample  means  of  appeasing  or  conciliating  suitors,  which  Robinson 
enjoyed  under  Lord  North's  administration:  Burke's  bill  had  greatly 
contracted  the  patronage  of  government;  and  though,  during  the 
course  of  Pitt's  administration,  between  1784  and  1801,  the  power  of 
the  crown  augmented,  not  only  in  the  army  and  navy,  but  throughout 
India,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  our  new  territorial  conquests  or 
acquisitions;  yet,  the  number  of  places  in  the  disposal  of  the  treasury 
here  at  home,  almost  annually  diminished  by  suppression.  Rose's 
countenance  bore  the  deep  impression  of  care  difiused  over  every  fea- 
ture. All  the  labours  and  conflicts  of  his  office  might  be  traced  in  its 
lineaments.  Not  so  Steele.  His  face,  which  was  cast  in  another 
mould,  rather  reminded  of  a  Bacchus  or  a  Silenus,  from  Us  jollity, 
rotundity,  and  good  humour,  inan  it  impressed  with  ideas  of  ability  or 
forethought.  He  was  placed  about  Pitt  by  the  powerful  interest  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond;  his  father  being  recorder  of  Chichester, 
which  city  Steele  represented  in  several  successive  parliaments.  His 
faculties,  though  good,  were  moderate,  and  would  never  of  themselves 
have  conducted  him  to  any  eminence  in  public  life;  but  he  rose 
through  the  gradation  of  office,  in  a  series  of  years,  till  he  became  one 
of  the  joint  paymasters  of  the  forces.  On  Pitt's  resignation  in  1801,1 
believe  he  continued  in  place  under  Addington:  but,  not  having  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  about  nineteen  thousand  pounds  of  public 
money,  he  was  called  on  to  explain  the  deficiency,  as  Lord  Hblland 
had  formerly  been,  to  a  much  larger  amount,  while  holding  the  saoxe 
employment.  The  sum,  however,  being  replaced,  Steele,  whose 
social  temper  and  qualities  had  procured  him  roaey  frienda,  remained 
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ea  the  list  of  privy  eouncillora :  but  he  has  retired  into  the  poiitical 
shsde,  and  no  more  stands  prominenl  on  the  canvass,  like  his  ancient 
colieagaey  Rose;  jwho,  at  seventy,  erect  in  mind  and  body,  possessing 
all  his  intellect,  active,  as  well  as  able,  still  takes  his  seat  on  the.trea* 
sury  bench;  and  may  possibly  close  his  laborious  career  by  attaining 
to  higher  honours  or dignitieadian  he  has  yet  acquired. 

August, — One  of  the  mosAnlarged  and  liberal,  as  well  aa  wise  end 
eonoiliating  measures,  adopted  by  the  legislature  during  the  coarse  of 
the  present  reign,  originated  in  the  house  of  commons  at  this  time:  but, 
Dundas,  not  Pitt,  constituted  the  channel  through  which  it  ostensibly 
proceeded.  I  mean,  (he  restitution  of  the  estates  in  Scotland,  forfeited 
to  the  crown  in  the  rebellion  of  the  year  1745.  With  great  dexterity, 
the  treasurer  of  the  naVy,  while  he  depictured  the  beneficial  conse- 
quences to  the  state  that  must  result  from  adopting  a  line  of  policy  so 
magnanimous  in  itself,  took  care  to  ascribe  its  original  spirit  and  con- 
ception to  the  father  of  his  friend,  the  young  minister  who  sat  near 
him.  That  illustrious  statesman,  said  Dundas,  whose  mind  was  ele- 
vated above  all  local  prejudices,  boasted  with  reason  that  he  sought  for 
merit  wherever  he  could  discover  it;  disdaining  to  inquire  whether  a 
man  had  been  rocked  in  a  cradle  to  the  north,  or  to  the  south  of  the 
Tweed.  <<  I  found  the  qualities  that  I  wanted,''  observed  he,  ^  in  the 
mountains  of  the  North,  among  a  hardy  race  of  men,  labouring  under 
national  proscription.  I  called  them  forth  to  fight  our  battles,  and  1 
have  experienced  that  their  loyalty  and  fidelity  can  only  be  equalled 
by  their  valour. ''  This  testimony,  so  just,  and  yet  so  honourable  to 
the  natives  of  the  Highlands,  prepared  the  audience  that  he  addressed 
for  granting  the  boon.  Indeed,  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  the 
house  more  unanimous  on  any  point.  Fox  even  surpassed  Pitt,  in  the 
demonstration  of  his  readiness  to  restore  the  forfeited  lands.  He  de- 
clared that  the  measure  ought  not  to  stop  at  the  limits  prescribed  for 
it;  but,  injustice,  as  well  as  in  sound  policy,  should  extend  to  all  En- 
glish forfeitures  incurred  by  the  last  rebellion.  The  only  contest  be- 
tween them  seeming  to  be  how  to  render  it  sufficiently  comprehensive 
in  its  operation,  the  hill  passed  the  lower  house  without  a  dissentient 
voice. 

So  mueh  the  greater  astonishment  was  excited,  when,  on  its  arrival 
in  the  house  of  peers,  the  lord  chancellor,  from  whom  it  was  natural  to 
expect  that  such  a  hill  would  have  received  support,  drew  out  againat 
it  bis  powerful  weapons  of  debate.  Not  however,  it  must  be  owned, 
10  much  against  the  act  of  restitution  itself,  abstractedly  considered, 
as  in  opposition  to  the  time,  the  mode,  and  the  channel  through  which 
it  flowed.  After  lamenting  that  a  proposition  of  such  serious  import 
and  magnitude  should  be  introduced  at  a  moment  when  parliament 
might  lt>e  almost  daily  expected  to  rise;  he  protested  that  its  nature 
and  purport  had  never  been  communicated  to  him  before  it  arrived  at 
their  lordship's  bar.  But,  he  said  that  he  had  other  and  more  weighty 
arguments  to  urge  in  his  official  capacity.  '<  Acts  of  grace  ami  pardon, 
my  lords,"  observed  he,  <<  should  regularly  originate  within  these 
walls;  or  rather^  with  the  sovereign  himself,  the  constitutional  fountain 
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of  merey.     Had  it  arisen  there,  I  muat  probably  have  been  iDforined 
of  it;  and  at  the  same  time  I  should  have  known  the  grounds  upon 
which  his  majesty  is  willing  to  relax  the  severi^  of  the  existing 
laws,  in  the  present  instance.     The  form  of  proceeding  would  then 
have  been  by  a  message  from  the  crown  to  this   house;  net  on  the 
motion  of  any  individual  member,  made  in  another  assembly."  Having  ^ 
subsequently  pointed   out  many  incongruities,  unproved   assertions, ' 
and  objections  to  the  bill  as  it  stood  ;  be  finished  by  declaring,  that 
if  a  resolution  was  taken,  at  all  events  to  force  the  measure  for- 
ward, and  to  pass  it,  he  would  absent  himself  from  any  further  dis- 
cussions on  the  subject.    These  arguments,  which  unquestionably  were 
solid,  no  less  than  constitutional;  and,  as  coming  from  so  high   a 
quarter,   were  supposed  to  have  had   the  king's  secret  sanction  or 
approbation;  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  rapid  passage  of  the  bill 
through  the  upper  house,  or  impede  its  receiving  the  royal  assent. 
Even  those  persons  who  most  approved  and  admired  its  principle,  yet 
agreed  in  sentiment  with  Lord  Thurlow.      Nor  was  it  possible  to 
avoid  perceiving  that  Dundas   had  been  allowed  by  Pitt,  in  some 
measure  to  assume  the  royal  functions  and  attributes,  while  he  was 
thus  made  the  parliamentary  medium  of  conferring  an  act  of  grace 
on  his  proscribed  countrymen.     It  forcibly  demonstrated  Dundas's 
ascendant  over  the  minister,  and  contributed  essentially  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  that  prodigious  influence,  which  he  gradually  established  , 
and  exercised  throughout  every  part  of  Scotland,  during  JPitt's  whole 
administration. 

2d — 9th  Jlugust, — The  new  <<East  India  Bill,''  after  having 

Biased  the  commons,  was  sent  up  nearly  at  the  same  time  to  the 
ouse  of  peers.  This  code  of  laws,  which  legislated  for  British  Asia, 
and  which,  in  the  ambitious,  no  less  than  imprudent  hands  of  Fox, 
had  convulsed  the  kingdom «  shaken  the  throne,  and  overturned  the 
administration;  now  scarcely  attracted  attention  in  that  assembly, 
where,  eight  months  earlier,  the  British  constitution  had  asserted  all 
its  energies,  in  order  to  rescue  and  protect  the  sovereign.  During 
the  absence  of  Lord  Loughborough,  who  was  engaged  on  a  circuit,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  judicial  functions,  and  on  whose  abilities  the  sya- 
tematic  opposition  to  government  principally  reposed;  that  task  de- 
volved on  Lord  Stormont  and  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  If  the  opposition 
peers,  when  deprived  of  Lord  Loughborough's  assistance,  might  be 
considered  as  wanting  their  best  support;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
ministerial  ability  in  the  upper  house  was  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  person  of  the  chancellor.  Never  perhaps,  at  any  period  of  the 
present  reign,  could  administration  boast  of  less  eloquence  or  talents 
within  those  walls,  than  during  the  first  years  after  Pitt  took  upon 
himself  the  reins  of  government!  The  president  of  the  council. 
Earl  Gower,  rarely  or  never  mixed  in  debate :  while  Lord  Howe, 
who,  when  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  found  himself  unable 
to  express  his  ideas  in  perspicuous  language,  even  on  subjects  with 
which  he  must  have  been  professionally  acquainted,  could  not  be 
expected  to  elucidate,  or  to  defend,  a  measure  of  deep  and  complicated 
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policy,  intended  for  the  government  of  India.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
moody  even  had  he  poMessed  the  ability,  stood  so  deeply  committed 
upon  various  poi^Jla  essential  to  the  bill^  against  which,  while  engaged 
in  opposing  Lord  North,  he  had  spoken,  voted,  or  protested,  thai  he 
could  not,  without  a  degree  of  unbecoming  inconsistency,  give  it  any 
stronger  support  Of  the  two  secretaries  of  state,  the  Marquis  of  Car- 
marthen, who  conducted  the  foreign  department,  though  a  nobleman 
of  information,  spirit,  and  considerable  attainments  of  mind,  yet  wanted 
those  parliamentary  powers,  as  well  as  the  local  knowledge  of  India, 
requisite  for  extending  e£Qcient  aid.  He  was,  in  fact,  rather  an  elegant 
and  accomplished  individual,  than  an  able  minister.  From  hiscolleague, 
Lord  Sydney,  better  exertions  were  expected ;  but  the  reputation  that 
he  had  acquired,  while  seated  on  the  opposition  bench,  as  a  member 
of  the  minority  in  the  lower  house,  during  Lord  North's  administra- 
tion, he  did  not  preserve  or  sustain  after  his  elevation  to  the  peerage. 
Down  to  the  last  evening  that  he  remained  on  the  treasury  bench,  as 
seqretary  of  state,  under  Lord  Shelburne's  government.  Tommy 
Tawnsend  displayed  very  considerable  talents.  Lord  Sydney f  when 
removed  to  the  upper  house  of  parliament,  seemed  to  have  sunk  into 
an  ordinary  man.  His  best  security  for  a  ^continuance  in  office  was 
the  alliance  that  he  had  formed  with  the  young  first  minister,  whose 
brother^  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  had  married,  during  the  preceding 
year,  one  of  Lord  Sydney's  daughters.  Under  such  unfavourable 
circumstances.  Lord  Thurlow  nevertheless  undertook  to  defend  the 
new  East  India  Bill:  to  repel  the  animated  attacks  of  Lord  Stormont, 
and  to  answer  the  objections  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  He  was  not  a 
little  aided  by  the  advanced  season  of  the  year.  So  thin  an  attendance 
of  peers,  upon  so  important  a  subject,  probably  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  parallel  on  the  journals  of  the  house.  Only  one  division  occurred 
during  its  discussion,  when  the  contents  amounted  to  eleven ;  the 
nan-contents  being  four.  Lord  Shelburne  took  no  part  in  the  debates, 
and,  I  believe,  never  once  attended  in  his  place.  The  privy  seal, 
which  had  been  put  into  commission,  was  not  yet  conferred  on  Lord 
Camden;  who  therefore,  not  beiog  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  however 
attached  he  might  personally  be  to  Pitt,  extended  little  or  no  assist- 
ance to  the  measure.  Intractable  or  sullen  as  the  chancellor  proved  on 
many  occasions,  and  justly  as  he  was  reproached  by  his  ministerial  col- 
leagues for  these  defects  of  character;  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny 
the  important  service  that  he  rendered  to  administration,  during  the 
passage  of  the  <<  East  India  Bill"  through  the  upper  house  of  parlia- 
ment. 

Among  the  subjects  of  accusation  against  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
to  which  the  opposition  had  recourse,  and  which  they  endeavoured  to 
impress  by  every  means  upon  the  public  mind  at  this  time,  was  the 
charge  of  his  subserviency  to  the  East  India  interest.  They  de- 
pictured him  as  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  Bengal  squad; 
precisely  as  they  had  held  up  Lord  North,  during  many  years,  to 
national  contempt  or  detestation,  for  his  pretended  subjection  to  secret 
influea'ce  in  the  person  of  Jeokinson.    No  imputation  could  be  more 
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-Mieulated  to  undermine  that  hieh  and  elevated  character  which  Pitt  had 
hitherto  sustained;  on  which  foundation  rested  principally  his  power; 
— «an  edifice  reposing  on  public  opinion  and  adfpiration,  far  more 
even  than  on  royal  favour.  Satire  and  poetry  envenomed,  while  they 
sharpened,  these  weapons.  <<  From  the  treasury  bench/'  says  the 
<«Rolliad/'  describing  the  local  interior  of  ihe  house  of  commons,. 
^  we  ascend  one  step  to  the  India  bench/'  where 

"  Exalted  flit 
The  Pillars  of  Prerogative  and  Piitf 
Delights  of  Asia,  ornaments  of  man. 
Thy  sovereign's  sovereigns,  happy  Hindostan!" 

On  an  impartial  examination  of  the  charge,  it  seems,  however,  to  be 
repelled  by  irresistible  facts.  That  the  East  India  proprietors  and 
directors,  when  menaced  with  extinction  and  confiscation  of  their  pro- 
perty by  Fox's  bill,  crept  under  Pitt's  gaberdine,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
fury  of  the  storm,  (as  Trinculo  does  under  that  of  Caliban,)  is  indeed 
tnie.  Like  Trinculo,  too,  when  the  violence  of  the  storm  was  over, 
they  ventured  to  peep  out,  to  look  about  them,  and  to  protect  their 
own  interests.  But  how  little  subjection  the  minister  exhibited  to  the 
^Bengal  squad/'  was  fully  displayed  by  his  abandoning  Hastings 
when  impeached,  and  even  joining  with  his  prosecutors,  a  few  years 
after  his  own  accession  to  power.  Neither  did  the  creation  of  a  tribu- 
nal, exclusively  named  for  the  trial  of  persons  accused  of  misconduct 
in  India — ^a  tribunal  previously  unknown  to  the  British  constitution, 
and  erected  by  the  new  <<  East  India  bill" — appear  to  hold  out  either 
protection  or  impunity  to  delinquents  returning  from  Asia.  Fox, 
nevertheless,  did  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  this  accusation,  which 
he  brought  forward  in  debate,  and  attempted  to  fix  on  his  successful 
antagonist. 

Ath  •^Uffttst — During  the  last  days  of  the  session,  Pitt  having  in- 
troduced a  bill  for  enabling  the  East  India  Company  to  make  a  divi- 
dend of  eight  per  cent.,  and  at  the  same  time  for  remitting  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  due  by  the  company  to  the  public,  Fox 
arraigned  the  measure  as  calculated  for  insidious,  dark  and  reprehen- 
sible purposes.  In  language  of  great  severity,  he  demanded  if  the 
administration  ought  to  be  permitted,  after  imposing  on  the  British 
people  taxes  of  the  most  onerous  description,  to  keep  so  large  a  suhei 
out  of  the  public  coffers,  in  order  to  put  it  into  the  pockets  of  the  East 
India  Company?  "When,"  exclaimed  he,  ♦•  we  connect  the  present 
act  with  the  bill  now  pending  in  the  upper  house  for  the  regulation  of 
that  company,  may  we  not  justly  assert,  that  instead  of  establishing  an 
English  government  over  India,  as  the  bill  which  /presented  in  the 
late  parliament  professed  and  attempted  to  do,  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  the  measures  now  in  agitation  is  the  establishment  of  an  Indian 
government  in  England?^' 

Sensible  how  deep  and  how  wide  must  be  the  operation  of  such  a 
charge,  when  circulated  throughout  the  kingdom,  from  the  head  of  the 
opposition^  the  first  minister  instantly  rose  to  repel  the  insinuation. 
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Having  stigmatised  the  speech  just  pronounced,  as  equally  malevolent 
and  inflammatory,  he  asked  how  the  assumptions  that  it  contained 
were  warranted  ?  <<  Where/'  inquired  he,  ^  are  the  means  of  esta« 
Uishing  an  Indian  government  in  England,  to  be  found  ifi  the  present 
bill  ?  Has  the  actual  administration  attempted  to  invade  the  property 
of  the  East  India  Company,  to  assume  its  patronage,  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  its  revenues,  and  to  render  it  the  engine  of  permanent 
political  power?  Have  /endeavoured  to  place  myself  in  an  uncon* 
stitutiojial  situation,  by  erecting  a  fourth  branch  of  the  legislature,  and 
aeizing  upon  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state?  Or,  if  such  inten- 
tions are  anywhere  to  be  found,  must  they  not  be  sought  in  the  clauses 
of  the  late  East  India  bill  i"  Personal  as  these  recriminations  were, 
others  followed,  if  possible,  still  more  severe.  Pitt,  irritated  at  the 
imputation  of  having  culpably  remitted  the  debt  due  by  the  company 
to  the  public,  commented  on  the  conduct  of  Fox^s  father,  Lord  Hol- 
land; whom  he  accused,  though  without  expressly  naming  him,  of 
paying  neither  principal  nor  interest  of  the  sums  long  since  due  to  the 
country;  a  debt  which,  he  added,  ought  to  be  exacted,  not  remitted. 
In  vain  did  Fox  complain  of  the  illiberality  of  such  allusions,  as  unbe- 
coming and  disorderly.  Dundas,  justifying  the  first  lord  of  the  trea^- 
sury,  reminded  his  adversary  that  whatever  invidious  observations  had 
fallen  from  the  minister's  lips,  he  had  himself  provoked,  and  must 
therefore  bear.  The  house  remained,  during  the  whole  time,  silent 
and  passive  witnesses  of  the  altercation.  No  further  attempt  was  made 
from  any  quarter  to  prolong  the  debate ;  and  Fox,  conscious  of  the 
paucity  of  his  numbers,  did  not  even  venture  on  a  division.  This 
scene,  where  the  two  leader^  came  forward  before  their  respective 
forces,  as  if  to  brenk  a  hostile  lanee  against  each  other,  terminated  tri- 
umphantly for  the  head  of  the  administration. 

20M  JtugtLsL-^The  session,  prolonged  to  a  period  of  the  year 
which  is  without  any  precedent  in  our  modern  parliamentary  annals, 
at  length  closed ;  and  Pitt,  after  making  such  successful  exertions  for 
the  attainment  of  office,  had  leisure  calmly  to  contemplate  his  own 
elevation.  Extraordinary  and  rapid  as  it  had  been,  that  of  Dundas 
might  justly  excite  equal  admiration.  Only  nine  months  earlier,  he 
presented  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  a  Scotch  advocate  proscribed  by 
the  coaliiiony  without  apparent  chance  of  public  employment,  nearly 
destitute  of  fortune,  and  unprovided  with  official  means  of  subsistence. 
Fox,  if  he  had  used  his  newly  ^acquired  ministerial  power  with  mod^* 
ration,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  construct  it  on  ambitious  and  uncon- 
stitutional foundations — if  he  had  patiently  awaited  the  effect  of  time, 
aided  by  his  own  exertions,  for  surmounting  the  royal  prejudices  and 
antipathies  entertained  against  him,  instead  of  using  the  two  houses  of 
parliament  as  his  instruments  to  fetter  and  disarm  the  sovereign- 
must  have  held  firm  possession  of  office.  In  such  a  case,  Dundas,  not- 
withstanding his  great  acknowledged  talents,  might  ^ave  remained 
during  as  many  years  on  the  opposition  bench,  as  we  have  beheld 
Sheridan  stationary  there,  in  our  time.  But  Fox's  imprudence,  pro- 
pelled by  his  resentment  at  the  king's  fixed  alienation,  and  urged  on 
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by  Burke's  impatient  ardour,  did  not  allow  him  to  perceive,  that 
while  he  meditated  the  establishment  of  his  own  greatness,  he  was 
only  labourin)^  for  his  political  rival.  If  Pill  attained  the  first  place 
in  the  state,  Dundas  may  with  truth  be  said  to  have  gained  the  second: 
for,  though  he  was  not  a  cabinet  minister,  yet,  in  the  essential  func- 
tions of  official  authority  and  influence,  he  far  outweighed  either  of  the 
secretaries  of  state,  or  even  the  chancellor.  They,  as  well  as  the  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  the  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  and  the  pre- 
•  sident  of  the  council,  were  all  members  of  the  upper  house.  Dundas, 
by  his  presence  on  the  treasury  bench,  came  into  daily  contact  with 
Pitt  during  many  months  of  the  year,  when  parliament  was  assembled; 
rose  to  defend  him  when  personally  attacked,  and  after  long  debatesi 
commonly  accompanied  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  Downing- 
street;  as,  some  sessions  earlier,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  repair  to 
the  Pay  Office,  when  Rigby  presided  over  that  department,  under 
Lord  North's  administration. 

In  the  autumn  of  1784,  Dundas  united  in  his  own  person  some  of 
the  nH>st  solid,  and,  at  the  same  time,  brilliant  public  employments. 
As  treasurer  of  the  navy,  he  enjoyed  a  very  lucrative  place,  to  which 
were  subsequently  attached  apartments  in  Somerset  House.  But,  like 
Pitt,  he  never  practised  economy;  and  though  a  man  of  business,  yet 
pleasure  in  every  shape  presented  to  him  irresistible  allurements.  The 
creation  of  an  East  India  Board  of  Control,  for  the  management  of  our 
political  afiairs  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  which  formed  an  important 
feature  of  Pitt's  billy  followed  immediately  the  prorogation  of  parlia- 
ment. At  its  head  Lord  Sydney  was  nominally  placed  as  president. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  occupied  likewise  a  seat  at  it;  as  did 
the  two  joint  paymasters  of  the  forces.  Lord  Mulgrave  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Grenville.  To  these  members  was  added  Lord  Walsingham: 
but  the  whole  power  resided  with  Dundas,  who,  having  secretly  con- 
certed his  measures  with  Pitt,  dictated  his  pleasure  to  the  others  on 
every  point.  Within  two  years  efter wards,  when  Lord  Walsingham 
expressed  his  reluctance  to  sign  a  despatch  tendered  for  his  immediate 
approbation,  he  was  dismissed ;  and  Lord  Frederic  Campbell,  a  coun- 
tryman of  Dundas,  more  accommodating  in  his  disposition,  replaced 
the  vacancy  occasioned  at  the  board.  Economy  forming  ostensibly  a 
prominent  part  of  all  the  ministerial  measures,  no  salary  was  at  first 
annexed  to  any  of  the  East  India  commissioners;  who  being  six  in 
number,  were  Selected  from  such  privy  councillors  as  held  efficient 
offices  of  other  kinds.  The  treasurership  of  the  navy  demanding  com- 
paratively little  time  or  attention  for  transacting  its  duties,  Dundas 
remained  at  liberty  to  bend  all  the  force  of  his  faculties  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  India.  Patronage  there  was  not  indeed  any  vested  by 
law  in  the  board :  but  the  court  of  directors  and  the  two  chairmen 
could  not  well  be  inattentive  to  the  wishes,  however  indirectly  or 
guardedly  expfessed,  of  a  person  who  exercised  such  superintending 
powers  over  them  and  their  possessions.  The  board  of  trade,  abolished 
only  two  years  earlier,  by  Burke's  billy  being  likewise  re-established 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  though  under  another  name,  and  without  any 
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salaries;  Dundas  was  appointed  one  of  its  members.  A  far  more 
extensive  range  lay^  however,  open  to  his  ambition,  in  the  secret 
management  of  his  native  country,  Scotland;  almost  all  the  parlia- 
mentary or  borough  interest  of  which  kingdom  became. gradually 
attracted  into  his  vortex.  Of  course,  the  favours  of  the  crown  to  the 
north  of  the  Tweed,  passed  through  his  hands,  and  were  almost  exclu- 
sively conferred  through  his  interest  If  it  was  asserted  of  the  first 
Mr.  Pitt,  that  <<  while  he  crushed  with  his  right  hand  the  two  branches 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  he  wielded  in  his  left  the  democracy  of 
England;''  it  might  be  said  with  equal  truth,  though  with  less  subli- 
mity, of  Dundas,  that  while  he  controlled  the  British  dominions  in 
India  with  one  hand,  with  the  other  he  managed  and  regulated  Scot- 
land. 

The  opposition-^which  party  always  afii^ed  to  treat  him  as  a 
venal  deserter,  who,  after  successively  quittinp^Lord  North  and  Lord 
Shelborne,  had  only  attached  himself  to  Mr.  Pitt  from  the  suggestions 
of  a  well-weighed  and  calculating  ambition, — emptied  their  quiver  of 
lampoons  and  satire  upon  him.  But  they  found  his  hide  impenetrable  ; 
fenced  with  good-humour,  protected  by  great  abilities,  strength  of  chn- 
racter,  and  corresponding  manliness  of  mind.  The  '<  Rolliad,''  hold- 
ing him  up  to  public  reprobation,  describes  Dundas  as  a  man 

«*  Whose  exalted  soul 
No  bonds  of  Tulgar  prejudice  control. 
Of  shame  unconscious  m  his  bold  career. 
He  spurns  that  honour  which  the  weak  revere ; 
For,  true  to  public  virtue's  patriot  plan, 
He  loves  the  fmms/er,  and  not  the  man. 
Alike  the  advocate  of  North  and  wit. 
The  friend  of  Shelburne,  and  the  guide  of  Pitt.'' 

Nor  did  his  political  enemies  satisfy  themselves  with  inveighing 
against  his  tergiversation,  and  the  interested  versatility  with  which  he 
supported  three  different  administrations,  in  three  successive  years. 
They  pursued  him  into  private  life,  and  depictured  him  as  a  determined 
votary  of  pleasure.  In  one  of  the  *^  Political  Eclogues,''  entitled 
**  BosCf  or  The  Complaint,"  parodied  from  VirgiPs  '*  Formosum  pastor 
Coiydon  ardebat  Alexin,"  and  published  in  1785  ;  the  author, observ- 
ing on  the  predilections  of  some  distinguished  person^  about  London, 
well  known  by  their  gallantries,  says, 

**  What  various  tastes  divide  the  fickle  town  ! 
One  likes  the  fair,  and  one  admires  the  brown. 
The  stately,  Queensb'iy ;  Hinchinbrook,  the  small : 
Thnrlow  loves  servant-maids;  Dandas  loves  aU." 

Notwithstanding  this  intellectual  artillery  perpetually  discharged  on 
him,  be  kept  firm  his  steady  way ;  looking,  like  Jenkinson,  straight 
forward  to  the  British  peerage,  as  the  distant,  but  certain  remuneration 
of  hia  pablic  exertions.  Nor  could  Pitt  have  discovered  a  more  able, 
efficient,  laborious,  and  eloquent  coadjutor  than  Dundas,  if  he  had 
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sought  throughout  his  majesty's  dominions.  That  he  wanted  the  cor- 
rect and  measured  deportment,  the  elevated  disinterestedness,  and  the 
insensibility  or  superiority  to  female  seductions,  by  which  qualities 
the  first  minister  was  distinguished,  we  must  admit:  but  he  possessed, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  endowments  of  mind,  or  of  disposition,  vainly 
sought  in  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Dundas  manifested  more 
amenity  of  manner,  more  placability  of  temper,  more  facility  of  ac- 
cess ;  s  more  yielding,  accommodating,  and  forgiving  nature.  If  Pitt 
subdued,  Dundas  conciliated,  adversaries.  The  latter,  who  had  re- 
ceived his  political  education,  and  imbibed  his  parliamentary  habits, 
under  Lord  North  ;  breathed  a  more  liberal  spirit,  more  comprehen- 
sive in  its  embrace,  and  more  calculated  to  gain  or  to  disarm  his  op- 
ponents. Pitt  was  undoubtedly  capable  of  firm  and  fervent  friend- 
ships ;  yet  Dundas,  \viih  less  sincerity,  acquired  more  general  good 
will.  Pitt  was  cold  and  repulsive  :  Dundas  invited  approach.  The 
former  seldom  made  advances,  mingled  a  gravity  or  constraint  even 
with  his  civilities,  seemed  to  weigh  his  expressions,  rarely  provoked 
or  prolonged  conversations,  and  speedily  retired  into  himself.  The 
latter  was  always  communicative  ;  and  the  lineaments  of  his  counte- 
nance, open,  as  well  as  gay,  facilitated  his  objects,  even  when  he  most 
concealed  his  purposes.  Pitt  appeared  as  if  made  to  withhold,  Dundas 
to  confer,  ministerial  favours.  Many  of  those  recompences  or  remu- 
nerations, denominated  in  vulgar  language  jobs,  unfortunately  neces- 
sary among  us  in  order  to  keep  adherents  in  good  humour,  and  which 
flowed  from  the  state  fountain  in  Downing-street,  were  distributed, 
not  by  Pitt,  but  by  the  treasurer  of  the  navy. 

I  knew  with  great  intimacy,  during  more  than  thirty  years,  a  lady, 
whose  fortune  not  equalling  her  rank, — for  she  was  a  peeress  in  her 
own  right,  of  very  ancient  creation, — found  herself  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  the  fountain  in  question.  Her  eldest  son  having  expend- 
ed much  time  and  money  in  raising,  forming,  and  disciplining  a  corps 
of  yeomanry  cavalry,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  previous  to  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  ;  his  mother  made  many  applications  to  the  treasury, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  for  him  a  pension,  of  which  assistance  he  stood 
greatly  in  need.  Wearied  with  ineffectual  solicitations,  she  addressed 
herself  to  Dundas,  and  obtained  an  appointment  to  wait  on  him  at 
Somerset  House.  She  was  punctual  to  the  hour  named  -,  and  the  first 
thing  that  she  did  after  entering  the  apartment,  (as  she  herself  assured 
me,)  was  to  turn  the  key  in  the  door.  <<  You  see,"  said  she,  <'  that  I 
am  in  earnest,  and  determined  to  be  heard."  Having  by  his  desire 
detailed  the  case,  to  which  he  listened  with  the  utmost  patience,  po- 
liteness, and  good  humour,  she  concluded  by  demanding,  in  pressing 
terms,  the  aid  of  a  pension  for  her  son.  **  How  much,  madam,  must 
you  have  ?"  asked  Dundas.  '<  I  ask  for  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,^' 
answered  she.  <<  It  is  reasonable,"  replied  he,  << and  it  shall  be  done." 
In  effect,  her  son  obtained  it  immediately  afterwards,  without  further 
trouble,  upon  public  grounds,  as  having  iperited  it  by  his  exertions  in 
the  common  cause  of  defending  the  country.  I  an(i  well  aware  that 
pensions  were  sometimes  obtained  by  ladies,  through  Mr.  Dundas,  on 
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principles  less  patriotic ;  where  beauty^  high  connexions,  or  personal 
predilection,  aided  the  application.  I  could  name  instances  in  proof 
of  my  assertion.  Nor  could  Scotland  have  been  reduced  under  his  in^ 
ftuence  without  having  recourse  to  similar  expedients;  by  which,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  nearly  forty,  out  of  the  forty-five  members 
sent  to  the  house  of  commons  from  North  Britain,  might  be  said  to 
owe  their  Seats  to  the  treasurer  of  the  navy.  I  ought,  however,  here 
to  add,  that  in  the  list  of  ministerial  benefactions  he  eminently  distin^* 
guished  the  literati  of  his  own  country ;  almost  all  of  whom  received, 
through  his  protection  or  recommendation,  marks  of  the  bounty  of  the 
crown.  Pitt  by  no  means  extended  equal  patronage  to  English  genius 
or  literary  talents. 

Precisely  about  this  time,  a  lady  was  presented  at  court,  and  on  the 
theatre  of  public  life,  who  attracted  universal  attention.  I  mean,  Mrs. 
Hastings.  She  was  born,  I  believe,  in  his  Britannic  Majesty's  elec* 
toral  dominions ;  and  had  been  early  married  to  Mr.  Imhoff,  who,  as 
well  as  herself,  was  a  Oerman.  Being  by  profession  an  historical  and 
a  portrait  painter,  he  came  over  to  England  ;  bringing  with  him  his 
wife,  who  was  at  that  time  young,  captivating  in  her  person^  and  pos- 
sessing many  graces.  Madame  Schwellenbergen,  one  of  the  two 
keepers  of  the  robes'to  the  queen,  herself  a  native  of  Germany,  and 
who  has  performed  no  inconsiderable  part  during  the  present  reign,  at 
Windsor,  as  well  as  at  St.  James's,  patronized  the  Imhofis.  At  her 
solicitation,  her  majesty  was  induced  to  extend  to  them  a  degree  of 
protection,  which  procured  for  them  from  the  directors  of  the  East 
India  Company  permission  to  go  out  to  Madras.  The  hope  of  acquir- 
ing by  his  pencil  a  more  rapid  fortune  in  Asia  than  he  could  probably 
expect  to  gain  in  Europe,  induced  him  to  embark  for  India,  in  the 
winter  of  1768 ;  and  it  happened  that  Mr.  Hastings,  whom  the  East 
India  Company  had  recently  named  second  in  council  at  Fort  St 
George,  took  his  passage  on  board  the  same  vessel  with  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Imhofif.  At  that  time  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  her ;  but,  shortly 
after  sailing  from  England,  accident.  Which  had  brought  them  into  the 
same  ship,  made  them  personally  known  to  each  other.  Hastings  hav- 
ing engaged  the  room  denominated  the  round-hofise  for  his  own  ex- 
clusive accommodation,  Mrs.  Imhoff,  believing  him  to  be  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck, without  previously  ascertaining  the  fact,  mounted  by  the 
stairs  of  the  quarter-gallery  to  that  apartment.  Their  surprise  at 
meeting  was  mutual  ;  and  she  made,  from  the  first  instant  of  his  see- 
ing her,  a  deep  impression  on  the  future  governor-general.  In  the 
course  of  their  voyage,  Hastings  formed  a  very  strong  attachment  to 
her  ;  and  his  passion  acquiring  strength  by  time,  he  continued  to  visit 
her  with  great  assiduity  while  she  and  her  husband  resided  at  Madras  $ 
but,  always  with  such  precautions,  and  under  such  restrictions,  as  not 
to  compromise  her  honour.  About  the  time  when  Hastings  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  government  of  Bengal,  in  January  1772,  a  termination 
of  her  marriage  with  Imhoff  took  place  ;  which  union,  as  having  been 
originally  celebrated  in  Germany,  was  asserted  to  be  capable  of  disso- 
lution by  mutual  consent    This  amicable  divorce  was  not,  Kowever, 
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effected  without  the  aid  of  money}  Hastings  having,  in  fact»  paid  to 
Imhoff  a  sum  considerably  exceeding  (en  thousand  pounds  ;  with 
which  acquisition  the  fortunate  painter  quitted  India,  and  returning  to 
his  native  country,  there  bought  an  estate  out  of  the  produce  of  hi9 
wife's  attractions.  Mrs.  Imhoff  followed  her  lover  to  Calcutta,  and  a9 
soon  as  her  former  husband  had  transmitted  authentic  intelligence  that 
the  divorce  was  obtained,  the  new  governor-general  of  India  legalized 
his  connexion  by  the  solemnities  of  wedlock.  During  more  than  ten 
years  that  Hastings  subsequently  occupied  the  supreme  authority  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  she  remained  there  with  him  ;  was  consulted 
by  him  on  affairs  of  state  ;  accompanied  him  in  his  visits  to  the  upper 
provinces,  particularly  after  the  revolt  of  Cheyt  Sing;  and  invariably 
maintained  her  ascendency  over  his  mind,  as  well  as  his  affections. 
Nor  did  any  censure  ever  attach  to  her  conduct;  unless  we  consider 
as  such  the  accusation  which  her  own  and  her  husband's  enemies 
raised  against  her,  of  amassing  wealth  by  presents  received  from  the 
native  princes  and  princesses;  which  were  usually  conveyed  under 
the  form  of  diamonds,  or  other  gems*  It  was  asserted,  that  though 
Hastings  might  be  poor  or  disinterested,  yet  his  wife  was  rich  and  ra- 
pacious :  but  calumny,  party,  and  political  enmity,  probably  exagge- 
rated the  amount  of  these  supposed  accumulations. 

As  early  as  the  year  1780,  Hastings  sent  over  Major  Scott  to  Eng- 
land, in  quality  of  his  agent;  and  towards  the  close  of  1783,  meditating 
his  own  return  from  Bengal,  he  determined  on  letting  Mrs.  Hastings 
precede  him  ;  hoping  that  her  presence  and  exertions  might  smooth 
many  asperities,  while  she  ascertained  and  prepared  the  ground  for  his 
speedy  personal  appearance  in  London.  In  his  expectations  from 
both  thes^  measures  he  found  himself  nevertheless  deceived.  Scott'a 
zeal  and  publications,  no  less  than  his  speeches  and  defiances  in  par- 
liament, injured  the  governor-general's  cause,  by  irritating  his  political 
enemies.  As  little  benefit  resulted  from  Mrs.  Hasting's  appearance 
at  St.  James's,  and  in  the  circles  of  rank  or  fashion.  Not  that  she 
was  at  all  deficient  in  tho^e accomplishments  which  adorn  society:  for, 
though  she  had  already  passed  the  limits  of  youth,  her  person  still  pre- 
served many  attractions.  Her  conversation  was  interesting,  and  her 
deportment  unexceptionable  in  private  life.  But  the  nature  of  her 
marriage  with  Hastings,  and  all  the  circumstances  which  had  produced 
that  union,  afforded  so  much  subject  for  animadversion  or  scandal,  as 
considerably  to  impede  her  introduction  into  the  highest  company. 
She  was  besides  a  stranger  to  England,  by  birth,  by  a  long  residence 
in  Asia,  and  by  her  unacquaintance  with  our  modes  of  life  and  our 
manners.  Even  her  figure  furnished  matter  for  malevolent  criticism; 
as,  at  a  time  when  every  fashionable  female's  head-dress  was  elevated 
twelve  or  eighteen  inches  high,  and  formed  a  barbarous  assemblage  of 
powder,  pins,  and  other  fantastic  ornaments  piled  on  each  other,  she 
had  the  courage  to  wear  her  hair  without  powder.  To  this  circum- 
stance the  <<  Probationary  Ode  of  Major  Scott"  alludes,  when  de- 
scribing Mrs.  Hasting's  presentation  to  the  king  and  queen  at  the 
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drawing-room.  The  portrait  is  highly  coloured,  but  true  to  the  origi- 
nal; aad  the  inyocation  to  Pitt,  replete  with  acrimoDy. 

**  Gods!  how  her  diamonds  flock 

On  each  unpowder'd  lock! 
On  every  membrane  see  a  topaz  clings! 
Behold,  her  joints  are  fewer  than  her  rings! 

niastrious  dame!  on  either  ear 

The  Munny  Begum* 9  spoils  appear! 
O  Pitt!  with  awe  behold  that  precious  throat, 
Whose  necklace  teems  with  many  a  future  vote  / 
Pre^ant  with  Burgage  gems  each  hand  she  rears; 
And  lo!  depending  gwetttona  gleam  upon  her  ears!" 

Her  reception  at  court  was  most  gracious ;  nor  cou]#Buch  a  circum-' 
stance  justly  excite  surprise,  since  his  majesty  made  no  secret  of  de^ 
daring  the  high  opinion  that  he  entertained  of  Basting's  publie 
services. 

I  did  not  witness  Mrs.  Hastings  presentation  at  the  drawing-room, 
having  quitted  England  for  Paris,  where  I  made  a  stay  of  some 
weeks,  a  few  days  previous  to  the  prorogation  of  parliament.  The 
court  of  France  still  exhibited  at  that  time  a  majestic  and  imposing 
appearance.  No  man,  if  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  secret  causes 
of  approaching  convulsion,  when  surveying  the  aspect  of  the  capital 
ID  September  1784,  could  have  foreseen  that  within  five  years,  the 
monarchy  would  be  swallowed  up  in  the  abyss  of  a  sanguinary  and 
ferocious  revolution.  Still  less,  while  assisting  at  the  superb  spectacle 
of  Versailles,  and  its  water-works,  on  a  day  of  gala,  when  the  king 
and  queen  dined  in  public,  environed  by  all  the  pomp  of  majesty, 
could  it  have  been  supposed  that  they  would  so  soon  be  prisoners  in 
the  hands  of  their  revolted  subjects.  It  was,  nevertheless,  already 
apparent  to  those  acquainted  with  the  interior  frame  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  finances,  that  the  materials  of 
disorder  and  confusion  were  accumulating  rapidly  from  various 
quarters.  The  people,  inflamed,  as  well  as  perverted,  by  the  writings 
of  the  French  philosophers,  aspired  to  freedom;  wholly  unconscious 
or  ignorant  that  liberty  cannot  be  preserved  without  public  morals^ 
and  the  severe  restraints  of  law,  under  the  strong  control  of  an  exe- 
cutive power.  The  nation,  after  contributing  so  successfully  to  eman- 
cipate America,  began  to  demand  its  own  emancipation,  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  constitution.  Unfortunately  for  the  crown,  the  victories 
obtained  in  the  Chesapeake,  and  the  conquests  made  in  the  West 
Indies,  when  Necker  was  at  the  head  of  the  finances,  had  eventually 
produced  a  deficit  in  the  revenue ;  while  Calonne,  who  presided  over 
that  department,  since  1781,  as  controller-general,  however  eminent 
were  his  faculties,  yet  neither  possessed  the  frugality,  political  steadi- 
ness, nor  moral  reputation,  requisite  for  his  arduous  position.  The 
united  operation  of  these  causes  might  nevertheless  have  been  un- 
questionably obviated  or  dissipated,  if  the  throne  of  France  had  been 
filled  by  a  sovereign  of  any  energy,  decision,  and  determination.  But, 
Louis  the  Sixteentfi  seemed  to  be  raised  up  by  Providence  in  its  in- 
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sera  table  dispensations,  noi  less  for  the  subversion  of  the  French 
monarchy  in  our  time,  than  his  ancestor  Henry  the  Fourth,  two  cen- 
turies earlier,  appeared  to  be  preserved  by  Heaven  for  the  purpose  of 
its  extrication  and  restoration. 

The  king,  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  was  thirty  years  of  age, 
had  reigned  above  ten  since  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  and  unques- 
tionably possessed  the  affection  and  esteem  of  his  subjects.  During 
the  first  four  years  after  his  accession,  while  France  remained  at 
peace,  from  1774  to  1778,  every  circumstance  combined  to  diffuse  a 
popularity  round  his  person  and  government.  Instead  of  a  prince  sink- 
ing into  the  grave  amidst  excesses  of  the  worst  description,  surrounded 
by  a  haram,  over  which  Madame  du  Barry  presided ;  Versailles  ex- 
hibited to  the  A^ench  nation  and  to  Europe,  a  splendid  court  regulated 
by  decorunr),  at  the  head  of  which  a  young,  elegant,  and  accomplished 
queen,  attracted  universal  admiration.  Louis's  correct  manners,  his 
conjugal  attachment,  his  acknowledged  rectitude  of  intention,  and 
application  to  public  business; — these  features  of  his  character  and  con- 
duct fornoed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  enervate  and  dissolute  state 
of  degradation,  in  which  Louis  the  Fifteenth  terminated  his  long 
career.  The  recall  of  the  parliaments,  which  assemblies  had  been 
exiled  by  his  predecessor,  was  a  measure  calculated  to  excite  general 
satisfaction.  His  dismission  of  the  Abb^  Terrai,  one  of  the  most  un- 
popular ministers  of  the  late  reign,  whom  Louis  the  Fifteenth  had 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  finances;  and  the  nomination  of  Turgot  to 
that  ofiice,  a  man  possessing  an  elevated  mind,  as  well  as  expanded 
and  beneficent  views  for  the  amelioration  of  the  revenue;  endeared 
the  young  king  to  his  people.  The  chancellor,  Maupeou,  whose 
shameless  submissions  to  the  Countess  du  Barry,  some  of  which,  too 
well  authenticated,  were  at  once  so  indecent  and  so  licentious  as 
hardly  to  obtain  belief,  or  to  be  commemorated  without  degrading 
the  dignity  of  history,  was  deprived  of  the  functions  of  his  office. 
Miromesnil,  a  lawyer  of  more  decorous  manners,  if  not  of  superior 
legal  talents,  became  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  Alaurepas,  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  royal  councils,  superseded  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon, 
whose  name  and  administration  had  long  been  deservedly  unpopular: 
while  Vergennes,  recalled  for  the  express  purpose  from  his  embassy 
in  Sweden,  occupied  the  post  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  foreign  de- 
partment. These  salutary* and  judicious  changes,  made  by  a  prince 
who  had  then  scarcely  attained  to  manhood,  seemed  to  promise  a 
fortunate  reign,  when  his  judgment,  matured  by  experience,  should 
enable  him  to  assume  a  more  active  part  in  the  administration  of  state 
affairs. 

The  four  or  five  years  that  elapsed  between  1778  and  the  beginning 
of  1783,  during  the  whole  of  which  period  Louis  was  engaged  in 
war  with  this  country;  contributed  to  raise  him 'in  the  estimation  of 
his  own  people,  and  of  foreign  nations,  by  the  success  that  generally 
accompanied  his  arms.  For,  though  the  last  of  those  years,  1782, 
was  attended  with  two  great  reverses;  namely,  the  naval  defeat  sus- 
tained  by  De  Grasse,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  batteries 
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uoder  the  walls  of  Gibraltar ;  yet  every  feadiDg  object  for  which  the 
French  government  undertook  the  contest,  was  ultimately  accom- 
plished. The  American  colonies,  under  the  protection  of  Louis,  be^ 
came  a  free  and  sovereign  power.  All  the  disasters  experienced  by 
France,  during  the  war  of  1756,  disappeared  at  York  Town,  where 
a  British  army  surrendered  to  Washington  and  Rochambeau.  In  the 
East  Indies,  Suffrein  contended,  down  to  the  last  moment  of  hostili- 
ties, for  the  empire  of  the  sea;  and  though  France  restored  to  us,  by 
the  treaty  of  peace,  most  of  the  islands  that  she  had  reduced  under  her 
dominion  in  the  West  Indies,  she  retained  Tobago,  and  resumed 
possession  of  St  Lucia:  while  Spain,  fighting  under  the  French  banner, 
recovered  Minorca  and  both  the  Floridas,  which  had  been  dissevered 
from  her  crown.  Sqch  were  the  brilliant  occurreitees  of  the  first 
eight  or  nine  years  of  a  reign  destined  to  so  fatal  a  termination;  and 
which  seemed  strikingly  to  exemplify  the  picture  drawn  by  Gray,  of 
Richard  the  Second,  whose  commencement,  like  Louis  the  Sixteenth's, 
excited  high  expectations: 

<*  Fair  laughs  the  morn,  and  gay  the  zeph]rr  blows, 

While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm. 

In  gilded  state  the  painted  vessel  goes, 

Youth  at  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm ; 

Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway. 

That,  hushM  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  prey.*' 

Louis  the  Sixteenth  displayed  many  of  the  virtues  that  adorn  pri- 
vate life;  few  or  none  of  the  qualities  that  uphold  the  throne,  when 
assailed  by  civil  commotions.  To  George  the  Third  he  bore,  in 
various  respects,  a  strong  moral  resemblance;  but  that  similarity 
ceased  altogether  on  the  essential  feature  of  energy,  decision,  and 
firmness  of  character.  During  the  riots  of  the  month  of  June  1780, 
which  assumed  some  of  the  most  alarming  characteristics  of  the  French 
revolution,  the  English  king  manifested  a  calm  courage,  and  determi- 
nation to  die  if  requisite,  at  his  post,  in  defence  of  the  power  entrust- 
ed to  him  by  the  constitution.  Louis,  in  July  1789,  instead  of  re- 
pelling the  infuriated  mob  which  assailed  him  in  his  own  palace, 
abandoned  the  reins  of  government.  He  may  be  said  to  have  de- 
posed himself.  Even  James  the  Second  fled,  and  did  not  wait  to  be 
carried  a  prisoner  to  Whitehall.  Louis  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn 
from  Versailles  to  Paris,  a  spectacle  of  fallen  majesty  ;  insulted  on  his 
arrival  in  his  own  capital,  by  Bailli,  the  mayor,  who  presented  him 
sarcastically  the  keys  of  a  metropolis  which  had  already  thrown  off 
all  allegiance.  He  had  previously  left  the  citadel  of  the  Bastile, 
(which  might  easily  have  been  rendered  impregnable  against  any  at- 
tack of  the  Parisians,)  destitute  of  an  adequate  garrison,  of  provisions, 
or  of  ammunition.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  he  was  ignominiously 
conveyed,  with  his  queen  and  children,  a  dethroned  captive,  to  the 
palace  of  the  Tuileries;  which  residence  he  quitted,  instead  of  defend- 
ing it  to  the  last  extremity,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  might  have 
done  successfully,  on  the  10th  of  August  1192.    The  different  fate  of 
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the  two  sovereigns  of  England  and  France  has  corresponded  with 
their  opposite  characters.  We  behold  the  former  prince,  though  de- 
prived of  his  mental  faculties,  yet  still  reigning  in  the  person  of  his 
son;  after  having  not  only  preserved  his  own  dominions  from  internal 
anarchy,  or  foreign  invasion ;  but  extended  protection  to  France,  to 
Spain,  and  to  the  great  Continental  powers,  when  struggling  under 
the  despotism  of  a  revolutionary  conqueror.  The  latter  prince,  a 
Tictim  to  his  inert,  irresolute,  and  yielding  measures,  perished  on  the 
scaffold  in  front  of  his  own  palace. 

In  1784,  the  vital  defects  of  his  monarchical  character  lay  as  yet 
in  some  measure  concealed  from  general  inspection.  We  may  how- 
ever assume  with  moral  certainly,  that  the  flight  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  the  Expatriation  of  many  among  the  great  nobility,  at  the 
▼ery  commencement  of  the  revolution  in  1789,  would  not  have  taken 
place,  unless  they  had  well-known  the  weaknesses  of  the  sovereign 
whom  they  abandoned  to  his  fate.  They  doubtless  were  aware  that 
be  would  neither  defend  himself,  nor  them,  in  the  moment  of  danger. 
That  the  Count  d'Artois,  who  was  personally  unpopular,  and  regarded 
as  despotic  in  his  principles,  should  have  dreaded  the  effects  of  demo- 
cratic violence,  and  should  have  fled  from  Versailles  without  waiting 
till  matters  arrived  at  the  last  extremity,  might  naturally  be  expected: 
but  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  in  whom  survived  a  portion  of  the  heroism 
of  his  great  ancestor,  would  never  have  deserted  a  king  who  had  not 
first  deserted  his  own  cause.  In  fact,  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
expired  on  the  day  of  his  passive  transfer  to  Paris  in  October  1789, 
as  much  as  that  of  Richard  the  Second  terminated  when  he  delivered 
himself  up  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Flint,  to  his  cousin,  Henry  of 
Lancaster.  Instead  of  permitting  a  ferocious  and  sanguinary  popu- 
lace to  drag  him  like  a  victim  to  the  altar,  if  Louis  would  only  have 
sent  a  party  of  cavalry  to  stop  their  passage  across  the  Seine,  at  the 
bridges  of  Sevres  and  of  St.  Cloud,  he  might  have  remained  with 
perfect  security  in  his  palace.  Or,  if  his  aversion  to  shedding  the 
blood  of  his  subjects  superseded  every  sentiment  of  self-preservation 
in  his  bosom  he  might  have  withdrawn  with  his  family,  as  he  was 
urged  to  do  by  more  than  one  of  his  ministers,  from  -Versailles  to 
Rambouillet,  and  thenee  to  Chartres.  There  he  would  have  found 
himself  protected  by  a  very  considerable  army.  If  then  he  had  called 
on  every  man  who  loved  his  country,  to  join  him  against  rebellion 
and  anarchy;  while  at  the  same  time  he  had  protested  his  readiness  to 
concede  to  the  nation,  and  to  establish  on  the  firmest  foundations,  a  free 
constitution;  he  might  still  have  been  seated  on  the  throne  of  France. 
But,  Louis,  averse  to  resistance,  seemed  never  to  aspire  to  any*  crown, 
except  that  of  martyrdom.  Henry  the  Third's  position  on  the  12th 
and  13th  of  May  1588,  precisely  resembles  that  of  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth on  the  5th  and  6th  of  October  1789.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  at 
the  head  of  a  rebellious  body  of  forces,  surrounded  and  manaced 
Henry  in  the  Louvre,  as  La  Fayette  and  the  Parisian  populace  did 
Louis  at  Versailles.  But,  Henry,  though  long  passive  and  irresolute, 
fled  at  last,  and  finally  took  up  arms.    Louis  remained  torpid,  prohi- 
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btted  all  defencet  allowed  himself  to  be  conveyed  as  a  captive  to  his 
capital,  and  suffered  under  the  guillotine.  He  was  his  own  execu* 
tionen 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  princesses  whom  the  eighteenth  cen* 
tury  produced,  and  who  will  be  considered  as  such  by  posterity,  were 
unquestionably  Maria  Theresa,  and  Marie  Antoinette,  of  Austria; 
one,  the  mother;  the  other,  the  daughter;  both,  endowed  with  quali- 
ties fitted  to  sustain  the  throne  in  times  of  the  greatest  difficulty. 
The  former,  when  driven  from  her  hereditary  dominions  by  the 
French  and  Bavarians  in  1741,  found  resources  in  her  own  mind, 
which  impelled  her  to  resist,  and  ultimately  enabled  her  to  expel,  her 
enemies.  It  is  of  htr  that  Johnson  speaks,  when,  depicturing  the 
calamities  produced  by  ambition,  as  exemplified  in  the  instance  of  the 
Bavarian  emperor,  Charles  the  Seventh,  he  says, 

'*  The  bold  B«Tarian,  in  a  lacUesB  hoar. 

Tries  the  dretd  mimnuts  of  Catttrtan  power; 

With  unexpected  legions  bursts  away. 

And  sees  defenceless  realms  accept  his  sway. 

Short  sway!    /fair  .iiMtfruf  spreads  her  moumiul  charms; 

Tbe  queen,  the  beauty,  sets  the  worid  in  arms." 

With  equal  self-fcvotion  and  fortitude,  no  man  can  doubt,  would  the 
late  ill-fated  Queen  of  France  have  conducted  herself  durinfi;  the 
course  of  the  French  revolution,  if,  like  her  mother,  she  had  reigned 
in  her  own  right.  To  Louis  she  might  have  justly  said,  as  Catherine 
de  Foix  did  to  her  husband,  John  d^Albret,  King  of  Navarre,  nearly 
three  centuries  earlier;  "  Si  nous  fussions  nis,  vous,  Catherine  de 
Foix,  et  moi,  Don  Jean  d'Albret,  nous  n'aurions  jamais  perdu  la  Na- 
varre." More  unfortunate  even  than  Margaret  of  Anjou,  wife  of 
our  Henry  the  Sixth;  Marie  Antoinette,  after  beholding,  like  the 
English  queen,  her  husband  immolated,  and  her  only  son  impri- 
soned by  ferocious  assassins,  was  ultimately  conducted  in  a  cart, 
with  her  hands  tied  behind  her,  as  a  common  criminal,  to  the  place 
of  execution.  In  the  autumn  of  1784,  she  had  nearly  completed  her 
twenty-nrnth  year.  Her  beauty,  like  the  mother  of  ^neas,  <<m- 
cessu  patuii.*^  It  consisted  in  her  manner,  air,  and  movements,  all 
which  were  full  of  dignity  as  well  as  grace.  No  person  could  look 
at  her  without  conceiving  a  favourable  impression  of  her  intelligence 
and  spirit  The  king  was  heavy  and  inert,  destitute  of  activity  or 
elasticity;  wanting  all  the  characteristic  attributes  of  youth;  who, 
though  not  corpulent,  yet  might  be  termed  unwieldy;  and  who 
rather  tumbled  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  than  walked  with  firmness. 
His  queen  could  not  move  a  step,  or  perform  an  acjt,  in  which  majesty 
was  not  blended.  She  possessed  all  the  vigour  of  mind,  decision  of 
character,  and  determination  to  maintain  the  royal  authority,  which 
were  wanting  in  Louis.  Nor  does  it  demand  any  exertion  of  our 
belief  to  be  convinced,  that  she  would  have  preferred  death  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1792,  as  she  loudly  declared,  rather  thaa  have  fled  for 
ahelter  to  the   intimidated  assembly  which  transferred  her  to  the 
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Temple.  Her  understanding  was  not  highly  cultivated,  nor  her  ac- 
quaintance with  works  of  literature  extensive;  but,  her  heart  could 
receive  and  cherish  some  of  the  best  emotions  of  our  nature.  Friend- 
ship, gratitude,  maternal  affection^  conjugal  love,  fortitude,  contempt 
of  danger  and  of  death; — all  these,  and  many  other  virtues,  however 
they  might  be  choked  up  by  the  rank  soil  of  a  court,  yet  manifested 
themselves  under  the  pressure  of  calamity. 

While  I  do  this  justice  to  her  distinguished  intellectual  endowments, 
and  natural  disposition;  the  impartiality  which  I  profess  compels  me 
to  disclose  her  defects  with  the  same  unreserve.  She  had  many; 
some  of  them  belonging  to  the  queen;  others,  more  properly  apper- 
taining to  the  tootnan.  Like  the  wife  of  German icus,  she  wanted 
caution,  and  due  command  over  her  words  and  actions.  Descended, 
as  she  was,  from  a  house  which  during  successive  centuries  had  been  the 
rival  and  inveterate  enemy  of  France;  young,  destitute  of  experience, 
surrounded  by  courtiers  who  dwelt  upon  her  smiles;  she  did  not  suffi- 
ciently appreciate  the  dangers  of  such  an  elevation,  and  she  violated 
frequently  the  most  ordinary  maxims  of  prudence.  Her  high  and 
haughty  temper,  made  for  dominion,  impelled  her  to  regard  the  peo- 
ple as  populace;  and  she  seemed  always  to  say  while  she  looked 
round  her, 

••  Odi  profanum  yulgus,  ct  arceo." 

This  well-known  feature  of  her  character  aggravated  all  the  errors  or 
mistakes  of  her  conduct,  and  enabled  detraction  to  accuse  her  with  the 
crime  of  being  not  only  an  Austrian  by  birth,  but  such  in  heart  and  in- 
clination. So  long  as  she  had  not  produced  a  son,  the  imputation  wore 
at  least  a  semblance  of  probability;  and  a  similar  charge  had  been 
made  in  the  preceding  century,  with  some  reason,  against  Anne  of 
Austria.  Louis  the  Thirteenth's  consort  was,  in  fact,  pursued  crimi- 
nally by  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  for  maintaining  a  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  her  brother,  Philip  the  Fourth,  King  of  Spain.  The 
birth  of  a  dauphin,  who  afterwards  became  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  res- 
cued Anne  from  ministerial  prosecution  :  but  Marie  Antoinette,  even 
after  she  had  given  an  heir  to  the  monarchy  in  1781,  and  a  second  son 
in  1785,  was  still  accused  by  popular  malevolence,  though  most  unjustly, 
of  remitting  pecuniary  supplies  to  her  brother,  the  Emperor  Joseph 
the  Second.  Whatever  might  have  been  her  predilections  bi^fore  she 
became  a  mother,  we  cannot  doubt  that  subsequently  to  that  event,  she 
beheld  only  the  interests  of  France  before  her  eyes.  Her  judgment 
did  not,  however,  equal  the  elevation  of  her  mind.  The  expensive 
purchase  of  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  her 
name,  was  an  act  of  great  imprudence.  Her  contempt  or  disregard  of 
appearances  exposed  her  to  severe  comments;  as  did  her  strong  par- 
tialities and  preferences,  manifested  for  various  individuals  of  both 
sexes.  The  renunciation  which  she  made  of  etiquette, and  her  eman- 
cipation from  court  form,  though  calculated  to  heighten  the  enjoyments 
of  private  society,  broke  down  one  of  the  barriers  that  surrounded  the 
throne.     Her  personal  vanity,  not  to  say  coquetry,  was  excessive  and 
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oenmmble.  She  passed  more  time  in  studying  and  adjusting  the  or^ 
naments  of  her  dress,  than  became  a  woman  placed  upon  the  most 
dangerous  eminence  in  Europe.  Mademoiselle  Berlin,  who  was  her 
directress  on  this  article,  could  indeed  more  easily  obtain  an  audience 
of  Marie  Antoinette  than  persons  of  the  first  rank.  Pleasure  and  dis- 
sipation ofiered  for  her  irresistible  charms. 

But,  was  she,  or  was  she  not,  it  may  be  asked,  a  woman  of  gallantry? 
Did  she  ever  violate  her  nuptial  fidelity?  Are  we  to  rank  her  among 
the  virtuous,  or  among  the  lioenlious  princesses,  recorded  in  history? 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  illustrious  female  in  question  did  not  always 
restrain  the  marks  of  her  predilection  within  prudent  limits,  and  she 
thereby  furnished  ample  matter  for  detraction.  So  did  Anne  Bullen; 
but,  I  imagine,  there  are  very  few,  if  any  persons,  who  believe  that 
the  unfortunate  mother  of  Elizabeth  was  false  to  Henry  the  Eighth's 
bed.  I  have  personally  known^many  of  the  individuals,  commonly 
supposed  or  asserted  to  have  been  favoured  lovers  of  the  late  Queen  of 
France.  Ignorance  and  malevolence  furnished  the  principal,  or  the 
only  profifs  of  criminality.  Some  of  these  men,  thus  distinguished, 
fvere  foreigners  and  Englishmen.  At  their  head  I  might  place  the 
late  Lord  Hiigh  Seymour,  then  the  Honourable  Hugh  Seymour  Con- 
way, a  captain  in  the  navy.  After  the  peace  of  1783,  when  he  was 
about  twenty-five,  he  visited  Paris  and  Versailles.  Like  all  his  six 
brothers,  he  exceeded  in  height  the  ordinary  proportion  of  mankind; 
and  he  possessed  great  personal  advantages,  sustained  by  most  engaging 
manners.  The  queen,  who  met  him  at  the  Duchess  de  Polignac's, 
among  the  crowd  of  eminent  and  elegant  strangers  there  assembled^ 
honoured  him  with  marks  of  her  particular  notice,  appeared  to  take  a 
pleasure  in  conversing  with  him,  and  unquestionably  displayed  to- 
wards him  great  partiality.  Onithis  foundation  was  raised  the  accusa- 
tion. I  believe,  the  present  Earl  Whitworth  made  a  similar  impres- 
sion on  Marie  Antoinette,  about  the  same  time.  He,  too,  was  highly 
favoured  by  nature,  and  his  address  exceeded  even  his  figure.  At 
evjry  period  of  his  life,  queens,  and  duchesses,  and  countesses  have 
sMwered  on  him  their  regard.  The  Duke  of  Dorset,  recently  sent 
embassador  to  France,  being  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Whitworth, 
made  him  known  to  the  queen;  who  not  only  distinguished  him  by 
flattering  marks  of  her  attention,  but  interested  herself  in  promoting 
his  fortune,  which  then  stood  greatly  in  need  of  such  a  patronage.  As 
Lord  Whitworth  is  at  this  hour  a  British  earl,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, decorated  with  various  orders  of  knighthood,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  subjects  of  the  crown;  I  shall  digress  from  Marie  Antoi- 
nette for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  relate  some  particulars  of  his  rise  and 
elevation  in  life. 

Lord  Whitworth  is  about  three  years  younger  than  myself,  and 
most  have  been  born  in,  or  towards  1754.  His  father,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  was  likewise  a  member  of  the 
house  of  commons,  left  at  his  decease  a  numerous  family,  involved  in 
embarrassed  circumstances.  Mr.  Whitworth,  the  eldest  son,  having 
embraced  the  military  profession;  served  in  the  Guards^  and  attained 
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the  rftnk  of  lieutenant-.coloneh  but,  I  belie ve,  was  more  distinguished 
during;  this  period  of  his  career  by  success  in  gallantries,  than  by  any 
professional  merits,  or  brilliant  services.  Soon  after  his  thirtieth  year 
he  quitted  the  army ;  and  as  his  fortune  was  very  limited,  he  next  as* 
pired  to  enter  the  corps  diplomatique.  The  circumstance  becoming 
known  to  the  Queen  of  France,  she  recommended  his  interests 
strongly  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset;  who,  not  without  great  difficulty, 
obtained  at  length  in  the  year  1786,  for  his  friend,  the  appointment  of 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Warsaw.  I  know  from  good 
authority,  that  when  that  nomination  was  bestowed  on  him,  no  little  a 
impediment  to  his  departure  arose  from  the  want  of  a  few  hundred 
pounds,  to  defray  the  unavoidable  expenses  of  his  equipment.  The 
unfortunate  Stanislaus  Poniatowski  then  reigned  over  the  nominal 
monarchy  of  Poland,  and  Mr.  Whitworth  gave  such  satisfaction  while 
residing  at  Warsaw  in  his  public  character,  that  on  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring at  Petersburgh  about  two  years  aTterwards,  he  was  sent  as  British 
envoy  to  Russia.*  During  his  residence  of  eleven  or  more  years  on 
the  banks  of  the  Neva,  he  received  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  was 
subsequently  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  Irish  baron.  But  as  very 
ample  pecuniary  resources  were  necessary  for  6ustaining4he  dignity  of 
bis  official  situation,  to  support  which,  in  an  adequate  manner,  his 
salary  as  minister  from  the  British  court  was  altogether  unequal,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  female  aid.  Among  the  distin- 
guished ladies  of  high  rank  about  Catherine's  person  at  that  time,  was 
the  Countess  Gurbetzow,  who,  though  married,  possessed  a  very  con- 
siderable fortune  ^t  her  own  disposal.  Such  was  her  partiality  for  the 
English  envoy,  that  she  in  a  great  measure  provided,  clothed,  and  de* 
frayed  his  household  from  her  own  purse.  In  return  for  such  solid 
proofs  of  attachment,  he  engaged  to  give  her  his  hand  in  marriage;  a 
stipulation,  the  accomplishment  of  which  was  necessarily  deferred  till 
she  could  obtain  a  divorce  from  her  husband.  Catherine's  brilliant 
reign  being  closed,  and  her  eccentric  successor  having  adopted  those 
pernicious  measures  which,  within  a  short  period  of  time  produce^is 
destruction.  Lord  Whitworth  returned  in  1800  to  this  country.  IRe 
was  then  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and^still  possessed  as  many  personal 
graces  as  are  perhaps  ever  retained  at  that  period  of  life. 

The  Duke  of  Dorset,  whose  friendship  had  so  eminently  conduced 
to  place  Lord  Whitworth  in  the  diplomatic  line,  had  already  expired 
in  July,  1799,  at  his  seat  of  Knole,  in  Kent.  His  decease  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  long  period  of  intellectual  decay,  or  mental  alienation, 
during  the  course  of  which,  comprising  nearly  twenty  nrK>nths,  the 
duchess  his  wife  discharged  towards  him,  in  a  most  exemplary  man- 
ner, every  conjugal  duty  and  office.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Sir  Charles  Cope,  a  baronet  of  Queen  Anne's  creation,  and  had  com- 
pleted her  thirty-second  year  at  the  time  when  Lord  Whitworth 
reached  England.  Her  person,  th<Aigh  not  feminine,  might  then  be 
denominated  handsome ;  and,  if  her  mind  was  not  highly  cultivated 
or  refined,  she  could  boast  of  intellectual  endowments  that  fitted  her 
for  the  active  business  of  life.    Under  the  dominion  of  no  passion 
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except  tlie  love  of  money,  her  taste  for  power  and  pleasure  was  always 
subordinate  to  her  economy.  The  attachment  of  her  late  husband, 
ai(ied  by  the  decline  of  his  intellect,  had  impelled  him  not  only  to 
exclude  his  nearest  collateral  heir,  the  preseift  Dtfke  of  Dorset,  from 
the  succession  to  any  part  of  ^is  landed  estates;  but,  in  some  measure, 
to  sacrifice  his  own  son  to  the  interests  of  the  duchess.  In  virtue  of 
the  duke^s  testamentary  dispositions,  she  came  into  immediate  posses- 
sion of  thirteen  thousand  pounds  a  year  on  his  demise,  besides  the  bo- 
rough of  East  Grinstead  during  her  life.  So  great  an  accumulation  of 
wealth  «id  nf  parliamentary  influence  had  scarcely  ever  vested,  among 
uM'f  n  a  female,  and  a  widow ;  especially  when  Dorset  House,  in 
Whitehall,  as  well  as  Enole,  the  seat  of  the  earls  and  dukes  of  that 
name  ever  since  Elizabeth's  reign,  eventually  passed  into  her  har^s. 
Lord  Whitworth,  though  under  such  obligations  to  the  duke's  friend- 
ship, yet  being  personalty  unknown  to  the  duchess,  did  not  present 
himself  at  her  door  till  towards  th%close  of  the  year  1800.  But  the 
cooruhip  was  short,  and  they  were  married  in  the  subsequent  month 
of  ApriL 

Meanwhile,  the  Countess  Gerbetzow,  to  whose  attachment  Lord 
Whitworth  had  been  so  deeply  indebted  while  resident  at  Petersburgr, 
and  with  whom  he  had  contracted  such  serious  contingent  engage- 
ments, having  succeeded  in  procuring  a  divorce  from  her  husband,  left 
that  capital  on  her  way  to  England.  At  Leipsic,  she  first  read  in  one 
of  the  continental  newspapers,  that  the  Duchess  of  Dorset's  nuptials 
with  Lord  Whitworth  were  expected  shortly  to  be  celebrated ;  a  piece 
of  intelligence  which,  however  unexpected  or  alarming  it  might  be, 
only  induced  her  to  accelerate  her  journey.  On  her  arrival  ^n  Lon- 
don, she  learned  that  the  union  had  already  taken  place.  Irritated  by 
disappointment  and  indignati<#,  she  had  recourse  to  various  expedi- 
ents for  obtainin^estitution  of  the  sums  that  she  had  advanced  to  her 
former  lover,  on  the  faith  of  his  assurances  of  marriage.  Her  recla- 
mations, which  were  of  too  delicate  and  serious  a  nature  to  be  despised, 
«i  sustained  by  such  proofs  as  she  could  produce  in  confirmation  of 
,  at  length  compelled  the  duchess,  most  reluctantly,  to  pay  her 
Muscovite  rival  no  less  a  sum  than  ten  thousand  pounds;  thus  pur- 
chasing the  quiet  possession  of  a  husband,  as  Mr.  Hastings  had  bought 
the  right  to  a  wife,  and  nearly  ot  as  exorbitant  a  price. 

However  highly  advantag|ous  was  such  an  alliance  for  a  man  whose 
private  fortune  was  of  the  most  slefider  descrrption,  yet  his  political 
career  might  probably  have  terminated  at  this  period  of  his  life,  if  the 
connexion  existing  between  his  wife  and  thft  family  of  Jenkinson  had 
not  given  it  a  new  impulse.  Lady  Cope,  the  duchess's  mother,  a 
woman  of  uncommon  personal  beauty,  married  a  second  time  in  1782, 
the  late  Charles  Jenkinson,  subsequently  created  Earl  of  Liverpool. 
After  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802,  as  it  became  necessary  to  send  an 
embassador  to  the  French  republic,  Lord  Whitworth  was  selected  for 
the  employment.  The  vast  pecuniary  resources  which  his  recent 
marriage  afibrded  him,  of  sustaining  the  unavoidable  expenses  incident 
to  such  a  mission,  unquestionably  facilitated  his  nomination.     It  is, 
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however,  admitted  that  he  acquitted  himself  with  dexterity,  cahnneas 
and  judgment,  during  the  short  and  stormy  period  that  he  remained  at 
Paris.  On  his  return  to  England,  notoccupying  a  seat  in  eitlierhotMO 
of  parliament,  he  sunfe^uring  ten  years  into  compatative  insignifi* 
cance.  But  in  1813,  before  which  time^e  present  Earl  of  Liverpool 
had  attained  to  the  head  of  the  treasury,  he  was  once  more  called,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  sixty-three,  into  active  public  employment  The 
Duke  of  Richmond's  period  of  o£5ce  as  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland 
being  terminated.  Lord  Whitworth  received  that  high  appOMitment, 
and  was  created  at  the  same  time  an  English  viscount  *  Tmo  years 
later,  Lord  Liverpool  included  him  among  the  seven  individuals  then 
raised  to  the  dignity  ot  earls:  while  the  duchess  his  wife  had  interme- 
di|tely  derived  an  augmentation  of  nine  thousand  pounds  a  year,  in 
consequence  of  the  calamitous  death  of  her  only  son,  the  young  Duke 
of  Dorset,  killed  at  the  age  of  little  more  than  twenty-one,  in  an  Irish 
foxchace.  On  this  prodigious  elevation  stands  Lord  Whitworth  at  the 
present  moment ;  an  elevation  from  which  he  may  be  said  to  look 
down  even  upon  Lord  Gwydir,  hitherto  esteemed  the  most  fortunate 
individual  of  our  time.  Three  females  of  the  highest  rank,  one  of 
them  a  sovereign,  namely,  the  late  Queen  of  France,  the  Countess 
Gerbetzow  and  the  Duchess  of  Dorset,  successively  aided  his  progress 
in  life.  Without  inquiring  whether  Johnson's  remark  on  **  ambitious 
love,^'  as  being  rarely  productive  of  happiness,  can  apply  to  the  case 
before  us,  we  may  nevertheless  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  a  humbler 
matrimonial  alliance  might  not  have  been  attended  with  more  felicity. 
If,  on  revisiting  his  native  country,  he  had  been  united  to  a  woman  of 
inferior^ortune  and  condition,  who  would  probably  have  given  him 
posterity,  he  would  certainly  have  presented  an  object  of  more  rational 
envy  and  respect,  than  as  the  second  ^kusband  of  a  duchess,  elevated 
by  her  connexions  to  dignities  and  offices,  subsisting  on  her  posses- 
sions,  and  who  will  probably  ere  long  inter  him  with  an  earl's  coronet 
on  his  coffin.     I  return  to  Marie  Antoinette. 

The  late  Duke  of  Dorset  himself  was  by  vulgar  misrepresent^^ 
included  in  the  list  of  that  princess's  pretended  lovers.  Unquesn^P' 
ably  he  enjoyed  much  of  her  regard  and  confidence,  with  proofs  of 
both  which  sentiments  she  honoured  him  during  his  embassy  in 
France.  He  preserved  a  letter-case,  which  I  have  seen,  full  of  her 
notes  addressed  to  him.  They  were  ^ritten  on  private  concerns, 
commissions  that  she  requested  liim  to  execute  for  her,  principally 
regarding  English  articles  of  dress  or  ornament,  and  other  innocent 
or  unimportant  matters.  ^Colonel  Edward  Dillon,  with  whom  I  was 
particularly  acquainted,  was  likewise  highly  distinguished  by  her.  He 
descended,  I  believe,  collaterally,  from  the  noble  Irish  family  of  the 
Earls  of  Roscommon,  though  his  father  carried  on  the  trade  of  a 
wine-merchant  at  Bordeaux.  But  he  wasHrommonly  denominated  **  le 
Comte  Edouard  Dillon, ^^  and  '*  le  beau  Dillon."  In  my  estimation, 
he  possessed  little  pretension  to  the  latter  epithet;  but  he  surpassed 
most  men  in  stature,  like  Lord  Whitworth,  Lord  Hugh  Seymour,  and 
the  other  individuals  on  whom  the  French  queen  cast  a  favourable  eye. 
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TIpljihe  showed  him  some  imprudent  marks  of  predilection  at  a  ball, 
firhich,  when  they  tDok  place,  excited  comment,  is  true;  but  they 
prove  only  indiscretion  and  levity  on  her^rt.  Even  the  Count 
d'Artois  was  enumerated  amcgig  her  lovers,  li^^arisian  malignity;  an 
accusation  founded  on  his  porsonal  graces,  his  dissolute  manners,  and 
his  state  of  separation!  as  well  aS  of  alienation,  from  his  own  wife. 
The  hatred  of  the  populace  towards  the  queen  became  naturally  in- 
flamed by  this  supposed  mixture  of  a  species  of  incest  with  matrimo- 
nial infidelity  ^^jpd  it  was  to  the  base  passions  of  the  multitude,  that 
sucb  atrociiynluDrications  were  addressed  by  her  enemies. 

lKU|arre  Antoinette  ever  violated  her  nuptial  vow,  (which,  how- 
eve^I  am  £ar  from  asserting,)  either  Count  Fersen,  or  Monsieur  de 
Vau^^euil,  were  the  favoured  individuals.     Of  the  former  noblenftn, 
who.  was-  a  native  of  Sweden,  though  *of  Scottish  descent,  I  may 
heretfter  have  occasion  to  make  mention.      Vaudreuil  had  received 
from  nature  many  qualities,  personal  and  intellectual,  of  the  most  in- 
gratiating description.     The  queen  delighting  much  in  his  society,  he 
was  natinally  associated  to  the  parties  at  Madame  dePolignac%  where 
her  majesty  never  failed  to  be  present.     But  there  were  other  parties, 
in  which  Vaudreuil  performed  a  conspicuous  part,  and  respecting  which 
I  feel  it  impossible  to  observe  a  total  silence;  yet,  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  speak  without  involuntarily  awakening  suspicions  or  reflections 
injurious  to  the  memory  of  that  princess.     They  were  called  <*des- 
campativos;"  being  held  in  the  gaidens  of  Versailles;  where,  at  a 
spot  sheltered  from  view  by  lufty  woods,  about  forty  individuals,  in 
equal  numbers  of  both  sexes,  all  selected  or  approved  by  the  queen, 
repaired  at  the  appointed  time.     An  altar  of  turf  being  erected,  the 
election  of  a  high  priest  followed;  who,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  pairing  (he  different  couples  for  the  space  of 
onehour,  at  his  aAtrary  pleasure.     On  pronopocing  the  word  ^^des- 
campativos"  they  all  scampered  off  in  different  directions  being  how- 
evejL  bound  by  the  compact  to  re-assemble  at  the  same  place,  when 
tfa^^pur  should  be  expired.      Those  persons  who  maintafned  that 
thVPmusement  was  altogether  innocent  as  far  as  Mari^  Antoinette 
had  in  it  any  participation,  observed  that  the  king  repeatedly  sanc- 
tioned it  by  his  presence.     They  added,  that  he  appeared  to  enjoy 
the  diversion  not  less  than   any  other  individual  of  the  company, 
and  was  himself  repeatedly  paired  with  different  ladies.      Vaudreuil  / 
generally  performed  the  function  oT  pontiff;  and  as  that  office  con- 
ferred the   power,  not  only   of  associating^  the   respective   couples, 
but  of  nominating  his  own  partner,  he  frequently  chose  the  queen. 
Her  enemies,  indeed,   asserted,    that  one  of  her   principal   objects 
in  setting  on  foot  the  diversion,   was  to  overcome   by  temptation 
combined  with  opportunity,  the  scrupulous,  as  well  as  troublesome 
fidelity,  observed  by  Louis  towards  her  person  and  bed.     In  this  ex- 
pectation,  they  pretended,   she   was  successful ;    partners,  such    as 
would  not   interpose  any   impediments   or   delays   to  Wm  majesty's 
wishesi  being  selected  for  him  by  the  high  priest.    That  a  garnCy  or  di- 
version, such  as  I  have  described,  and  other  similar  amusements  which 
in  common  language  we  denominate  romps,  did  occasionally  take 
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place  at  Veraaillesy  or  at  Triaaon,  during  the  first  years  after  Merie 
Antoinette  becanie  queen,  when  she  was  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  adnui^of  no  denial.  I  consider  them  nevertheless  to 
have  been  exaggeratecMy  her  enemies  and  to  have4>een  at  least  as 
free  from  stain  or  guilt,  as  were  the  romf  ing  parties,  which,  we  know, 
our  own  Elizabeth  permitted  herself  with  Admiral  Seymour,  under 
her  brother  Edward^s  reign.  Even  Mary,  Princess  of  Orange, 
afterwards  Queen  of  William  the  Third,  a  most  exemplary  and 
virtuous  woman,  yet  did  not  hesitate  at  two-and-twenty  to  receive 
instructions  from  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  as  her  dft^mng-mastefy 
while  she  resided  at  the  Hague,  towards  the  end  of  Charles  the  Sec^rPs 
reign.  The  duke,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  handsomest  man 
oAiis  time;  and  if  we  may  credit  contemporary  authority,  ihepegicoats 
of  the  scholar  were  adaptecTto  the  lesson.  But,  Louis  thesixleenih 
might  exclaim  with  the  Moor^ 

'*  *Tn  not  to  make  me  jealoua. 
To  ny— my  wife  is  fair,  feeda  well,  loves  company, 
.  Is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays,  and  dances  well : 
Where  virtue  is,  these  are  more  virtuous." 

I  do  not,  indeed,  mean  to  maintain  that  the  virtue  of  the  late 
Queen  of  France  can  be  placed  on  the  same  level  with  the  honour  of 
her  two  immediate  predecessors  on  the  French  throne;  namely, 
Maria  Theresa  of  Spain,  consort  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth;  or  Maria 
Leszinska  of  Poland,  the  wife  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth; — princesses  so 
correct  in  their  deportment,  that  detraction  never  ventured  to  impute 
to  either  of  them  the  slightest  deviation  from  propriety  of  conduct. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ought  not  t<^be  forgotten,  that  those  queens, 
who  fell  far  below  Marie  Antoinette  in  personal,  ^well  as  in  mental 
endowments;  who  wanted  all  her  graces,  and  potrers  of  captivating 
mankind  ;  were  likewise,  each  of  them,  married  to  princes  highly 
adorned  by  Nature,  and  cast  in  her  finest  mould.  Louis  the  SixUMth 
might  inspire  respect,  or  affection,  or  esteem ;  but  did  not  tjBpr, 
even  at  twenty,  made  to  awaken  sentiments  of  love.  It  dem^raed 
consequently  a  stronger  principle  of  moral  action  to  keep  her  in  the 
right  path,  than  might  have  sufficed  in  the  two  former  instances. 
With  Anne  of  Austria  she  may  be  more  justly  compared,  whose  con- 
jugal virtue  forms  a  subject  of  historic  <ft>ubt ;  neither  above  suspicion, 
nor  yet  abandoned  to  censure.  Like  her^  Marie  Antoinette  remained 
many  years  a  wife  befose  she  became  a  mother.  The  birth  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  bom  after  more  than  two-and-twenty  years  of  marri- 
age; especially  if  we  reflect  on  the  extenuated  state  of  Louis  the 
Thirteenth  at  the  time,  whose  whole  life  was  a  perpetual  disease; 
might  well  excite  doubts  of  his  queen's  fidelity,  in  the  minds  of  her 
contemporaries.  Marie  Antoinette  brought  into  the  world  a  daughter 
before  the  expiration  of  the  ninth  year  from  the  celebration  of  her 
nuptials;  Ihd  the  cause  of  her  not  having  sooner  gratified  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  French,  by  giving  heirs  to  the  monarchy, — a  fact 
which  was  well  known  and  ascertained,— depended,  not  on  Aer,  but 
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on  the  Ung,  her  husband.  Both  princesses  were  handsome;  both  in- 
clined ts  gallantry  and  coquetry.  Anne  of  Austria  manifested  for 
'yiipkr%  Duke  of  Buckingham,  no  less  than  for  Mazarin,  as  strong  a 
partiality»  and  committed  acts  as  imprudent,  as.any  which  were  ever 
attributed  to  tde  late  Queen  «f  France.  She, — ^I  mean,  Anne  of 
Austria, — ^passed  likewise  a  ^Mter  part  of  her  life  in  total  separation 
from  her  unamiable  husband;  while  the  utmost  external  harmony,  if 
not  real  affection,  always  subsisted  between  Louis  the  Sixteenth  and 
his  eonsort.  The  balance  of  reputation  between  the  two  queens,  in- 
clines in  favour  of  the  latter  princess.  And  how  gloriously  did  she 
redeem  the  levities,  or  the  indiscretions,  committed  at  Trianon,  and 
at  Versailles,  by  the  magnanimity  which  she  displayed  during  her 
confinement  in  the  Tuileries,  at  the  Temple,  and  in  the  Conciergerie! 
What  a  display  of  conjugal  duty^  and  nyternal  tenderness,  did  she 
not  exhibit;  what  heroism  and  resources  of  mind,  what  superiority 
even  to  death,  did  she  not  manifest,  while  in  the  power  of  that  atro- 
cious mob  of  rebels  and  assassins^  denominated  the  Republican  Go- 
remment!  Whatever  may  have  been  the  measure  of  her  errors  while 
in  the  splendour  of  royal  prosperity,  she  will  be  ranked  by  posterity 
among  the  most  illustrious,  high-minded,  and  unfortunate  princesses 
who  have  appeared  in  modern  ages. 

The  Count  de  Provence,  who  now  reigns  under  the  name  of  Louis 
the  Eighteenth,  attracted  in  1764,  though  so  nearly  allied  to  the  throne, 
comparatively  little  national  attention.  In  his  person,  and  in  his  de- 
meanour, he  resembled  the  king  his  brother.  Both  were  princes  of 
sedentary  habits;  ill  adapted  for  the  energies  of  government  in  times 
of  difficulty,  and  scaroely  fitted  for  the  ordinary  representations  of 
royalty.  When  resident,  as  he  sometimes  was,  at  Paris,  the  Count 
de  Provence  held  his  court  at  the  Luxembourg  Palace,  over  which  the 
Countess  de  Balbi  prided,  though  with  far  inferior  influence  than  the 
Pompadours  or  the  Barrys  exercised  under  his  grandfathers  reign. 
At  no  period  of  his  life  did  the  sex  acqiiire  over  him  the  empire  pos- 
sess^ by  the  mistresses  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth.  As 
theip^ount  and  Countess  de  Provence  neither  had,  nor  were  expected 
to  have  any  issue,  their  marriage  could  be  considered  as  little  more 
than  a  nominal  union.  The  Count  d'Artois  only,  of  the  three  bro- 
thers, was  almost  ever  seen  in  the  capital,  where  he  occasionally  re- 
sorted in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  when  disgusted  with  the  dulness,  insipi- 
dity, and  tranquillity  of  VeHailles.  His  figure  was  fine,  above  the 
middle  size,  his  countenance  pleasing,  and  his  manners  corresponded 
with  his  appearance:  but,  unfortunately,  these  exterior  advantages 
were  unaccompanied  with  economy,  prudence,  or  attention  to  con- 
eiliate  general  esteem.  He  was  not  only  supposed  to  be  imbued  with 
despotic  principles,  but  his  profusion  had  involved  him  in  great  em- 
barrassments. During  his  visit  to  Gibraltar,  two  years  earlier,  where  he 
repaired  with  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  young 
French  nobility,  in  expectation  of  making  his  public  entry  into  that 
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fortress,  after  its  assumed  surrender,  he  had  acquired  no  military  repu- 
tation. .  •     ^ 

His  excesses  might  seem  to  derive  some  apology  from  the  conduct 
of  his  wife,  who,  however  destitute  of  persona!  attractions,  yet  Was  ac* 
cused  of  great  irregularities.  The  proofs  were  even  reported  to  have 
been  so  obtrusive,  as  to  induce  the  court  of  Versailles  to  inform  her 
father,  Victor  Amadeus  the  Third,  King  of  Sardinia,  that  it  was  de- 
termined to  send  her  back  to  Turin,  in  order  that  he  might  confine  her 
in  his  own  dominions.  But  his  answer  instantly  repressed  the  inten- 
tion. "I  educated  my  daughter,"  replied  he,  *<  in  the  strictest  pre- 
cepts of  virtue  and  religion.  She  never  had  transgressed  those  rules 
when  I  gave  her  in  marriage  to  the  Count  d'Arlois.  If  his  example 
or  licenliousness,  increased  by  the  general  dissolution  of  manners  in 
the  court  of  France,  has  pe|^verted  the  mind  and  morals  of  his  wife; 
let  those  who  have  produced  the  evil  support  it.s  consequences!  I 
will  not  receive  the  pripcess,'nor  permit  her  to  pass  my  frontiers.'' 
So  spirited  and  peremptory  a  refusal  checked  all  further  ideas  of  pub- 
licly disgracing  her:  but,  after  the  birth  of  the  dauphin  in  1781,  and  of 
a  second  prince  in  1785,  she  became  almost  extinct  in  the  general  re- 
collection. Her  husband  no  longer  observed  any  measures  towards 
her.  At  his  beautiful  retreat  of  "Bagatelle"  in  the  "Bois  de  Bou- 
logne,'' on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  nearly  midway  between  Versailles 
and  Paris;  where,  with  great  taste  and  at  a  vast  expense,  he  had  as- 
sembled all  that  could  minister  to  voluptuous  enjoyment;  the  Count 
d'Artois,  frequently  accompanied  by  Mademoiselle  Contat  (at  once 
the  Thais  and  the  Thalia  of  that  period),  passed  many  of  his  hours, 
unconscious  of  the  -gathering  tempest.  I  have  not  seen,  throughout 
Europe,  an  edifice  where  pleasure  had  concentered  more  objects  of 
gratification,  heightened  by  the  charms  of  sculpture,  than  were  dis- 
played in  the  apartments  of  "  Bagatelle.'' 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  grandson  to  the  celebrated  and  dissolute  Re- 
gent of  France,  was  far  advanced  at  this  time  towards  his  sixtieth  year. 
Destitute  of  energy  of  character,  or  of  talents,  moderate,  unambitious, 
retired,  he  is  hardly  known  to  posterity,  except  as  the  father  of  a  man 
whose  criminal  ambition  eminently  contributed  soon  afterwards  to  the 
subversion  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  of  his  country.  The  duke 
had  been  long  united  in  a  second  marriage  with  the  Marchioness  of 
Montesson,  but  the  king  refused  to  recognise  her  as  Duchess  of 
Orleans.  Madame  de  Genlis,  her  nifi^e,  has  commemorated  the 
marchioness  in  various  parts  of  her  voluminous  Memoirs.  The  splen- 
did residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Orleans,  the  ^<  Palais  Royal,"  placed  in 
the  centre  of  Paris,  then  conti'asted  strongly  with  the  ruinous  palace 
of  the  Louvre,  and  the  deserted  edifice  of  the  Tuileries;  both  which 
structures,  stretching  along  the  bank  of  the  Seine  in  neglected  majesty, 
wholly  unvisited  by  the  sovereign,  seemed  to  reproach  his  absence. 
The  queen  had  indeed  caused  two  or  three  apartments  to  be  fitted  up 
in  the  <<  Pavilion  de  Flore,"  at  the  extremity  of  one  wing  of  the 
Tuileries ;  which  commanded  a  charming  view  to  the  south,  over  the 
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qaays  on  both  rides  of  tho  riyer.  There  she  occasionally  alighted^ 
when  amiisement  led  her  to  visit  Paris  for  a  few  hours ;  but,  where 
she  liad  scarcely  ever  passed  even  a  single  night,  during  the  fourteen 
years  since  her  marriage.  So  totally  abandoned  by  Iiouisthe  Sixteenth 
washte  own  capital,  previous  to  the  Revolution ;  and  so  unfit  to  receive 
him  had  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  become,  in  which  he  subsequently 
passed  near  three  years;  a  nominal  king,  though  in. effect  a  prisoner, 
between  1789^  and  1792 !  If  the  «  Palais  Royal"  constituted,  in  1784, 
the  noblest  inhabited  fabric  of  the  French  metropolis; '.the  palace  and 
gardens  of  St.  Cloudy  which  then  belonged,  not  to  the  brown,  but  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  presented  a  far  more  alluring  aspect  thvi  the  tame 
magnificence  of  Versailles,  or  the  joyless  and  melancholy  expanse  of 
Marly.  Its  beautiful,  cheerful,  and  picturesque  position,  on  a  fine 
eminence  overhanging  the  Seine,  with  the  capital  in  full  view,  yet 
exempt  from  its  inconveniences;  the  superb  orangery,  (since  become 
classic  revolutionary  ground,  in  November,  1799,  when  Bonaparte 
there  seized  ort  the  government,  and  extinguished  the  Directory ;) — 
lastly,  the  gardens  and  park,  truly  royal,  extending  on  every  side;—' 
these  features  might  fully  justify  the  queen's  predilection  for  St.  Cloud. 
When,  in  addition  to  two  such  edifices,  one  situate  in  Paris,  and  the 
other  placed  at  an  inconsiderable  distance  from  its  gates,  we  add  the 
prodigious  patrimonial  possessions  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  scattered 
throughout  various  provinces  of  France,  from  the  shore  of  the  British 
Channel  to  the  mountains  of  Auvergne;  we  cannot  hesitate  in  pro- 
nouncing him  to  have  been  the  most  powerful,  wealthy,  and  elevated 
subject  in  Europe. 

Removed  by  one  gradation  farther  from  the  succession  to  the  crown, 
the  Prince  of  Cond£  might  nevertheless  be  considered  as  hardly  in« 
ferior  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  all  the  attributes  and  accompani- 
ments of  grandeur,  jpescended  as  he  was  equally  from  the  great 
Candey  and  from  the^ustrious  family  of  Montmorency,  which  occu- 
pies so  high  a  place  in  the  history  of  France;  in  him  the  military 
spirit  of  the  Bourbon  line  had  not  become  extinct,  as  it  itemed  in 
some  measure  to  have  done  in  the  king,  and  in  the  Count  de  Provence. 
He  had  served  with  distinction  in  Germany,  during  the  war  of  1756, 
under  the  late  reign.  The  ^'  Palais  Bourbon,'^  his  residence  at  Paris, 
situate  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Seine,  in  a  much  more  airy  and 
salubrious  part  of  the  capital  than  the  «  Palais  Royal,"  might  almost 
vie  with  it  in  size  and  splen(|pur.  At  Chantiily,  the  Prince  of  Cond4 
maintained  a  state  scarcely  less  than  royal,  surrounded  by  every  menu* 
mentof  feudal  magnificence,  combined  with  all  the  refinements  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  His  only  son,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  was  little 
known,  except  by  his  passion  for  the  chace;  while  the  Duke  d'£nghien, 
second  in  lineal  descent  from  the  Prince  of  Conde,  whose  savage  exe- 
cution took  place  in  our  own  time,  had  only  completed  his.  twelfth 
year.  We  must  go  back  to  the  thirteenth  century,  in  order  to  find  a 
parallel  to  this  atrocious  act  of  blood,  when  young  Conradin,  heir  to 
the  crowD  of  Naples,  was  beheaded  by  the  tyrant  Charles  of  Anjou« 
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The  Prince  of  Conti  stood  last  in  order  among  the  collateral  heirs  to 
the  throne;  but  he  had  no  issue  by  his  consort,  a  princess  o£]4odeiia9 
and  that  branch  oC  the  royal  line  has  since  become  extinct. 

In  1784,  when  nearly  eight  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  Hugh 
Capet  was  proclamed  King  of  France  at  Noyoo,  no  less  a  naml^r 
than  fifteen  princes,  all  of  whom  descended  from  him  in  the  male  line 
through  Louis  the  Ninth,  (commonly  denominated  St  Louis,)  still 
remained;  every  one  competent  to  wear  the  crown.  So  uninterrupt* 
ed  a  succession  through  so  many  centuries,  might  well  inspire  that 
yeneration  which  <'  the  boar  of  ages''  invariably  excites  in  the  human 
mind.  Every  circumstance  dear  to  recollection,  and  powerful  over  the 
affections,  conspired  indeed  to  render  sacred  the  Capetian  race.  Charles 
the  Fifth,  and  Charles  the  Seventh,  had  each  in  turn  rescued  France 
from  the  English  yoke.  Louis  the  Twelfth  is  known  in  history  by 
the  title  of  << Father  of  his  People."  To  Francis  the  First  was  duo 
the  revival  of  letters  and  of  arts.  Henry  the  Fourth  had  expelled 
the  Spaniards  from  Paris,  sikI  extinguished  the  rabellion  of  ^th6 
League."  The  love  of  glory,  and  the  national  vanity,  had  been 
gratified  to  their  utmost  extent,  by  the  conquests,  the  ostentatious  lar^ 
gesses,  and  the  magnificence  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  A  filiation  of 
auch  length  in  masculine  descent,  almost  holds  to  prodigy,  and  has  no 
parallel  among  the  ancient,  or  the  modern  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 
We  justly  esteem  as  already  old,  the  reigning  house  of  Oldenburg,  by 
which  family  the  Danes  have  been  governed  in  the  male  line  ever 
since  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Yet,  how  recent  is  their 
elevation  to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  if  compared  with  that  of  Hugh 
Capet  in  the  year  987;  a  period  {mg  anterior  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest! The  circumstance  appears  even^more  entitled  to  admiration, 
if  we  contrast  it  with  our  own  fugitive  dynasties,  which  have  follow- 
ed each  other  in  such  rapid  order,  though  all  we||.  perpetuated  through 
females.  To  the  three  Norman  princes,  and  tne  usurper  Stephen, 
succeeded  the  Angevin  or  French  sovereigns,  whom  we  commonly 
call  Plantagenets,  though  that  name  was,  in  fact,  only  a  badge  or  dts* 
tinction  of  chivalry;  and  who,  amidst  civil  wars,  caused  by  disputed 
titles,  maintained  themselves  on  our  throne  considerably  above  three 
hundred  years.  They  were  supplanted  by  a  race  of  Welsh  monarchs, 
q>rung  from  a  private  gentleman  of  the  Isle  of  Anglesea.  We  next 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  a  Scottish  race,  to  whom  a  Dutchman 
was  substituted,  and  we  are  now  tran^rred  to  a  O-erman  family. 
From  Egbert  down  to  Greorge  the  Third,  in  the  lapse  of  a  thousand 
years,  only  one  real  Englishman  properly  so  denominated,  as  sprung 
from  a  native  stock,  has  reigned  among  us.  I  mean,  the  brave  but 
unfortunate  Harold,  who,  after  struggling  ten  months  against  foreign 
invaders,  fell  by  the  stroke  of  an  arrow,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  in 
1066.  Nothing  except  the  yielding  and  passive  conduct  of  Louis  the 
Sixteenth,  who  would  not  resist  or  arrest  insurrection,  though  be  saw 
it  organized  for  his  destruction,  could  have  overturned  a  throne  so 
deeply  established  in  opinion  as  was  that  of  the  Capets  in  Franoel 
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He  WIS  not  btheaded,  like  Charles  the  First,  after  haying  endeaveured 
t»  de&ad  his  prerogatives.     Louis,  more  weak  than  Charles  the  Sim- 

K^  ),  who  yras  dethroned  in  the  tenth  centurj,  and  died  a  prisoner  at 
ronne,  or  than  our  Henry  the  Sixth,  seemed  to  tender  his  throat  to 
the  aasAsios. 

Animal  magnetism  constituted  at  this  time  the  rage  in  the  French 
metropolis;  of  which  pretended  diseorery,  Mesmer  and  Deslon  claimed 
the  merit  Scarcely  could  Plato  or  Epicurus  have  boasted  of  more 
numerous  or  devoted  followers,  than  did  these  empirics.  Their  school 
was  crowded  with  disciples,  proselytes,  or  patients,  of  both  sexes,  and 
of  all  ranks.  Seated  round  a  table,  amidst  the  appalling  magnetic  appa- 
ratus, with  minds  already  prepared  or  subdued  to  the  arts  of  the  ope* 
rator,  they  waited  for  the  shock,  or  as  it  was  technically  termed,  the 
crista. 

'  Ta  the  celebrated  Beaumarchais,  the  Parisians  owed  the  obligation 
of  charming  their  leisure  by  a  dramatic  exhibition  of  extraordinary 
interest.  I  mean  the  "  Folie  Journ^e."  or  <<  Le  Mariage  de  Figaro." 
The  scene  is  placed  at  Seville.  There  is  in  the  very  name  of  Spain 
something  that  always  awakens  ideas  of  adventure,  gallantry,  and  in- 
trigue:— impressions  which  Oil  Bias  and  Don  Quixote^  Le  Sage 
and  Cervantes,  have  tended  to  excite  in  the  imagination.  The  ^<  Beg- 
gar's Opera,'^  when  it  first  appeared  in  London,  could  not  have  been 
received  with  more  enthusiasm,  than  was  manifested  for  the  produc- 
tion %f  Beaumarchais.  Figaro  attracted  as  many  admirers  as  ever 
Machecttk  had  done;  and  Lavinia  Fenton,  who  played  the  part  of 
Polhfy  which  character  raised  her  to  the  rank  of  Duchess  ^  Bolton, 
could  not  exceed  the  licentious  graces  desplayed  by  Mademoiselle 
Contat,  in  Suzanne.  I  w^  present  several  times  at  the  performance, 
with  increased  pleasure;  though  on  account  of  various  expressions  or 
allusions  contained  u|  it,  the  author  and  the  comedy  lay  equally  under 
the  displeasure  of  tne  court 

Among  the  objects  of  curiosity  then  to  be  seen  at  Paris,  was  the 
shirt  which  Henry  the  Fourth  wore  when  he  received  his  mortal 
wound  from  the  hand  of  Ravaillac,  on  the  14th  day  of  May  1610. 
It  was  exhibited  at  a  booth  on  the  <^  Blulevard  de  Bondi,^'  accompa- 
nied with  every  attestation  that  could  identify  it  as  the  shirt  of  Henry; 
which,  having  become  at  the  time  a  perquisite  of  his  first  valet  of  the 
bedchamber,  had  been  conveyed  with  care  to  his  descendants,  and  on 
their  extinction,  was  finally  xxposed  to  sale.  The  shirt  was  composed 
of  cotton,  ornamented  with  a  broad  lace  round  the  collar  and  the 
breast  But  the  circumstance  that  seemed  most  to  prove  its  identity, 
was  the  sight  of  the  two  fractures  or  lacerations  produced  by  the 
assassin's  knife.  One  was  comparatively  small;  while  the  other,  cor- 
responding with  the  region  of  the  heart,  disclosed  a  larger  rent  or 
orifice.  We  know  that  Ravaillac  gave  the  king  two  stabs:  the  first, 
on  the  ribsy  when  the  weapon  glanced  ofi*  without  inflicting  a  deep 
wound;  the  second  transfixed  the  heart,  and  deprived  him  of  life  al- 
most on  the  moment;  he  beinn^sofibcated  in  his  own  blood,  before  the 
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coach  in  which  he  sat  could  reach  the  palace  of  the  Louvre,  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  hundred  paces.  I  have  seen  the  shirt  worn  by 
Charles  the  First  on  the  scaffold,  preserved  at  Lord  AshbornBam's 
seat,  in  Sussex;  which  was  transmitted  to  posterty  by  a' collateral 
ancestor  of  the  present  earl,  who,  as  one  of  the  grooms  of  ttle  bed- 
chamber, attended  Charles  on  the  30th  of  January  1649.  Both  these 
shirts  appeared  to  have  been  originally  almost  steeped  in  blood,  though 
time  has  discharged  from  them  the  crimson  colour:  but  they  do  not 
produce  a  similar  effect  upon  the  mind.  Charles's  catastrophe,  like 
that  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  excites  just  compassion.  Of  Henry,  it 
may  be  asserted  with  truth,  that  though  the  defects  of  his  character 
were  great,  he  nevertheless  occupies  the  highest  place  in  our  esteem 
and  affection  among  the  kings  who  have  reigned  in  modern  Europe. 
Notwithstanding  the  degree  of  idolatry  which  the  French  profess-  for 
his  memory,  we  may  justly  remark,  that  in  the  lapse  of  morejhan 
two  hundred  years  since  his  assassination,  do  prince  of  the  blood 
royal  has  ever  been  christened  by  the  name  of  Henr^,  till  Louis  the 
Eighteenth  so  named  the  Duchess  of  Berri's  son.  We  learn  from  the 
<<M^moires  de  St.  Simon,^'  and  from  other  authentic  sources,  that 
even  the  bare  mention  of  his  illustrious  grandfather  was  painful  to  the 
bigoted  ears  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  deadly  spot  of  Hugonot- 
ism,  ineffaceable  in  the  estimation  of  monks  and  Jesuits,  adhered  to 
Henry,  like  the  poisoned  shirt  of  Nessus,  even  after  his  re-admissioa 
into  the  catholic  church;  and  cancelled  or  obscured  his  heroic  exeitions 
for  the  extrication  of  France  from  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.  Nor 
did  Louis,  environed  with  the  pomp  of  Versailles,  recollect  without 
repugnance,  how  humble  were  the  little  courts  of  Pau  and  of  Nerac, 
concealed  among  the  mountains  of  the  P^enees,  in  the  distant  pro- 
vince of  Gascony;  where  Henry  passed  his  youth,  an  exile  and  a 
heretic,  proscribed  or  persecuted  by  the  last  kings  of  the  race  of 
Valois. 

Another  monument  which  arrested  my  attention,  was  the  Castle  of 
Vincennes.  During  the  course  of  ten  years  since  Louis  the  Sixteenth's 
accession  in  1774,  many  of  the  state  prisons  had  been  successively  sup- 
pressed and  extinguished ;  a  ilfeasure  originating  in  the  progressive 
spirit  of  political  freedom  throughout  the  nation,  which  required  a  re- 
laxation of  the  ancient  despotisna.  Among  the  objects  of  abolition  and 
of  retrenchment,  these  receptacles  of  human  misery  presented  them- 
selves to  the  consideration  of  the  Baron  de  Breteuil,  minister  of  the 
interior.  On  his  representation,  it  was  determined  to  make  a  reduc- 
tion in  their  number  throughout  France,  and  the  great  tower,  or  <<ifon- 
j'on"  of  the  Castle  of  Vincennes  was  among  the  first  of  that  descrip- 
tion thrown  open  to  curiosity.  I  visited  it  twice;  the  last  time  ia 
company  with  the  present  Lord  Gwydir,  then  Sir  Peter  Burrell.  Se- 
veral days  had  been  employed,  by  order  of  the  government,  in  erasing 
the  inscriptions  left  on  the  walls  of  the  various  chambers  or  cells,  be- 
fore they  were  submitted  in  1784  to  the  public  eye.  The  genius  of 
History  seemed  to  accompany  the  visiter  of  this  Gothic  palace  through 
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-  the  dark  and  winding  passages ;  reminding  him  at  every  step,  of  the 
event|  that  had  taken  place  within  its  gloomy  recesses.  Here  expired 
our  nenry  the  Fifth  in  1422,  of  a  disease  which  had  nearly  cut  short 
Louis  the  Fourteenth's  career,  but  which  the  advanced  slate  of  surgi- 
cal skill  in  the  seventeenth  century  enabled  him  to  surmount.  Henry 
disappeared  at  the  moment  when  he  was  about  to  ascend  the  throne  of 
France,  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  age.  Like  Alexander  in  Anti- 
quity, he  died  at  thirty-three  ;  withdrawn  by  Providence,  as  if  in 
mercy  to  the  French  and  English  nations.  To  the  former,  as  by  his 
decease,  and  the  long  minority  of  his  feeble  son,  the  Capetian  line  re- 
conquered their  heritage.  Not  less  fortunately  for  us,  sinQe  the  great- 
est national  calamities  would  necessarily  have  resulted  from  the  an- 
nexation of  England  to  the  French  monarchy.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, if  the  two  countries  could  have  permanently  remained  beneath 
the  dominion  of  one  sovereign,  Paris  must  have  become  the  principal 
seat  of  government,  while  London  would  have  sunk,  like  Dublin,  into 
the  mere  residence  of  a  viceroy. 

Here,  too,  at  Vincennes,  Charles  the  Ninth  of  France  breathed  bis 
last  in  1574,  before  he  had  accomplished  his  twenty-fifth  year.  A 
prince,  whose  name,  on  account  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
which  took  place  under  his  reign,  is  never  pronounced  without  detes- 
tation ;  but,  who  possessed  many  qualities  worthy  the  throne  ;  cou- 
rage, vigilance,  activity,  energy,  and  a  love  of  the  fine  arts  in  all  their 
brandRefi, — not  less  ardent  than  inspired  his  grandfather  Francis  the 
First ;  if  these  noble  seeds  had  not  been  choked  and  perverted  to  pur- 
poses of  destruction,  by  his  mother,  Catharine  of  Medicis  !  I  contem- 
plated with  no  common  interest,  another  vaulted  apartment  of  consi- 
derable size,  in  which  *Mhtf  great  Cond6,''  his  brother  the  Prince  of 
Conti,  and  their  brother-in-law' the  Duke  de  Longueville,  were  con- 
fined during  near  thirteen  months,  by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  in  1650,  and 
the  following  year.  It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  the  illustrious  prince, 
who  annihilated  the  Spanish  bands  at  Rocroy,  and  whose  triumphs 
constitute  so  brilliant  a  part  of  the  French  annals,  should  have  passed 
much  of  his  youth  and  middle  life  in  prison,  in  exile,  or  in  rebellion, 
amidst  privations  of  every  kind.  My  conductor  did  not  omit  to  point 
out  to  me  the  parapet  from  which  Francis,  Duke  de  Beaufort,  grand- 
son of  Henry  the  Fourth,  by  Gabriel  d'Estree,  effected  his  escape,  in 
1648,  from  this  fortress,  after  having  been  shut  up  in  it  more  than  five 
years,  by  order  of  Anne  of  Austria,  then  regent  of  France.  He  oc- 
cupied a  distinguished  place  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  <<  Fronde,"  under 
Louis  the  Fourteenth's  minority,  but  is  otherwise  hardly  known  to 
posterity.  Among  all  the  descendants  of  Henry  by  Gabrielle,  the 
Duke  de  Vendome,  alone,  his  great  grandson,  who,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century,  commanded  the  armies  of  Philip  the  Fifth 
in  Spain  with  so  much  glory,  seemed  to  inherit  any  portion  of  Henry's 
military  talents.  Philip  remarking  to  him  this  circumstance,  and  ob- 
serving that  neither  his  father  nor  grandfather  had  been  distinguished 
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ia  the  field,  <<  Sire," — answered  the  duke,  <<  c'est  que  je  tire  mon  g^  - 
-nie  cfejo/tt*  fo»n." 

Among  all  the  attributes  or  iostrumenta  of  despotism,  there  Is  not 
one  which  impresses  the  mind  with  more  abhorrence^  or  awakens 
images  of  a  more  hateful  description,  than  a  state  prison.  Bonaparte^ 
contemplated  in  the  character  of  a  destroyer,  is  not  equally  odious,  as 
wh«D  we  see  in  him  a  jailor.  Perhaps  we  should  not  exaggerate,  if 
we  assume  that  in  the  progress  of  his  flagitious  Invasion  of  Spain,  and 
in  the  calamitous  retreat  from  Moscow,  he  sacrificed  to  bis  policy,  to 
bis  ambition,  or  to  his  enmities,  half  a  million  of  human  beings.  Yet 
does  he  excite  far  more  detestation,  when  his  name  is  coupled  with 
those  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  of  Toussaint-L'Ouverture,  of  Pichegru, 
and  of  Captain  Wright ;  all  of  whom  we  suppose  to  have  been  sacri- 
ficed in  dififerent  ways,  by  his  secret  orders,  in  the  gloom  of  their 
cells.    When  Gray  exclaims, 

^Te  towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame, 
With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed !'' 

we  seem  to  behold  passing  before  us  the  shades  of  those  royal  and 
noble  victims,  who  in  difierent  ages  have  there  fallen  beneath  the  dag- 
ger, or  by  more  concealed  and  atrocious  means.  Such  as  the  Tower 
of  London  is  described  by  Gray,  were  the  castles  appropriated  to  the 
reception  of  state  criminals  under  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  when  i^rdi- 
nal  Richelieu  filled  them  with  the  first  nobility  of  France.  Many  of 
the  memoirs  written  during  that  period  of  time,  and  transmitted  to  u% 
were  composed  by  persons  immured  in  the  Bastile,  or  at  Vinceones. 
The  arbitrary  temper  of  Louis  the  Fourtienth,  inflamed,  during  the 
last  thirty  years  of  his  reign,  by  a  spirit  of  intolerant  bigotry,  main- 
tained the  same  detestable  system,  and  crowded  with  unfortunate  in- 
dividuals, the  fortresses  allotted  for  their  detention.  We  may  see  in 
the  charming  Memoirs  of  JVfadame  de  Sjahl,  who  was  herself  a  pri- 
soner in  the  Bastile,  how  full  were  its  apartments  between  1717  and 
1720,  during  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  conspiracies 
of  various  kinds,  set  on  foot  under  the  auspices  of  Philip  the  Fifth, 
Kin^  of  Spain,  in  order  to  dispossess  that  prince  of  the  supreme  au- 
thority in  France,  compelled  him,  contrary  to  his  natural  disposition, 
to  immure  his  enemies  in  the  various  castles  scattered  throughout  the 
French  territories.  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  indolent,  as  well  as  unfeeling 
in  his  natural  disposition;  and  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  career, 
lost,  like  Tiberius  at  Capraea,  to  shame  and  to  public  decorum ;  allow* 
ed  his  ministers  or  his  mistresses  to  issue  <<  lettres  de  cachet^^  on  the 
slightest  pretences.  But  the  natural  benignity  of  his  successor,  how- 
ever torpid,  led  him  to  reject  all  measures  of  severity.  It  was  more 
in  consequence  of  the  relaxation  of  the  royal  power,  than  from  the  ex- 
ertion of  its  despotism,  that  the  monarchy  was  first  shaken,  and  finally 
subverted.  When,  in  July  1789,  the  insurgent  populace,  aided  by  the 
I  ^  Gardes  Frangaises,^'  burst  into  the  Bastile,  they  found  throughout 
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that  edifice  only  seven  captives.  A  century  earlier,  in  1689,  if  a  simi- 
lar insurrection  had  taken  place,  every  subterranean  dungeon,  cell,  and 
chamber,  on  the  different  floor?,  up  to  the  calottes  or  circular  vaulted 
rooms  in  which  the  towers  all  terminated,  would  have  exhibited  one  or 
more  unfortunate  tenants.  So  much  had  the  humane  character  of  the 
monavth,  aided  by  the^irrt  of  the  times,  already  mitigated  thekinely 
authority,  previous  to  nie  commencement  of  the  French  revolutio^! 

Conversing,  in  the  month  of  June,  1798,  with  Sir  Sydney  Smith, 
who  was  then  in  London,  relative  to  his  detention  in  the  Temple^ 
from  which  prison  he  had  effected  his  escape  only  about  four  weeks, 
he  assured  me  that  in  the  room  which  had  been  occupied  by  Louis 
XVI.,  where  he  was  himself  confined  during  three-and-twenty  months, 
there  remained  no  inscription,  trace  or  vestige  of  that  ill-fated  prince, 
so  carefully  had  they  been  all  erased.  But,  he  added,  that  he  had 
himself  left,  in  a  very  obscure  corner  of  the  chamber,  a  short  note 
addressed  to  Bonaparte ;  who,  he  doubted  not,  would,  sooner  or  later, 
succeed  him  there.  He  repeated  to  me  the  words  of  the  billet,  which 
contained  some  advice  to  Napoleon,  accompanied  with  very  severe 
animadversions  on  the  conduct  of  the  Directory.  Sir  Sydney  told  me 
that  the  jailor  or  keeper  of  the  Temple  had  allowed  him  to  sup  in 
Paris,  not  less  than  twelve  diflerent  evenings,  during  his  abode  in  that 
prison.  On  these  occasions,  he  always  pledged  his  word  of  honour  to 
be  there  again  by  a  certain  hour,  never  exceeding  half-past  nine;  and 
he  fuNliled  his  engagement  with  scrupulous  exactitude.  Little  difiS- 
culty,  he  said,  was  experienced  in  getting  him  out  of  the  Temple,  but 
very  great  precautions  became  necessary  to  secure  his  return  into  it 
undiscovered.  Nearly  about  the  same  period,  I  had  more  than  one 
conversation  with  Lieutenant  Wright,  Sir  Sydney's  brave  and  unhappy 
comrade,  who  had  been  shut  up  with  him  in  the  Temple.  As  he  was 
captured  with  Sir  Sydney  at  the  time  when  the  frigate,  having  ground- 
ed near  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  not  far  from  Havre  de  Grace,  surren- 
dered to  the  enemy,  so  he  likewise  recovered  his  liberty  in  May, 
1798.  On  the  15th  of  the  following  month,  I  called  on  Mr.  Wright 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Hotel,  Conduit-street,  Hanover-square,  when 
he  made  ma  the  following  recital:  «  I  was  confined,^'  said  he,  "  for 
nearly  two  years,  in  the  room  where  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette, 
Queen  of  France,  had  been  immured.  My  first  employment  was  to 
aaeertain,  by  a  most  minute  and  accurate  search  over  every  part  of  the 
chamber,  whether  either  she,  or  her  daughter,  or  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth her  sister-in-law,  had  left  behind  them  any  memorial  of  their 
residence.  After  the  strictest  examination,  I  could  discover  only  two 
Bach  indications.  The  first  was  an  inscription,  as  I  apprehend,  in  the 
qaeen^s  hand-writing,  and  contained  these  few  words: 

*  La  toar  du  Temple  est  PEnfer/ 

Near  it  were  two  marks,  one  above  the  other,  scratched  on  the  wall, 
which,  I  imagine,  indicated  the  respecti\^e  height  of  her  two  children. 

14 
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The  second  inscription,  which  had  been  pricked  or  delineated  by 
Madame  Royale,  was  to  this  effect: 

'  Marie  Therese  Charlotte  est  la  plus  malheureuse  personne  da  monde. 
Bile  ne  peut  pas  recevoir  des  nouvelles  de  son  pere»  ni  de  sa  mere, 
quoique  elle  reai  demand^  miUes  fols.' 

Noidoubt  these  lines  were  written  subsequent  to  the  separation  of  that 
unhappy  family.'' 

I  copied  then>y  as  they  here  appear,  from  the  original  paper  in  Sir 
Sydney  Smith's  possession.    The  inaccuracies  of  expression,  by  which 


» 


the  prince^ used  reoevotV  instead  of  ;E7roctirer,  and  the  word  *^Pesl 
where  she  Auuld  have  written  *^  Paiif"  when  venting  her  woes,  like 
the  daughter  of  Pandion,  to  the  walls  of  her  prison ;  these  errors 
cannot  surprise,  if  we  reflect  that  she  was  only  thirteen  years  and 
eight  months  old  at  the  time  when  she  accompanied  her  father  and 
mT)ther  to  the  Temple.  After  that  lamentable  day,  her  mind  could 
not  have  been  in  a  state  to  receive  many  aids  of  education  or  improve- 
ment. 

Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  the  Temple,  I  cannot  help  remarking 
on  the  singular  fact  of  rlapoleon^s  having  demolished  that  edifice  to 
the  last  slone.  I  visited  the  spot  where  it  once  stood,  three  times  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1816.  Grass  now  covers  the  place;  and  small 
stakes,  driven  into  the  ground,  from  one  to  the  other  of  which  cords 
are  stretched,  mark  the  exact  figure,  as  well  as  dimensions,  of  the  two 
turrets  where  the  king,  queen  and  royal  family  were  confined.  Not 
a  remain  of  the  ancient  structure  exists,  more  than  survives  of  Baby- 
lon or  of  Troy.  What  were  the  motives  that  impelled  the  Corsicaa 
emperor  to  level  it  with  the  earth?  Certainly  nat  attachment,  or 
respect,  or  commiseration  for  the  Bourbons,  whom  he  had  persecuted, 
dreaded  and  destroyed  when  they  fell  into  his  power.  It  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  supposition,  universally  credited  at  Paris,  that  he 
regarded  the  castle  which  had  immured  the  last  sovereigns  of  the  Ca- 
petian  line,  as  a  building  of  evil  omen,  on  which  he  feared  to  fix  his 
eyes;  within  whose  walls,  that  had  so  often  witnessed  the  piercing 
lamentations  of  the  illustrious  captives  there  detaineil,  a  change  of  fur* 
tune  might  at  any  moment  confine  himself.  He  therefore  commanded 
and  completed  its  demolition. 

The  English  ministers  of  the  year  1815  have  incurred  some  censure 
for  having  transferred  Napoleon,  when  he  threw  himself  on  their 
generosity,  to  a  rock  in  the  other  hemisphere.  But  what  fortress 
could  securely  hold  an  individual  of  such  colossal  dimensions?  Hap- 
pily, we  have  no  state  prisons.  Neither  Dumbarton  Castle,  nor  the 
Tower  of  London,  would  have  been  a  safe  place  of  detention.  A 
popular  commotion  might  set  him  free  at  any  moment,  and  place  him 
at  the  head  of  a  revolutionary  army  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom. 
The  consciousness  that  he  existed  in  the  midst  of  us,  must  have  ope* 
rated  of  itself  to  produce  insurrection.  It  was  of  the  last  necessity,  %o 
remove  him  to  a  distance  from  Europe.     But  to  irritate  bim^  after  bis 
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fall,  by  perpetaal  iosalta;  to  send  out  a  governor  for  the  exprtas  pur- 
poacy  and  to  accelerate  his  end  by  premeditated  acta  of  unnecesaary 
aeverfty;  for  theae  infractiona  of  humanity,  our  ministera  must  answer 
to  posterity. 

October. — A  singular  accident  befell  the  king  soon  after  my  return 
from  Paris  to  London^  which,  however,  was  happily  unattended  with 
any  injurious  consequAces.  During  the  whole  course  of  his  reign, 
as  he  discharged  scrupulously  the  great  duties  imposed  on  him  by 
Providence,  when  he  waa  placed  at  the  head  of  the  British  empire  and 
constitution,  so  he  did  not  fail  in  regularly  performing  the  minor  obli- 

Stions  required  of  him  in  his  kingly  character.  Among  the  latter 
actions,  was  comprehended  the  act  of  holding  levees  and  drawing- 
rooms.  With  such  punctual  and  unremitting  accuracy  did  he  receive 
the  compliments  of  his  nobiJity  and  gentry  at  St.  James's,  that,  during 
winter,  two  weekly  levees  always  took  place;  namely,  on  the  Wednes- 
day  and  the  Friday;  to  which  was  added  a  third,  during  the  meeting 
of  parliament  after  Chriatmas,  on  Mondaya,  intended  particularly  for 
inembera  of  the  house  of  commons.  The  queen  generally  held  her 
drawing-room  every  Thursday  throughout  the  winter,  at  which  his 
majesty  never  failed  to  be  present ;  thus  devoting  a  large  portion  of 
four  mornings  out  of  seven,  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  to  thia  tire- 
flome  ceremony.  It  must,  however,  be  owned  that  no  prince  ever 
seemed  to  suffer  less,  while  so  employed,  than  George  the  Third. 
Far  from  endeavouring  to  accelerate  its  termination,  he  always  appear- 
ed desirous  of  prolonging  it.  I  have  frequently  seen  him  detain  the 
qoeen  more  than  half  an  hour,  after  she  had  done  the  honours  of  the 
circle,  and  seemed  extenuated  with  fatigue,  while  he  engaged  in  an 
endless  iete-H'teie  with  a  foreign  minister  or  an  agreeable  courtier. 
No  princess  in  Europe  conducted  herself  with  more  suavity,  ease  and 
condescension,  in  her  own  drawing-room,  than  did  her  present  majes- 
ty. In  that  act,  as  in  every  other  throughout  her  whole  life,  she  has 
evinced  excellent  common  sense,  great  command  over  herself,  and 
admirable  judgment.  During  more  than  half  a  century  that  she  has 
resided  in  this  island,  placed  continually  in  most  delicate  and  difficult 
circumstances,  she  has  not  made  a  aingle  false  step.  In  consequence 
of  the  frequency  and  regularity  of  levees,  they  were  often  thinly  at- 
tended ;  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  king,  who  always  came  early 
to  St.  James's,  to  find  himself  ready  for  commencing  the  ceremony 
before  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  had  assembled  for  the  purpose. 
He  then  usually  sent  out  the  groom  of  the  bedchamber  in  waiting,  to 
reconnoitre  the  ground,  and  to  report  to  him  on  the  subject.  His 
levees  were  held  (most  appropriately)  in  a  bedchamber  of  very  mode- 
rate dimensions,  joining  the  closet^  properly  and  technically  so  deno- 
minated, into  which  he  generally  retired  when  the  levee  concluded. 
That  bedchamber  might  with  reason  be  deemed  classic  ground,  as  in  it 
took  place  the  birth  of  James  the  Second's  son,  in  1688.  The  foreign 
ministers  ranged  themselves,  at  the  leveea  of  George  the  Third,  from 
the  fireplace,  along  the  foot  of  the  bed.     With  those  representatives  of 
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« 

crowned  heads,  his  majesty  rarely  failed  to  enter  into  diffuse  coriver- 
sations;^  so  that  by  the  lime  he  approached  the  door  of  the  apartmerit, 
he  commonly  found  a  great  crowd  presiding  for  notice.  As  he  talked 
with  one  Individual,  he  cast  his  regards,  from  time  to  time,  on  the 
perpon  who  stood  next;  thus  anticipating  and  preparing  himself^  before 
he  began  a  new  dialogue. 

I.observed  that  an  accident  befell  the  king,  #hich  might  have  been 
followed    by  serious  consequences.      It  happened  In  the  following 
mannevi      Towards  the  beginning  of  October,  his  majesty,  whose 
punctuality    in   holding  his   levees  I  have  already  noticed,   leaving 
Windsor,  set  out  on  hur^teback  from  the  Queen's  Lodge,  at  half-past 
eight  on  a  Wednesday  morning,  notwithstanding  the  very  threaten- 
ing aspect  of  the  weaiher.    He  was  only  attended  by  Major  Manners, 
(now  the  general  of  that  name,)  who  happened  to  be  his  equerry  in 
waiting,  and  a  groom.     Before  they  reached  Colnbrook,  it  began  to 
rain  with  violence;  but  the  king,  wrapping  himself  in  his  great-coat, 
pushed  on  at  greater  speed.     As  he  passed  over  Turnham  Green,  a 
countryman,  dressed  in  a  common  smock-frock,  mounted  on  a  sort  of 
cart-horse,  and  advancing  at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven  miles  ap  hour,  en- 
countered him.  '    His  majesty  attempting  to  pass  between  him  and 
a  loaded  wagon  going  towards  London,  received  a  blow  on  one  of 
his  knees   from  the   man,  and    had    nearly  been  thrown   upon   the 
wagon.     Major  Manners,  who  was  close  behind,  and  who  saw  the 
accident  without  being  able  to  prevent  it,  riding  up  to  the  fellow, 
while  he  doubled  his  horsewhip,  after  some  execrations,  exclaimed, 
<<  You  scoundrel,  don't  you  see  it  is  the  king?"     The  unfortunate 
countryman,  thus  rudely  accosted,  remaining  motionless  and  speech- 
less, while  Manners  and  the  servant  both  seemed  about  to  inflict  chas- 
tisement on  him;  the  king  instantly  interposed.     <<  Don't  strike  him 
on  any  account,"  said  his  majesty.     <<  He  has  hurt  my  knee;  but  It 
was  altogether  an  accident.     1  shall  receive  no  injury  from  it."     So 
saying,  he  continued  his  journey  towards  London.     General  Manners 
assured  me,  that  on  looking  back,  so  long  as  he  could   perceive  the 
man,  he  remained  still  nearly  in  the  same  attitude  and  posture,  like  a 
person  overcome  with  amazement,  in  the  middle  of  the  high  road. 
Before  noon  his  majesty  arrived  at  the  queen's  house,  and  his  first 
endeavour  was  exerted   to  procure  some  arquebusade:  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  violence  of  the  rain,  all  the  domestics  assuming  as  cer- 
tain that  he  would  come  in  a  carriage,  and  would  drive  straight  to 
St.  James's,  scarcely  any  person  could  be  found  in  attendance.     A 
maid-servant   having  at  length    brought  him   the  arquebusade,    his 
majesty  pulled   down   his  stocking;  and    while  Manners   held   the 
bottte,  the  king  rubbed  his  knee,  which  was  black,  and  had  received 
a  great  contusion.     But,  after  having  plentifully  bathed  the  part  af- 
fected, he  immediately  gotjnto  his  sedan  chair,  repaired  to  St.  James's, 
dressed  himself,  and  held  his  levee,  precisely  as  though  no  misadven- 
ture had  befallen  bira* 
November. — ^In  the  autumn,  the  king,  availing  himself  of  Lord 
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Waldegrave's  decease^  who  was  colonel  of  the  Coldstream  regiment 
of  Guards,  conferred  the  command  on  his  own  second  son,  Prince 
Frederic.  About  a  month  subsequent,  his  majesty  created  him  Duke 
of  York  and  Albany;  by  the  former  of  which  titles  he  nas  since 
been  known,  instead  of  Bishop  of  Osoabrugh,  as  he  was  previously 
designated  in  common  conversation.  Desirous  to  remove  htm  from 
the  society  of  his  elder  brother,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render  him 
acquainted  with  Germany,  particularly  the  Electoral  dominions; 
George  the  Third,  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  year  1781,  had  sent  him 
over  to  Hanover.  From  that  city,  which  constituted  his  residence 
and  his  head-quarters,  he  made  occasional  excursions,  to  the  Prussian, 
Saxon,  and  Austrian  courts  ;  with  a  view  principally  to  the  attain- 
ment of  military  knowledge,  in  order  that  he  might  in  due  time  fill 
the  important  post  of  commander-in-chief,  destined  for  him  by  his 
father.  George  the  Second  had  in  like  manner  placed  his  second  son 
at  the  head  of  the  British  army.  That  the  present  king,  from  a  very 
early  age,  regarded  Frederic  with  predilection,  is  a  fact  too  well 
known  to  need  any  proof.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  his  feeling  a 
preference  towards  a  prince,  in  whose  person,  manners,  and  the 
leading  features  of  his  character  or  deportment,  he  beheld  himself 
much  more  faithfully  reflected  than  in  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  political  sky  being  now  calm,  and  the  first  minister  confirmed 
in  power,  towards  the  conclusion  of  November  two  creations  took 
place,  on  which  the  eyes  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  turned  with  in- 
terest I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  with  the  late 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  who  died  in  July  1782,  expired  the  grada- 
tion or  title  of  marquis  in  this  country.  During  nearly  two  years  and 
a  half,  that  rank  of  the  peerage  was,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 
blotted  out  of  the  Red  Book  of  England,  while  three  marquisates 
then  exisfed  in  Scotland.  In  Ireland  the  title  had  never  been  intro- 
duced. To  this  rank,  therefore,  Earl  Temple  and  the  Earl  of  Shel- 
burne  were  now  raised.  The  former  nobleman,  who  stood  in  a  close 
degree  of  consanguinity  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, — besides 
his  hereditary  claims,  and  his  vast  landed  property,  sustained  by  great 
parliamentary  interest,  might  justly  plead  his  recent  services  to  the 
sovereign.  He  first  of  all  the  nobility  in  the  realm,  having  demanded 
an  audience  of  the  king,  had  disclosed  to  him  the  dangerous  nature 
of  Fox's  **  East  India  Bill,"  and  its  provisions  as  they  regarded  the 
crown;  facts  which  impelled  his  majesty  to  adopt  vigorous  measures 
for  arresting  its  further  progress.  The  title  of  Buckingham  was  con- 
ferred on  him  ;  which  as  a  dukedom  awakens  recollections  that  carry 
us  back  to  the  Tudor,  and  even  to  the  Plantagenet  times.  It  was 
revived  by  James  the  First,  in  the  person  of  his  favourite  Villiers. 
Queen  Anne  bestowed,  on  Sheffield  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  the  dukedom, 
not  of  Buckingham,  but  of  Buckinghamshire.  In  consequence  of 
Lord  Temple's  being  raised  to  the  marquisate,  the  Earl  of  Bucking- 
hamshire, who  had  been  previously  accustomed  to  omit  the  last 
syllable,  and  to  call,  as  well  as  to  sign  himself  Buckingham^  be- 
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came  compelled  to  resume  the  former  denomination  and  signature:  a 
necessity  with  which  he  somewhat  reluctantly  complied.  The 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,  like  his  two  younger  brothers,  possessed 
strong  imellectual  powers,  sustained  by  a  most  retentive  memory,  by 
habits  of  application,  and  inexhaustible  information  upon  almost  every 
subject.  While  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  during  the  Earl  of  Shel^ 
burne's  administration,  I  believe  he  gave  as  much  satisfaction  to  the 
nobility  and  people  of  that  island,  as  any  man  could  do  whose  disin- 
elination  to  wine  or  conviviality  led  him  to  pass  little  time  at  table» 
and  to  devote  himself  almost  entirely  to  the  labour  of  the  cabinet.  His 
faculties  appear  nevertheless  to  have  been  adapted  more  to  ornament 
private  life,  than  for  conducting  public  business.  By  his  hasty  accep- 
tance of  the  post  of  secretary  of  state,  in  December  1783,  and  his  still 
more  hasty  resignation  of  it,  scarcely  forty-eight  hours  afterwards,  he 
had  nearly  overset  Pitt's  administration  before  it  was  well  constituted. 
To  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  he  always  anxiously  as- 
pired; but  Fortune  was  not  equally  propitious  to  his  wishes,  as  she 
had  shown  herself  to  those  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  placing 
him  at  the  head  of  the  ordnance.  During  Pitt's  long  ministry.  Lord 
Buckingham's  talents  were  only  once  called  out,  as  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  after  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  death;  and  he  passed  ^is  life  in 
dignified  repose  at  Stow;  residing  little  in  Londonj  nor  appearing 
often  in  the  house  of  peers.  On  the  arrival  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth 
and  his  expatriated  family  in  this  country,  when  compelled  to  quit 
the  Russian  territories,  the  noble  hospitality  with  which  he  received, 
lodged,  and  entertained  those  illustrious  fugitives,  excited  high  admi- 
ration. They  were  treated  by  him  and  the  marchioness  with  the 
same  honours  and  testimonies  of  respect,  (even  to  the  formalities  of 
royal  etiquette,  none  of  which  were  omitted,)  as  if  the  king  had 
been  seated  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  had  visited  England 
merely  for  amusement. 

If  the  dignity  bestowed  on  Lord  Temple  awakened  attention,  much 
greater  speculation  arose  on  the  supposed  motives  of  the  minister,  for 
elevating  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  to  the  same  rank  in  the  peerage,  by 
the  title  of  Lansdown.  An  evident  coldness,  if  not  alienation,  had 
long  subsisted  between  him  and  Pitt ;  nor  had  Lord  Shelburne  taken 
any  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  upper  house  of  parliament,  during 
the  course  of  the  late  session.  At  the  time  of  his  resignation  in  Feb- 
ruary 1783,  reports  injurious  to  his  public  character  had  been  indus- 
triously spread  by  his  political  enemies.  Pitt  defended  him,  it  is  true, 
in  the  house  of  commons,  with  indignant  warmth,  from  those  asper- 
sions; but,  it  was  naturally  demanded  by  mev  attentive  to  the  course 
of  events,  Why,  if  Mr.  Pitt  is  convinced  of  the  falsity  of  such  impu- 
tations, did  he  not  associate  his  former  principal  to  the  new  cabinet, 
when  he  himself  became  first  minister  in  the  following  month  of  De- 
eember  ?  I  confess  that  this  fact  appeared  to  me,  for  a  long  time,  dif- 
ficult of  solution  or  of  explanation,  except  by  supposing  that  Pitt  had 
discovered  reasons  for  Mieving  the  charges  to  be  true,  which  he 
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had  antecedently  reprobated,  ^as  destitute  of  foundation.  But  I  am  in* 
clioed,  on  more  recent  informationi  to  consider  the  accusations  as  al- 
together  calumnious.  The  elevation  of  Lord  Shelburne  from  the  rank 
of  an  English  baron,  to  which  dignity  his  father  had  been  raised  by 
George  the  Second  in  1760,  to  that  of  a  marquis,  thus  overleaping  two 
gradations  of  the  British  peerage,  might  be  considered  by  his  former 
political  pupil  as  an  ample  remuneration  for  having  originally  brought 
him  forward  into  administration*  The  title  of  Shelburne,  it  should  be 
remembered,  was  only  an  Irish  earldom.  I  know,  indeed,  that  the 
marquisate  was  understood  to  have  been  given,  and  to  have  been  ac" 
eeptedj  as  a  receipt  in  full  for  all  past  demands:  but  that  it  did  not 
produce  any  cordial  co-operation  or  union  between  the  giver  and  the 
receiver,  became  fully  manifest  by  Lord  Lansdown's  subsequent  con- 
duct in  parliament. 

December. — ^As  if  Pitt  had  intended  to  show  that  the  augmentation 
of  rank  conferred  on  Lord  Shelburne,  was  designed  to  operate  as  an 
extinguisher  on  all  prospective  expectations  of  employment;  the  ca- 
binet office  of  privy  seal,  which,  ever  since  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  no- 
mination to  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  had  been  put  into  com- 
mission, was  now  filled  up  with  the  name  of  Earl  Gower.  That 
nobleman,  who  h£l  previously  occupied  the  post  of  president  of  the 
eouncil,  made  way  for  Lord  Camden  ;  facilitating  probably  thereby 
bis  own  elevation,  within  little  more  than  a  year,  to  the  same  rank 
which  had  just  been  bestowed  on  Lord  Temple,  and  on  Lord  Shel- 
burne. Early  in  1786  he  was  created  Marquis  of  Stafford.  His  abili- 
ties were  moderate,  but  his  person  and  manners  had  in  them  great 
dignity.  His  vast  property,  when  added  to  his  alliances  of  consan- 
guinity, or  of  marriage,  with  the  first  ducal  families  in  this  country  ; 
the  Rutlands,  Bedfords,  Dorsets,  and  Bridgewaters ;  rendered  him 
one  of  the  most  considerable  subjects  in  the  kingdom. 

At  this  time,  having  survived  the  tempests  by  which  the  capital  and 
the  court  had  been  so  long  agitated,  expired  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  :  a 
name  which  cannot  be  pronounced  without  veneration !  I  consider 
bim  as  the  most  illustrious  and  universal  man  of  letters  whom  I  have 
personally  known  in  my  time ;  because  I  contemplate  Burke  more  as 
an  orator  than  as  an  author,  whatever  fame  he  may  have  acquired  by 
his  writings.  Gibbon's  reputation,  however  deservedly  high,  is  limit- 
ed to  a  single  branch  of  composrtion,  and  to  a  single  work.  With 
Hume  and  Robertson,  I  was  not  acquainted.  Adam  Smith,  Jacob 
Bryant,  and  Horace  Walpole — all  of  whom  I  knew — eminent  as  were 
their  talents,  could  not,  on  the  whole,  sustain  a  competition  with  John- 
son. Those  persons,  who,  like  Philip,  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  cannot 
dispense  with  elegance  of  manners,  and  who  prefer  urbanity  before 
the  greatest  intellectual  powers,  must  necessarily  have  estimated  John- 
son as  '^  a  respectable  hottentot."  Such  he  frequently  was  when  in 
company.  Such  I  have,  myself,  found  himi  But,  such,  likewise,  as 
we  know,  was  Swift,  whose  cynical  and  morose  temper  often  set  at 
defiance  all  the  rules  of  polished  society.    With  Addison,  it  has  al- 
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ways  appeared  to  me  that  Johnson  may  be  more  aptly  compared,  than 
with  any  other  writer  of  eminence  who  flourished  during  the  course 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Both  were  moralists,  both  poets.  Both 
have  left  us  their  travels;  Addison,  through  Italy  ;  Johnson,  to  the 
Hebrides.  As  the  former  composed  only  one  tragedy,  "Cato;"  so  the 
latter  produced  only  a  single  tragic  piece,  <^  Irene."  If,  as  must  be 
allowed,  the  superiority  in  that  walk  of  composition  rests  decidedly 
with  Addison  ;  we  shall  probably  be  led  to  admit,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  none  of  his  poetical  works,  neither  <^  Blenheim,''  nor  the  ^  Liet- 
ter  to  the  Earl  of  Halifax/'  elegant  and  classic  as  they  are,  can  be 
placed  in  competition  with  the  '<  Imitations  of  the  Third,  arrd  of  the 
Tenth,  Satires  of  Juvenal."  "  The  Rambler,"  though  not  equal  to 
'*  The  Spectator,"  yet  cannot  be  rated  very  far  below  it.  And,  after 
discussing  their  respective  merits  as  men  of  genius,  what  shall  we  say 
to  the  labours  of  Johnson  ?  His  dictionary  stands  alone,  as  a  monu- 
ment of  human  ability,  perseverance,  and  knowledge.  We  can  op- 
pose to  it  nothing  on  the  part  of  Addison.  It  is  true  that  he  wrote  a 
comedy,  on  which  experiment  Johnson  never  ventured  :  but  "The 
Drummer,"  though  it  may  serve  to  prove  that  Addison  could  woo 
the  comic  muse,  (just  as  ^<  The  Mourning  Bride,"  may  be  cited  to 
show  that  Congreve  could  compose  a  tragedy ;)  yet  does  not  serve 
greatly  to  augment  the  measure  of  his  fame.  Besides,  <<  Rasselas" 
more  than  counter-balances  it.  On  the  whole,  I  believe  that  in  1818, 
the  name  of  Addison  may  stand  highest  in  general  estimation  :  but  I 
am  by  no  means  sure  of  its  maintaining  that  pre-eminence,  a  century 
hence.  Notwithstanding  his  constitutional  fear  of  dissolution,  John- 
son died  at  last  with  great  serenity  and  resignation  ;  preserving  undi- 
minished his  faculties,  at  more  than  seventy-five  ;  a  prerogative  denied 
by  Providence  to  Swift.  He  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  Burke, 
who  had  not  omitted  to  visit  him  during  his  illness ;  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  by  many  other  men  of  literary  eminenc^.  He  has  no 
monument  erected  to  him  in  Westminster  Abbey;  nor  did  he  indeed 
need  any  sepulchral  honours,  inscriptions,  or  panegyrics :  Boswell  has 
transmitted  him  to  the  latest  posterity.  The  flat  stone  that  covers  his 
remains  in  Foetus  Corner,  on  which  I  have  lately  stood^  awakens  iQ« 
voluntary  sentiments  of  admiration  and  respect. 
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January. — We  are  now  arrived  at  a  period  of  time,  which  pre- 
sents a  striking  contrast  to  the  portion  of  George  the  Third's  reign 
that  we  have  hitherto  reviewed.  From  the  meeting  of  paHiament, 
towards  the  close  of  1780,  down  to  its  dissolution  in  March  1784,  the 
whole  interval  exhibits  a  scene  of  fermentation,  approaching  to  con- 
vulsion. Twice  the  government  had  been  wholly  suspended.  First, 
during  six  weeks  subsequent  to  Lord  Shelburne's  resignation  in  Fe- 
bruary 1783;  and  again,  for  a  considerably  longer  space,  while  Pitt 
and  the  coalition  contended  for  power.  Five  administrations  had 
rapidly  succeeded  each  other.  Even  when  Pitt,  having  finally  sur- 
mounted all  opposition,  might  be  said  almost  to  dictate  his  pleasure  to 
the  new  parliament;  yet  the  troubled  waves  did  not  instantly  subside. 
The  great  struggle  carried  on  in  Wesiminster,  which  was  ultimately 
decided  in  Fox's  favour,  by  "  the  interposition  of  female  charms/' 
fir  more  than  by  his  own  exertions,  or  the  efforts  of  his  friends^  had 
no  sooner  terminated,  than  his  persecutiooyommenced  within  the 
wails  of  the  house  of  commons.  Overborne  by  numbers,  he  could 
only  appeal  to  the^stice  of  another  session,  and  to  the  operation  of 
time  on  the  minds  of  his  opponents.  The  new  <<  East  India  Bill," 
which  followed,  gave  rise  to  the  most  acrimonious  discussions,  fiut, 
with  the  prorogation,  a  calm  took  place;  and  from  the  autumn  of 
1784,  down  to  that  of  1788,  the  sterility  of  political  events  may  be  said 
to  equal  their  multiplicity  and  importance  during  the  four  preceding 
years.  The  court  of  George  the  Third — if  a  prince  who  led  a  patri- 
archal life  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  could  be  said  properly  to  have 
any  court — never  furnished  other  than  scanty  materials;  and  parlia- 
ment, subdued  by  the  ability,  or  captivated  by  the  eloquence  of  Pitt, 
no  longer  presented  an  arena  on  which  the  two  candidates  for  power 
triumphed  in  their  turn.  Fox,  supported  only  by  a  few  steady  adhe- 
rents, still  maintained  indeed  an  unequal  conflict;  but  till  the  king's 
alarming  seizure,  and  temporary  privation  of  intellect  in  October 
1788,  took  place,  administration  scarcely  acknowledged  any  limits  to 
their  influence  over  the  legislative  body. 

25th  January, — A  species  of  compulsory  unanimity  characterised 
the  opening  of  the  session.  The  minister,  probably  mindful  of  the 
severe  animadversions  which  had  been  thrown  upon  the  prolixity,  as 
well  as  on  the  ambiguity  of  the  speech  pronounced  by  his  majesty, 
two  years  earlier,  when  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  presided  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  crown,  and  when  he  was  himself  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer; seemed  on  the  present  occasion  to  have  studied  brevity,  if  not 
perspicuity.  Lord  Surrey  nevertheless  rising,  not  only  demanded  an 
explanation  of  various  obscure  passages  contained  in  it;  but  arraigned 
its  general  composition,  as  presenting  matter  of  strong  disapprobation, 
or  rather  of  alarm;  while  Burke  accused  the  administration  of  re- 
newing in  their  persons  the  "  Tyrii  hilingues'^  of  Virgil.     No  divi- 
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sion  was,  however,  attempted.  Every  thing  bent  before  the  new 
minister;  and  puch  unquestionably  would  have  been  the  spirit  mani- 
fested by  the  house,  if  Pitt  had  limited  his  demands  to  measures  of 
general  or  of  national  policy.  The  junction  of  Lord  North  and  Fox, 
followed  at  a  short  interval  by  their  "  East  India  Bill,"  had  excited 
such  universal  condemnation,  that  it  became  necessary  for  Pitt  to 
commit  some  act  by  which  he  should  diminish  his  high  reputation, 
before  his  opponents  could  at  all  contend  with  him  in  parliament, 
During  the  whole  period  of  time  since  the  elevation  of  the  Hanover 
family  to  the  throne,  no  house  of  commons,  in  the  lapse  of  seventy 
years,  had  been  chosen  on  principles  so  pure  as  the  body  of  .men  who 
met  in  1784.  Scarcely  any  money  was  disbursed  by  the  treasufy,  at 
least  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  elections. 
Enthusiasm  and  loyalty,  or,  as  Fox  pretended,  imposture  and  delusion, 
rendered  almost  unnecessary  such  unconstitutional  means  of  procur- 
ing support.  It  forms  matter  of  regret,  that  Pitt  should  have  lent 
himself  to  acts  which  could  be  interpreted  as  vindictive,  or  allied  to 
the  spirit  of  persecution.  But,  no  sooner  did  he  adopt  those  measures, 
than  he  instantly  found  (|^  limit  of  his  own  ascendency  over  the  very 
individuals  who  on  almost  all  other  points  followed  him  with  a  sort 
of  implicit  submission. 

The  scrutiny,  granted  by  the  high  bailiff  of  Westminster,  while  he 
at  the  same  time  refused  to  make  any  return  of  members,  as  the  pre- 
cept enioined  him  to  do,  formed  in  itself  a  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion. It  was  besides  most  oppressive  towards  Fox,  who  ought  to 
have  been  seated,  leaving  Sir  Cecil  Wray  to  seek  redress  by  petition. 
Even  Lord  Hood  seemed  to  forget  his  own  dignity,  whilie  thus  ac- 
quiescing in  his  exclusion  from  the  house  of  commons,  with  a  view 
to  favour  the  ministerial  purposes.  Westminster  remained  wholly 
unrepresented.  Meanwhile  the  scrutiny  proceeded,  though,  of  neces- 
sity, with  a  slow  pace;  the  expense  attending  it,  which  was  enormous, 
being  supported  by  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire,  Portland,  and  the  other 
great  leaders  of  the  Whig  party;  as  Fox  possessed  no  funds  whatso- 
ever, and  scarcely  could  raise  money  sufficient  for  his  personal  subsist- 
.ence.  His  creditors  had  even  become  so  numerous  or  importunate 
about  this  time,  that  his  effects  and  books  being  seized  at  his  lodgings, 
contiguous  to  Brookes^s,  in  St.  JatnesVstreet,  and  sold;  he  was  re- 
duced, during  a  few  days  or  weeks,  to  take  refuge  at  the  house  of  a 
friend,  Mr.  Moore,  in  Sackville-sti'eet,  Piccadilly.  Dudley  Long, 
who  has  since  assumed  the  name  of  North,  and  who  represented 
the  borough  of  Grimsby  in  successive  parliaments,  enjoyed  a  distin- 
guished place  in  Fox's  friendship.  He  was,  indeed,  one  of  Fox's 
most  steady  adherents,  and  had  been  destined  for  the  office  of  a  su- 
preme counsellor  in  Bengal,  if  the  memorable  <<East  India  Bill"  of 
1783  had  been  carried  into  effect.  Few  men  of  his  time  possessed 
greater  convivial  powers,  enlivened  by  wit.  Fox,  whose  pecuniary 
embarrassments  were  universally  recognised,  being  attacked  by  a  se- 
vere indisposition,  which  confined  him  to  his  apartment,   Dudley 
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I^ng  freqpently  yisited  him.  In  the  coarse  of  conyersation.  Fox 
alluding  to  his  complaints,  remarked  that  he  was  compelled  to  observe 
much  regularity  in  his  diet  and  hours ;  adding,  <*  I  live  by  rule,  like 
clock-work.^'  "Yes/*  replied  Dudley^  «I  suppose  you  mean  that 
you  go  ticky  tick,  tiekJ^ 

1st — 9th  February. — Welbore  Ellis,  the  patriarch  of  the  oppo- 
sition, commenced  the  proceedings  relative  to  the  Westminster  scru* 
tiny,  by  moving  for  the  attendance  of  the  high  bailiff  at  the  bar.  His 
examination,  followed  by  that  of  his  two  assessors,  Mr.  Hargrave, 
and  Arthur  Murphy, — (the  latter  of  whom  has  attained  to  higher 
eminence  in  our  time,  as  a  man  of  letters,  than  to  legal  distinction  in 
Westminster  Hall,) — was  accompanied  by  circumstances  of  great 
party  violence.  Corbett,  the  high  bailiff,  assailed  by  questions  calcu- 
lated to  force  from  him  disclosures  favourable  to  Fox,  manifested  not 
only  reluctance  in  answering,  but  ingenuity  in  evading  inquiries.  At 
the  head  of  the  ministerial  advocates  and  defenders,  stood  forward 
Lord  Mulgrave,  who  might  be  considered  as  in  the  high  road  to  a 
British  peerage.  To  that  dignity  he  had  indeed  some  pretensions, 
being  descended  in  the  maternal  line  from  tlH celebrated  Lord  Hervey, 
the  Sporua  of  Pope;  as  well  as  from  the  Annesleys,  Earls  of  Angle- 
sea.  After  having  strenuously  supported,  during  successive  sessions, 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  then  first  lord  of  the  admiralty;  he  had  follow- 
ed Dundas's  example,  by  Joining  the  new  administration.  While  Mur« 
phy  remained  under  examination.  Fox  perceiving  his  dislike  to  give 
evidence  on  certain  points  connected  with  the  scrutiny,  observed  that 
'<  the  gentleman  seemed  unwilling  to  make  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain 
question.'^  Lold  Mulgrave  instantly  rising,  severely  animadverted  on 
Fox^s  expression,  as  not  only  unbecoming,  but  insulting  to  Murphy. 
Far,  however,  from  conceding  or  apologizing.  Fox  repeated  it ;  adding, 
<*  The  noble  lord  may  assume,  if  he  pleases,  the  office  of  my  censor. 
There  is  no  man  in  this  assembly  whose  censure  I  hold  in  less  consi- 
deration. But  he  never  shall  compel  me  to  retract  a  single  syllable  of 
my  assertioo.^' 

9M  February. — ^Ellis  having  moved  for  an  immediate  return  of 
tl^precqjt,  the  debate  which  ensued  brought  forward  to  public  noticei 
for  the  first  time,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  orators  and  individuals 
whom  we  have  beheld  in  our,  day*  I  mean,  Mr.  William  Windham. 
He  had  been  chosen  msmbertbr  the  city  of  Norwich,  at  the  late  ge* 
neral  election,  notwithstanding  his  well-known  predilection  for  Fox, 
and  his  slender  patrimonial  property,  which  then  scarcely  exceeded 
twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year.  His  person  was  graceful,  elegant  and 
distinguished;  slender,  but  not  meagre.  TheJineaments  of  his  coiia- 
teoance,  though  they  displayed  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox,  were 
pleasing,  and  retained  a  character  of  animation,  blended  with  spirit 
and  intelligence.  Over  his  whole  figure,  nature  had  thrown  an  air  of 
mind.  His  manners  corresponded  with  bis  external  appearance;  and 
km  conversation  displayed  the  treasures  of  a  highly  cultivated  under-r 
standing.     Ardent  in  his  love  of  civil  liberty,  for  the  preservation  of 
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which  blessing,  I  believe,  he  would  as  cheerfully  have  shed,  his  blood 
as  did  Hampden  or  Sidney;  it  was  constitutional  freedom  that  he 
venerated,  not  a  republican  and  impracticable  emancipation  from 
limited  monarchical  government.  Strongly  attached  to  Fox  by  pri- 
vate friendship,  as  well  as  by  political  ties,  he  nevertheless  quitted  his 
leader,  when  Fox  persisted  to  justify  and  to  panegyrize  the  sangui- 
nary reptibJic  of  France,  in  defiance  of  its  enormities  and  excesses. 

To  Burke,  Windham  unquestionably  bore  some  analogy;  and  on 
his  shoulders  may  be  said  to  have  descended  the  mantle  of  Burke, 
when  he  finally  quitted  the  house  of  commons.  If  Windham  fell 
below  him  in  general  or  in  classic  knowledge,  he  might  be  esteemed 
Burke's  equal  in  the  splendour  and  variety  of  his  imagery,  his  com- 
mand of  language,  and  his  wild  but  finely  sustained  flights  into  the 
regions  of  fancy.  In  suavity  of  disposition  and  control  over  himself, 
Windham  was  his  superior:  for,  either  from  irritability  of  temper, 
intensity  of  feeling,  strength  of  prejudices,  or  violence  of  party  spirit, 
Burke  frequently  became  unmanageable,  and  exhibited  a  spectacle 
distressing  to  his  friends.  There  was  in  Windham's  eloquence,  an 
eccentricity  and  originali^of  phrase  peculiarly  his  own;  picturesque, 
but  f«ll  of  energy:  as,  for  instance,  when  in  1809,  after  the  battle  of 
Talavera,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  having  been  raised  by  ministers  at 
once  to  the  dignity  of  a  viscount,  Windham  observed  upon  it,  that 
«  he  disapproved  of  Sir  Arthur's  being  thus  elevated  over  a  whole 
gradation  of  the  peerage,  because  if  he  made  two  more  such  leaps,  the 
Bed  Book  would  not  hold  him.^^  Windham^s  talents,  brilliant  and 
various  as  they  were,  always,  however,  appeared  to  me  more  adapted 
to  speculative  than  to  practical  life;  rather  fitted  for  the  university, 
thaii  for  the  eabinet;  better  calculated  to  excite  admiration  in  the 
house  of  commons,  than  formed,  by  wise  counsels  and  measures,  to 
sustain  or  to  extricate  an  embarrassed  empire.  The  ill-fated  expedi- 
tion under  Sombreuil,  sent  to  perish  at  Quiberon  in  1795,  and  the 
unfortunate  selection  of  General  Whitelocke  for  the  command  of  the 
troops  against  Buenos  Ayres,  some  years  later,  are  both  to  be  imputed 
eminently,  if  not  exclusively,  to  Windham.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if 
Burke  had  ever  been  admitted  into  the  cabinet,  he  would  have  dis- 
played a  similar  want  of  judgment.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
were  statesmen,  though  they  abounded  in  genius,  learning,  fancy,  and 
prodigious  powers  of  declamation. 

I^itt  replied  on  that  evening,  not  to  Fox,  but  to  Sheridan;  whose 
charges  or  recriminations,  pointed  with  equal  wit  and  severity,  forced 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  rise  in  his  own  defence.  Wind- 
ham gave  great  promise  of  future  eminence.  Fox,  after  exhausting 
every  argument  drawn  from  the  statute  law  of  England,  from  the 
immemorial  practice  of  parliament,  and  from  general  reason,  applica- 
ble to  the  case,  apostrophised  his  adversary  in  the  most  animated 
terms.  ^<  I  too  well  perceive,"  observed  he,  <<  that  the  minister's  ob- 
ject in  sustaining  the  scrutiny,  is  only  to  persecute  an  individual  whom 
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he  honours  by  making  him  the  victim  of  private  resentment  I  have 
always  emulated  to  stand  fair  with  him.  It  has  been  my  pride  to 
fight  side  by  side  with  him  the  battles  of  the  constitution,  little  sus- 
pecting that  he  would  so  soon  desert  his  priocipleSy  and  become  the 
agent  of  that  very  secret  influence  which  he  had  so  long,  and  so  suc- 
cessfully, laboured  to  overturn.  I  was  always  prepared  to  find  in  him 
a  formidable  rival,  who  in  the  race  of  glory  would  leave  me  far  be- 
hind, but  I  believed  him  incapable  of  descending  to  be  my  persecu- 
tor." 

**  I  protest,"  continued  Fox,  «  when  I  heard  that  the  brightest  or- 
naments of  England  had  fallen  sacrifices  to  popular  delusion,  that  Lord 
John  Cavendish  had  lost  his  seat  at  York,  that  Mr.  Coke  and  General 
Conway  had  been  treated  in  a  similar  manner  by  their  constituents,  I 
regretted  having  been  deprived  of  the  distinction  of  suffering  in  such 
society.  But  it  is  obviously  intended  to  weary  out  my  friends  l|r 
expense;  a  sum  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year  will  be  swallowed 
up  on  the  two  sides.  My  own  last  shilling  may  soon  be  got  at — 
/or  I  am  poor;  yet  in  such  a  cause  will  I  lay  down  my  last  shil- 
ling. If  ultimately  I  lose  my  election,  it  will  be  for  want  of  money, 
not  from  want  of  a  legal  majority  of  votes,  while  Westminster  \#ll  be 
deprived  of  its  franchise,  because  I  am  unable  to  prosecute  a  pecuniary 
contest  with  the  treasury."  These  concluding  words  contained  so 
strong  a  charge  against  administration,  that  they  could  not  remain 
without  reply.  Pitt  having  already  spoken  at  great  length,  Dundas 
therefore  presented  himself  to  the  house.  After  treating  as  a  matter 
of  derision.  Fox's  assertion,  that  he  had  been  selected  by  ministers  for 
an  object  of  oppression,  Dundas  accused  him  with  converting  the  elec- 
tors of  Westminster  into  instruments  of  systematic  faction  and  sedition. 
Irritated  at  such  an  imputation.  Fox  declared  it  to  be  a  direct  false- 
hood: but  his  adversary,  neither  disconcerted  nor  betrayed  into 
warmth,  contented  himself  with  firmly  repeating  his  opinion. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  division  took  place  on  Lord 
Mulgrave's  amendment  to  Ellis's  motion;  by  which  the  high  bailiff, 
though  he  was  not  precluded  from  making  a  return^  yet  received  in- 
direct encouragement  to  proceed  in  the  scrutiny,  accelerating  as  much 
as  possible  its  progress.  It  now  became  evident  how  unpopular  a 
measure  the  minister  had  adopted:  for,  instead  of  the  overwhelming 
majorities  which  throughout  the  preceding  session  sustained  him  upon 
every  question,  he  could  only  carry  the  amendment  by  thirty-nine, 
though  above  three  hundred  members  voted.  Fox,  no  less  than  his 
friends,  regarding  such  a  division  as  a  triumph,  already  prepared  to 
renew  the  subject  under  another  parliamentary  form. 

lOth — 18M  February. — Colonel  Fitzpatrick  having  presented  a 
seeond  petition  from  the  electors  of  Westminster,  requesting  to  be 
beard  by  counsel  at  the  bar,  as  they  had  new  facts  to  state,  it  was 
opposed  by  Lord  Frederic  Campbell.  He  was  a  son  of  the  beautiful 
Miss  Bellenden,  maid  of  honour  to  .the  Princess  of  Wales,  afterwards 
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Queen  Caroline;  and  Whose  virtue  resisted  the'  seduction  of  George 
the  Second,  previous  to  bis  ascending  the  throne.  Lord  Frederic  had 
already  passed  his  fiftieth  year,  but  he  still  retained  all  the  graces  that 
he  had  inherited  from  his  mother.  His  figure  united  symmetry  with 
elegance;  and  his  manners,  noble,  yet  soft-signified,  yet  devoid  of 
any  pride  or  affectation,  conciliated  all  who  approached  him.  Devoid 
of  shining  talents,  he  nevertheless  wanted  not  either  ability  or  elo** 
quence  rn  a  certain  degree,  both  which  were  under  the  control  of  rea-* 
son  and  of  temper.  He  had  sat  in  many  parliaments,  and  was  attached 
to  the  crown,  if  not  to  the  government,  by  a  lucrative  place-^the  lord 
registrar  of  Scotland. 

When  about  forty  years  of  age,  he  married  the  Dowager  Countess 
Ferrers,  widow  of  the  unfortunate  Laurence  Shirley,  Earl  Ferrers, 
who  expiated  by  a  public  execution,  in  1760,  the  crime  of  having 
pgemeditatediy  shot  his  steward.  She  had,  however,  been  separated 
from  him  by  act  of  parliament,  some  years  earlier,  on  account  of  his 
ilUtreatment.  Sir  William  Meredith,  who  made  no  inconsiderable 
figure  in  parliament,  in  ofiice,  and  in  public  life,  during  the  first  years 
of  the  present  reign,  wa9  her  lyother.  Miss  Meredith,  who,  when 
youn§,  possessed  great  personal  attractions,  walking  with  her  sisters 
in  the  Mall,  in  St.  James's  Park,  was  accosted  by  a  woman  who  de- 
manded charity,  offering  at  the  same  time  to  tell  her  fortune.  On 
being  repulsed  for  her  importunity  by  Miss  Mary  Meredith,  (of 
whom  I  am  now  speaking,)  the  woman,  irritated,  said  to  her,  ^<  You 
think  yourself  very  pretty,  but  you  are  born  to  marry  a  man  who  will 
be  hanged."  Probably  this  story,  like  other  similan  predictions,  was 
made  subsequent  to  the  fact  which  it  pretended  to  foretell.  That  a 
very  singular  and  sinister  destiny  attended  her  through  life,  must, 
however,  be  admitted,  when  I  add  that  she  was  burned  to  death  in  her 
bed,  at  Lord  Frederic's  seat  of  Coomb  Bank,  in  Kent,  together  with 
the  house  itself.  This  melancholy  event  took  place  not  more  than 
eleven  years  ago,  when  she  must  have  been  about  seventy.  Her  bus- 
band  survived-  her  near  nine  years,  dying  in  1816,  at  above  fourscore; 
still  elegant  and  distinguished  even  in  decay. 

21^/  February, — The  question  before  the  house  being  **  thai  coun- 
sel should  be  heard  at  the  bar,  for  the  purpose  of  stating  new  facts," 
Lord  Frederic  moved  an  amendment  to  Fitzpatrick^s  motion,  calcu- 
lated to  restrain  **  the  introduction  of  any  extraneous  or  offensive  mat- 
ter.^'  A  long  debate  ensued,  government  carrying  the  point  by  a 
majority  of  fifty-one;  203  sustaining  administration,  while  only  145 
supported  Fox.  The  triumph  was  nevertheless  dearly  purchased, 
because  it  took  place  in  contradiction  to  public  opinion.  During  the 
oourae  of  the  evening,  a  proposition  was  made  on  the  part  of  Sir  Cecil 
Wray,  tending,  as  he  asserted,  to  accelerate  the  termination  of  the 
scrutiny;  but  Fox  rejected  it  with  contempt  ^rl  believe,"  said  he, 
**  Sir  Cecil  to  be  himself  an  honest  gentleman,  though  the  proposal 
BOW  conveyed  in  his  name  is  the  result  of  unexampled  impudeoee  and 
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eflrontery."  Erskine  and  Pigott  being  called  in  after  the  division,  as 
counsel,  the  former,  in  their  joint  names,  informed  the  Speaker,  that 
"  as  they  could  not  subniit  to  the  restraint  imposed  on  them  by  the 
recent  decision  of  the  house,  they  requested  permission  to  withdraw 
from  the  bar.'*  The  high  baiiiff  having,  however,  been  again  examined, 
the  discussion  was  renewed  ;  Fitzpatrick  moving  that  <^he  should  be 
directed  to  make  an  immediate  return  of  the  members  chosen  for 
Westminster/'  Here  Pitt  may  be  said  to  have  first  found  the  limits 
of  his  parliamentary  supremacy;  for  he  could  on}y  negative  the  mo- 
lion  by  nine,  though  above  280  members  voted  on  that  occasion. 
Such  a  majority  was,  in  fact,  defeat  /f. 

Among  the  individuals  who  generally  sffiported  him,  but  who 
spoke  as  well  as  voted  against  him  on  that  night,  was  Mr.  Bankes, 
one  of  the  representatives  for  Corff  Castle:  a  borough  of  which  he  was 
known  to  possess  the  complete  command,  and  to  return  both  the 
members.  He  has  indeed  continued  so  to  do  for  near  forty  yeaiV; 
and  at  the  hour  when  I  am  now  writing,  in  April,  1818,  he,  together 
with  hia  son,  sit  in  parliament  for  the  same  place.  Brought  up  with 
Pitt  at  Cambridge,  nearly  of  the  same  age,  and  allied  by  the  closest 
friendship,  Bankes  had  received  frorfl  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
the  most  public,  as  well  as  flattering  proofs  of  predilection  and^confi- 
dence.  To  him^  in  December,  1783,  Pitt  delegated  his  ministerial 
functions  within  the  walls  of  the  house  of  commons,  during  the  shorty 
but  very  critical  period,  that  elapsed  between  his  acceptance  of  office 
and  his  re-election  for  Appleby.  Nor  did  Bankes  prove  himself  in- 
capable of  so  important  a  trust  His  talents  compensated  by  their  calm 
solidity,  for  the  want  of  brilliancy.  His  enunciation,  slow,  formal, 
precise,  and  not  without  some  degree  of  embarrassment,  was  never- 
theless always  controlled  by  judgment,  caution,  and  good  sense.  No 
man  displayed  more  rectitude  of  intention,  independence  of  mind,  and 
superiority  to  every  private  object  of  interest,  or  of  ambition.  These 
qualities  formed  indeed  the  impediments  to  his  elevation:  for,  whoever 
considers  his  ample  patrimonial  fortune,  his  intimacy  with  the  minister, 
mnd  his  parliamentary  interest,  cannot  doubt  that  he  must  have  attain- 
ed to  the  peerage  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  if  he  had  not  himself 
obstructed  his  own  entrance  into  that  assembly. 

We  have  beheld  a  banker  transformed  into  a  British  peer,  and 
placed  by  Pitt,  in  1797,  on  the  bench  of  barons.  But  he  exhibited  a 
very  different  degree  of  personal  and  political  devotion  from  Bankes, 
whose  attachment  to  his  friend  was  always  restrained  and  regulated 
by  high  public  principle.  I  remember  that,  on  the  division  of  the 
9th  of  February,  and  again  on  the  21st,  after  the  agitation  of  the 
scrutiny^  Robert  Smith  was  one  of  the  tellers  on  the  ministerial  side; 
while  Bankes  voted  with  Fox.  Lord  Mulgrave  was,  on  one,  if  not 
on  both  occasions,  the  other  teller.  Smith  and  Phipps  reached  the 
upper  house.  Bankes  still  remains  a  commoner.  Pitt  did  not  pos- 
sess enlargement  or  nobility  of  mind  enough  to  forgive  him  for 
exercising  his  parliamentary  independence,  when  it  came  into  colli- 
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sion  with  his  owq  favourite  measures.  •  Toutourien^  was  his  maxim; 
and  like  the  goddess  immortalized  by  Pope,  he  seemed  on  a  day  of 
debate  to  say  to  his  followers, 

"  Here  strip  my  children,  here  at  once  leap  in, 
And  try  who  best  can  dash  through  thick  and  thin!" 

In  making  these  observations  I  am  only  impelled  by  truth:  for,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  course  of  my  whole  life  I  never  conversed  during  five 
minutes  with  Bankes,  whose  manners  were  altogether  cold,  repulsive, 
and  destitute  of  amenity.  He  was  not,  indeed,  the  only  member  of 
the  house  whom  a  strong  sense  of  justice  and  rectitude  induced,  though 
in  contradiction  to  his  ordinary  line  of  conduct,  to  oppose  by  his  voice, 
as  well  as  by  his  vote,  the  continuance  of  the  scrutiny.  Martin, 
member  for  Tewksbury,  whose  incorruptible  integrity  compensated 
for  the  mediocrity  of  his  talents,  followed  Bankes's  example.  Such 
instances  of  defection  eloquentl}^  spoke  the  general  sense  of  the  coun- 
try on  the  treatment  experienced  by  Fox. 

16/A — 24th  February. — The  expenditure  of  the  public  money  in 
Bengal  was  brought  forward  asuiatter  of  crimination  against  ministers, 
by  Frjincis,  at  this  time.  Pitt  and  Dundas  defended  the  measures  of 
the  board  of  control;  leaving  to  Major  Scott  the  task  of  repelling  the 
charges  preferred  against  Hastings,  for  profusion,  oppression,  and  mal- 
administration  of  the  revenues.  In  the  progress  of  these  investigations, 
Burke,  availing  himself  of  the  ascendency  which  his  talents  and  elo- 
quence conferred  on  him,  endeavoured  to  silence  his  adversary,  by 
questioning  him  relative  to  the  nature  of  his  connexion  with  the 
governor-general.  Scott,  while  he  by  no  means  denied  that  he  acted 
as  Hastine's  agent, — a  quality  of  which,  he  said,  he  was  proud, — re- 
torted on  Burke,  whom  he  accused  of  being  himself  virtually  a  minis* 
ter  of  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore.  <*  I  know  as  a  fact,"  added  Scott,  ^  that 
he  waited  in  person  on  the  late  chairman  of  the  court  of  directors,  on 
behalf  of  the  rajah  ;  and  his  near  relative  (William  Burke)  avowedly 
resides  at  this  time  as  agent  in  the  court  of  Tanjore."  Thus  attacked, 
Burke  threw  over  himself,  as  he  always  did  on  similar  occasions,  the 
shield  of  denial;  accompanied  with  solemn  declarations  of  his  own 
purity,  disinterestedness,  and  superiority  to  every  pecuniary  conside- 
ration. After  protesting  upon  his  honour  that  he  was  not  the  rajah's 
agent,  Burke  subjoined,  <<True  it  is,  I  have  acted  with  similar  feelings 
towards  many  individuals;  but  I  never  received  any  pecuniary  com- 
pensation for  my  exertions.  During  a  considerable  number  of  years 
I  was  agent  to  the  province  of  New  York,  and  in  that  capacity  I  have 
negotiated  with  his  majesty's  ministers.  I  have  stood  up  as  the  advo- 
cate and  agent  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  of  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  and  of 
many  other  oppressed  or  plundered  princes  of  Indostan.  But,  my  sole 
remuneration  lies  in  relieving  the  distressed,  and  raising  the  unfortu- 
nate." Notwithstanding  this  aflecting  appeal  to  the  passions,  yet,  as 
William  Burke  resided  in  the  capacity  of  agent  at  the  Rajah  of  Tan- 
jore's  durbar  J  transmittilig  to  Edmund  Burke  intelligence,  on  which 
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the  latter  spoke  and  acted;  it  seems  difficult  not  to  consider  him  as 
having  been  connected  by  close  ties  with  the  Gentoo  prince  in  ques- 
tion. 

28th  February. — ^The  subjects  agitated  relative  to  Bengal,  and  to 
Tanjore,  formed  nevertheless  only  preludes  to  the  more  important  in- 

Suiry  into  the  private  debts  of  Mahommed  AH,  Nabob  of  Arcot 
'ox  and  Francis  opened  the  subject  to  the  house,  with  great  ability; 
but  the  <<Atlantean  shoulders''  of  Burke  principally  sustained  the 
ponderous  mass,  under  the  weight  of  which,  any  other  mind,  memory, 
and  energies  than  his,  must  have  been  oppressed  or  overwhelmed.  His 
speech,  though  of  intolerable  length,  yet  displayed  a  body  of  infor- 
mation respecting  the  finances  of  the  presidency  of  Madras,  as  con* 
nected  with  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  which,  I  believe,  no  other  individual 
in  either  house  of  parliament  ever  ppssessed.  Mahommed  Ali,  one  of 
the  most  able  Asiatic  princes  who  has  reigned  in  our  time,  whose 
judgment,  patience,  and  address,  supported  him  on  the  Tntisnud 
during  nearly  half  a  century;  maintained  a  perpetual  conflict  either 
with  the  insatiable  avarice  and  rapacity,  or  against  the  more  oppres* 
Bive  policy  and  tyranny,  of  successive  governors  of  Fort  St.  George. 
Having,  in  consequence  of  their  exorbitant  demands  on  his  revenue, 
contracted  a  large  debt  before  the  year  1776;  and  being  treated  with 
severity  bordering  on  insult,  by  Lord  Pigot,  then  goveror  of  Madras ; 
he  determined  on  appealing  from  these  delegated  authorities,  to  the 
fountain  of  political  power.  With  that  view,  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
redress,  either  from  the  king,  or  from  the  administration,  as  early  as 
the  year  1777  he  sent  to  England,  in  quality  of  his  vacqueel  or 
minister,  Mr.  Macpherson,  who  has  since  exercised  with  so  much 
integrity  and  ability  the  functions  of  governor-general  of  India  after 
Hasting's  departure,  for  which  services  he  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  baronet.  On  his  return  to  Calcutta,  in  the  capacity  of  a  supreme 
counsellor,  in  1781,  the  commission  entrusted  by  the  nabob  to  him 
was  transferred  to  his  friend,  Mr.  James  Macpherson,  the  compiler  of 
Ossian's  Poems.  In  the  month  of  August  1783,  Mahommed  Ali, 
not  only  without  any  solicitation  on  my  part,  but  without  my 
knowledge  or  consent,  named  me  his  minister  jointly  with  James 
Macpherson.  The  recent  service  which  I  had  rendered  to  the  Gar- 
natic,  and  to  the  nation  at  large,  by  transmitting  over-land  the  first  in- 
telligence of  the  restoration  of  peace  between  England  and  France; 
which  act  had  not  been  performed  by  ministers,  nor  by  the  directors 
of  the  East  India  Company;  produced  my  appointment.  That  in- 
formation arriving  at  Madras  in  June  1783,  at  a  most  critical  period 
of  time,  the  nabob,  in  consequence  of  the  representation  made  to 
bim  on  the  subject,  conferred  upon  me  the  nomination. 

In  the  autumn  of  1784,  when  the  newly  constituted  East  India 
Board  took  into  their  consideration  the  affairs  of  the  Presidency  of 
F6rt  St.  George,  three  distinct  loans  or  debts  existed  in  that  settle- 
ment, all  of  which  had  been  successively  contracted  by  Mahommed 
Ali.     The  two  first,  denominated  the  Debt  qf  1767,  and  the  Cavalry 
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Joanf  did  not  exceed,  in  the  aggregate,  the  sum  of  six  hundred  thou* 
Band  pounds:  but  the  third,  commonly  called  the  Gebt  of  1777^ 
amounted  to  two  millions  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterliof^ 
By  its  enemies,  the  terms  <<  exorbitant,  usurious,  and  fraudulent,'^ 
were  applied  to  this  loan  on  every  occasion.  Nevertheless,  as  seve- 
ral years  bad  already  elapsed  since  it  had  been  incurred;  as  the 
ahares  or  bonds  forming  its  security,  had  passed  by  sale  into  a 
variety  of  hands;  and  as  the  nabob,  who  contracted  it,  bad  only  ad- 
mitted its  validity,  but  had  granted  /fincatiw  or  assignments  of  various 
portions  of  his  territorial  revenues  to  particular  creditors  for  their  pay- 
ment;  —  the  India  commissioners  having  maturely  weighed  theae 
facts,  sent  out  orders  to  acknowledge  the  three  debts  as  valid  engage- 
ments. They  next  proceeded  to  set  apart  certain  portions  of  his  high^ 
ness's  revenues,  by  regular  instalments,  for  their  gradual  liquidation 
within  a  fixed  number  of  years.  In  the  execution  of  these  measures^ 
Pitt  and  Dundas  were  not  only  actuated,  as  I  believe,  by  the  purest 
motives;  but,  I  consider  them  to  have  adopted  a  wise,  healing, 
enlarged,  and  laudable  policy.  The  settlement  would  probably  have 
been  thrown  into  convulsions  similar  with  those  that  took  place  under 
Lord  Pigot  in  1776,  if  orders  had  been  transmitted  from  England, 
declaring  the  nabob's  debts  illegal  and  void.  Fox,  nevertheless, 
either  preferring  abstract  principles  of  justice  before  any  measures  of 
state  convenience;  or  rather,  carried  away  by  the  declamations  and 
violence  of  Burke,  whose  motives,  elevated  and  upright  as  they 
might  apparently  be,  were  usually  tinged  in  almost  every  act,  with 
human  infirmity  or  enmity  ; — Fox  unquestionably  viewed  these  claims 
through  a  difierent  medium.  His  ^«  East  India  BilP^  had,  by  one  of 
its  clauses  or  provisions,  declared  them  unlawful,  null,  and  irrecover* 
able  through  any  legal  process,  from  the  nabob.  It  was  therefore 
natural  for  Fox,  when  they  became  subjects  (ff  parliamentary  inves- 
tigation, to  protest  against  their  validity;  and  to  reprobate  the  orders 
which  had  been  transmitted  to  India,  providing  for  their  eventual 
liquidation. 

His  speech  on  that  occasion^ — for  it  was  Fox  who  began  the  dis- 
cussion,— though  criminating  the  new  East  India  Board,  and  arraign- 
ing their  late  determination  in  severe  terms,  yet  abstained  from  any 
personal  imputation  on  their  motives.  But  Francis,  who  seconded 
Fox's  motion  for  the  production  of  papers  elucidatory  of  the  inquiry, 
by  no  means  restrained  himself  within  similar  limits.  Addressing 
the  first  minister  and  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  individually,  he  ad* 
.monished  them  that  "  their  characters  were  deeply  committed,  as 
rumour  loudly  asserted  that  a  colhtsion  existed  between  the  board  of 
control  and  the  creditors  of  the  nabob."  Dundas  immediately  rose, 
and  in  the  progress  of  a  very  masterly,  but  concise  speech,  explained 
with  admirable  perspicuity  the  nature  of  the  three  classes  of  debt  under 
examination;ju8tifyingat  tbesame  time  the  measures  embraced  for 
their  gradual  extinction.  After  thus  vindicating  the  general  policy 
and  utility  of  the  orders  sent  out  to  Madras;  with  that  good  humour 
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which  ftlways^hanclerised  him,  aecompanied  by  manliness  of  mind, 
be  advertedip  Francis's  accusation.  <<  It  is  not  the  first  time,"  observed 
Dundas,  ^  that  my  conduct  has  been  misrepresented.  With  similar 
truth,  it  has  been  asserted  that  I  received  from  an  honourable  baronet 
a  very  large  sum  of  money  on  a  particular  occasioq.  The  fact  is 
just  as  true  as  the  pretended  collusion  of  this  day.  But,  as  I  slept 
perfectly  serene  under  the  former  imputation,  so,  I  trust,  my 
temper  will  remain  equally  unruffled  at  the  present  moment''  Sir 
Thomas  Rumbold,  to  whom  he  alluded,  was  not  only  in  the  house 
at  the  time,  but  took  a  part  in  the  debate,  and  even  spoke  in  favour 
of  Fox's  motion.  It  was  therefore  impossible  that  Dundas  could 
seize  an  occasion  more  £aivourable  for  refuting  the  calumnious  reports 
circulated  respecting  him,  than  the  opportunity  of  which  he  availed 
himaelf. 

When  he  sat  down,  the  discussion  being  apparently  terminated, 
the  house  appeared  ready  to  divide;  but  Burke,  rising  with  evident 
marks  of  strong  emotion,  delivered  an  oration  which  lasted  near  five 
hours;  and  which  neither  Demosthenes  nor  Tully  could  have  ex- 
ceeded in  energy,  eloquence,  or  animation.  I  speak  with  perfect  im- 
partiality, as  I  by  no  means  coincided  in  opinion  with  Burke,  whose 
prejudices  and  animosities  almost  always  blinded  his  judgment,  or 
obseured  his  superior  intelligence.  But,  even  when  he  most  failed 
in  producing  conviction,  he  excited  not  less  admiration  of  his  resplen- 
dent talents.  It  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  convey  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  mass  of  knowledge  which  he  displayed  or  submitted  on 
that  evening  to  his  audience.  Every  species  of  information  relative 
to  the  subject,  that  unwearied  labour,  combined  with  ability,  could 
collect,  he  furnished  with  a  lavish  hand.  Against  the  Debt  qf  \111^  ^ 
as  originating  in  bribery  and  usury,  he  principally  exhausted  his  * 
ittveetives.  Against  Paul  Benfield,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
late  house  of  commons,  and  who  was  supposed  to  own  a  very  con- 
aiderable  proportion  of  that  loan,  Burke  levelled  such  abuse,  as  no  per- 
aon  in  my  time  (not  excepting  Hastings,  or  Rumbold,  or  Sykes,  or 
Middieton,  or  Rodney,  or  Lord  Shelburne,)  ever  attracted  within  the 
walls  of  either  house  of  parliament.  From  base  and  venal  subservi- 
ence to  Benfield,  and  his  agent  or  representative  in  that  assembly,  Mr. 
Richard  Atkinson  ;  Burke  charged  both  Pitt  and  Dundas  with  syste- 
matically sacrificing  their  own  honour,  the  interests  of  the  state,  and 
the  revenues  of  the  Carnatic.  <<  This,"  exclaimed  he,  in  his  beautiful 
and  allegorical  language,  which  borrowed  its  allusions  by  turns  from 
every  source,  sacr^  or  classic,  as  they  suited  his  purpose ; — <<  this  was 
the  golden  cup  of  abominations !  This  was  the  enchanted  chalice  of 
the  fornications  of  usury  and  rapine,  which  was  tendered  to  ministers 
by  the  gorgeous  Eastern  harlot !  A  chalice  which  so  many  of  the 
AoUes,  no  less  than  the  people  of  this  devoted  land,  have  drained  to 
the  very  dregs  !  But  do  ministers  suppose  that  no  reckoning  is  to  fol- 
low this  lewd  debauch  ?  that  no  punishment  will  be  denunded  for 
aucb  national  prostitution  ?  You  have  the  act  palpably  represented  be- 
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fore  your  eyes.  Atkinson,  who  kept  in  this  capita]  I  publie  office, 
where  the  whole  business  of  the  late  general  election  wa||  managed,  is 
Benfield's  agent.  The  principal  of  the  grand  election-monger  must  of 
course  be  indemnified  for  his. exertions.  The  claims  of  Benfieid  md 
his  crew  must  be  exempted  from  all  inquiry." 

After  thus  exhausting  his  rage  on  Benfield  and  Atkinson,  he  de* 
scended  to  arithmetical  details,  proving  the  share  which  the  former 
of  those  individuals  was  asserted  to  possess  in  the  Debt  of  1777. 
"  My  best  information,"  continued  Burke,  "  places  it  at  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  This  sum,  increased  by  the  scheme  of  the  present 
ministers  nearly  one-third  in  nr^gnitude,  and  bearing  interest  at  six 
per  cent,  gives  to  Benfield  an  annuity  of  thirty-five  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  charged  on  the  revenues  of  the  Carnatic."  Having  next 
attempted  by  other  calculations,  founded  on  the  usurious  advantages 
which  Benfield  might  derive,  to  swell  his  income  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  nearly  150,000/.  per  annum;  Burke  exclaimed,  "Behold  here  a 
specimen  of  the  new  and  immaculate  aristocracy  created  by  our 
mirror  of  financial  ministers !  This  is  to  constitute  the  support  of  the 
crown  and  constitution  against  the  ancient,  natural  interests  of  Great 
Britain,  the  grand  counterpoise  against  odious  coalitums !  A  single 
Benfield  outweighs  them  bI\  1  A  criminal,  who  ought  long  since  to 
have  fattened  with  his  offal  the  region  kites,  is  by  the  board  of  £ast 
India  control  virtually  invested  with  the  administration  of  a  great 
kingdom,  and  put  in  possession  of  an  estate  effacing  the  splendour  of 
all  the  nobility  throughout  Europe  !" — "  If  this  chain  of  circumstances 
does  not  lead  the  house  necessarily  to  infer,  that  the  minister  has  paid 
to  Ben  field's  avarice  the  services  rendered  to  his  ambition  by  Ben- 
field's  connexions ;  I  know  not  any  thing  short  of  the  confession  of 
one  of  the  two  parties  which  can  persuade  you  of  his  guilt  Eiut,  I 
believe,  after  such  an  exposure  of  facts,  no  man  can  entertain  ^iloubt 
of  the  corrupt  collusion  of  ministers  with  the  interest  of  the  delinquents 
in  India.** 

Burke,  no  doubt,  supposed  that  charges  and  imputations  of  such 
deep  atrocity  must  instantly  call  up  Pitt  or  Dundas.  But,  so  absurd, 
as  well  as  unfounded,  did  the  accusations  appear,  and  with  such 
ridicule  or  incredulity  did  the  house  consider  the  asserted  complicity 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  the  East  India  board  with  Ben- 
field, merely  in  order  to  secure  for  the  latter  an  ill-acquired  fortune, 
that  the  treasury  bench  remained  silent  Burke*s  violence  recoiling 
on  himself,  a  loud  cry  of  Question  arose  from  every  part  of  the 
assembly.  Not  a  word  was  uttered  in  reply,  Pitt  disdaining  to  refute 
allegations  which  his  character  suflSciently  repelled.  Even  the  num- 
bers on  the  division  attested  how  little  conviction  followed  Burke's 
declamation,  whatever  wonder  or  respect  might  be  excited  by  his 
eloquence.  The  opposition  could  only  command  sixty-nine  votes, 
while  administration  was  followed  by  one  hundred  and  sixty-four.  It 
was  not  thus  that  Pitt  divided  on  the  question  of  the  Westminster 
scrutiny !  There  he  found  his  power  and  his  ability  unable  to  prolong 
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the  contest,  of  even  to  secure  a  majority.  But  Burke»  in  1785, 
however  suhliine  were  his  endowments,  haa,  by  his  intemperate  abuse 
of  them,  sunk  greatly  in  general  estimation. 

Paul  Benfield,  who,  at  more  than  one  period  of  the  reign  of  (Tcorgo 
the  Third,  acted  a  most  conspicuous  part  on  the  grAt  theatre  of  pubUc 
life,  and  of  parliament,  was  horn  at  Cheltenham,  in  or  about  the  year 
1740,  where  his  father  exercised  the  trade  of  a  land-surveyor.  He 
had  received  little  aid  from  education ;  but,  having  been  sent  out  to 
Fort  St  George,  at  an  early  time  of  life,  in  the  capacity  of  an  assis- 
tant engineer,  he  soon  distinguished  himself  there,  by  executing  some 
public  works,  which,  while  they  acquired  him  professional  reputation, 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  prodigious  fortune.  He  was  subsequently 
transferred  from  the  military,  to  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India 
Company ;  and  he  then  coihmenced  his  pecuniary  transactions  with  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot  His  extensive  connexions  among  the  native  bankers, 
or  souearSy  enabling  him  to  command  their  assistance,  he  made  great 
advances  of  money  to  Mahommed  Ali,  for  which  he  unquestionably 
received  very  high  interest  The  expedition  undertaken  by  the 
Madras  government,  for  the  reduction  of  Tanjore  in  1773,  requiring 
on  the  part  of  the  nabob  ample  pecuniary  resources,  Benfield  princi- 
pally supplied  the  necessary  funds.  But,  as  his  highness's  bonds  were 
already  fiadlen  into  discredit,  and  had  sunk  to  nearly  half  their  value, 
that  prince  found  himself  necessitated  to  make  over  to  Benfield,  by 
way  of  security,  the  crops  or  productions  of  certain  districts  in  the 
Camatic,  or  in  the  kingdom  of  Tanjore. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Benfield  seemed  to  advance  under  favourable  au- 
spices: but  with  the  arrival  of  Lord  Picot  in  1776,  as  governor  of 
Madras,  his  prospects  became  overclouded.  That  nobleman,  who 
condemned  the  expedition  against  Tanjore,  and  who  suspected  Ben-  * 
field  of  secretly  abetting  the  party  which  opposed  his  measures ;  not 
only  seized  on  the  territorial  assignments  made  over  to  him  by  the 
nabob,  but  suspended  him  from  tte  company's  service.  After  Lord 
Pisot's  imprisonment  and  decease,  which  speedily  followed,  Benfield 
stiH  remaining  deprived  of  his  rank,  determined  to  revisit  Europe. 
This  resolution  he  executed,  arriving  in  London  about  the  beginning 
of  autumn  1779.  Lord  North  was  Uien  deeply  plunged  into  the  gulf 
of  the  American  war,  while  France  and  Spain  occupied  the  British 
Channel  with  their  combined  fleets.  The  king  and  the  first  lord  of , 
the  treasury  had  become  equally  unpopular.  Parliament  drew  to- 
wards its  sixth  session,  and  the  opposition  anticipated  the  fall  of  ad- 
ministration with  a  sort  of  certainty.  Under  these  circumstances  of 
ministerial  and  national  depression,  Benfield,  who  had  brought  with 
him  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  be  destined  for  pur- 
poses of  personal  ambition,  easily  found  means  to  oflTer  his  services  to 
the  government  His  first  object  being  to  obtain,  or  to  create,  a  par- 
liamentary interest;  he  made  such  purchases  at  Cricklade,  in  Wilt- 
shire, as  gave  him  considerable  influence  in  that  borough,  for  which 
he  was  returned  one  of  the  two  members,  when  the  new  house  of 
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commons  met  in  October  1780.  With  a  view  to  rqilder  him  odious, 
as  well  as  to  throw  discredit  on  a  ministry  reduced  to  accept  such 
assistance,  the  opposition  loudly  asserted  that  he  brought  seven  indi- 
viduals into  the  nouse.  Burke  increased  the  number  to  eight  luJhe 
course  of  his  eloquent  but  most  intemperate  speech  of  the  28th  of 
February,  he  exclaimed,  "  Paul  Benfiela  did  not  disdain, — such  was 
his  affection  for  the  rotten  constitution  of  England, — to  become  a 
wholesale  upholsterer  for  this  assembly  I  He  made  no  fewer  than  eight 
members,  (reckoning  himself,)  in  the  last  parliament  What  copious 
streams  of  pure  blood  must  he  not  have  infused  into  the  veins  of  the 
present  /"  This  assertion  was,  nevertheless,  altogether  exa^eerated, 
as  I  know  that  he  only  brought  in  two  friends  in  1780,  besicfes  him- 
self. After  the  dissolution  of  1784,  he  neither  obtained  a  seat,  Crick- 
lade  having  been  disfranchised  during  the  short  existence  of  the 
Rockingham  administration ;  nor  possessed  the  means  of  introducing 
any  person  into  that  assembly.  Atkinson,  though  he  might  be  con* 
sidered  as  Benfield's  agent,  did  not  owe  to  Benfield  his  election,  nor 
acted  by  his  impulse  in  a  parliamentary  capacity. 

Earlv  in  1781,  Mr.  Benfield,  who  had  antecedently  been  restored  to 
his  rank  in  the  company's  civil  service,  by  the  exertions  of  govern- 
ment in  Leadenball-street,  returned  overland  to  Madras.  Lord 
Macartney  being  nominated  to  the  government  of  that  settlement, 
embarked  at  the  same  time  for  the  coast  of  Coromandel ;  and  at 
Benfield  had  been  able  to  render  him  some  pecuniary  services,  which 
greatly  facilitated  his  departure,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  they 
might  have  continued  on  terms  of  friendship.  But  Benfield's  temper, 
disposition,  and  character,  exacting,  dissatisfied,  and  ambitious,  could 
not  easily  be  made  to  harmonize  with  Lord  Macartney ;  who,  though 
a  man  of  unimpeached  integrity,  of  elevated  views,  and  always 
attentive  to  the  great  public  interests  committed  to  his  care,  yet 
wanted  amenity  of  manners,  ductiliiy,  and  powers  of  conciliation. 
A  rupture  took  place  between  them ;  and  Lord  Macartney  probably 
dreading  the  fate  which  had  befallen  his  predecessor  Lord  rigot,  who 
was  arrested  and  confined  by  some  members  of  his  own  council,  de- 
termined, as  a  measure  of  precaution,  to  remove  Benfield  firom  the 
seat  of  government  For  that  purpose,  an  order  was  sent  him  to  re- 
pair to  rermacoil,  a  fortified  rock  not  far  removed  from  Madras ;  a 
detachment  of  the  company's  troops  being  there  stationed,  of  which 
carrison  Benfield  was  constituted  paymaster.  He  soon  ailerwards, 
however,  obtained  permission  to  retire  to  Pondicherrv;  and  on  Lord 
Macartney's  resignation  of  his  oflSce  in  1785,  Benfield,  against  whom 
no  charse  whatever  had  been  preferred,  was,  by  orders  sent  out  firom 
England,  allowed  to  return  to  Fort  St  George.  There  he  remained 
during  two  or  three  years,  occupied  in  realizing  his  large  fortune; 
which,  by  the  regulations  adopted  respecting  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's 
debts,  was  placed  in  a  secure  train  of  eventual  liquidation.  Finding, 
nevertheless,  that  the  prejudices  entertained  respecting  him  preclud^ 
his  elevation  to  any  of  those  situations  of  hi^h  trust  or  dignity  in  the 
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company's  service  to  which  he  aspired,  he  resolved  finally  to  leave 
India.  On  his  second  return  to  England  in  1790,  he  either  brought 
home  with  him,  or  left  behind  at  Madras,  secured  in  the  Debt  of  1777, 
a  sum  not  falling  short  of  Burke's  calculation ;  I  jaean,  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  ^ 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Burke,  wfio  had  attacked  him 
with  so  much  virulence,' only  five  years  earlier,  would  have  renewed 
the  charges  against  him  on  his  re-appearance  in  this  country ;  espe- 
cially when  Benfield  again  took  his  seat  in  parliament,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  treasury,  as  member  for  Malmsbury.  But  Burke  was  not 
only  then  enraeed  in  the  prosecution  of  Hastings;  the  French  Revo- 
lodon,  which  bad  taken  place,  occupied  his  whole  mind ;  while  it 
oflfered  a  more  noble,  as  well  as  ample  subject,  for  thd  exercise  of  his 
faculties.  He  likewise  probably  anticipated  the  separation  which 
finally  happened  between  himself  and  Fox,  as  almost  inevitably  re- 
sulting from  the  different  estimates  formed  by  them  respecting  that 
event  Benfield  therefore,  in  order  to  repair  his  loss  ot  Cricklade, 
purchased  another  borough,  Shaftsbury ;  and  had  he  possessed  the 
moderation,  as  well  as  the  patience,  necessary  for  consolidating  a 
great  fortune,  he  might  probably  (like  so  many  other  individuals  re- 
tamed  from  the  East,  whom  it  would  be  invidious  to  particularise,) 
have  gradually  attained  to  honours,  if  not  to  employments.  But  the 
restlessness  of  his  character,  and  the  insatiable  desire  of  augmenting 
his  vast  wealth,  impelled  him,  instead  of  waiting  the  slow  operation 
of  time  and  events,  to  embark  anew  on  the  sea  of  mercantile  adven- 
ture. Having  formed  a  commercial  connexion  with  a  gentleman 
named  Boyd,  who,  previous  to  the  French  revolution,  was  established 
at  Paris,  but  who  had  been  driven  from  that  capital  by  the  convulsions 
that  followed  it,  Beq^eld  and  his  new  partner  opened  in  London  a 
species  of  banking-house.  During  the  period  between  1793  and  1796, 
when  Pitt  was  necessitated  to  borrow  annually  large  sums,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  war  against  France ;  Benfield  and  Boyd  became  the 
principal  contractors  for  those  loans,  by  which  they  were  known  to 
nave  realized  ^reat  profits.  The  money-market  lay  indeed  in  some 
degree  under  Uieir  control,  and  they  were  considered  as  its  dictators. 

Meanwhile  Benfield,  after  purchasing  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold's  fine 
seat  of  Wood  Hall  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  and  the  splendid  mansion 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Thanet  in  Grosvenor-square ;  bought  likewise 
an  estate  producing  nominally  nearly  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
situate  in  Demerara  or  Essequibo,  on  the  continent  of  South  America. 
But,  at  the  moment  when  he  seemed  to  be  placed  on  such  a  stupend- 
ous elevation,  or  as  Burke  denominated  him,  to  have  become  <^  the 
minion  of  the  human  race,''  he  touched  upon  his  fall.  Benfield  and 
Boyd  having  made  large  purchases  in  the  public  funds,  at  the  time  of 
Lord  Malmsbury's  mission  to  Lisle,  in  the  sanguine  anticipation  of  his 
miccess,  and  that  negotiation  for  peace  totally  failing,  the  depression 
of  the  stocks  occasioned  by  it  shook  their  credit  to  its  foundations.  In 
this  emergepcy,  sixteen  capitalists  of  the  city  of  London  came  forward 
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voluntarily  with  a  loan  of  five  thousand  pounds  each,  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  house.  But  the  sum  of  eighty  thousand  pounds  was  found 
wholly  inadequate  to  their  wants.  Bankruptcy  ensued,  followed  by 
an  extent  issued  on  the  part  of  the  crown  against  their  effects.  Ben- 
field  immediately  Withdrew  to  France,  in  the  public  funds  or  securities 
of  which  country  heiiad  invested  considerable  sums,  previous  to  the 
war.  At  Paris  he  resided  during  several  years,  dragging  on  a  mise- 
rable existence,  unable  with  safety  to  revisit  England,  destitute  of  pe- 
cuniary resources,  and  literally  wanting  all  the  comforts  of  life.  In 
that  state  of  direliction  he  there  expired ;  his  funeral  expenses  being 
defrayed  by  a  subscription  of  the  English  resident  in  the  French  me- 
tropolis. Such  was  tn^  singular  destiny  experienced  by  a  man,  who, 
whatever  obloquy  or  censure  might  attach  to  the  mode  in  which  he 
acquired  his  fortune,  could  only  nave  lost  it  by  consummate  impru- 
dence and  avidity.  His  history  and  his  end  remind  us  of  Law,  in  the 
annals  of  France  under  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  during 
the  last  century.  Like  Benfield,  Law  closed  his  life  in  obscurity,  if 
not  in  poverty,  at-  Venice,  after  having  performed  so  distinguished  a 
part  on  the  theatre  of  Europe.  I  return  to  the  course  of  public  aflfairs. 
Sd  March, — The  division  which  took  place  in  the  house  of  commons 
on  the  21st  of  February,  when  ministers  were  only  able  to  carry  the 
continuation  of  the  scrutiny,  by  so  small  a  majority  as  nine,  naturally 
induced  Fox  without  delay  to  agitate  anew  that  Question.  Sawbridge 
having  moved  that  '<  an  immediate  return  should  be  made  to  the  pre- 
cept:'* Pitt  not  venturing  again  directly  to  negative  it,  proposed  that 
"  tne  house  do  immediately  adjourn."  But  even  this  inairect  mode  of 
defeating  the  proposition,  he  was  unable  to  induce  the  house  t6  adopt 
Fox  having  carried  the  question  upon  immediate  adjournment,  against 
the  administration,  by  a  majority  of  thirty-eight,  Pitt  did  not  think  pro- 
per to  repeat  his  own  disgrace,  or  to  hazard  a  second  division.  I  say, 
disgrace;  because,  however  I  may  have  voted  in  1785,  1  now  consi- 
der the  whole  business  of  the  fVesiminster  scrutiny,  as  one  of  the 
strongest  acts  of  ministerial  oppression  and  persecution  which  I  have 
witnessed  in  my  time.  It  demanded  indeed  all  Pitt's  popularity,  sup- 
ported by  the  influence  of  government,  and  aided  by  the  recent  recol- 
lections of  Fox's  "  India  Bill,"  to  surmount  the  disadvantageous  im- 
Kressions  excited  in  the  public  mind  by  the  scntHny,  Fox,  elated  at 
is  triumph,  instantly  moved  "  to  expunge  from  the  journals  of  the 
house  all  the  former  proceedings  on  the  subject"  He  desisted  never- 
theless from  pushing  the  motion  to  a  division  on  that  evening,  and  a 
future  day  was  named  for  the  purpose.  But  Corbett,  the  high  bailiff^ 
did  not  delay  more  than  twenty-four  hours  in  making  a  return  of  Lord 
Hood  and  Fox,  as  members  for  Westminster.  It  would  have  been 
more  honourable  to  Pitt's  character,  as  well  as  to  the  councils  ofnhe 
crown,  if  this  tardy  and  reluctant  act  of  justice  had  been  earlier  per- 
formed :  but  the  hope  of  expelling  the  opposition  leader  from  a  seat  so 
painfully  eminent,  overruled  every  sentiment  of  liberality,  and  even  of 
policy,  in  the  bosoms  of  ministers. 
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9lh  JlforcA**— The  debale  ^hich  aro09  on  tb^  adjourned  questioiit 
of  *^«(punging  from  the  journals  all  ihe  paat  proceedings,''  was  cnri 
ried  on  in  a  very  full  house,  and  terrxMnated  at  a  late  hour.  Kenyon 
and  Ardea  distinguished  themselves  by  their  defence  of  administration. 
Nor  did  Fox  want  the  aid  of  the  bar  to  su8taij||;4)is  cause.  Scott, 
who  at  the  hour  when  I  am  writing  holds  the  gredt  seal  of  England, 
qpoke  with  admirable  force  against  the  scrutiny^  which  he  deoomi- 
nated  illegal,  as  well  as  repugnant  to  justice  and  to  reason.  Contrary 
to  their  invariable  practice  when  addressing  the  house,  while  Fox 
compressed  his  matter,  the  chancellor  of  ^e  exchequer  was  diffuse 
and  laboured :  so  much  did  tbe  nature  of  the  subject  influence  their 
style  of  oratory  ! '  If  reason  and  equity  had  alone  decided  the  ques- 
tion. Fox  must  have  carried  it  Indeed,  so  sensible  were  tbe  de- 
fenders of  the  measure  that  it  needed  adventitious  support,  and  could 
not  stand  on  its  own  proper  merits,  as  to  induce  them  to  call  on  all 
those  individuals  who  had  originally  voted  for  the  scrutiny^  to  maintain 
tb^ir  own  consistency  by  continuing  their  sanction  to  its  principle. 
"  The  object  of  the  motion  before  us,''  exclaimed  the  attorney-general 
(Arden),  *<  is  to  make  gentlemen  confess  their  ignorance,  or  their  cor- 
ruption. And  if  we  concur  in  it,  we  ought  all  to  appear  next  week 
io  Westminster  Abbey  in  white  sheets,  there  to  do  penance  for  our 
past  transgressions.''  Pitt,  conscious,  no  doubt,  how  weak  was  the 
ground  on  which  he  stood,  condescended  to  address  his  discourse 
more  to  the  passions  than  to  the  reason  and  principles  of  his  audience. 
He  reminded  them  of  the  contemptuous  terms  which  Fox  had  used 
towards  those,  who  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  crowded  the 
house, — "  men  with  whose  faces  nobody  was  acquainted."  And  ha 
earnestly  adjured  them  '*  not  to  confide  in  those  professions  of  respect, 
those  meretricious  blandishments,  which  tbe  success  of  one  day  had 
inspired,  to  lure  thei#into  a  direliction  of  principle,  a  violation  of  law, 
and  an  unmerited  self-condemnation." 

Fox,  thus  personally  assailed,  not  only  denied  the  charge,  but  added 
that  ^  it  was  false,  unwarranted,  and  solely  calculated  for  the  purpose 
of  rounding  the  minister's  periods,  with  a  view  of  captivating  the 
assembly."  A  personal  altercation  ensued,  which  was  terminated  by 
tbe  speaker ;  wno  takiqg  part  against  Pitt,  as  the  rules  of  debate  com- 
pelled ium  to  do,  observed  that  *<no  member  possessed  a  right  of 
statiag  words  spoken  in  tbe  course  of  a  former  discussion,  unless  they 
had  ^en  taken  down  at  the  time  by  the  clerk  at  the  table."  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  though  pronounced  disorderly  from  the 
aatbority  of  the  ehair,  yet  maintained  his  original  assertion,  as  Fox 
did  his  denial;  and  the  division  taking  place  soon  afterwards,  tbe 
opposition  could  only  number  187  votes,  while  administration  counted 
3&  The  victory  was  undoubtedly  great ;  as,  if  ministers  had  been 
kft  in  a  minority  upon  such  a  question,  which  impugned  the  legality 
of  their  whole  proceedings  throughout  the  Westminster  election,  they 
most  have  sustained  a  proportionate  loss  of  reputation.  But  the 
triunph  did  not  extend  oeyond  the  threshold  of  the  lobby,  public 
opinioB  benig  decidedly  adverse  to  the  priacqplB  of  the  scrtithiy.    I 

17 
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constituted  one  of  Uie  ministerial  majority  on  that  night ;  a  circum- 
stance which  does  not,  however^  in  the  least  alter  my  sentiments  re* 
specting  the  measure  itself,  when  viewed  dispassionately  through  the 
medium  of  time.  Only  286  members  had  been  present  when  t^  con- 
tinuation  of  the  stgfktiny  was  negatived ;  but  879  attended  on  the 

|>resent  occasion,  when  the  decision  involved,  if  not  the  duration,  at 
east  the  character  of  the  government  Satisfied  with  puttins  an  end 
to  the  scrutiny^  and  admitting  Fox  to  take  his  seat  in  the  house  as 
member  for  Westminster,  many  of  the  individuals  who  supported  him 
on  the  3d  of  March  voted  with  ministers  on  the  9th.  They  wished 
to  control  and  to  restrain,  but  had  no  desire  to  overturn,  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  revolution  of  a  year  was  now  nearly  complete  since  Pitt  had 
attained  to  the  summit  of  power,  though  he  had  not  yet  accomplished 
the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Nor,  if  we  except  the  measure  of 
the  Westminster  scrutiny^  which  was  unquestionably  marked  with  the 
stamp  of  persecution,  had  he  in  any  respect  incurred  public  censure, 
or  disappointed  public  expectation.  His  youth,  which  had  afforded 
to  his  enemies  such  ample  matter  of  reproach ;  far  from  injuring  him 
in  general  estimation,  rather  operated  to  throw  a  peculiar  grace  round 
his  administration.  In  vain  did  his  opponents  enlist  wit,  poetry,  and 
satire  in  their  service.  Yet  we  must  admit  that  the  portrait  drawn 
of  him  in  the  *♦  Rolliad"  is  not  destitute  of  resemblance.  No  man 
who  has  seen  him  in  the  house  of  commons  during  the  early  stages  of 
his  ministerial  greatness,  when  about  to  mix  in  the  discussion,  can 
fail  to  recognise  Pitt,  though  the  likeness  partakes  of  caricature,  and 
is  tinctured  with  the  enmity  of  party.  I  allude  to  those  couplets, 
beginning, 

^  Pert  withcNit  fire,  without  experience  ug^; 
YouDg^,  with  more  art  than  Shelbume  glean'd  from  age; 
Too  proud  from  pilfer'd  greatness  to  descend. 
Too  humble  not  to  call  Dundas  his  friend  i 
In  solemn  dignity  and  sullen  state. 
This  new  Octavius  rises  to  debate  !" 

I  never  peruse  the  two  concluding  lines  without  havinff  Pitt  before 
my  eyes.  They  were  peculiarly  appropriate  in  1784  and  1785,  while 
he  might  still  be  considered  in  the  infancy  of  his  political  power. 
When  he  became  confirmed  in  office,  he  dropped  much  of  the  sullen- 
ness  of  his  manner,  substituting  more  dignity  in  its  place.  Those 
persons  who  have  not  beheld  Pitt  before  the  Freneh  Revolution, — ^for 
that  awful  convulsion,  proceeding  with  gigantic  strides,  and  threaten- 
ing universal  subversion  as  it  advanced,  brought  him  down  gradually 
nearer  to  the  level  of  mankind, — cannot  easily  figure  to  themselves 
the  species  of  elevation  that  characterised  his  deportment  He  stood 
indeed  alone^  as  his  father,  though  only  secretaiy  of  state,  had  done 
in  the  two  concluding  years  of  George  the  Second.  Neither  Adding- 
ton,  nor  Perceval,  ever  stood  alone.  They  were,  it  is  true,  invested 
with  the  same  employments  as  Pitt;  but  they  never  occupied  his 
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ftmce^  either  among  their  colleagues  in  the  cabiDel,  or  with  the  nation. 
Yet  f  erceval  was  the  younger  son  of  an  Irish  earl,  a  baron  of  England, 
whose  illustrious  descent  might  claim  the  respect  derived  from  remote 
ancestry.  Like  Pitt,  too»  he  had  been  bred  to  the  bar,  and  possessed 
very  eminent  parts.  But  he  wanted  the  name  and  the  recollections 
which  attached  to  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham's  son.  Nor  did  Perce- 
val, after  sostaioing  a  siege  of  many  weeks  in  the  house  of  commons, 
acainst  Fox,  then  master  of  a  majority  within  those  walls,  finish  by 
liberating  the  crown  from  thraldom,  and.  reducing  his  opponents  to  a 
sort  of  political  annihilation.  These  were  Pitt's  resplendent  merits, 
both  personal  and  hereditary,  which  placed  him  on  an  eminence  that 
no  other  subject  has  occupied  in  my  time. 

Among  the  individuals  who  in  1786  enjoyed  Pitt's  private  friend- 
ship and  confidence,  Dundas  heki  the  first  rank.  Thurlow,  however 
great  were  his  endowments,  was  too  intractable,  retained  too  manv 
opinions,  principles,  or  prejudices,  and  sometimes  burst  through  all 
ministerial  fetters  or  obligations  with  too  much  violence,  to  be 
cherished  (as  the  **  Rolliad"  says,  Pretyman  was,)  in  Pitt's  prsBCordia. 
He  could  have  easily  replaced  Lord  Sydney  with  a  far  more  able 
secretary  of  state.  Nor  were  Lord  Carmarthen's  talents  by  any 
means  brilliant ;  and  he  possessed  too  independent  a  mind  for  a  man 
who  aspired  to  the  cordial  friendship  of  the  young  minister.  The 
marquis  had  indeed  been  originally  brought  forward,  not  by  Pitt,  but 
by  Lord  Shelburne,  who  named  him  embassador  to  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles early  in  1783,  soon  after  the  signature  of  the  preliminaries  (^ 
peace;  though  the  change  in  administration  which  speedily  followed 
It,  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  his  mission.  Dundas  brought  to 
market  qualities  rarely  combined  in  the  same  individual  Convivi- 
ality at  table :  manners,  frank,  open,  and  inspiring  confidence :  elo- 
quence, bold,  flowing,  energetic,  and  always  at  command :  principles, 
accomodating,  pliant,  suited  to  every  variation  in  government,  and 
unincumbered  with  modesty  or  fastidious  delicacy.  He  could  not 
onl^  vote,  but  speak  in  support  of  measures  against  which  he  had  de- 
claimed and  divided  in  the  preceding  session.  Ambition,  guided  by 
judgment,  enabled  him  to  perceive  that  Pitt  could,  of  all  men,  most 
surely  and  speedily  open  to  him  the  doors  of  the  cabinet,  and  of  the 
house  of  peers.  To  those  situations  he  steadily  looked,  and  for  their 
attainment  be  considered  no  sacrifice  to  be  too  great  In  the  hours 
of  private  conversation,  moistened  and  exhilarated  by  wine,  when  the 
minister  gladly  unbent  his  mind,  Dundas  won  his  way,  and  obtained 
a  pre-eminence  i^^is  regard.  It  only  terminated  with  their  joint 
lives;* and  the  mhiister's  last  moments  were  unquestionably  accele- 
rated, as  weU-atf  embittered,  by  the  impeachment  of  his  friend,  fol- 
lowed by  its  necessary  consequences,  his  loss  of  office,  together  with 
his  seat  in  the  cabinet. 

To  Mr.  William  Grenville  I  may  assign  the  second  place  in  Pitt's 
favour  and  friendship,  at  this  period  of  his  political  career.  The  ties 
of  consanguinity  cemented  every  other  motive  derived  from  mental 
endowments.    Nature  had  bestowed  on  him  no  exterior  advantages. 
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His  peraon  was  heavy^  and  devoid  of  elegance  or  gra<^ ;  hi«  addn^, 
cold  and  formal;  his  manners,  destitute  of  suavity.  Even  hie  elo- 
quence partook  of  these  defects.  In  debate,  he  wanted  Pitt's  copious 
pomp  of  words,  his  facility  and  majesty  of  expression.  The  two 
cousins  were  equally  distinguished  by  correct  moral  deportment;  and 
the  authors  of  the  ^  Bolliad,"  who  wanted  neither  malevolence  nor 
wit  in  exposing  the  defects  of  those  whom  they  selected  for  attack, 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  levelling  their  shads,  not  against 
Mr.  Grenville's  intellectual,  but  at  his  ponderous  physical  formation. 
Even  Sheridan,  whose  humour,  however  elegant  and  classic,  was 
always  dramatic,  and  who  borrowed 'occasionally  from  Aristophanes, 
or  from  Lucian,  as  well  as  from  Congreve  and  Foote,  condescended 
iometimes  in  debate  to  use  the  same  weapon. — ^Jenkinson  stood  third 
on  Pitt's  list  of  confidential  adherents,  though  necessity  and  policy 
bad  unquestionably  a  greater  share  in  the  selection  than  inclination. 
Neither  consanguinity  nor  conviviality  produced  the  union  between 
them;  but  circumstances,  scarcely  less  powerful  in  their  operation, 
attracted  them  towards  each  other.  Jenkinson,  though  not  eloquent, 
possessed  a  8{)ecie3  of  knowledge,  without  which  Pitt  could  not  ad- 
vance a  step  in  matters  relating  to  trade,  navigation,  manufactures, 
and  all  the  productions  of  human  industry  or  labour  submitted  to 
taxation.  He  was  the  Mentor  and  the  F^linurus,  whenever  those 
subjects  came  before  the  house.  But  he  likewise  was  supposed  still 
to  retain  an  influence  behind  the  curtain.  The  shadowy,  undefined 
nature  of  that  problematical  power,  which  could  only  be  matter  of 
belief  or  of  JMPertion,  and  which  was  supposed  to  have  become  far 
less  formidable  since  Pitt's  nomination  to  the  ofilces  which  he  held, 
did  not  the  less  secure  to  Jenkinsoh  universal  consideration. — Lord 
Camden,  already  far  advanced  in  life,  though  he  enjoyed  a  distin- 
^ished  rank  among  Pitt's  friends  anfl  supporters,  was  rather  an  ob- 
ject of  his  veneration,  than  associated  to  his  labours  or  his  plea<- 
sures.  To  the  Duke  of  Richmond  I  should  allot  the  fourth  situation 
among  the  group  who  surrounded  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
He  exnibited  at  this  very  time  the  strongest  proof  of  his  attachment 
to  that  nobleman,  and  his  hish  opinion  of  the  duke's  military  talents, 
by  not  only  defending  his  character,  but  by  supporting  his  plans  for 
fortifying  Portsmouth  and  Plymoudi,  when  they  were  "lliscussed  in 
parliament  with  much  severity.  The  duke  had  previously  been  made  a 
member  of  the  cabinet 

Beyond  these  four  or  five  ikvoureS individuals  stood  another  pha- 
lanx, drawn  up  in  a  triple  line.  Those  who^eoM^Med  the  first  row 
were  selected  for  high  birth,  at  whose  head.'w.asl)ehekl  conspiciioua 
Ibe  Marquis  of  Graham ;  and  near  him,  <to  ^  trekslify  bench, 

"  The  dark  brow  of  solemn  Hamilton'^* 

Attracted  attention.    Nor  must  we-omit  Mr.  John  Villiers,  second  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  ^fNireus"  of  Pitt's  fortes,  ^Mmely 
'with  tiie  flaten  hair." 
Within  Arm  jrears  subsequent  tD  this  titobf  the  itiitiister,  after  cob- 
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ferriiig  OB  him  other  temporary  offices  about  the  coijrt»  save  him  a 
permanent  and  lucrative  sinecarey  by  making  him  chief  justice  in 
eyret  north  of  Trent. — ^Parliamentary  talents  were  demanded  as  a 
qualification  for  the  second  row,  and  among  them  Wilberforce  mif^t 
chim  pre-eminenca  The  qualities  of  his  mind  and  anderstandiDg 
lay  beneath  the  surface ; — ^for  his  countenance  ^ve  no  indication  of 
8iq)erior  intellect.  His  person  was  mean,  and  his  features  were  aho- 
geSther  destitute  either  of  fine  expression  or  of  dignity.  But  he  spoke 
with  great  perspicuity,  as  well  as  fluency^  on  every  subject;  and  he 
spoke  from  an  emineqce,  representing,  as  he  did,  the  county  of  York. 
Attached  to  Pitt  both  from  principle  and  from  habits  of  intima<nr,  he 
nevertheless  preserved  all  the  integrity,  rectitude,  and  indepenmioe 
of  character,  which  could  meet  in  a  member  of  parliament,  sustahied 
by  the  most  correct  morals.  Pepper  Arden  and  Lord  Mulgrave  oc- 
cupied the  front  rank  in  this  division  of  the  ministerial  troops.  Be- 
hind, were  seen  various  individuals  who  have  filled  in  our  time,  and 
who  still  continue  to  fill»  the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  I  allude  par- 
ticularly to  the  names  of  Addinffton,  Dudley  Ryder,  the  Earl  of 
Mornington,  and  Lord  Apsley ;  all  of  whom,  though  they  had  not 
yet  risen  to  speak  in  the  house,  were  candidates  for  future  employ- 
ment— The  third  and  last  line  demanded  neither  birth  nor  talents ; 
obedience,  regular  attendance,  and  unlimited  devotion,  sufficed.  They 
constituted  a  numerous  body,  the 

*  Alcandrumque,  Haliumque,  Nodmonaque,  Prytanimque,'* 

of  the  house  of  commons  in  1785.  I  will  not  enumerate  them. 
Robert  Smith,  eventually  promoted,  first  to  the  barons^  bench  in  Ire- 
land, and  afterwards  to  the  same  rank  of  the  peerage  in  England,  by 
Pitt's  friendship  or  gratitude,  was  justly  esteemed,  if  not  their  leader, 
at  least  their  example.  >^    . 

142A  Jlfarcft.^— Among  the  most  unpopular  members  of  administra- 
tion, might  be  accounted  the  Doke  of  Richmond.  His  enemies  ao« 
cused  him-  of.  domestic  parsimony,  contrasted  with  profusion  of  ihm 
public  moQ^,  as  master-general  of  the  ordinance.  His  kitchen  wae 
said  to  be  tlie  coolest  apartment  in  his  house,  both  at  Goodwood  and 
in  Privy  Garden.    Thus,  the  **  RoUiad,"  apostrophiziag  him,  exclaims, 

•  Whether  thou  go*8t,  while  summer  suns  preTail, 
T'  enjojr  the  freshness  of  thy  kitchen's  gtih^ 
Where,  unpoUuted  by  hizurlous  beat. 
Its  large  expanse  alibrds  a  cool  retreat** 

Nor  did  his  pres€?nt*>yalty  and  attachment  to  the  sovereign,  against 
whom  he  had  declaimed  in  a  manner  very  personal,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  American  war,  afford  less  matter  for  ludicrous  animad- 
yersion.  But  more  than  either,  his  passion  for  fortifications,  and  the 
works  hy  which  he  projected  to  defend  our  great  naval  arsenals 
against  mvasioi),  excited  the  vigilant  attention  of  parliament.  The 
subjeet  was  cfTscussed  with  much  asperity,  when  the  ordinance  esti- 
mates came  under  consideration ;  James  Luttrell,  surveyor-general  of 
that  branch  of  the  nnlitary  department,  youngest  of  tte  four  aok»  of 
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Lord  Carhampton,  opening  the  business*  During  the  contest  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  while  commanding  the  *'  Mediator," 
'  a  forty-four  gun  frigate,  Luttrell  had  distinguish^  himself  both  by 
the  pen  and  by  the  sword.  Nevertheless,  his  encomiums  on  the  Diifce 
of  Hichmond*s  plans  did  not  produce  conviction  in  the  minds  of  his 
audience.  Macbride,  one  of  the  two  representatives  for  Plymouth, 
•  and  a  captain  of  the  royal  navy,  to  whom  had  been  entrusted,  in 
1772,  the  commission  of  bringing  oiF  on  board  his  ship  the  Queen 
Matilda  of  Denmark,  then  detained  a  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of  Crons- 
berg; — this  officer,  a  man  of  blunt  manners  and  of  rude  eloquence, 
but  possessing  strong  sense,  and  an  accurate  local  knowledge  of  the 
tract  of  ground  in  the  I'icinity  of  Plymouth  which  it  was  proposed  to 
fortify,  contradicted  the  principal  facts  alleged  by  LuttrelL  Courte- 
nay,  who  never  omitted  to  avail  himself  of  me  aid  of  wit,  as  an  auxi- 
liary to  reason  and  argument,  assailed  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  pro- 
jected fortifications,  with  all  the  force  of  ridicule.  Having  observed 
bow  unfortunately  it  happened  for  his  couQtry,  that  his  grace's  pas- 
sion for  engineering  should  have  manifested  itself  at  so  advanced  a 
period  of  life ;  Courtenay  then  called  on  Barr^  to  declare,  whether 
the  engineers  convened  by  the  master-general  of  the  ordnance  to 
meet  at  the  Tower,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  his  estimates,  had  or 
had  not  given  them  any  sanction  1  '*  Has  Colonel  Debbeige  in  par- 
ticular,"  added  he,  '*  an  officer  so  universally  esteemed  for  probity 
and  science,  been  called  on  to  state  his  opinion  respecting  these  for- 
tifications?" 

Barr^  who  was  not  unprepared  for  this  appeal ;  probably  indeed  act- 
ing in  concert  with  Courtenay,  and  with  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown ; 
instantly  presented  himself  to  the  Speaker's  notice.  His  aspect,  his  repu- 
tation as  a  member  of  the  house,  but  more  than  either,  his  personal  in- 
firmities, attracted  great  attention.  Lone  menaced  with  a  privation  of 
sight,  Barri  was  now  become  totally  blind ;  a  circumstance  to  which  he 
pathetically  alluded,  when  he  observed  with  an  exclamation  of  deep  con- 
•cern,  that  *'  to  his  memory  alone  he  could  henceforward  recur  for  as- 
sistance in  stating  or  recalling  facts."  With  even  more  personal  acri- 
mony than  Courtenay  or  than  Macbride  had  exhibited,  he  attacked  the 
master-general  himself,  rather  than  his  plans.  After  drawing  an  invi- 
dious comparison  between  the  noblemen  who  had  preceded  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  in  that  great  office  during  several  years,  from  Earl  Ligo- 
nier  down  to  Lord  Townsend  ;  "  all  of  whom,"  he  said,  "  were  men 
of  tried  bravery,  military  knowledge,  and  experience ;"  he  asked, "  Can 
the  present  master -general  state  himself  to  hav§  commanded  armies, 
like  his  predecessors  in  that  employment,  and  conducted  them  to  vic- 
tory ? — It  is  demanded  of  me,"  concluded  he,  "  whether  I  know  Colo- 
nel Debbeige  1  I  know  him  well,  know  his  honesty  and  worth.  1  am 
concerned  to  add  that  I  know  him  to  be  oppressed."  The  officer  in 
question,  who  was  one  of  the  six  colonel-commandants  of  the  corps  of 
engineers,  and  whose  reputation  for  professional  ability  stood  high, 
having  disapproved  the  Duke's  plans,  had  incurred  his  displeasure. 
'  Andy  as  placability  was  not  commonly  supposed  to  constitute  a  promi- 
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nent  feature  of  his  grace's  character,  it  might  be  feared  that  the  colo- 
nel, by  this  conduct,  had  sacrificed  his  fortune  to  his  principles.  The 
**  Roiliad,"  adverting  to  these  well-known  facts,  thus  apostrophizes  him : 

<*  Learn,  thoughtless  Debbeij^,  now  no  more  a  youth. 
The  woes  unnumber'd  that  encompass  truth !" 
«•  Oh !  learn  on  happier  terms  with  him  to  live. 
Who  ne'er  knew  twice,  the  weakness  to  forgive  !** 

General  Burgoyne  having  expressed  a  similar  condemnation  of  the 
duke's  projects,  while  not  a  word  in  their  justification  or  support  was 
uttered  from  any  part  of  the  bouse,  Dundas  himself  remaining  silent, 
Pitt  felt  it  indispensable  to  concede,  for  the  present,  to  the  weight  of 
public  opinion.  Aware  that  he  might  be  left  in  a  minority,  if  he  per- 
sisted in  urging  the  question  to  a  division  on  that  night ;  the  minister 
consented  to  allow  the  sum  already  granted,  (which  amounted  to  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  destined  for  the  fortifications,)  to  remain  untouched, , 
till  parliament  should  have  come  to  an  ultimate  decision  on  the  subject 
But,  having  thus  given  way  respecting  the  principal  point,  he  stood  for- 
ward to  rescue  his  friend  from  the  imputations  thrown  on  his  military 
skill.  After  reverting  to  Barry's  quaeres  touching  the  master-general's 
personal  services  in  the  field,  •*  Yes,"  answered  the  minister,  "I  will 
boldly  assert  that  my  noble  friend  possesses  practical  experience, 
though  he  never  has  commanded  an  army,  nor  led  on  troops  to  vic- 
tory. I  am  happy  to  declare  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  To 
my  good  fortune  in  being  closely  connected  with  a  nobleman  of  his 
active  virtue,  of  his  recognised  ability  and  experience  in  his  depart- 
ment ;  but,  above  all,  of  his  systematic  economy  in  every  matter  that 
regards  the  public  interest;  1  attribute  much  of  the  national  favour 
which  has  hitherto  accompanied  and  honoured  my  administration." 
Relative  to  Debbeige,  Pitt  wisely  observed  a  total  silence.  His  whole 
panegyric  on  the  duke  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  levelled,  not  so  much 
at  Macbride,  at  Courtenay,  or  at  Burgoyne,  as  against  Barr^ ;  and 
through  him,  unquestionably  at  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  from  which 
qoarter  he  probably  suspected  that  the  attack  principally  originated. 
The  fortifications,  arrested  in  their  progress,  remained  thus  suspended 
till  the  ensuing  session. 

16^  March — llth  April. — In  consequence  of  the  long  duration  of 
the  American  war,  terminated  by  the  emancipation  of  the  thirteen  co- 
lonies, many  new  and  unexpected  circumstanced  had  arisen,  commer- 
cial, as  well  as  political,  wnich  demanded  from  ministers  mature  deli- 
beration, or  enlightened  and  patient  consideration.  Among  these,  none 
appeared  to  claim  more  prompt  attention,  than  the  state  of  the  con- 
victs sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  transportation ;  who,  from  the 
inability  of  conveying  them  across  the  Atlantic  to  their  ancient  destina- 
tions, nad  accumulated  in  the  jails  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  number  of 
several  thousands.  The  cabinet  seemed  irresolute  in  deciding  to  what 
Quarter  of  the  globe  they  should  be  sent;  and  an  Island  in  the  river 
Gambia,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  was  at  length  selected  for  the 
purpose.     Burke,  whose  active  philanthropy,  stimulated  by  enmity 
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towards  roiniBters,  rendered  him  vigilant  to  discover  abuses,  and  eager 
to  expose  them ;  rising  in  his  place,  demanded  ^'  what  was  to  be  done 
with  those  unhappy  wretches  sentenced  by  the  law  to  under^  trans* 
portation  ?"  "  I  trust,"  continued  he,  "  Gambia  is  not  the  place  intend^ 
for  their  reception ;  a  country  of  which  it  may  be  truly  asserted,  that 
there  '  all  life  dies^  and  all  death  lives.^  The  rates  of  hell  are  there 
open  night  and  day,  to  receive  the  victims  sent  from  hence.  It  may  be 
denominated  the  capital  seat  of  pestilence,  plague,  and  famine.  But,  de- 
privation of  life  was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  the  judges  who  passed 
sentence  on  them.  This  fact  loudly  calls  for  the  attention  of  the  legis* 
lature."  Not  discouraged  by  the  ineilicacy  of  his  first  appeal  to  the 
house,  he  renewed  the  application  soon  after  the  termination  of  the 
Easter  recess.  Pitt  endeavouring  to  elude  his  inquiries,  and  having 
treated  hjin  with  some  severity  of  animadversion,  for  introducing  a 
subject  foreign  to  the  business  of  the  day ;  Burke,  unintimidated  by  the 
interference  of  the  Speaker,  who  endeavoured  to  silence  him  as  disor- 
derly* retorted  on  the  minister  with  extraordinary  force  of  langua^^e. 
"  Seventy-five  of  these  unfortunate  men,"  exclaimed  he,  **  1  undei^ 
stand,  are  now  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  Thames,  which  may  sail  be- 
fore to-morrow's  dawn.  The  wind  will  speedily  carry  them  beyond 
the  interference  of  parliament.  I  call  upon  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. His  majesty,  by  his  coronation  oath,  has  sworn  to  execute 
judgment  in  mercy.  He  is  the  trustee  of  that  solemn  royal  pledge; 
The  jails  are  crowded  far  beyond  all  former  precedent  There  is  a 
house  in  London  which  contains  at  this  time  precisely  five  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  I  do  not  mean  the  house  of  commons,  though  the  numbers 
are  alike  in  both ;  but,  the  jail  of  Newgate.  Ck)ntagious  distempers 
may  ensue;  and  on  every  view  of  the  subject,  I  again  invoke  the  in- 
terposition of  parliament  T  This  eloquent  and  pathetic  appeal,  though 
it  failed  to  produce  an  immediate  efiect,  and  was  not  followed  up  by 
any  specific  motion,  yet  did  not  the  less  operate  to  redress  the  evil.  Ttie 
cabinet,  comnelled  to  abandon  the  pestilential  banks  of  the  Gambia,  in 
the  course  ot  the  subsequent  year  made  choice  of  a  portion  of  the  earth 
better  calculates  for  every  object  of  policy  and  punishment,  without 
losing  sight  of  humanity.  I  allude  to  the  settlement  of  Botany  Bay, 
situate  in  the  other  hemisphere,  in  a  happy  latitude,  on  the  eastern 
ooast  of  New  Holland.  There,  probably  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
centuries,  may  arise,  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans, 
a  vast  empire,  and  a  civilized,  yet  martial  people;  who,  after  subject- 
ing the  immense  archipelago  scattered  by  nature  at  the  extremity  of 
Asia,  from  New  Guinea  quite  to  Japan,  will  perhaps  contest  for  the 
naval  supremacy  of  the  Pacific  itself,  with  their  countrymen  established 
on  the  western  shores  of  America.  Such  are  the  modes  by  which 
Providence  dififuses  moral,  as  well  as  religious  light,  over  the  dark  and  . 
savage  portions  of  the  planet ;  transferring  knowledge,  civilization, 
liberty,  and  science,  successively  from  one  extremity  of  the  earth  to 
the  other,  in  the  lapse  of  revolving  ages.  Who  can  say  that  before  the 
year  2500  from  Christ,  Europe,  and  peculiarly  the  western  nations  of 
this  favoured  quarter  of  the  globe,  now  so  illuininated,  may  not  sink 
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into  the  condition  of  Egypt,  of  the  lesser  Asia,  and  of  Greece; — coun- 
tries to  which  we  fondly  turn  our  eyes,  as  the  cradles  of  art,  of  poetry, 
and  of  history !  May  not  England  fall  to  the  level  of  that  spot,  which 
has  been  so  lieautifuily  denominated, 

'*Land  of  lost  gods,  andjpodlike  men!" 

while  Van  Diemen's  Land,  or  California,  (in  whose  vicinity,  Swift* 
hardly  more  than  a  century  ago,  pls^ced  his  Lilliput  and  his  ^robding- 
nag,  as  if  out  of  the  reach  of  geographical  pursuit,)  may  enjoy,  free- 
dom, arts,  and  letters ! 

1  Ith  April. — The  state  of  the  public  revenue,  after  the  termination 
of  an  expensive  and  disgraceful  contest,  in  the  progress  of  which  we 
had  suffered  so  great  a  defalcation  of  territory,  necessarily  engrossed 
universal  attention.  Pitt  having  stated,  in  a  manner  equally  luminous 
and  concise,  the  produce  of  the  existing  taxes ;  which  he  demonstrated 
to  exhibit  an  increase,  during  the  last  year,  of  at  least  a  million  and  a 
half  sterling;  concluded  by  announcing  his  confident  hope  of  esta- 
blishing a  sinking  fund,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  session.  That 
fund,  arising  out  of  the  overplus  of  the  revenue,  he  estitoated  at  a  mil- 
lion sterling.  Fox  instantly  rose,  and  while  he  cautioned  the  house 
against  too  sanguine  a  reliance  on  financial  calculations,  which  futurity 
might  not  realize,  he  expressed  the  most  zealous  co-operation  in  every 
measure  for  supporting  the  national  credit  '<  I  thank  God,"  said  he, 
**  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  take  place  on  other  points,  all 
parties  are  agreed  in  this  respect !  I  trust  however,  that  the  fund 
destined  for  so  salutary  a  purpose  will  be  made  as  ample  as  possible. 
One  million  a  year  appears  to  me  too  small  a  sum  for  producing  exten- 
sive benefit,  when  we  calculate  the  chances  against  the  duration  of 
peace."  Lord  Mahon,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  if  any  fault 
could  be  imputed  to  his  friend's  plan,  it  lay  in  creating  so  large  a  fund 
for  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt.  But  the  minister,  far  from 
yielding  his  assent  to  this  last  proposition,  though  coming  from  a  quarr 
ter  for  which  he  professed  much  respect,  avowed  that  the  felt  a  diffi- 
culty in  resisting  the  temptation  to  apply  even  a  greater  sum  than  one 
million  to  the  object  in  question,  if  it  could  be  obtained  without  too  se- 
verely augmenting  the  public  burdens.  Yet  when  pressed  by  Demp* 
ster,  m  the  course  of  the  discussion,  to  commence  immediately  so  be- 
neficial an  operation  of  finance,  and  not  delay  it  to  another  session ; 
he  replied,  that  ''  he  conceived  it  more  wise,  as  well  as  safe,  to  post- 
pone it  for  one  year,  as  time  would  enable  him  to  ascertain  whether 
the  favourable  expectations  which  he  entertained  of  an  increase  in  the 
revenue  should  be  justified  by  futurity."  Having  thus  prepared  the 
nation,  as  well  as  parliament,  for  the  adoption  of  so  salutary  a  mea- 
sure, he  deferred  its  completion  to  the  spring  of  1786. 

18^  April — ^These  financial  reffulations  were  followed  by  Pitt's 
third  and  last  attempt  to  reform  me  representation  in  the  house  of 
commons.  It  was  a  day  of  much  expectation,  and  produced  a  very 
full  attendance,  all  being  anxious  to  witness  the  extraordinary  specta- 
cle of  the  first  minister  moving  such  a  proposition.    Pitt  performed  it 
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with  his  accustomed  ability,  set  off  by  the  attractions  of  a  most  se- 
ductive eloquence ;  observing,  that  "  tnough  he  had  twice  failed  in  his 
preceding  endeavours,  yet  he  was  encouraged  to  renew  the  experiment 
in  consequence  of  two  favourable  circumstances."  "  The  reform  that 
I  now  propose,"  continued  he,  "  coincides  with  the  ideas  of  the  best, 
as  well  as  of  the  most  moderate  men ;  and  the  present  assembly  being 
newlv  elected,  has  not,  like  the  last,  put  a  negative  on  it"  He  then 
developed  in  the  most  lucid  manner,  his  plan,  the  basis  of  which  was, 
to  purchase  the  franchises  of  thirty-six  boroughs,  so  decayed,  or  so 
vena],  as  to  be  no  longer  worthy  of  sending  representatives  to  parlia- 
ment, and  to  transfer  their  right  of  election  to  the  counties.  This 
great  change,  bv  which  seventy-two  members  would  be  taken  from  an 
unsound  part  of  the  legislative  body,  and  thrown  into  the  more  inde?- 
pendent  or  upright  portion  of  the  house,  it  must  be  owned,  was  highly 
attractive  in  theory.  The  motion  with  which  he  concluded,  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  representation  of  the  people  of  England 
in  parliament,  was  strenuously  supported  by  the  two  members  for  the 
county  of  York ;  Duncombe  seconding  it,  and  Wilberforce  maintain- 
ing it  by  plausible,  if  not  solid  arguments. 

rowis,  who  rose  at  an  early  period  of  the  debate,  combined  great 
powers  of  elocution  with  judgment  and  principle.  His  speech,  bril- 
liant, animated,  and  convincing,  was  not  unaccompanied  with  wit,  but 
under  the  control  of  reason.  All  the  specious  axioms  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  from  which  he  deduced  his  asserted  amelioration  of 
the  constitution,  Powis  attacked  in  succession.  With  peculiar  pro- 
priety he  reminded  Pitt  that  it  was  not  a  county  member,  or  the  repre- 
sentative of  some  opulent  city,  who,  only  a  few  years  preceding,  had 
in  that  assembly  moved,  '<  That  this  house  is  bound  to  listen  to  the 
petitions  of  the  people."  "  No,"  exclaimed  he,  "  that  motiofif  which 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  representative  of  the  first  county  in 
England,  was  made  by  a  person  who  then  sat  here  for  Old  Sarum, 
(Lord  Camelford,)  one  of  those  rotten  boroughs  destined  by  the  pre- 
sent plan  to  be  disfranchised.  But,  if  this  principle  is  to  form  the 
foundation  of  the  projected  reform,  how  happens  it  that  the  treasury, 
admiralty,  and  ordnance  boroughs,  are  to  be  exempted  from  its  ope- 
ration T" — *^  Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  corruption  of  the  present 
times ;  yet,  with  what  decency  can  the  minister  assert,  in  the  face  of 
so  popular  an  assembly  as  he  now  addresses,  that  unless  reformed, 
they  ao  not  express  the  sense  of  the  country  ?  A  late  adtninistration, 
it  may  perhaps  be  pretended,  was  corrupt,  and  on  its  ruin  was  raised 
a  government  of  opinion.  A  high  opinion,  indeed,  we  must  necessarily 
entertain  of  ministers,  who,  as  we  know,  do  not  cherish  or  ^f^JP^^ 
any  individueU  that  has  been  formerly  an  agent  of  corruption^*  This 
pomted  sarcasm,  rendered  more  personal  by  the  presence  of  Dundas 
and  of  Jenkinson,  who  were  seated  near  Pitt,  excited  a  burst  of  Hear 
hims !  "  I  will  not,"  concluded  Powis,  "  treat  with  any  reserve,  or 
respect,  the  motion  before  the  house.  Hostile  as  I  regard  it  to  the 
constitution,  I  will  meet  it  in  the  teeth,  and  give  it  my  unequivocal 
negative." 
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Nor  was  Lord  North  less  able  and  eloquent  on  that  evening,  than 
Powis ;  but,  with  his  arguments,  he  mingled,  as  was  his  custom,  more 
ridicule.  Having  remarked  how  few  petitions  had  been  presented  to 
the  house  in  favour  of  reform,  the  whole  number  not  exceeding  eight; 
"  What,"  demanded  he,  "  are  we' to  infer  from  this  circumstance  ?  Is 
it  apathy  in  the  people  ?  We  were  taught  to  believe  that  all  England 
would  with  one  voice  support  the  plan  for  amending  the  national 
representation    Well  may  I  exclaim  with  the  man  in  The  Rehearsal^ 

*<  What  horrid  sound  of  silence  doth  assail  mine  ear  !" 

Even  Fox,  though  he  supported  Pitt's  principle^  yet  resisted  its  ap- 
pticatitm  upon  many  points.  While  he  spoke  and  voted  with  the 
oiinister,  he  did  not  the  less  forcibly  poinUout  the  incongruities  and 
contradictions  which  met  in  Pitt's  proposition.  "  I  cannot  perceive," 
observed  Fox, "  atiy  superlative  excellence  in  the  present  house  of 
commons,  which  can  justify  a  suspension  for  six  years;  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  hill  before  us.  No  very  flattering  proofs  of  attention  to 
the  rights  of  the  people  have  been  exhibited  by  the  majority  within 
these  walls,  in  their  support  of  the  Westminster  scrutiny.^* — ^**  As  little 
do  I  approve  the  means  taken  to  carry  into  execution  the  principle,  in 
various  other  respects.  Never  will  I  agree  to  admit  the  compulsory 
purchase  from  a  majority  of  the  electors,  of  a  franchise  which  is  pro- 
perty of  the  whole  body."  Even  upon  the  feature  of  the  bill  which 
seemed  most  formed  to  captivate,  namely,  an  augmentation  of  the 
number  of  representatives  for  counties,  Fox  was  not  less  severe.  "  I 
wholly  disapprove,"  said  he,  "the  idea  of  limiting  parliamentary  seats 
to  nien  of  ample  fortunes,  or  of  eminence  in  their  professions.  The 
history  of  this  country  proves  that  we  are  not  to  expect  from  indi- 
viduals in  affluent  circumstances,  the  vigilance,  energy,  and  exertion, 
without  which  the  house  of  commons  would  lose  its  greatest  force 
and  weight.  Human  nature  is  too  prone  to  indulgence ;  and  the  most 
meritorious  public  services  have  always  been  performed  by  persons 
ID  a  condition  of  life  removed  from  opulence."  The  truth  of  these 
remarks,  forcibly  exemplified  in  his  own  person,  and  in  that  of  Pitt, 
unquestionably  made  a  deep  impression. 

The  sentiment  was  not  effaced  by  Dundas,  who  only  excited  a 
lauffh  at  his  own  expense,  when,  rising  as  Fox  concluded,  he  began 
with  declaring  that  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  state  the  reasons 
which  induced  Mm  to  support  the  question ;  while  Bankes,  whose  in- 
dependent mind  revolted  at  every  sacrifice  of  principle  to  private 
friendship,  or  to  personal  elevation,  did  not  hesitate  to  oppose  it  "  I 
am,"  said  he,  "  a  thorough  advocate  for  parliamentary  reform,  but  I 
do  not  the  less  reprobate  the  proposition  now  before  us.  It  carries 
contradiction  on  its  face :  for  it  sanctions  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
that  very  franchise,  which  it  declares  at  the  same  time  never  ought 
to  become  an  object  of  traffic."  So  sensible  was  the  minister  to  this 
observation,  and  to  the  quarter  from  which  it  came,  that  he  imme- 
diately rose  to  obviate  its  effect.  He  did  not,  indeed,  hesitate  to  avow 
that  It  wounded  him  deeply,  "  on  account  of  the  long  and  intimate 
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friendship,  mingled  with  just  veneration,  which  he  nourished  for  the 
person  who  thus  attacked  his  measure."  He  even  admitted  the  part 
of  the  bin  in  question  to  constitute  a  tender  feature  in  its  formation, 
though  impossible  to  be  erased  or  omitted  when  carrying  the  pro- 
posed reform  into  execution.  Pitt  addressed  his  short  speech,  which 
terminated  the  debate,  exclusively  to  Bankes;  seeming,  like  Julius  in 
the  senate  house,  to  exclaim,  **Et  tu,  Brute^  fiU  miT  Probably, 
Bankes  lost  the  peerage  by  his  elevated  line  of  conduct  on  this,  and 
on  other  occasions ;  as  Cardinal  Mazarin  observed  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Montpensier,  who  wished  to  marry  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  but  who 
fired  the  cannon  of  the  Bastile  upon  him, ''  EUe  atuSson  tnaru^  The 
division,  which  did  not  take  place  till  near  four  in  the  morning, 
rescued  the  constitution  from  Pitt's  experiment  Two  hundred  and 
forty-eight  persons,  of  whom  I  was  one,  negatived  it :  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four  supported  the  minister.  It  was  his  last  attempt  to 
ameliorate  our  form  of  government  Time,  reflection,  and  the  awfiil 
example  held  out  to  mankind  by  France,  subsequently  restrained  his 
ardour,  finally  inducing  him  rather  to  bear  whh  the  defects  of  the 
British  constitution,  great  as  they  may  be,  than  to  risk  its  total  over- 
throw. I  am  nevertheless  decidedly  of  opinion,  in  1821,  that  a  tem- 
perate parliamentary  reform  must,  will,  and  ought  to  be  adopted. 

About  this  time,  m  the  spring  of  1785,  appeared  those  celebrated 
productions,  denominated  the  "Rolliad,*'  and  the  "Probationary 
Odes."  The  "  Rolliad"  assumed  the  shape  of  criticisms  on  an  ima- 
ginary poem,  and  might  be  termed  poetico-prosaic ;  while  the  "  Odes," 
to  the  number  of  twenty  or  more,  were  poetical  compositions,  for  the 

freater  part  Pindaric.  Both  abounded  with  classic  allusions,  and  the 
eenest  satire ;  decorated  with  the  graces  of  verse,  borrowing  aid 
from  the  finest  writers  of  antiquity ;  sparing  no  individuals,  however 
elevated  by  rank,  ability,  or  office ;  but  levelling  their  shafts  princi- 
pally at  the  sovereign,  at  Pitt,  Dundas,  and  Jenkinson.  They  ob- 
tained a  prodigious  circulation,  from  the  union  of  taste,  malevolence, 
learning,  and  wit,  which  illuminated  every  part  of  them ;  having 
passed  through  two-and-twenty  editions  in  the  lapse  of  about  twenty- 
seven  years,  between  1785  and  1812.  Their  reputed  author  was 
Mr.  Joseph  Richardson,  who,  I  believe,  inhabited  one  of  the  inns  of 
court,  and  followed  the  profession  of  the  law.  With  him  were,  how- 
ever, joined  various  other  men  of  talents,  who  contributed  their  re- 
spective quotas.  At  their  head  I  should  place  Mr.  George  Ellis,  a 
man  well  known  in  the  literary  world,  as  well  as  in  the  diplomatic, 
and  higher  circles  of  society.  But  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that 
General  Burgoyne,  Fitzpatrick,  Mr.  John  Townsend,  (now  Lord 
John,)  and  others  of  Fox's  friends  or  admirers,  not  only  retouched 
some  of  the  passages :  they  furnished  whole  odes.  I  omit  Sheridan's 
name,  because  he  positively  denied,  in  the  house  of  commons,  having 
had  any  participation  in  the  productions.  Even  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  three-and-thirty  years,  though  the  far  greater  number  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  are  fashed  or  ridiculed  in  the  "  Rolliad,"  and  the  *•  Pro- 
bationary Odes,"  have  passed  away ;  for  I  am  one  of  the  few  sur- 
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vivors ;  yet  they  caanbt  be  perused  without  exciting  the  most  animated 
emotions. 

The  present  Lord  RoHe,  then  a  commoner,  and  one  of  the  two  re- 
presentatives for  the  county  of  Devon,  constituted  the  hero  of  the 
**  RoUiad."  His  figure  was  handsome,  as  far  as  mere  symmetry  of 
limbs  and  regularity  of. features  can  deserve  that  epithet:  for  Nature 
bad  denied  him  all  pretensions  to  grace  or  elegance.  Neither  was  his 
understanding  apparently  more  cultivated,  than  his  manners  were  re* 
fined.  He  reminded  me  always  of  a  Devonshire  rustic ;  but  he 
possessed  plain  common  sense,  a  manly  mind,  and  the  faculty  of 
stating  his  ideas  in  a  few  strong  words.  Representing  a  great  mari- 
time county,  warmly  attached  to  ministers,  and  looking  constantly  to 
the  peerage  as  his  reward,  he  nevertheless  preserved  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  character.  Whatever  ridicule  the  "RoUiad"  has  af- 
fected to  throw  upon  his  family,  by  making  him  descend  from  Rollo 
the  Norman,  in  the  tenth  century ;  his  ancestors  were  men  of  pro- 
perty and  consideration  in  the  county  of  Devon,  at  least  ever  smce 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  There  had  even  been  a  British  peer- 
a^  in  the  line,  Mr.  Rolle's  uncle,  Henry,  having  been  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  baron,  by  George  the  Second,  though  the  title  expired 
in  his  own  person.  His  nephew  might  therefore  reasonably  hope  to 
revive  it,  by  lending  a  steady  support  to  administration;  and  he 
eventually  obtained  ftis  object  in  1796,  after  twelve  years  of  hard 
parliamentary  service.  Rolle  had  early  rendered  himself  obnoxious 
to  the  opposition ;  first,  by  the  severity  of  his  comments  on  Fox's  re- 
call of  Rodney,  in  Majr  1782;  and  subsequently,  by  his  reflections 
on  Burke's  contempt  of  public  opinion,  in  May  1783,  when  as  pay- 
master, he  restored  Powell  and  Bembridge  to  their  respective  offices, 
after  the  discovery  made  of  their  malversations.  It  is  nevertheless 
probable  that'  these  two  offences  would  scarcely  have  procured  him 
the  distinction  of  giving  his  name  to  the  "  Rolliad,"  if  he  had  not 
aggravated  them  afterwards,  by  throwing  out  some  pointed  animad- 
versions against  Fox,  during  the  session  of  1784,  when  Rolle  treated 
with  contemptuous  levity  his  complaints  respecting  the  violated  rights 
of  the  electors  of  Westminster.  This  last  attack  filling  up  the  mea- 
sure of  his  political  transgressions  as  a  member  of  parliament,  sub- 
jected him  to  the  punishment  of  being  stretched  on  the  rack  of  satire. 

20ik  April — Precisely  at  this  period,  Pitt  moved  the  repeal  of  a  tax 
which  he  himself  had  laid  upon  cotton  in  the  preceding  year,  on  ac- 
count of  the  clamour  excitea  by  its  operation  among  the  manufacturers 
in  the  northern  counties  of  the  kingdom.  Fox,  while  he  seconded  the 
mationy  inveighed  with  acrimony  against  the  financial  system  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  and  Sheridan  brought  forward  an  amend- 
ment calculated  to  show  that  the  manufacturers  being  aggrieved  by 
the  tax,  it  was  become  necessary  to  explain  and  alter  it.  He  added, 
"  I  passed  part  of  last  summer  in  Lancashire,  and  was  an  eye-witness 
to  exertions  made  by  them  to  tranquillize  their  numerous  workmen, 
as  well  as  to  preserve  the  general  tranquillity  of  the  country."  Rolle 
suddenly  interposing  at  this  point  of  the  discussion,  accused  Sheridan 
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with  inflaming  the  public  mind,  and  exciting  by  his  speech  general 
alarm  or  discontent.  **  I  will  not  assert,"  continued  he,  **  whp  was  the 
person  that  went  down  to  Lancashire  in  order  to  indispose  the  manu- 
facturers against  ^the  taxes,  and  to  promote  tumult.  Neither  will  I  say 
who  it  was  that  distributed  seditious  and  inflammatory  handbills  througli- 
out  the  country.  But,  such  was  the  fact ;  and  if  I  could  bring  the 
proof  home  to  the  party  whom  I  suspect, /u;ou/d  take  the  proper  steps 
to  have  his  head  stuck  upon  Temple  Bar.^  An  insinuation  so  serious, 
accompanied  with  such  menaces,  could  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unno* 
ticed  by  those  against  whom  they  were  directed.  Fox  observed,  that 
the  empty  threat  of  sticking  heads  upon  Temple  Bar  merited  no  reply, 
as  he  believed  there  did  not  exist  any  law  which  made  the  distribution 
of  handbills  a  capital  ofience.  **  I  am  ignorant,  however,"  added  he, 
*'  of  the  fact  itself,  and  I  presume  the  honourable  gentleman  is  too 
much  a  man  of  honour  to  make  an  assertion  which  he  knows  he  caft- 
not  prove." 

Sheridan,  rising  in  his  turn,  vindicated  himself  from  the  charge  of 
pronouncing  inflammatory  speeches.  "  With  regard  to  the  handbills," 
said  he,  "I  really  know  nothing  respecting  them;  but  I  can  easily  conjee-  , 
ture  the  reason  of  the  soreness  e^^pressed  on  the  article  of  publications. 
Compositions  less  prosaic,  though  more  popular,  I  believe,  have  produced 
that  irritability.  I  am  aware  that  he  may  suspect  me  to  have  been  the 
author  of  those  productions,  or  at  least  to  have  hsLd  some  connexion 
with  them.  I  do  assure  him,  however,  upon  my  honour,  that  I  never 
saw  one.  line  of  them  till  they  met  my  eye  in  the  newspaper."  The 
allusion  to  the  '*  Rolliad,"  which  was  then  in  universal  circulation,  ex- 
cited general  laughter ;  and  Rolle,  incensed  to  the  highest  degree, 
notwithstanding  Sheridan's  denial,  started  up,  exclaiming,  *'  I  hold  the 
author  of  those  works,  let  him  be  whom  he  may,  as  well  as  the  works 
themselves,  in  sovereign  confempt ;  but,  o^  the  cap  fits  the  tux)  gentk- 
men,  they  are  welcome  to  wear  iL  With  respect  to  the  law  prohibiting 
seditious  handbills  and  their  circulation,  if  no  such  act  exists,  there 
ought  to  be  one  enacted ;  and  if  I  knew  the  person  who  has  commit- 
ted the  ofience,  I  would  take  the  proper  measures  for  bringing  him  to 
punishment"  However  pointed  was  this  language,  it  had  notiiitherto 
discomposed  a  muscle  of  Sheridan's  countenance,  which  rarely,  in- 
deed, manifested  any  symptom  of  anger  or  irritation.  Assuming  never- 
theless a  serious  air,  "  While,"  observed  he,  "  the  gentleman  shoots 
his  bolts  at  random,  I  shall  take  no  notice  of  them ;  but  if  he  charges 
me  with  having  any  concern  in  circulating  seditious  handbills,  I  shall 
reply  to  him,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  in  very  plain  and  very  coarse 
terms."  The  conversation  now  terminated,  Rolle  remaining  silent, 
and  having  only  exposed  himself  needlessly  by  his  interference,  as  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  did  not  come  forward,  either  to  justify  his 
insinuation,  or  to  cover  his  retreat 

May. — Great  mutual  asperity  and  personalities  between  Pitt  and 
Fox  characterised  the  whole  session.  There  never  perhaps  existed  a 
man  in  whose  bosom  the  passions  of  jealousy,  envy,  or  resentment, 
found  less  place  than  in  Fox's,  however  vehement  he  might  be  when 
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declaiming  in  the  house  of  commons.  Nor  did  Pitt  possess  less  eleva- 
tion of  mind ;  but  he  wanted  his  antagonist's  placability  andj)rompt 
oblivibn  of  political  animosities.  Pitt's  principles  were  less  pliant  and 
accommodating ;  his  manners  more  retired,  and  destitute  oi  warmth ; 
his  temper  was  more  irritable,  and  his  exoressions  were  more  elo- 
quently offensive.  We  must  likewise  consider  that  Fox,  at  thirty^ix, 
beheld  himself,  in  consequence  of  his  own  want  of  prudence  and 
moderation,  expelled  from  employment,  necessitous,  and  surrounded 
with  difficulties.  Pitt,  on  the  contrary,  at  only  twenty-six,  stood  on 
the  very  pinnacle  of  royal  and  popular  favour,  invested  with  power, 
and  sustained  by  official  emoluments.  It  demanded,  therefore,  far 
more  philosophy  in  the  chief  of  opposition,  than  in  the  minister,  to 
practise  the  advice  of  Horace  to  Dellius. 

9ih  and.lOth  May. — In  the  irritated  state  of  their  feelings,  scarcely 
aBy  discussion  arose  which  did  not  produce  demonstrations  of  reci-  ^ 
procal  animosity.  Among  the  taxes  which,  in  opening  his  budgetf  Pitt 
proposed  to  the  house,  was  one  to  be  raised  on  maid-servants,  amount- 
ing to  half-a-crown  annually  on  each  individual  where  only  a  single 
female  was  retained.  Fox  objected  to  it ;  adding,  **  I  am  not  impelled 
to  oppose  this  tax  from  any  motives  of  a  factious,  or  party  description ; 
for  I  had  no  participation  in  the  measures  which  have  rendered  neces- 
sary such  heavy  burthens."  The  remark  gave  rise  to  an  acrimonious 
conversation,  in  the  course  of  which  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
made  some  very  invidious  reflections  on  the  coalition  between  Lord 
North  and  Fox.  That  nobleman  was  not  present ;  but  Jenkinson  be- 
ing seated  near  Pitt  on  the  treasury  bench,  Sheridan  observed  that  **  his 
friend  had  indeed  formed  a  coalition  with  the  noble  lord,  which  union 
he  avowed,  and  was  ready  to  defend ;  whereas  the  minister  had  formed 
a  coalition,  of  which  he  took  every  occasion  to  convince  the  house  he 
was  ashamed."  Jenkinson,  thus  designated,  stood  up,  and  after  stating 
that  he  could  not  avoid  taking  notice  of  allusions  which  were  evidently 
levelled  at  himself,  added,  '<  I  by  no  means  wish  to  deny  that  I  sup- 

Eorted  many  of  Lord  North's  measures,  during  his  administration ; 
ut,  in  the  office  which  I  filled  as  secretary  of  war,  I  was  not  respon- 
sible for  the  ministerial  plans  sent  me  from  the  treasury.'^  Having 
vindicated  himself  on  this  point,  by  showing  that  he*  only  performed  a 
subordinate  part  during  the  American  contest,  he  next  adverted  to  the 
tax  on  female  servants,  which  formed  the  subject  of  debate.  With 
a  degree  of  humour  which  I  never  knew  him  display  on  any  other  oc- 
casion, **  I  apprehend,"  said  he,  "  that  this  MaicPs  Tragedy  is  only 
played  off  as  a  performance  calculated  to  expose  the  minister,  rather 
than  as  a  serious  ground  of  complaint  against  the  proposed  tax,  which 
is  imposed  with  so  light  a  hand,  that  no  person  can  justly  term  it  a 
grievance." 

Courtenay,  nevertheless,  unwilling  to  let  pass  so  fair  an  opportunity 
of  attacking  Pitt,  and  setting  at  defiance  all  ordinary  rules  of  parlia- 
mentary decorum,  presented  himself  to  the  speaker's  notice.  Having 
first  exhorted  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  take  warning  by  the 
fate  of  Orpheus,  who  fell  a  victim  to  his  want  of  indulgence  towards 
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the  other  sex ;  he  observed  that  the  measure  was  dii^ected  against  a 
commodity  at  which  no  other  minister  had  ever  ventured  publicly  to 

f)oint  Adverting  next  to  the  memorable  history  of  Wat  Tyler's  rebel- 
ion,  "  Then,"  said  he, "  for  the  first  time  in  modem  ages,  was  started  the 
idea  of  taxing  female  commodities.  But,  it  being  alleged  that  the 
oSiect  of  taxation  was  not  yet  arrived  at  sufficient  maturity  to  become 
liable  to  such  an  operation  of  finance,  an  exciseman  was  despatched  to 
examine  into  the  affair.  He  having  previously  consulteci  the  Ihen 
master  of  the  roUs^,  that  law-officer  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion,  that 
sttch  a  scrutiny  was  legal.  It  produced,  however,  as  we  know,  a  vio- 
lent insurrection,  which  could  not  be  suppressed  without  much  blood- 
shed." The  allusion  to  Kenyon  and  the  Westminster  scrutiny  was 
followed  by  a  sarcasm  levelled  at  Jenkinson,  who  had  recently  stopped 
up  a  number  of  windows  in  his  country-house  of  Addiscombe  Place, 
near  Croydon,  on  account  of  the  heavy  additional  duty  laid  on  them 
by  Pitt,  in  the  preceding  session. 

"With  respect,"  continued  Courtenay,  "to  the  opinion  delivered 
fi"om  the  treasury  bench,  that  the  tax  on  maid-servants  is  so  light  as 
not  to  be  worthy  of  evasion,  or  to  merit  the  name  of  a  grievance ;  I 
can  assure  the  house,  that  individuals,  however  exalted  may  be  their 
rank,  or  however  affluent  their  fortune,  notwithstanding  they  enjoy  six 
or  seven  sinecure  pensums^  yet  have  not  the  less  thought  proper  to  block 
up  most  of  their  xdndows,  in  order  to  et>ade  the  commtUation  tax" — 
"  Ireland,"  concluded  he,  "  is  a  country  to  which,  in  common  with  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  I  feel  much  attachment;  and  I  can 
answer  for  it,  that  the  present  measure  is  not  an  Irish  proposition.  No 
act  of  administration,  on  the  contrary,  can  render  him  more  unpopular 
in  the  sister  kingdom,  than  taxing  such  a  commodity ;  and  on  these 

f  rounds  I  make  no  question  of  being  supported  by  evety  Irish  member," 
have  given  the  salient  points  of  Courtenay's  speech,  which  I  heard 
him  pronounce,  because  its  personalities,  when  added  to  its  indecorum, 
may  convey  some  idea  of  the  nature,  language,  and  limits  of  debate 
in  1785.  Such  violations  of  decency,  however  highly  seasoned  they 
might  be  with  Attic  wit,  and  enriched  by  classic  citations, — for  no 
man  better  knew  than  Courtenay,  how  to  invoke  at  will,  Horace  or 
Juvenal,  Pope  or  Prior, — ^yet,  from  the  greater  refinement  of  the  pre- 
sent times,  would  scarcely  be  tolerated  within  the  walls  of  the  house 
of  commons  in  1818. 

But  the  great  feature  which  characterised  the  session  under  review, 
was  the  attempt  made  by  administration,  to  form  a  commercial  union 
with  Ireland.  It  is  commonly  known  in  our  parliamentary  history  by 
the  name  of  "  The  Irish  Propositions ;"  and  to  them  Courtenay  made 
allusion,  when  he  asserted  that "  a  tax  on  servant-maids  would  not  by 
any  means  be  an  Irish  proposition."  Unquestionably,  after  the  political 
emancipation  of  Ireland  from  British  supremacy,  and  all  legislative 
control,  which  took  place  in  1782,  the  wish  to  re-unite  the  two  coun- 
tries by  the  chain  of  mutual  benefits,  and  an  equal  participation  of  the 
advantages  of  trade,  was  worthy  of  a  patriot  minister.  But,  if  the 
project  did  honour  to  its  authors,  the  means  by  which  they  intended 
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to  realize  it  did  not  appear  to  have  received  all  the  previous  conside- 
ration requisite  for  a  subject  of  such  magnitude,  intricacy,  and  vast 
national  importance.  Pitt,  when  he  undertook  so  arduous,  as  well  as 
complicated  a  work,  demanding  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the 
ramifications  of  trade  between  the  two  kingdoms,  had  not,  however, 
the  presumption  to  trust  solely  to  his  own  knowledge.  Op  Jenkinson  he 
principally,  and  almost  exclusively,  relied;  only  reserving  to  himself 
the  task  of  explaining  the  project,  and  decorating  it  with  all  the  graces 
of  persuasion.  We  may  safely  assume  that  the  peerage  to  which 
Jenkinson  was  elevated  in  the  succeeding  year,  constituted  the  remu- 
neration stipulated  for  his  assistance  in  maturing  and  supporting  this 
favourite  measure  of  the  minister.  Mr.  Orde,  (since  raised  likewise 
to  the  British  peerage,)  then  secretary  for  Ireland,  opened  it  uhdeij.the 
form  o{ propositions^  in  the  house  of  commons  of  that  kingdom,  early 
in  the  month  of  February ;  and  after  the  interval  of  about  a  fortnight, 
they  having  been  assented  to  in  the  Irish  parliament,  Pitt  regularly 
introduced  the  business  from  the  treasury  bench.  The  propositions, 
or  articles  of  commercial  union,  eleven  in  number,  were  read ;  and 
the  great  principles  on  which  reposed  the  system  itself,  received  all 
the  illustration  which  could  be  derived  from  eloquence.  Far,  how- 
ever, from  yielding  an  immediate  assent  to  the  plan,  however  seduc- 
tive in  theory.  Lord  North,  Fox,  and  Eden,  while  they  professed  a 
desire  to  receive  further  elucidation,  and  to  reserve  their  final  opinion 
till  they  should  be  better  informed,  nevertheless  stated,  even  in  this 
early  stage,  many  doubts  respecting  the  policy  and  the  practicability 
of  the  measure  itself. 

Throughout  the  months  of  March  and  April,  various  discussions 
took  place  relative  to  it,  in  all  of  which  the  impediments  to  its  com- 
pletion seemed  to  multiply  and  gain  strength.  The  minister.  Fox  ob- 
served, had  begun  in  the  wrong  place,  by  communicating  the  propo- 
sitions to  the  Irish  parliament  before  they  were  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
English  house  of  commons ; — a  remark  which,  I  own,  appeared  to  me 
to  be  just.  Very  early  in  March,  petitions  began  to  pour  in  against 
it ;  first,  from  Liverpool :  next,  from  Manchester ;  and  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month,  Mr.  Stanley,  one  of  the  representatives  for  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  presented  a  petition  transmitted  to  him  by  his  consti- 
tuents, with  eighty  thousand  annexed  signatures.  Such  an  opposition, 
not  made  by  individuals  within  the  walls  of  the  house,  to  whom  fac- 
tious motives  might  have  been  imputed,  but  originating  among  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  classes,  might,  it  was  natural  to 
suppose,  have  compelled  the  administration  to  pause  before  they  pushed 
forward  their  plan.  Every  obstacle  or  remonstrance  which  arose, 
appeared  nevertheless  rather  to  irritate,  than  to  convince,  or  to  arrest, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  who  reluctantly,  and  after  conside- 
rable difficulty,  acquiesced  in  allowing  the  different  petitioners  to  be 
separately  heard  by  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  house.  Nearlv  twelve 
weeks  unavoidably  elapsed  in  these  examinations;  throughout  the 
whole  of  which  time,  Jenkinson  performed,  if  not  the  first,  certainly 
the  second  part    Nor  was  it  till  the  month  of  May  was  considerably 
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advanced,  that  Pitt  brought  forward  the  propositions^  now  augmented 
from  eleven  to  twenty-seven,  as  well  as  modified  and  altered  upon 
many  materia^  points. 

12th  May. — Few  debates  which  have  ever  arisen  in  either  house  of 
parliament,  can  compete  in  importance  or  in  interest  with  the  discus- 
sion of  that  memorable  evening.  The  attendance  bore  a  proportion 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  subject ;  the  members  on  the  division  exceed- 
ing, I  believe,  any  which  had  been  witnessed  within  those  walls  since 
the  concluding  weeks  of  Lord  North's  administration.  Pitt  opened 
the  subject  with  consummate  ability ;  but,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  with 
the  oratory  of  a  sophist,  or  a  rhetorician,  rather  than  in  the  temperate 
and  well-matured  language  of  a  wise  statesman.  On  the  contrary, 
FcNC,  though,  in  my  opinion,  too  diffuse,  (a  fault  which  distinguished 
almost  every  speech  that  he  made  on  great  occasions,)  yet  exhibited 
a  far  more  unprejudiced,  comprehensive,  calm,  and  sound  intellect, 
than  his  adversary.  He  appealed  solely  to  the  reason  and  understand- 
ing of  his  audience:  while  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  confident 
of  being  supported  by  an  overwhelming  majorit v,  seemed  to  think  that 
he  might  substitute  his  own  will  in  the  place  of  those  commanding  mo- 
tives of  state  policy,  which  ought  alone  to  have  determined  his  con- 
duct. After  exposing  under  various  aspects  the  contradictions,  the 
pertinacity,  the  injurious  consequences,  and  the  political  errors  that  met 
in  the  ministerial  plan,  Fox  reverted  to  topics  of  a  personal  nature. 
Jenkinson  formed  the  object  of  these  observations,  which  laid  bare  to 
inspection  the  concealed  net-work  by  which,  as  Fox  asserted,  the 
minister  was  held  in  dependence  on  the  secret  adviser  of  the  sovereign. 
The  board  of  trade,  abolished  in  1782,  having  been  erected  anew  with- 
in three  years  after  its  suppression,  under  the  denomination  of  a  "  com- 
mittee of  council  for  the  superintendence  of  C4>mmerce,"  Jenkinson 
was  placed  at  its  head.  Fox  directed  all  the  severity  of  his  animad- 
versions against  this  appointment,  wiiich  again  called  out  Jenkinson 
into  public  and  active  employment  under  government,  after  he  had  re- 
mained ever  since  Lord  North's  resignation,  without  ofiice,  in  a  species 
of  political  eclipse. 

These  remarks  were  followed  by  others,  calculated  to  exhibit  the 
minister  as  a  mere  puppet,  controlled  by  an  unseen  but  superior  power. 
•*  Until  of  late,"  exclaimed  Fox,  "  he  has  aflfccted  to  disclaim  any  con- 
nexion with  certain  obnoxious  characters.  In  a  high  tone,  he  disavowed 
and  reprobated  all  friendship  with  the  individual  who  has  long  been 
suspected  of  exercising  an  unconstitutional  influence  over  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country.  Such  was  the  language  at  the  time  when  a  mo- 
mentary popularity,  founded  on  delusion,  placed  him,  as  we  conceived, 
above  the  degradation  of  such  an  alliance.  The  case  is  now  altered. 
He  has  involved  himself  by  his  temerity,  his  confidence  in  his  own 
ability,  and  his  presumption,  in  a  dilemma  relative  to  Ireland,  from 
which  he  knows  not  how  to  extricate  himself.  Misery  makes  us  ac^ 
quainted  with  strange  companions.  Now  that  he  begins  to  feel  his 
weakness  and  insecurity,  his  expressions  are  less  inflated,  and  his  proud 
rejection  of  obnoxious  associates  is  heard  no  more. 
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**  Te1«phu9  et  t'ekus,  cum  pauper  et  ezal  uterque, 
Projicit  ampuliaa,  et  BesquipedUia  rerfoa." 

He  is  DOW  reduced  to  invoke  assistance  on  any  terms,  and  from  any 
quarter.  The  Irish  propositions^  ill  digested,  and  framed  for  the  sur- 
render of  every  object  dear  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  have  ex- 
cited universal  alarm.  He  is  fallen  from  his  elevation.  Hence  it  arises, 
that  the  tight  of  injluence  has  condescended  to  shine  down  upon  him  with 
unusual  lustre^    He  has  been  openly  comforted  and  carested.^^ 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  a  minister  accustomed  to  meet, 
and  to  repel,  every  accusation  which  the  ingenuity  of  party  could  {^ 
bricate,  and  little  disposed  to  give  quarter  when  misrepresented  or  c# 
tacked,  would  have  risen  to  efface  the  impression  made  llppW's 
speech.  I  own,  I  anticipated  it  with  a  sort  of  certainty.   He  ipvenne- 
less  sat  silent    His  conduct  had  been  different  on  the  12th  of  January 
1784,  when,  under  a  similar  imputation,  he  instantly  denied  his  know- 
ledge o{  any  secret  influence.   But  he  was  not  then  supported  by  a  ma- 
jority.   Jenkinson  indeed  attempted  to  answer  Fox's  objections  to  the 
propositions;  but  he  neither  noticed,  nor  did  he  resent,  nor  still  less  did 
ne  deny,  the  imputation  of  maintaining  a  secret  communication  with 
the  sovereign.     He  observed  indeed,  that  personal  allusions  bad  been 
made  to  himself;  only  adding,  *'  No  charge  can,  however,  be  brought 
against  me,  except  a  steady  adherence  to  the  party  with  whom  I  am 
connected  in  politics."    The  discussion  having  already  been  protracted 
almost  till  five  in  the  morning ;  and  sixteen  new  resolutions  having 
grown  out  of  the  original  eleven,  to  the  probable  operation  or  effect  of 
which  the  far  greater  part  of  the  members  present  were  necessarily 
strangers ;  an  immediate  adjournment  was  moved  by  Lord  North.  A 
violent  cry  of  Question  arising  from  the  ministerial  benches,  Fox  at- 
tempted to  arrest  their  impatience,  by  representing,  that  if  they  insisted 
to  force  a  division,  they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  wait  several 
hours  longer  before  it  took  place.    ^  The  question,"  added  he,  <*  is  big 
with  destruction  to  the  empire ;  and  I  therefore  beseech  the  minister, 
for  the  honour  of  this  assembly,  as  he  values  the  prosperity  of  the  two 
countries,  as  he  respects  his  own  character,  to  allow  us  to  pause,  and . 
to  resume  the  debate  on  a  future  day !"    Some  moments  of  suspense 
took  place,  Pitt  declining  to  make  any  reply ;  when  Dundas  rising, 
observed  with  a  smile,  that  the  appearance  of  the  morning  was  pleas- 
ing in  the  highest  degree.     "  The  house,"  continued  he,  *'  seems  to  be 
in  good  spirits ;  and  there  is  no  impediment  to  prevent  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  from  entertaining  us,  if  he  thinks  proper,  with  a  speech 
of  two  or  three  hours.     The  circumstance  is  one  to  which  this  audi- 
ence JCaccustomed,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  will  listen  to 
him  with  pleasure." 

A  refusal  to  adjourn,  rendered  still  more  irritating  by  the  mode  and 
language  in  which  it  was  conveyed,  called  up  Rigby,  formerly  the 
friend  and  ally  of  Dundas,  though  now  enlisted  under  the  banners  of 
the  coaSticn.  He  reprobated  the  conduct  of  ministers  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  but  he  no  longer  excited  the  attention  with  which,  during  Lord 
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North's  administration,  he  was  heard  whenever  he  mixed  in  debate. 
Lord  Surrey  and  others,  nevertheless,  sustaining  Fox's  demand  of  im- 
mediate adjournment,  and  Pitt  persisting  in  sullen  silence,  Powis  de- 
clared that  the  state  of  his  health  would  not  permit  him  to  remain  any 
longer  in  so  crowded  a  house.  He  demanded,  therefore,  time,  as  in- 
dispensable for  enabling  him  to  comprehend  and  examine  the  new  prO" 
positions  submitted  to  their  consideration.  Having  asked  whether 
many  gentlemen  present  were  not  in  a  similar  predicament,  he  added, 
"  If  they  are,  they  will  not  act  conscientiously  unless  they  vote  with 
me.  They  must  be,  on  the  contrary,  traitors,  lost  to  every  principle 
at  honour  and  of  honesty,  if  they  vote  with  the  minister  on  a  question 
oFsucb  national  importance,  which  they  acknowledge  that  they  do  not 
undinAfed."  Pitt,  who  dreaded  the  effect  of  Powis's  appeal,  having 
observedi  that,  **  notwithstanding  this  ostentatious  display  oi  conscience, 
honour,  and  honesty,  he  believed  there  were  many  individuals  present 
of  as  pure  integrity,  and  as  respectable  characters,  who  could  con- 
scientiously vote  with  him  upon  the  question,"  Powis  rose  a  second 
time.  "  It  is  not  my  intention,"  replied  he,  "  to  encroach  on  the  special 
prerogative  arrogated  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  the  right  of 
using  instdting  lariguage  to  members  of  this  assembly.  As  little  do  I 
mean  to  invade  his  peculiar  privilege  of  using  sarcastic  expressions 
towards  all  those  who  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  together  with  every 
other  personal  affi'ont  suggesting  itself  to  an  irritable  and  inflammatory 
temper.  But  I  will  repeat,  that  those  persons  who  do  not  understand 
the  propositions  any  more  than  myself,  cannot  conscientiously  vote  for 
the  question." 

Fox  having  likewise  depictured  the  difficulty  of  comprehending  a 
subject  so  complicated,  added,  **  He  must  possess  an  intellect  not  s:iveD 
to  the  general  race  of  mankind,  and  infinitely  superior  to  any  that  / 
can  claim,  who  pretends,  on  so  transient  a  view  of  the  present  mea- 
sure, to  decide  upon  its  merits.  If,  without  understanding  it,  he  blind- 
ly supports  it,  he  is  guilty  of  such  a  violation  of  his  duty  as  no  subse- 
quent penitence  can  expiate.  He  sacrifices  the  commerce  of  his 
country  to  the  whistling  of  a  name.  The  minister  who  can  stake  his 
official  existence  on  the  success  of  the  question  before  us,  must  be  lost 
to  all  sense  of  character :  while  he  who  servilely  acquiesces,  sinks 
below  the  situation  of  a  senator,  and  disgraces  the  name  of  an  Eng- 
lishman." Notwithstanding  these  severe  denunciations,  two  members 
had  the  courage  to  rise,  and  to  avow  that  they  stood  precisely  in  the 
predicament  described ;  namely,  of  not  understanding  the  propositionSf 
and  ^et  being  ready  to  vote  them,  upon  grounds  of  confidence  in  the 
administration.  The  firsts  who  is  now  one  of  the  greatest  and 
wealthiest  noblemen  in  the  kingdom, — an  earl,  decorated  wih  the 
order  of  the  garter^  and  distinguished  by  the  personal  favour  of  the 
regent, — was  then  the  eldest  son  of  a  Yorkshire  clergyman,  rector  of 
Swillington  in  the  same  county,  of  very  limited  fortune,  though  of 
ancient  descent ;  and  who  had  been  raised  to  the  baronetage,  early  in 
the  present  reign.  I  mean,  the  late  Rev.  Sir  William  Lowther.  His 
son,  a  man  of  very  moderate  parts,  was  one  of  the  representatives  for 
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the  county  of  Cumberland ;  a  distinction  which  he  owed  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale.  By»  him^  to  whom  Mr.  Lowther 
was  distantly  related,  he  was  finally  adopfed ;  Lord  Lonsdale  n^ver 
having  had  any  issue  by  his  marriage  with  Lady  Mary  Stuart, 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Bute. 

The  second  person  who  ventured  to  make  the  same  avowal,  Sir 
Gregory  Page  Turner,  was  distinguished  by  great  eccentricities  of 
deportment ;  such,  indeed,  as  to  call  into  question,  on  some  occasions, 
the  sanity  of  his  mind.  I  confess,  nevertheless,  that  Fox's  and 
Powis's  severe  animadversions  on' the  conduct  of  those  individuals, 
who  entrusted  their  political  conscience  to  ministerial  direction,  bo^ 
peared  to  me  unjust,  as  applied  to  the  subject  under  debate.  PlpA 
biy,  among  the  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  members  whf^^^j^lly 
divided  on  the  question,  not  thirty-six  were  competent  to  forqjj  a  sound 
estimate  of  the  utility,  or  pernicious  nature,  of  ike  propositions.  So 
vast  a  scope  did  they  embrace,  and  so  ditlicult  was  it  to  adopt  any 
well-matured  opinion  respecting  their  consequences  to  the  two  coun- 
tries. Under  such  circumstances,  what  other  course  could  a  popular 
assembly  pursue,  than  to  follow  the  authority  of  men  who  during  suc- 
cessive months  had  applied  their  faculties  to  the  object?  I  am  unable, 
even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  three-and-thirty  years,  to  say,  whether 
the  Irish  propositions  would,  or  would  not,  have  been  productive  of 
benefit  to  the  two  kingdoms.  Yet  I  decline  to  think  tnat  the  Irish 
nation,  though  they  might  have  sacrificed  their  independence  on  par- 
ticular points  of  commercial  regulation  or  legislation,  would  have 
received  solid  compensations  of  many  kinds  for  any  such  renuncia- 
tion. But  ignorance  pervaded  equally  the  ministerial  and  the  oppo- 
sition benches,  though  only  two  individuals  then  rose  to  make  the 
confession.  A  third  member,  Humphrey  Minchin,  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives for  Oakhampton,  soon  afterwards  followed  their  example. 
Minchin  possessed  extensive  information,  was  versed  in  parliamentary 
business,  and  performed  a  conspicuous  part  among  the  opposition 
leaders.  On  the  30th  of  May,  he  moved  to  adjourn  3ie  consideration 
of  the  Irish  propositions  for  three  months.  '*  Throughout  the  whole 
pwgress  of  this  most  important  measure,"  said  he,  "  I  have  daily  at- 
tended, and  attentively  listened  to  every  conversation  respecting  it. 
But  I  have  not  hitherto  voted  once ;  and  the  reason  is, — I  am  not 
ashamed  to  make  the  avowal : — it  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  under- 
stand  the  resolutions.  I  am  however  able  to  add,  that  I  by  no  means 
stand  alone  in  this  predicament  Many  men  of  undoubted  abilities^  in 
as  well  as  out  of  this  assembly,  are  in  the  same  situation.  Nay,  I  be- 
Ueve  I  may  safely  assert  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  both  countries  are 
in  a  state  of  equal  ignorance  relative  to  the  true  scope,  import,  and 
above  all,  the  results  to  be  expected  from  the  propositions." 

Nine-tenths  of  the  house  of  commons  possessed  neither  leisure,  nor 
ability,  nor  inclination  to  investigate  so  deep  a  subject,  even  had  more 
time  been  granted  for  the  purpose.  And  could  it  be  expected  that 
they  would  nullify  their  own  votes?  The  demand,  however  specious, 
Fox  well  knew,  was  destitute  of  solidity ;  calculated  rather  to  afford 
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matter  for  declamation,  than  for  just  accusation.  Eden,  who,  upon 
a]l  questions  of  commerce  or  oHmilfactures,  occupied  among  the  op- 
position  the  same  place  which  Jenkinson  filled  under  administrationt 
terminated  this  long  debate.  Vainly,  however,  did  he  adjure  the 
minister  to  postpone,  even  for  a  day,  the  consideration  of  so  momen- 
tous a  subject;  though  he  reminded  Pitt  of  the  precipitation  with 
which  the  vote  respecting  ike  Westminster  scrutiny  had  been  carried, 
and  of  the  disgrace  that  succeeded.  **  At  nearly  as  late  an  hour  as 
we  are  now  deoating,"  said  Eden,  ^*  in  the  triumph  of  party,  was  that 
ill*fated  victory  obtained ;  a  measure  which,  even  in  the  opinion  of 
t^se  who  carried  it,  as  well  as  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  can 
49er  be  mentioned  except  in  terms  of  shame  or  of  indignation."  The 
treoJniytench  making  no  reply,  the  division  immediately  took  place* 
It  fully  Qflualled  the  ministerial  expectations;  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  members  blindly  supporting  Pitt,  while  Fox  numbered  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five,  who  voted  for  the  adjournment  I  believe, 
during  the  whole  time  that  I  sat  in  parliament,  I  never  remained  till 
so  late  an  hour  in  the  house.  When  I  passed  the  Horse  Guards  in 
my  way  home,  the  clock  pointed  to  half-past  eight  During  the  dis- 
cussions respectinff  Wilkes,  in  the  first  years  of  the  present  reign,  as  I 
have  been  assured  by  old  members,  the  debate  lasted  on  one,  if  not 
on  more  than  one  occasion, -till  nine  in  the  morning. 

10^  May. — The  asperity  and  recrimination  which  characterised 
the  early  stages  of  the  Irish  propositions^  by  no  means  diminished  io 
violence  as  that  measure  advanced  towards  its  completion.  Burke, 
after  comparing  the  situation  of  the  British  government  Relative  to 
Ireland,  with  the  position  of  England  and  America  in  1774;  the  mo- 
ther country  in  both  cases  attempting,  through  the  medium  of  par^ 
Hament,  to  raise  a  revenue  by  legislative  regulations ;  attacked  Pitt 
in  a  very  sensitive  part  Observing  Jenkinson  seated  on  his  right 
hand, "  The  chancellor  of  the  excheouer,"  exclaimed  Burke, "  mounted 
aloft  on  the  shoulders  of  his  right  nonourable  friend,  seems  to  set  at 
defiance  all  argument,  and  to  despise  every  remonstrance.  I  envy  not 
the  statue  its  pedestal,  nor  the  pedestal  its  statue :  one  is  well  adapted 
to  the  other."  Fox  pursuing  the  simile,  "  If,"  said  he,  **  following 
the  example  of  the  present  minister,  1  had  nought,  when  in  office,  the 
species  of  support  illustrated  by  the  pedestal  and  the  statue^  I  should 
not  on  the  present  day  be  accused  of  having  manifested  personal 
ambition  or  temerity,  during  the  time  that  I  occupied  a  share  in  the 

S)vornment  But  I  seek  not  for  such  support  My  only  pedestal  is 
e  British  constitution.*'  Though  Jenkinson  remained  silent  under 
these  imputations,  with  which  he  was  perhaps  not  wholly  dissatisfied, 
yet  Dundas  did  not  allow  them  to  pass  unnoticed.  While  answering 
Fox,  he  remarked  that  the  pedestal  and  the  statue  which  Burke^s 
fancy  had  formed,  must  have  oeen  founded  in  some  mistake.  '*  I  con- 
ceive," added  Dundas,  '*he  alluded  to  the  pedestal  on  which  the  late 
secretary  of  state  attempted  to  place  himselt,  and  to  bury  under  it  the 
constitution  of  his  country.  fVe  seek  only  constitutional  support 
The  support  to  which  he  and  his  friends  trust,  is  not  so  constitutional: 
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buty  such  as  itisj  I  tmU  tud  specify  it;  for  it  is  unfit  to  be  mentioned 
here."  The  allusion  thus  made  to'  tho  rrince  of  Wales,  could  not  be 
misunderstood.  Pitt  nevertheless,  conscious  that  such  an  insinuation 
did  not  admit  of  proof,  with  great  ingenuity  attempted  to  give  it  a 
more  general  and  undefined  application. 

"  I  rise,"  said  he,  "  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  a  subject  which,  on 
this  evening,  has  assumed  a  most 'poetic  and  picturesque  appearance. 
I  mean,  the  happy  Jdea  of  a  statue  and  a  pedestal  After  havfing  de* 
rived  so  nyjcb  advantage  from  it  in  argument,  I  hope  its  inventor  will 
^llow  us  to  see  it  under  a  difiereni  dress ;  as  it  seems  highly  calcu- 
lated to  gratify  another  sense^  if  decorated  with  proper  coiouring." — 
**  With  respect  to  a  constibUional  support  of  a  nature  unfit  or  indsii' 
cate  to  mention  in  this  house^  the  most  constitutional  support  which 
I  can  conceive,  is  the  confidence  of  the  crown,  of  parliament, 
and  of  the  nation.  But,  if  a  set  of  men  could  exist,  who  having 
stormed  the  cabinet,  and  distributed  among  themselves  the  severd 
departments  of  government,  should  form  a  regular  system  for  degrad- 
ing their  royal  master  to  a  cypher  in  the  state; — ^if  they  should 
then  endeavour  to  secure  possession  of  their  power  by  erecting  a  new 
and  unconstituiicnal  executive  authority ; — I  desire  to  ask  whether  the 
support  which  they  seek  can,  with  any  sort  of  regard  to  parliamentary 
decorum,  be  mentioned  in  this  assembly  ?"  Having  extricated  Dundas 
by  so  dexterous  an  explanation  of  his  speech,  Pitt  proceeded  to  defend 
toe  measure  under  consideration.  Nor  did  the  bouse  desert  him,  as 
one  hundred  and  ninety-five  members  supported  administration  on  the 
division.  Fox  could  only  number  nuiety.  But  the  party,  however 
outvoted  in  parliament,  took  their  full  revenge  in  ridicule,  wit,  and . 
poetry.  The  statue  and  the  pedestal  were  exhibited  under  various 
forms.  One  of  the  *^  Probationary  Odes,"  published  at  this  time,  thus 
describes  Pitt  and  Jenkinsoa 

**  Lo  !  hMid  in  hand,  adyance  th'  enamour'd  pair ; 
This,  Chatham's  son,  and  that,  the  drud^  of  Bute. 
Proud  of  their  mutual  love. 
Like  Nisus  and  Euryalus  they  more  ; 

To  glory's  steepest  heights  together  tend. 
Each  careless  for  himself  each  anxious  for  his  friend ! 
Hail  !  associate  politicians  ! 
Hail !  sublime  arithmeticians ! 
Hail  {  vast  exbaustless  source  of  Irish  fropontictu  /** 

Mtk — 80^  May. — The  session  was  principally,  if  not  solely  pro- 
tracted, by  the  perilous  attempt  to  frame  a  commercial  union  between 
England  and  Ireland*  Pitt's^in^'A  proposition,  which  stated  that  '*  the 
laws  for  regulatinff  trade  and  navigation  should  be  the  same  in  both 
countries,  and  binding  Ireland  to  adopt  all  such  regulations  as  Great 
Britain  should  enact,"  appeared  to  be  subversive  of  the  legislative 
independence  of  the  former  kingdom,  though  many  ingenious  reasons 
were  adduced  by  ministers  to  prove  the  contrary.  Lord  Beauchamp, 
who  lock  a  leading  part  in  the  debate  which  arose  on  this  propasitioHf 
moved  an  amendment  to  it    He  occupied  no  mean  place  in  the  ranks 
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of  opposition,  and  spoke,  whenever  he  addressed  the  hoDse,  if  not  with 
eloquence,  at  least  with  the  knowledge  of  the  subject.  His  person, 
elegantly  formed,  rose  above  the  ordinary  height ;  and  his  manners 
were  noble,  yet  ingratiating.  Few  individuals  in  either  house  of  par- 
liament could  feel  a  deeper  interest  in  maintaining  and  cementing  the 
union  of  the  two  countries;  he  being  heir  to  a  vast  patrimonial  pro- 

Eerty  situate  in  Ireland.  Like  most,  or  all  the  members  of  his  family, 
e  was  accused  of  loving  money ;  and  before  he  completed  his  thirty- 
fourth  year,  he  had  married  two  of  the  richest  heiresses  of  high  birth 
to  be  found  in  England.  The  first,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Lord 
Windsor,  could  boast  of  few  personal  attractions ;  but  tne  second,  be- 
sides the  gifts  of  fortune,  had  received  from  nature  such  a  degree  of 
beauty  as  is  rarely  bestowed  upon  woman.  Lady  Beauchamp,  in 
17S5,  though  even  then  no  longer  in  her  first  youth,  possessed  extraor- 
dinary charms.  At  the  present  time,  in  1818,  when  she  numbers  over 
her  head  nearly  sixty  winters,  she  is  still  capable  of  inspiring  passion. 
That  she  does  indeed  inspire  passion  in  some  sense  of  the  word,  must 
be  assumed  from  the  empire  which  she  maintains  at  this  hour  over 
the  regent ; — an  empire  depending,  however,  from  the  first  moment  of 
its  origin,  more  on  intellectual  and  moral  endowments,  than  on  corpo- 
real qualities,  and  reposing  principally  on  admiration  or  esteem.  We 
may  reasonably  doubt  whether  Diana  de  Poitiers,  Ninon  de  TEnclos, 
or  Marion  de  I'Orme,  three  women  who  preserved  their  powers  of 
captivating  mankind  even  in  the  evening  of  life^  could  exhibit  at  her 
age  finer  remains  of  female  grace  than  the  Marchioness  of  Hertford 
retains  at  the  present  day. — Lord  Beauchamp's  amendment  could 
only  procure  thirty-six  supporters,  while  one  hundred  and  ninety-four 
voted  with  government.  But  it  was  not  until  the  last  days  of  May, 
that  the  resolutions  having  finally  passed  the  house  of  commons,  the 
Marquis  of  Graham  carried  them  up  to  the  bar  of  the  peers. 

June. — Among  the  members  who  occupied  throughout  the  session 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  notice,  must  be  accounted  Beaufoy.  On 
all  subjects  connected  with  commerce,  he  displayed  a  great  variety 
of  information,  and  his  intentions  were  always  directea  to  national 
benefit  Strongly  attached  to  the  administration,  he  nevertheless  pre- 
served his  independence  of  character,  and  might  be  esteemed  rather  a 
friend,  than  a  follower,  of  the  minister.  Few  persons  appeared  so 
attentive  to  the  aids  of  dress  as  Beaufoy,  who  rarely  or  never  took  his 
seat  except  attired  with  more  than  ordinary  care.  Indeed,  it  was 
commonly  said,  that  whenever  he  intended  to  speak  on  any  question, 
he  prepared  his  figure  for  the  act,  not  less  than  his  mind ;  under  a 
conviction  that  his  oratory  produced  a  more  favourable  impression, 
and  was  assisted  by  external  elegance  of  appearance.  His  delivery, 
measured,  grave,  and  sonorous,  was  as  far  removed  from  the  preci- 
sion of  Bankes,  as  from  the  fluency  of  Wilberforce.  He  possessed 
much  command  of  expression,  and  even  dignity  of  language;  but 
there  was  in  his  manner  something  theatrical,  which  dimmished  the 
effect  of  his  eloquence.    I  have  been  assured  that  he  received  lessons 
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of  enunciation  from  old  Sheridan,  who  gave  lectures  on  the  study  and 
practice  of  oratory  as  t  science. 

Beaufoy  manifested  on  every  occasion  the  most  deeply«rooted  pre- 
judices against  Lord  North,  as  the  conductor  of  the  American  war; 
a  circumstance  which,  when  added  to  his  predilection  for  Pitt,  pro- 
cured him  a  distinguished  niche  in  the  *^  Rolliad."  That  production 
thus  describes  him. 

*'  Lo!  Beaufoy  rises,  friend  to  soft  repose, 
Whose  gentle  accents  prompt  the  house  to  doze. 
His  cadence  just  a  general  sleep  provokes, 
Almost  as  quickly  as  Sir  Mdun^i  jokes. 
Thy  slumbers.  North,  he  strives  tn  vain  lo  break  \ 
When  all  are  sleeping,  thou  wouldst  scarce  awake^ 
Tho*  from  his  lips  severe  invectives  fell. 
Sharp  as  the  acid  he  delights  to  sell.'*  ^ 

In  order  that  the  illusion  contained  in  the  last  line  might  not  be  mis- 
taken, the  '*  Rolliad"  subjoins,  <'  This  accomplished  orator,  although 
the  elegance  of  his  diction,  and  smoothness  of  his  manner,  partale 
rather  of  the  properties  of  oil,  is,  in  his  commercial  capacity,  a  dealer 
in  vinegar."  Sir  Richard  was  designed  for  Siir  Richard  ffifl,  as 
Sir  Joseph  always  signified  Sir  Joseph  M€ubey^  throughout  the 
"RoUiad." 

Nor  was  this  the  only  mention  made  of  Beaufoy  in  the  satirical 
compositions  of  that  period  which  emanated  from  Fox's  party.  In 
one  of  the  "  Political  Eclocues,"  published  towards  the  ena  of  1786, 
entitled  "Margaret  Nicholson,"  he  is  introduced.  The  eclogue  in 
question,  (written  as  a  parody  on  the  "Daphnis"  of  Virgil,  where 
Menalcas  and  Mopsus  contend  in  alternate  verse,)  presents  Wilkes 
and  Jenkinson  congratulating  each  other  on  the  kind's  recent  escape 
from  assassination.  Beaufoy  was  accustomed  sometimes  to  entertain 
the  cabinet  at  his  house  in  Great  George-street ;  in  allusion  to  which 
fact,  Jenkinson  exclaims, 

••  Twice  every  year,  with  Beaufoy  as  we  dine, 
Pour'd  to  the  briuh— eternal  George — be  thine 
Two  foaming  cups  of  his  nectarious  juice. 
Which, — ^new  to  g^ods^— no  mortal  vines  produce." 

• 

A  circumstance  which  I  witnessed  at  this  period  of  the  session, 
may  serve  to  show  the  thorough  information  possessed  by  Beaufoy  on 
matters  of  trade,  and  the  enormous  frauds  which  were  tnen  practised 
OD  the  revenue.  Beaufoy  having  presented  a  petition  to  the  house 
fix>m  the  dealers  in  tobacco,  praying  relief  in  various  matters  interest- 
ing to  themselves,  and  to  the  country  at  large,  detailed  the  mode  in 
which  tobacco  was  smuggled  into  the  kingdom.  "  A  vessel  laden 
with  that  article,"  said  he,  '^  comes  up  the  Thames  to  Gravesend, 
where  a  custom-house  officer  rows  on  board  her.  As  soon  as  he  sets 
his  foot  on  the  deck,  he  walks  to  the  ladder  conducting  to  the  cap- 
taints  cabin,  where  he  writes  in  chalk,  Have  ycni  any  tobacco  for  me  ? 
The  captain  no  sooner  peruses  these  words,  than,  after  first  erasing 
them,  he  replies  in  the  same  way,  /  have.    What  is  your  price?    The 
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of  opposition,  and  spoke,  whenever  he  addres*''* '  ^^^^^  ^ 

eloquence,  at  least  with  the  knowledge  ^'^  „,  ''^[^•r^o  allow  the 

elegantly  formed,  rose  above  the  o*- '  ^  '1^*^  v^'  *®  ^  testimony 

were  noble,  yet  ingratiating.     F  ^,^'*'\.*'"^:.y chalks  on  the  lad- 

liament  could  feel  a  deeper  *  '*^'*  i^^j^^''  ^^^  ensuing  night 

union  of  the  two  counts  ^   -T    ,:*:''^J^arges  are  held  ready 

Eerty ^situate in  Ireland  .-^Z       ''^i^^ ^®  "®^*  morning,  I  am 

e  waTs  accused  of  lo^  ■   .  •  /  ^"X^tW  ianded,  and  the  revenue 

fourth  year,  he  had  ,  •  /' ,  ''■:'''^]^^'^of  two  thousand  pounds." 

to  be  found  in  Er  j*"  •  \  •■'^^^^^''Ifif^'^oase;  but  Pitt,  rising  as  soon  as 
Windsor,  could  »  >«^/  -.  'j^f^'J^f*' after  such  an  exposition,  so  in- 
•Ues  the  gifts  '  ^  "  .>-;i>^p  '^^  of  the  country,  late  as  it  was  in 
beauty  as  is  .' ■  •  .*' '^/^ ^fec/  on  the  10th  of  June,)  "he  should 
1785,thoug^  .••'v/'V^^/?'*v^^  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  future 
dinary  chr  ^-"^^  '^  'f^^'^i'^ j^acco."  Within  a  few  days  subsequent, 
her  head         ^ '  ^^:   ^      ' .;  ^'^  effect 

That  sh         /^/T^y^;//'^}';!^^  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 

^  ^^         J!j^^^^^'        '  "'^  the  highest  place,  Governor-general 

l!f^'*M^^T^^-  ^Tlftoo  distinguished  a  place  in  these  memoirs  not 
^(//  ffr^ijL  features  of  his  character.    When  he  landed  in 
f!he  ^fl^  attained  his  fifty-second  year,  after  having 
A^^ytf-'/ieVar  greater  part  of  his  memorable  life  either  on  the 
^  ^^-^'^'^^'^^itiBtid^^  or  in  Bengal.     In  his  person  he  was  thin,  but 

r^^ofK^^spBte  habit,  very  bald,  with  a  countenance  placid  and 
^^///  fu^jt^  when  animated,  full  of  intelligence.    Never  perhaps 
totf^^     aot  ^^^  passed  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  display  a  mind 
^d  ^^yj^nted  above  mercenary  considerations.     Placed  in  a  situa- 
ffjot^  f  re  he  might  have  amassed  immense  wealth  without  exciting 
uof^    Q    he  revisited  England  with  only  a  modest    competence. 
^^^B\e^  by  the  ambition  of  maintaining,  perhaps  of  extending,  the 
'  Viions  of  the  East  India  Company,  he  looked  down  on  pecuniary 
^^'cerns.    Mrs.  Hastings,  who  wlis  more  attentive  to  that  essential 
^Ti\c\e^  brought  home  about  forty-thousand  pounds,  acquired  without 
t^Y  husband's  privity  or  approval :  but  she  had  the  imprudence  to 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  a  London  merchant,  who  shortly  afterwards 
proved  bankrupt.     The  fact,  not  the  loss,  chagrined  Hastings,  when 
the  circumstance  became  known  to  him.     At  this  hour,  in  1818,  he 
subsists,  principally  or  wholly,   on   the  annuity   of  four  thousand 
pounds  a  year  conferred  on  him  by  the  East  India  Company ;  driving 
nearly  four  miles  to  church  on  Sundays  in  a  one-horse  chair,  and  ex- 
hibiting no  splendour  in  his  domestic  establishment.     When  Major 
Scott  quitted  Bengal,  the  governor-general  presented  him  a  bond  for 
ten  thousand  pounds,  intended  as  a  remuneration  for  the  office  of  his 
future  agent  in  England.     The  bond,  bearing  interest,  when  reclaimed 
by  Scott,  was  paid ;  but  not  without  causing  inconvenience,  or,  I 
might  say,  pecuniary  difficulty,  to  Hastings. 

The  only  individual  related  to  him  by  consanguinity,  who  came  out 
to  Bengal  while  he  remained  at  the  head  of  the  government,  was  a 
gentleman  in  the  military  service  of  the  Company.    His  name  was 
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t^ardiner.    I  believe  he  never  attained  beyond  the  rank  of  a  subal- 
Wrn ;  and  he  fell  in  the  storming  of  Fort  Gualior  by  Oolonel  Popham, 
Vout  the  year  1780.     Previous  to  the  attack,  Gardiner  made  his  will 
^  a  drum-head.     It  began  thus.    *'  Whereas  I  have  the  honour  of 
tig  related  to  the  governor-geneVal ;  and  whereas  I  possess  no  for- 
e,  have  incurred  many  debts,  and  have  besides  a  mistress  with 
vvo  children ;  I  hereby  bequeath  my  debts,  my  affairs,  my  girl,  and 
my  two  children,  to  the  protection  of  Mr.  Hastings."     The  governor- 
general  took  the  persons  thus  made  over  to  him  under  his  immediate 
care,  paid  the  demands,  and  fulfilled  the  will.    He  displayed  a  mag- 
nanimous mind,  as  much  superior  to  revenge  as  above  the  desire  of 
accumulating  riches.    Lacam,  a  man  whom  I  well  knew,  and  who 
planned  the  formation  of  a  harbour  at  Saugur,  not  far  from  the 
mouth  of.  the  Ganees,  was  patronized  by  Hastings.     Conceiving  the 
project  to  be  calculated  for  public  utility,  he  even  Idtft  Lacam  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into  execution.    Never- 
theless, when,  in  1774,  Clavering,  Monson,  and  Francis  arrived  at 
Calcutta,  Lacam  joined  them  in  their  hostility  to  Hastings's  measures, 
regardless  of  his  preceding  obligations  to  the  governor-general.     The 
gentleman  who  related  this  fact  to  me  added,  **  I  pressed  him  to  com- 
pel Lacam  to  repay  the  money,  after  experiencing  such  proofs  of  his 
ingratitude.'' — ^"I  cannot,"  replied  he.    "Why?"   was  my  answer. 
"  Because,"  rejoined  he,  "  Lacam  is  my  enemy." — "  Yet,"  added  the 
person  who  communicated  to  me  the  anecdote,  "  I  believe,  at  that 
time,  Hastings  was  not  worth  ten  thousand  pounds." 

In  private  life,  he  was  playful  and  gay  to  a  degree  hardly  conceiv- 
able, never  carrying  his  political  vexations  into  the  bosom  of  his 
family.  Of  a  temper  so  buoyant  and  elastic,  that  the  instant  he  quit- 
ted the  counsel  board,  where  he  had  been  assailed  by  every  species 
of  opposition,  often  heightened  by  personal  acrimony ;  oblivious  of 
these  painful  occurrences,  he  mixed  in  society  like  a  youth  on  whom 
care  had  never  intruded.  How  classic  was  Us  mind,  how  philoso- 
phic, how  alive  to  the  elegant  images  and  ideas  presented  to  us  by 
antiquity,  his  imitation  of  Horace's 

"  Otium  DItos  rogat  impotent!'' 

• 

may  best  evince.  He  composed  it  on  his  return  home  to  England, 
while  on  board  the  vessel  which  brought  him  from  Bengal.  His  allu- 
sions to  Lord  Clive,  and  to  Alexander  Elliot,  the  first  of  whom  lived 
"  to  hate  his  envied  lot,"  while  the  last  perished  prematurely  in  the 
Cuttack  country,  (a  part  of  the  Coromandel  coast  then  little  known,) 
just  as  his  public  career  commenced  ; — these  two  exemplifications  of 
the  inanity  of  all  human  affairs,  and  of  the  misfortunes  which  pursue 
us  through  life  in  different  shapes,  are  perhaps  finer  allusions  than  the 
Roman  poet's 

^  Abstulit  clarum  cita  in#n  Achillem  ; 
Longa  Titiionum  minuit  senectut." 
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The  conclusion,  addressed  to  Lord  Teignmouth,  then  Mr.  Shore, 
admirably  delineates  bis  own  moderate  desires,,  and  objects  of  noble 
solicitude. 

**  For  me,  O  Shore,  I  only  clidm 
To  merit,  not  to  seek  for  fiune, 

The  good  and  just  to  please  : 
A  state  above  the  fear  or  want. 
Domestic  love,  Heaven's  choicest  mnt 

Health,  leisure,  peace,  and  ease. ' 

This  invocation  seems  to  have  been  ultimately  realized  in  his  person, 
after  surviving  not  only  the  impeachment,  which  met  him  on  setting 
foot  in  his  native  country,  but  likewise  the  far  greater  number  of  those 
distinguished  individuals  who  originated  and  conducted  the  parliament 
tary  prosecutioiy^gainst  him.  Yet  it  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark, 
as  a  singular  facfTthat  his  colleague  and  opponent  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
as  well  as  his  successor  in  the  government-general  of  India,  Sir  John 
Macpherson,  are  both  now  living,  three  and  thirty  years  subsequent 
to  the  events  under  our  consideration. 

I  do  not  mean  to  defend  every  political  act  of  Hastings,  while  placed 
at  the  head  of  our  affairs  in  Bengal.  Still  less  is  it  my  intention  to 
deny  that  a  desire  to  augment  the  territories  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany may  have  impelled  him,  on  some  occasions,  to  advance  beyond 
the  limits  of  a  pacific  and'moderate  system  of  policy.  The  infraction 
of  the  treaty  of  Poorunder ;  the  severities  exercised  against  the  inha- 
bitants of  Kohilcund ;  the  treatment  of  Cheyt  Singh,  and  of  various 
begums  or  princesses  of  Indostan ; — all  these  proceedings,  if  separately 
considered,  as  detached  from  his  general  administration,  furnisn  matter 
of  historical  censure  and  condemnation.  But  even  these  facts  derive 
some  justification  from  the  circumstances  which  produced  them,  or 
are  far  overbalanced  by  the  splendid  proofs  which  he  exhibited  of 
firmness,  energy,  and  resources  of  mind.  His  situation,  from  1775 
down  to  1782,  while  ^ord  North  was  engaged  in  the  American  war, 
demanded  the  greatest  exertions.  From  England  he  could  derive 
only  a  precarious  support.  Around  him  he  beheld  hostility,  aggra- 
vated by  treachery  or  incapacity.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  1778, 
that,  in  orcjpr  to  extricate  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  he  planned  the 
adventurous  march  from  the  oanks  of  the  Jumnah  to  Surat,  across 
the  whole  peninsula  of  India.  Goddard  executed  this  bold,  wise,  and 
hazardous  enterprise,  with  scarcely  seven  thousand  native  troops  under 
his  command ;  traversing  hostile,  and  almost  unexplored  portions  of 
that  continent,  for  the  space  of  above  eight  hundred  miles,  nearly  at 
the  same  period  of  time  when  Burgoyne  surrendered  at  Saratoga,  and 
Egerton  capitulated  at  Wargaum  to  a  Mharalta  army.  Bombay, 
then  an  insulated  settlement,  remote  from  aid,  involved  in  an  unfor- 
tunate and  disgraceful  contest,  which  had  reduced  it  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  was  relieved  by  Hastings.  In  1781  he  extended  similar 
protection  to  Madras,  after  tl|e  memorable  irruption  of  Hyder  Ally, 
and  the  defeat  sustained  by  Fletcher  and  Baillie.  How  much  admi- 
ration does  his  conduct  at  Benares,  during  the  rebellion  of  Cheyt  Singh, 
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jastly  excite !  Surrounded  by  enemies,  open  or  concealed ;  protected 
only  by  a  few  companies  of  sepoys,  whom  he  was  unable  to  pay,  and 
without  the  means  of  obtaining  timely  support;  his  courage,  calmness 
and  prudence  triumphed  over  the  msurreciion.  Peace  with  our  Asiatic 
and  European  foes  ultimately  took  place.  Public  credit  was  pre- 
served ;  and  when  Hastings  quitted  Calcutta,  on  the  1st  of  February 
1775,  universal  tranquillity  reigned  throughout  our  territories  in  the 
East 

That  a  man  who  had  performed  services  so  resplendent,  should, 
instead  of  finding  himself  decorated  with  honours  on  revisiting  his  na- 
tive countiy,  meet  an  impeachment ; — that  he  should  be  compared  by 
Burke  to  Verres,  and  by  Courtenay  to  Cortez; — may  at  first  produce 
surprise.  But,  on  closer  inspection,  the  causes  of  such  an  extraordi- 
nary fact  become  apparent  Hasting  had  excited  numerous,  as  well 
as  powerful  enemies,  while  resident  in  India.  At  their  head  stood 
Burke  and  Fox.  The  former,  though  he  mi^ht  be  impelled  by  prin- 
ciple to  prosecute  a  great  public  culprit, — for  such  he  appeared  to 
Burke, — ^yet  mingled  much  personal  animosity,  and  many  prejudices, 
with  his  moral  disappprobation.  Fox  stood  pledged  to  Burke's  opinions 
on  almost  every  point  respecting  India.  Both  had,  during  successive 
sessions,  made  Basting's  administration  the  perpetual  subject  of  their 
crimination.  They  could  not  easily  therefore  recede;  and  Major 
Scott,  the  governor-general's  avowed  agent,  with  consummate  impru- 
dence, incessantly  goaded  them  to  bring  forward  their  charges.  All 
the  friends  of  Clavering  and  of  Monson  joined  them.  A  far  more  im- 
placable and  able  adversary  was  beheld  in  the  person  of  Francis; 
whose  accurate  local  information  upon  all  matters  which  had  taken 
place  under  Hastings'  government  enabled  him  to  probe  every  vulne- 
rable part,  and  to  expose  every  latent  error.  Such  a  phalanx,  to 
which  Sheridan  joined  his  transcendent  talents  and  eloquence,  was 
never  perhaps  drawn  out  in  array  against  any  individual. 

Hastings,  whose  whole  life  had  been  passed  in  Asia,  and  who  very 
imperfectly  knew  the  ground  at  St  James',  or  in  Westminster,  igno- 
rantly  supposed,  that  his  public  merits  would  at  least  balance,  if  not 
obliterate,  any  acts  of  severity,  or  any  strong  measures  to  which  he 
might  have  had  recourse,  for  the  purpose,  not  of  enriching  himself, 
but  of  replenishing  the  exhausted  treasury  of  Bengal.  Otlier  motives 
of  action,  besides  love  of  justice,  moreover  animated  the  chiefs  of 
opposition  in  bringing  Hastings  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  peers.  They 
well  knew  how  favourable  an  opinion  the  king  entertained  of  his  ser- 
vices, and  how  graciously  he  would  be  received  by  his  sovereign.  If 
Pitt  refused  to  concur  in  the  articles  of  impeachment,  they  w^ould  have 
accused  him  with  a  base  subservience  to  "  the  Bengal  squad ;"  with  pro- 
tecting delinquents,  and  obstructing  the  progress  of  a  parliamentary 
prosecution  against  a  criminal  of  the  first  magnitude.  His  concurrence 
in  the  prosecution  might  injure  him  essentially  at  court,  and  deprive 
him  of  many  supporters  in  both  houses.  Nor  could  Dundas,  who,  when 
chairman  of  "  the  secret  committee"  instituted  in  1781,  had  so  affirm- 
atively reprobated  various  acts  of  the  governor-general,  now  decline 
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to  join  in  impeaching  him  without  exposing  himself  to  the  reproach  of 
inconsistency. 

The  parliamentary  history  of  the  present  reign  offered  moreover 
no  slight  encouragement  to  Hastings's  enemies.  Lord  Clive,  the  Al' 
buquerqne  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  conqueror  and  the  founder 
of  our  empire  on  the  Ganges;  after  his  return  was  attacked  in  the 
house  of  commons,  and  narrowly  escaped  impeachment  Rodney  was 
pursued  with  similar  violence.  On  the  14th  of  May  1781,  Burke  in- 
veighed against  Rodney  in  language  of  the  utmost  asperity,  for  his 
treatment  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Eustatius.  The  sufferings  of  the 
Jews  settled  on  that  island,  were  held  up  by  Burke  to  public  abhor- 
rence, in  terms  as  forcible  as  the  severities  exercised  by  Hastings  on 
Cheyt  Singh,  or  on  the  Princesses  of  Oude.  Though  defeated  by  a 
large  majority  of  nearly  two  to  one,  yet  he  declared  his  determination 
of  bringing  Rodney  to  a  public  account ;  and  was  only  prevented  from 
executing  his  design  by  the  splendid  victory  obtained  over  De  Grasse, 
on  the  12th  of  April  1782.  Lord  North  himself  was  saved  by  that  vic- 
tory from  impeachment.  If  the  engagement  in  question  had  proved 
as  indecisive  as  Kepi>ers  action  of  the  27th  of  July  1778; — and  if  the 
combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  had  consequently  prosecuted  their 
expedition  against  Jamaica,  which  island,  unprotected  by  a  victorious 
British  fleet,  could  not  have  made  a  long  or  an  effectual  resistance ; — 
Lord  North  would  infallibly  have  been  sent  to  the  Tower. 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich,  whom  Fox  accused  of  treachery^  and  who 
was  designated  by  him  on  the  23d  of  January  1782,  as  "  the  faithful 
servant  of  the  King  of  France,  desirous  to  perform  good  service  to 
his  masters  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,"  must  have  been  iq^olvecl  in  Lord 
North's  misfortunes  or  punishment  So  must  Lord  George  Germain. 
I  heacd  Fox  and  Burke  both  declare,  on  the  28th  of  November  1781, 
that  "  he  would  speedily  atone  for  all  his  crimes  on  the  public  scaffold, 
a  victim  to  the  just  vengeance  of  an  undone  people."  Burke  added, 
"  A  day  of  reckoning  will  soon  arrive.  Whenever  it  comes,  I  shall 
be  ready  to  impeach  the  American  secretary  of  state.*'  It  may  justly 
be  questioned  whether  Jenkinson  would  not  have  been  impeached,  as 
the  pretended  agent  of  an  unconstitutional  influence,  if  affairs  had 
taken  a  disastrous  turn,  after  Lord  North's  resignation.  Lastly,  Lord 
Melville,  in  1806,  was,  like  Hastings,  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  upper 
house ;  and  I  have  been  assured,  that  if  the  first  article  of  his  impeach- 
ment had  been  divided  into  ttoo  separate  charges,  instead  of  being  put 
to  the  vote  as  one,  there  would  have  been  a  majority  against  him  on 
both.  Many  peers,  who  did  not  think  him  guilty  of  the  whole  charge 
collectively,  and  therefore  acquitted  him  of  it,  yet  would  have  con- 
demned him  on  one  or  on  the  other  of  the  allegations.  Erskine,  who 
then  held  the  great  seal,  was  believed  to  be  well  aware  of  this  fact; 
but  to  have  felt  no  disposition  to  punish  with  severity  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, and  a  member  of  his  own  profession.  Pitt  was  already  dead  ; 
and  the  new  coalition  having  got  into  power,  their  object  was  accom- 
plished. In  1785,  things  were  differently  disposed.  Only  four  days  af* 
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ter  Hastings  ait!vod  In  LoDjdon,  Burke  rising  for  the  express  purpose, 
gave  notice  that  "  he  woOid  prosecute  the  inquiry  into  the  governor- 
generaPs  adalinistratiQp,  and  support  the  charges  advanced  during  his 
absence.  The  actuat  session  being  too  far  elapsed  to  allow  of  his  bring- 
ing forward  the  business  before  parliament  would  rise,  he  must  neces- 
sarily  postpone  it  till  that  assembly  should  be  again  convoked." 

July. — Early  in  the  month  of  July  died  the  Earl  of  Portmore,at  the 
advanced  age  of  almost  eighty-five.  He  had  been  very  handsome  in 
his  youth,  and  being  a  younger-son,  was  commonly  known  under  the 
reign  of  George  the  First  by  the  name  of  "  Beau  Colyear."  I  have 
dined  in  company  with  him  when  nearly  fourscore ;  and  even  at  that 
late  period  of  life  he  retained  his  activity  of  body,  with  many  personal 

g'aces,  and  the  most  polished  manners,  set  off  by  a  ereen  riband.  Sir 
avid  Colyear,  his  father,  who  distinguished  himself  under  William 
the  Third,  was  raised  by  that  prince  to  the  peerage  of  Scotland.  His 
mother,  the  celebrated  Catherine  Sedley,  mistress  of  James  the  Second, 
had  been  created  by  him  Countess  of  Dorchester;  but,  the  patent  be- 
ing only  far  life^  the  English  earldom  did  not  descend  to  her  son.  I 
believe  there  is  no  instance,  since  the  restoration,  of  a  similar  creation. 
Indeed,  the  right  of  creating  a  peer  or  peeress  for  life,  (or,  as  it  is  de- 
nominated in  France,  a  brevet,)  is  not,  I  apprehend,  acknowledged  to 
reside  in  the  crown  at  the  present  time<^  Soon  after  his  father's  de- 
cease, Lord  Portmore  married,  in  1732,  Juliana,  Duchess  Dowager  of 
Leeds.  They  lived  together  above  half  a  century,  and  she  survived 
him  more  than  nine  years,  dying  in  1794,  at  ninety.  When  young, 
she  had  been  a  friend  of  the  celebrated  Lady  Vane ;  and  is  mentioned 
in  the  memoir^f  that  extraordinary  woman,  published  by  Smollett,  in 
his  novel  of  *' reregrine  Pickle."  The  Duchess  of  Leeds  exhibited 
in  my  time  a  melancholy  example  of  human  decrepitude ;  frightful  in 
her  person,  wholly  deprived  of  one  eye,  superannuated,  and  sinking 
under  infirmities.  She  outlived  her  first  husband,  Peregrine,  Duke  of 
Leeds^  more  than  sixty-three  years ;  he  having  died  in  May  1731. 
Her  jointure  amounted  to  three  thousand  pounds  per  annum  ;  and  she 
consequently  drew  from  the  Leeds  estate  the  incredible  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand  pounds  during  her  widowhood.  Lord 
Portmore's  patrimonial  property  being  very  small,  he  sold  one  thousand 
pounds  of  the  duchess's  jointure,  almost  immediately  after  their  mar- 
riage. The  remaining  two  thousand  pounds  a  year  formed  the  largest 
portion  of  their  income. 

No  part  of  Pitt's  ministerial  machinery  exposed  him  to  comments 
so  severe,  or  to  ridicule  so  pointed,  as  the  selection  of  Arden  and  Mac- 
donald  for  the  posts  of  attorney  and  solicitor  general.  -The  master  of 
the  rolls,  however  fiery  in  his  temper,  or  coarse  in  his  manners,  was 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  lawyer  of  profound  professional 
knowledge.  But  Arden's  merit  seemed  to  consist  principally  in  the 
strong  predilection  manifested  towards  him  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  Not  that  he  was  destitute  of  considerable  talents :  but  his 
person,  ignoble ;  his  countenance,  which,  though  it  did  not  absolutely 
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want  It  nose,  (like  Sir  William  Davenant's  face,)  yet  had  only  a  very 
defective  feature  of  that  name;  his  mannef,  flippant,  noisy,  and  hiele- 
ffant,  excited  animadversion.  Nor  did  he  compensate  for  these  defects 
by  any  superior  jurisprudential  acquisitions.  Unsupported  by  Pitt's 
favour,  never  would  Arden  have  reached  the  heights  of  the  law.  As 
-  little  would  Macdonald  have  attained  that  eminence  by  eloquence,  en- 
ergy of  character,  or  great  endowments  of  mind.  His  connexions  of 
birth  and  of  alliance,  rather  thaa  his  legal  ability,  finally  made  him 
chief  baron  of  the  exchequer.  But,  less  fortunate  than  Arden,  he  never 
could  force  the  doors  of  the  upper  house.  A  baronetcy  has  formed 
the  termination  of  his  career,  ana  covered  his  retreat  from  public  life. 
It  was  already  evident  in  1785,  that  Scott  must  outrun  every  competi- 
tor  at  the  bar.  Three  years  afterwards  he  became  solicitor-general; 
and,  perpetually  advancing,  still  holds,  in  1821,  the  great  seal  of  Eng- 
land. 

Notwithstanding  the  late  period  of  the  session,  a  MB  was  brought 
into  the  house  of  commons  at  this  time,  for  **  regulatinff  the  duration  of 
polls  and  scrutinies  in  the  election  of  members  of  parliament."  I  be- 
lieve the  solicitor-general  moved  for  leave  to  introHduce  it ;  but  it  was 
drawn  up  by  the  attorney-general ;  its  object  being  to  prevent  a  repe- 
tition of  the  delays  which  had  recently  occurred  in  Covent-garden. 
Fox  opposed  it  through  every  stage,  as  it  assumed  for  its  basis  the  le- 
gality of  the  late  scrutiny :  while  Sheridan,  Windham,  and  Eden, 
assailed  the  unfortunate  attorney-general ;  pointing  out  the  gross  er- 
rors, ignorance,  or  incongruities,  which  pervaded  aunost  every  clause. 
Courtenay  coming  forward  at  the  close  of  the  discussion,  comfJeted  . 
his  embarrassment,  and  oppressed  him  under  the  coar||Bt,  most  insult- 
ing irony.  After  observing  that  he  could  no  longer  sit  silent,  from  th^ 
strong  emotions  of  his  sympathy  at  the  sight  of  a  great  man  in  dis- 
tress, Courtenay  remarked  the  malicious  species  of  warfare  carried  on* 
against  Arden.  **  The  present  attack,"  said  he,  **  is  not  made  by  gen- 
tlemen of  his  own  profession,  but  by  individuals  who  seem,  somehow 
or  other,  to  have  acquired  more  accurate  ideas  of  law,  and- of  the  con- 
stitution, than  his  majesty's  attorney-general.  I  trust,  however,  that 
he  will  not  sink  into  despair,  but  will  consider  himself  in  the  situation 
of  Sancho  Panga,  when  he  was  beat  wHh  the  shoemaker's  last ;  Don 
Quixote  having  satisfactorily  proved  to  the  disconsolate  squire,  that 
the  meanness  of  the  instrument  erased  the  disgrace  of  the  chastise- 
ment."— "The  learned  gentleman's  candour,"  continued  Courtenay, 
^*  merits  particular  praise :  for,  he  ingenuously  owns  his  ignorance  of 
the  very  statutes  on  which  he  founds  the  necessity  for  introducing  his 
bill.  All  is  fair,  liberal,  and  open  in  his  proceedings ;  and  unless  it  had 
been  universally  known  that  he  really  is  the  attorney-general,  no  man 
could  ever  have  suspected  it  from  the  professional  ability  which  he  has 
displayed  throughout  the  present  debate."  Little  or  no  reply  was 
attempted,  either  by  Arden,  or  from  any  individual  on  the  ministerial 
side  of  the  house,  to  these  sarcasms,  which  greatly  amused  the  audi- 
ence, but  did  not  affect  the  division.     Eighty-nine  votes  supported 


government.    The  opposition  could  only  muster  forty-four,  and  Ar- 
den's  bill  finalTy  passed  vith  all  fts  defects. 

During  the  whole  month  of  June,  the  Irish  proposiiians  made  little 
progress  in  the  upper  house.  Lord  Stormont  and  Lord  Loughbo- 
rough loudly  demanded  from  ministers  some  information ;  in  particu- 
lar, an  explanation  of  the  reasons  which  had  induced  the  cabinet  to 
transmute  the  eleven  propositions  originally  laid  before  the  house  of 
commons  into  twenty^  as  they  noio  appeared  on  the  table,  altogether 
distinct  in  their  principle.  But  scarcely  any  light  could  be  obtained 
from  the  members  of  administration.  Lord  Sydney,  whose  official 
province  it  was  to  dispense  it,  excused  himself  from  giving  details,  on 
account  of  his  apprehension  that  he  mi^ht  unintentionally  let  fall  some 
fact  or  remark  which,  by  misconstruction,  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
two  countries.  Nor  did  the  chancellor  appear  disposed  to  fill  up  the 
void  left  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  nome  department.  The  five 
remaining  cabinet  ministers  observed  a  similar  line  of  conduct  Earl 
Gower  rarely  indeed  mixed  in  debate ;  and  Lord  Howe,  except  on 

trofesstonal  subjects,  when  he  was  compelled  to  rise,  never  violated 
is  habitual  taciturnity.  Lord  Camden,  who  subsequently  came  for- 
ward with  equal  eloquence  and  knowledge  of  the  subject,  either  had 
not  as  yet  qualified  himself  to  take  part  in  the  debate,  or  reserved  him- 
self for  a  future  occasion.  The  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  ever  since 
he  made  his  memorable  attack  on  Lord  Sackville,  in  February  1782, 
as  if  overcome  by  that  efibrt,  seemed  hardly  to  have  recovered  the  use 
of  speech.  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  indeed,  by  no  means  lay  under 
a  similar  impaction;  but,  either  from  inability  to  comprehend  the 
propositions^  like  Mr.  Lowther,  Sir  Gregory  Page  Turner,  and 
Mr.  Minchin,  or  disapproving  them,  I  believe  he  never  once  opened 
his  lips  from  the  moment  of  their  first  introduction  till  they  finally 
passed.  Under  these  extraordinary  circumstances,  Lord  Carlisle,  not 
without  some  reason  and  some  wit,  remarked,  that  while  seven  of  his 
majesty's  confidential  servants  were  present,  (strange  to  relate,)  not  a 
particle  of  information  could  be  extracted  from  them.  \*  I  lament," 
added  he,  **  that  the  Nile  flows  not  here ;  and  though  we  have  the 
sepUm  ostia  NUi^  their  changels  are  dried  up :  far  from  fertilizing  the 
aoti,  they  dispense  no  drop  of  moisture." 

8t&  Jidy. — As  the  measure  advanced,  Lord  Sydney  however  found 
his  tongue ;  and  opened  the  debate,  if  not  in  a  luminous  manner,  at 
least  with  much  more  comprehension  of  the  subject  than  I  had  ever 
expected  from  him.  Lora  Camden  at  the  same  time,  like  Priam^ 
buckling  on  his  armour,  appeared. in  the  front  ranks.  On  the  other 
side.  Lord  Stormont  and  Lord  Loughborough  exposed  the  injurious, 
or  rather,  destructive  consequences,  which,  it  was  justly  to  be-  appre- 
hended, might  flow  from  precipitation.  But  the  feature  of  that  even- 
ing's discussion  which  excited  the  deepest  interest,  was  the  part  taken 
by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown.  Since  his  elevation  to  the  nish  rank 
of  the  peerage,  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  towards  we  close 
of  the  precemng  year,  he  had  rarely  attended  in  his  place,  and  scarcely 
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mixed  in  public  life.  Withdrawn  to  his*  seal  of  Bowwood  in  Wilt- 
shire, but  always  attentive  to  the  progress  of  events ;  and  having  sta- 
tioned two  sentinels  in  the  house  of  commons,  namely,  Barr^  and 
Alderman  Townsend;  he  remained  like  a  lion  couchant,  ready,  if 
occasion  presented  itself,  to  re-appear  at  any  moment  on  the  stage. 
Rising  when  Lord  Stormont  concluded,  he  delivered  his  opinion  at 
very  considerable  length.  Few  noblemen  possessed  a  larger  stake  in 
the  sister  kingdom  than  himself.  The  tenor  of  his  speech  seemed  to 
justify  those  persons  who  accused  him  of  systematic  insincerity  or 
duplicity :  for,  while  he  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the  proposittons^ 
answering  Lord  Stormont's  objections,  and  urging  immediate  deei* 
sion ;  he  at  the  same  time  laid  a  broad*  ground  for  impeaching  minis- 
ters, if,  from  want  of  due  caution,  they  should  plunge  the  empire  into 
embarrassment  On  comparing  the  different  passages  of  his  discourse^ 
they  appeared  to  be,  not  the  composition  of  one  man,  but  rather 
of  two  individuals  animated  by  opposite  intentions  or  convictions. 
Nor  could  it  escape  observation,  in  how  different  a  manner  he  alluded 
to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  from  the  sar- 
castic and  almost  contumelious  expressions  which  he  used  wlien  men- 
tioning the  English  chancellor  of  tlie  exchequer. 

"  I  repose,"  said  Lord  Lansdown,  "  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  noble  duke  who  is  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Ire- 
land, as  well  as  in  the  talents  of  his  secretary.  Their  ptaperty  coa- 
stitutes  no  mean  security  for  their  conduct,  in  a  transaction  so  preg- 
nant with  momentous  results.  With  respect  to  our  own  ministers, 
they  must  be  sunk  in  the  most  criminal  infatuation,  i£  they  have  not 
maturely  prepared  this  great  system ;  if  they  have  not  ascertained 
all  ite  bearings  and  tendencies,  and  consulted  every  source  of  know- 
ledge."— ^*  I  cannot  pretend  to  assert  what  are  the  actual  dispositions 
and  wishes  of  the  Irish  respecting  the  measure.  /  am  just  Jfrom  the 
woods.  1  have  no  correspondences ;  but,  as  far  as  the  information  of 
a  common  man  extends,  I  consider  all  delay  as  most  dangerous.  If, 
my  lords,  this  measure  is  not  wise  and  proper,  what  other  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  it?  We  may  find  fault  with  the  system.  We  may  say 
that  the  author  is  too  young,  and  is  ignorant  of  the  duties  that  are 
demanded  by  his  situation.  We  may  conceive  that  if  u^  toere  placed 
in  his  office^  we  could  do  bettier;  and  that  if  another  had  remained  a 
Utile  longer  in  his  employment,  all  points  depending  between  England, 
and  Ireland  would  have  been  adjusted*  Perhaps  we  may  exclaim, 
How,  in  God*s  name,  did  this  man  twist  himself  in  to  be  a  minister! 
But  we  must  take  matters  as  we  ^nd  them,  arid  deliberate  maturely 
before  we  come  to  any  decision^'  When  we  appreciate  the  spirit 
Which  pervaded  Lord  Lansdown's  speech ;  the  pointed  allusion  made 
to  Pitf  8  want  of  property,  contrasted  with  the  ample  security  afforded 
to  the  country  in  that  particular  by  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  by 
Mr.  Orde(  together  with  the  personal  reflections  on  the  mode  by 
which  Pitt  attained  to  power; — when  we  consider  these  circum- 
stances^  it  is  not  possible  to  doubt  of  the  hostile  sentiments  by  which 
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the  marquis  was  animated  towards  the  raiDister.  He  may  be  said  to 
have  exhaled  bis  chagrin  by  this  attack,  which  only  proved  the  extent 
of  his  animosity.  Administration,  with  whom  he  nevertheless  voted, 
carried  the  question  on  that  evening  by  more  than  two  to  one,  and 
the  house  went  into  a  committee  on  the  prowmtums. 

ISth  July. — If  the  debate  of  the  8th  of  July  excited  great  attention 
from  the  appearance  and  speech  of  Lord  Lansdown ;  the  discussimi 
which  arose  ten  days  later,  in  the-  same  assembly,  awakened  still 
stronger  interest  Lord  Sackville,  who  during  near  forty  years  had 
acted  so  distinguished,  though,  under  many  points  of  view,  so  unfor- 
tunate a  part  on  the  theatre  of  war,  and  of  state  $  who,  after  the  busi- 
ness of  Minden,  and  the  loss  of  America,  had  nevertheless  been  raised 
by  George  the  Third  to  the  peerage,  as  a  remuneration  for  his  ser- 
vices ;  and  who,  approaching  the  close  of  life,  had  now,  with  undi- 
minished energies  of  mind,  withdrawn  in  some  degree  from  politics ; — 
this  nobleman,  who  fills  so  considerable  a  space  under  two  reigns,  was 
beheld  for  the  last  time  engaged  in  active  exertion.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Irish  propositions  as  a  ministerial  measure,  he  had 
invariably  deprecated  and  lamented  their  introduction.  Though  he 
did  not,  like  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  possess  any  landed  property 
in  Ireland ;  yet,  the  long  residence  which  during  his  youth  he  h^d 
made  in  Dublin,  when  added  to  the  intimate  knowledge  which,  as 
secretary,  he  had  acquired  under  the  Duke  of  Dorset  his  father, 
respecting  the  people,  parties,  and  interests  of  that  country,  entitled 
his  opinions  to  great  respect  He  had  besides  recently  visited  the 
island,  and  its  capital,  in  the  summer  of  1784.  Early  in  the  month  of 
June,  he  left  London  for  Stonelands  Park  in  Sussex;  where  he 
remained  during  the  period  that  the  propositions  were  delayed  in  their 
passage  througn  the  upper  house,  by  the  petitions  of  the  manufac- 
turers. But,  on  a  day  being  fixed  for  considering  the  report  from  the 
committee;  when  the  last  favourable  opportunity  for  opposing  the 
measure  would,  as  he  well  knew,  present  itself;  he  determined,  though 
by  no  means  in  a  state  of  good  health,  to  attend  in  his  place. 

About  seventy  peers  were  present  on  that  occasion :  but  the  minis- 
terial defence  was  conducted  almost  solely  by  the  chancelk>r. 

Lord  Sackville  depictured  in  language  of  force,  but  of  moderation, 
the  calamitous  effects  which  he  foresaw,  or  believed,  would  result  to 
both  natrons  from  the  propositions.  **  The  matter  is  trivial  to  myself,** 
continued  he,  <*  in  comparison  with  many  of  your  lordships.  I  can 
only  be  interested  for  posterity.  Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  our 
deliberations,  my  own  personal  concern  is  small.  I  am  arrived  at 
that  period  of  life  when  it  would  ill  become  me  to  be  deeply  affected 
by  any  decision  of  this  house.  But  I  see  before  me  many  peers  to 
whom  the  system  mav  be  productive  of  most  important  consequences. 
They,  I  make  no  doubt,  will  live  to  curse  the  day  that  cave  it  birth. 
I  perceive  in  its  aspect  incurable  jealousies  and  endless  discord. 
Should  a  rupture  take  place  betw^n  the  two  countries,  though  it  is 
not  difllicult  to  see  which  would  prevail,  yet  the  result  would  be  alike 
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fatal  to  both.  I  implore  your  lordships  to  act  with  caution,  and  not 
Ifghtly  to  come  to  a  vote  which  admits  pf  no  recall."  Having  endea- 
voured dispassionately  to  prove  the  erroneous  orinjudicious  principles 
on  which  tne  system  reposed,  he  urged  the  expediency  of  substituting 
in  its' place  a  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Lord  Lansdown,  when 
touching  on  this  point,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  a  few  days  earlier, 
had  dedared  sucn  a  measure,  however  desirable  it  might  be,  as  pre- 
sentiMg  almost  insurmountable  impediments  to  its  completion.  On  the 
contrary,  Lord  Sackville  represented  it  as,  if  not  easy,  yet  practicable ; 
and  productive,  whenever  it  should  be  effected,  of  invaluable  advan- 
tages to  both  nations.  He  examined  and  answered  the  objections  set 
up  to  the  attempt ;  nor  did  he  spare  the  minister,  while  engaged  in 
discussing  the  question.  With  great  perspicuity,  he  demonstrate  how 
impracticable  it  would  be  found  to  unite  the  English  and  Irish  people 
on  commercial  principles  in  any  solid  or  permanent  bond ;  while  he 
showed  that  where  all  their  dependence  was  placed  in  one  and  the 
asLtne  kgislaturCf  every  source  ol  suspicion,  distrust,  and  jealousy  would 
be  permanently  extinguished. 

His  conclusion  was  highly  impressive.  "I  look  forward,  my  lords,'' 
said  he, ''  to  this  happy  consummation  with  the  utmost  anxiety ;  and 
shall  be  rejoiced  to  see  commissioners  appointed  by  his  majesty  for 
negotiating  so  important  a  work.  It  will  not  probably  take  place  in 
my  time.  Nevertheless^  I  hope  that  the  period  when  it  shall  be  effected 
is  not  very  distant  Happen  whenever  it  may,  the  event  will  ensure 
to  both  kingdoms  inestimable  and  lasting  benefits." — "I  trust  the 
present  measure  may  still  be  suspended,  and  that  we  may  be  impelled 
to  direct  our  whole  attention  to  that  union^  so  desirable  by  the  wise  of 
each  country.  And  if  ^e  resolutions  before  us  could  only  be  withdrawn, 
should  no  other  peer  in  this  assemblv  be  found  to  undertake  it,  old  as 
I  amy  I  will  move  for  an  address  to  the  king,  praying  that  steps  may  be 
taken  for  accomjuishing  that  union^  on  which  depends  the  prosperity^ 
not  only  of  England  and  of  Ireland,  but  of  the  whole  empireJ*  If  we 
consider  that  these  wordfs  were  the  last  ever  pronounced  by  Lord 
Sackville  in  the  house  of  peers,  they  may  be  regarded  as  almost  pro- 
phetic ;  and  assuredly  they  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  among  the  most 
enlightened  British  statesman  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Pitt,  though 
be  either  did  not  then  perceive  their  wisdom,  or  wanted  sufficient 
maffnanimity  and  expansion  of  mind  to  adopt  the  union  recommended 
by  Lord  Sackville,  in  preference  to  his  own  rash,  as  well  as  ill-digested 

g'stem ;  yet  ultimately  realized  the  plan  pointed  out  by  that  nobleman, 
ifteen  years  did  not  elapse  without  his  recurring  to  the  expedient 
which  in  1785  he  treated  with  neglect  Nor  is  it  to  be  accounted 
among  the  least  singular  facts  of  our  own  time,  that  a  man  who  by 
the  sentence  of  a  court-martial  had  been  rendered  incapable  of  serv- 
ing the  crown  in  a  military  capacity,  and  on  whom,  as  a  minister,  the 
unnopularity  of  the  American  war  peculiarly  rested,  should  yet,  whea 
in  nis  seventieth  year,  lay  the  first  stone,  as  a  peer,  of  the  union  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    Lord  Sackville  may  indeed  be 
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said,  with  nearly  as  much  truth,  to  have  exhausted  his  last  breath  in  the 
senate,  as  did  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham.  Both  spoke  with  extraor- 
dinary energy,  in  contradiction  to  measures  which  they  deprecated  as 
pernicious  to  their  country.  Both  survived  the  exertion  a  very  short 
time; — the  latter  nobleman,  only  a  few  days;  the  former,  not  six 
weeks. 

Never  was  any  act  less  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  faction  than  Lord 
Sackville's  conduct  on  the  18th  of  July.  All  his  inclinatioilb,  as  I 
know,  leaned  towards  government.  He  had  most  disinterestedly  and 
firmly  supported  Pitt  in  January  1784,  when  his  aid  was  very  essen- 
tial in  both  houses  of  parliament  to  a  young  first  minister  struggling 
against  a  powerful  majority.  Subsequent  to  that  period,  he  had  con- 
tinued to  be  animated  by  the  same  principles.  His  majesty  had  not 
in  his  dominions  a  more  loyal,  attached,  and  grateful  subject.  With 
more  than  one  member  of  the  existing  cabinet  he  lived  on  terms  of 
firiendship.  I  allude  to  the  chancellor,  and  to  Lord  Sydney.  The 
remark  might  be  extended  to  Lord  Gower.  On  the  contrary,  he 
cultivated  no  intimacy  with  any  of  the  adherents  of  the  coaation. 
Some  coldness  even  existed  between  Lord  North  and  him,  on  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  that  nobleman  had  to  a  certain  degree  sacri- 
ficed or  abandoned  him,  from  the  exigency  of  afiairs,  during  the  last 
weeks  of  his  convulsed  and  expiring  administration.  Lord  Sackville, 
in  opposing  the  Irish  propositions^  was  only  impelled  by  his  conviction 
of  tneir  inexpediency  and  dangerous  tendency ; — a  conviction  found- 
ed on  local  knowledge,  and  confirmed  by  reflection.  Yet  the  spirit 
of  party  attributed  his  conduct  to  personal  feelings  of  ambition  or 
discontent.  Satirical  prints  were  exposed  to  sale  in  the  shops,  where 
he  appears  haranguing  the  house  of  peers,  and  encouraging  them  to 
attack  the  Irish  propositions^  while  Lord  Stormont  and  Lord  Derby, 
in  the  back-ground,  halloo  and  support  him.  But  his  mind  was  supe- 
rior to  such  considerations,  at  a  moment  when  he  probably  anticipated 
his  departure  from  all  sublunary  deliberations,  as  not  remote,  however 
unapparent  to  common  observers.  In  fact,  during  the  course  of  the 
debate,  he  was  so  much  indisposed  as  to  be  compelled  more  than 
once  to  leave  the  house.  I  breakfasted  with  him  on  the  following 
morning  in  Pall-Mall,  previous  to  his  return  to  Stonelands,  which  was 
my  last  interview  with  him,  as  I  set  out  for  Paris  soon  afterwards, 
and  did  not  return  till  he  was  no  more.  Nor  had  I  then  any  suspicion 
or  apprehension  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  though  J  remarked 
that  nis  voice  was  feeble,  and  that  he  did  not  hold  himself  as  upright 
as  was  his  custom.  There  was  something  more  serious  and  kmd 
than  ordinary  in  his  manner  of  parting  with  me.  Possibly  he  thought, 
though  /  made  no  such  reflection,  that  we  might  not  meet  again.  He 
bad  declined  in  strength  for  several  weeks,  owing  to  the  effects  of  a 
medicine  wHich  he  was  habituated  to  take  with  a  view  of  alleviating 
the  pain  occasioned  by  the  disease  of  the  stone.  This  medicine,  a 
species  of  lixivium,  unquestionably  produced  the  effect  intended ;  but» 
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by  corroding  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  it  abbreviated,  or  rather 
terminated,  his  life. 

I9th — 25th  July. — ^The  motion  made  by  Cord  Sackville  on  the  18th 
of  July,  to  postpone  for  four  months  the  consideration  of  the  Irish 
pi^opogitumSf  having  been  negatived  by  a  great  majority;  only  thirty 
peers  supporting,  while  eighty-four  opposed  it;  the  resolutions^  when 
voted,  were  brought  down  to  the  hoiise  of  commons.  One,  and  only 
one,  dftcussion  took  pFace  there  on  the  subject ;  but  no  division  was 
attempted.  Eden,  Pox,  and  Sheridan  recapitulated  their  former  ar- 
guments against  the  measure.  On  this  occasion,  Jenkinson  coming 
conspicuously  forward,  expressed  his  decided  belief  that,  whatever 
irritation  might  be  excited  against  the  system  at  the  present  moment, 
yet,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  thoroughly  understood,  there  would  not 
be  found  a  man  in  Ireland,  possessing  a  sound  understanding,  who 
could  refuse  it  his  assent  Pitt  repeated  the  same  opinion,  in  still 
stronger  terms.  Fox  was  not,  however,  deterred  by  these  declara- 
tions from  reiterating  all  his  objections.  With  great  force  of  reason- 
ing, he  demonstrated  the  contradiction  and  incongruity  of  the  two 
SstenfHS ;  one,  opened  in  the  Irish  house  of  commons  by  Mr.  Orde ; 
e  other,  originating  here ;  each  opposed  to  the  other,  in  many  of 
their  most  important  principles.  Where,  he  demanded,  was  to  be 
found  the  present  necessity  for  this  commercial  arrangement  between 
the  two  countries?  Ireland  did  not  require  it ;  and  wantonly  to  bring 
forward  so  vast  a  measure,  of  which  no  man  could  predict  or  ascer- 
tain the  consequences,  appeared  to  be  in  itself  an  act  of  temerity  as 
well  as  of  danger.  "  If,"  concluded  he,  "  by  the  operation  of  in- 
fluence and  corruption,  the  resolutions  can  be  forced  through  the  Irish 
parliament^  yet  so  violent  is  the  detestation  of  the  Irish  people  towards 
them,  that  the  nation  will  unquestionably  effect  their  repeal  within  a 
_  short  time.** 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  debate  on  the  25th  of  July, 
Pitt  moved  a  long  address  to  the  crown,  highly  approving,  or  rather 

ginegyrizing,  the  commercial  resolutions  adopted  by  the  house, 
heridan  exnausted  his  talents  for  ridicule  on  this  panegyric,  which 
he  denominated  a  manifesto,  and  not  an  address.  "  It  is,"  continued 
he,  *'  an  impudent  libel  on  the  British  and  the  Irish  pariiaments,  and  a 
libel  on  the  throne." — "  That  the  resolutions  are  unpopular  here^  daily 
experience  must  convince.  That  they  are  still  more  unpopular  in 
Ireland,  I  can  assert  from  indisputable  authority.  The  whole  transac- 
tion, throughout  every  stage  of  its  progress,  has  been  a  trick  and  a 
fallacy.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  expressed  my  sentiments  in  a 
still  nnore  deliberate  manner  than  I  have  done  in  this  house,  and  f 
have  only  to  lament  my  own  want  of  industry  in  not  composing  a 
commentary  on  the  propositions.  If  I  had  so  done,  as  I  fully  intended, 
I  Would  not  have  acted  in  a  concealed  manner.  My  name  should 
have  been  affixed  to  the  performance."  To  this  manly,  severe,  and 
eloquent  philippic,  no  answer  was  attempted  from  the  treasury  bench. 
Pitt  and  Jenkinson  sate  silent;  but  the  address  passed  without  any. 
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division.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  confident  in  the  success 
of  his  system,  and  not  doubting  of  its  favourable  reception  in  the 
Irish  parliament,  instantly  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  ^  for 
"  finally  regulating  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  king* 
doms  on  permanent  and  equitable  principles,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
both  countries."  Nor  did  he  desist  from  his  determination  in  com- 
pliance with  Fox's  remonstrances,  who  warned  him,  that  by  ^pre* 
mature  and  precipitate  an  act,  he  violated  the  decency  due  tcWards 
the  legislature  of  Ireland,  they  having  as  yet  no  cognisance  of  the 
resolutions.  Pitt  nevertheless  continuing  inflexible,  the  question  was 
put  from  the  chair,  and  carried  in  the  affirmative ;  after  which  an 
adjournment  took  place. 

26ih  July — 2d  August — It  might  naturally  have  been  supyposed 
that  the  minister,  who,  after  more  than  five  months  of  unremitting 
exertion,  had,  in  defiance  of  so  many  impediments,  carried  his  mea- 
sure triumphantly  through  the  two*  British  houses  of  parliament, 
would  have  well  ascertained  that  he  should  not  meet  with  a  defeat  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  But  the  event  proved  that  his  expec- 
tations rested  "on  a  fallacious  or  insecure  foundation.  Only  ten  aavs 
after  the  adjournment  at  Westminster,  when  Mr.  Orde  opened  the 
system  in  the  Irish  house  of  commons,  an  opposition  of  the  most  de- 
termined nature  was  experienced  by  government  Grattan, — a  name 
distinguished  above  all  others  in  the  annals  of  Irish  eloquence  and 
Irish  patriotism  during  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century, — sup- 

Eorted  by  Flood,  Burgh,  and  many  eminent  members  of  that  assem- 
ly,  levelled  his  severest  animadversions  on  the  nunisterial  propositwns, 
Curran,  then  young,  and  who  has  since  risen  to  such  celebrity  in  the 
sister  kingdom,  gave  shining  proof  of  his  talents  in  support  of  the  same 
cause.  These  illustrious  orators,  who  so  long  <<  held  the  bar  or  senate 
in  then*  spell,"  thundered  against  Pitt's  system,  as  subversive  of  the 
national  dignity  and  freedom.  Not  that  government  wanted  advo- 
cates of  equal  abilities,  at  whose  head  I  should  place  Fitzgibbon,  then 
attorney-general,  since  created  Earl  of  Clare  in  Ireland,  and  raised  by 
Pitt  to  the  British  peerage  in  1799.  But  the  unpopularity  of  the  mea- 
sure, which  appeared  to  strike  at  the  legislative  independence  of  Ire- 
land, overcame  every  effort  to  sustain  it.  After  a  debate,  protracted 
till  nine  on  the  ensuing  morning,  when  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
members  voted,  the  propositions  were  only  carried  by  nineteen.  Even 
that  small  maiority  could  not  be  regarded  as  permanent,  and  diminish- 
ed on  every  aivision.  Under  these  circumstances,  Orde,  in  whom  was 
vested  the  executive  administration,  (for  the  Duke  of  Rutland  was 
only  a  name,)  yielding  to  the  torrent,  moved  an  adjournment.  Never 
was  a  ministerial  defeat  more  signal !  The  system  of  commercial  set- 
tlement, reared  with  so  much  difficulty,  dissolved  at  once,  leaving  no 
\¥reck  behind.  It  was,  if  possible,  more  odious  among  the  Irish  peo^ 
pie  than  in  the  parliament ;  and  the  illuminations  by  which  Dublin  tes- 
tified the  national  exultation^  completed  the  humiliation  of  the  govern- 
4nent 
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When  we  dispassionately  examine  this^reat  plan  through  the  me- 
dium of  time,  we  must  admit  that  the  conception  was  grand,  the  design 
laudable,  and  the  advantages  expected  to  result  from  it  such  as  might 
do  honour  to  the  most  enlightened  or  patriotic  minister,  if  he  could 
have  realized  them  for  the  common  welfare  of  both  islands.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  doubted  that  Pitt's  motives  in  originating  the  measure  were 
elev^d,  pure,  and  indicated  no  vulgar  ambition.  But,  neither  can  we 
den^hat  throughout  the  whole  transaction  we  recognise  much  teme- 
rity, miscalculation  or  error,  presumption,  and  inflexibility.  These 
qualities,  Which  generally  characterise  youth,  will  find  some  apology 
on  reflecting  that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  scarcely  com- 

Eleted  his  twenty-sixth  year  when  the  propositions  were  sent  up*  to  the 
ouse  of  peers.  Conquerors  have  laid  waste  the  earth,  and  favourites 
have  exercised  supreme  power,  at  very  early  periods  of  life ;  but  I 
believe  there  is  no  instance  of  the  first  minister  of  a  free  country  being 
placed  so  early  on  such  an  eminence.  The  iirst  Earl  of  M ansfield, 
when  speaking  of  Pitt,  on  another  occasion,  to  which  I  shall  allude  in 
the  course  ot  these  memoirs,  said,  "  He  is  not  a  great  minister.  He 
is  a  great  young  minister."  * 

The  same  excuse  cannot  be  made  for  Jenkindbn,  who  acted  as  the 
guide  of  Pitt,  and  who  appears  to  have  participated  in  his  credulous 
anticipation  of  the  favourable  reception  which  the  propositions  would 
experience  in  Ireland.  But  his  share  of  the  glory,  or  tne  obloquy,  was 
only  inferior  and  subordinate.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the  cabinet 
Nor  can  we  doubt  that  he  had  already  made  his  bargain  with  the  first 
minister,  and  received,  in  return  for  his  assistance  and  support,  the 
promise  of  a  British  peerage;  though,  from  prudential  considerations, 
its  accomplishment  was  postponed  till  the  ensuing  year.  He  might 
even  esteem  his  reward  more  certain  and  secure  from  a  discomfited, 
than  from  a  triumphant,  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Pitt,  if  he  had  car- 
ried every  point  in  Ireland  with  the  same  facility  as  in  England,  Ynight 
possibly,  when  solicited  to  realise  Jenkinson's  expectations,  have  re- 
plied with  Richard^ 

"I  am  not  in  the  giving  vein  to-day— 
Thou  troublest  me.    I  am  not  in  the  vein.'' 

Fox  did  not  hesitate  at  least  to  assert  in  varionis  of  his  speeches,  that 
Jenkinson's  favour  was  manifested  more  openly  to  the  minister,  inpro- 
portion  to,  and  in  consequence  of  his  distress,  arising  from  the  difficul- 
ties into  which  he  had  plunged  himself  by  bringing  forward  the  propo- 
sitions*  Dundas  poissessed  so  flexible  and  accommodating  a  political 
conscience,  that  no  sacrifice  of  opinion  affected  his  nerves.  A  man 
who  in  1782  could  speak  and  vote  against  parliamentary  reform ; 
without  hesitating  in  1783,  and  in  1785,  to  support  by  his  voice  and 
his  vote,  the  same  measure,  moved  by  the  same  individual ;  was  neces- 
sarily composed  of  pliant  materials.  The  season  of  the  year,  when 
parliament  was  not  sitting,  and  when  many  months  must  elapse  be- 
fore it  would  probably  be  again  convoked  for  business,  covered  the 
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ministerilil  defeat  sustained  in  Dublin,  which  became  insensibly  obli- 
terated from  the  public  miiftl.  The  Irish  propositions^  though  they  oc- 
cupied all  attention  in  1785,  seemed  to  oe  scarcely  remembered  in 
1786.  Fox,  it  is  true,  alluded  to  them  in  terms  of  the  strongest  repro- 
bation, on  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  session ;  when  he  advised  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  declare  explicitly,  his  determination 
never  more  to  revive  a  measure  so  odious  to  the  trading  interests,  manu- 
facturers, and  merchants  of  both  kinndoms.  But,  subsequent  Ip  that 
mention,  they  sunk  into  poUtical  oblivion. 

AvgttsL — Some  days  previous  to  the  adjournment  of  the  two  houses, 
I  left  London  for  Paris.  Since  my  visit  to  that  capital  in  the  preceding 

J  ear,  Marie  Antoinette  had  given  a  second  heir  to  the  throne,  created 
^uke  of  Normandy,  afterwards  the  unfortunate  Louis  the  Seventeenth; 
if,  indeed,  he  can  be  properly  ranked  among  the  French  kings.  But 
this  auspicious  event,  which  naturally  should  have  endeared  the  queen 
to  the  nation,  did  not  restore  her  popularity,  and  she  laboured  under 
great  and  general  prejudices  entertained  against  her.  Nor  had  the 
finances,  conducted  by  Calonne,  assumed  a  prosperous  appearance. 
The  ministry  remained  unchanged ;  Yergennes,  though  only  at  the 
head  of  the  foreign  department,  constituting  the  master-spring  of  the 
administration,  as  the  first  Mr.  Pitt  had  done  among  us,  under  George 
the  Second.  Choiseul,  the  most  vigorous  minister  whom  the  French 
had  beheld  since  the  prosperous  periods  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's 
reign,  unless  we  should  except  the  Marshal  de  Belleisle ; — Choiseul, 
was  no  more.  He  expired  in  retirement,  though  not  in  disgrace,  some 
months  earlier;  passing  the  close  of  his  life  in  a  splendid  out  philoso- 
phic retreat,  worthy  of  Lucullus,  or  of  Cicero,  at  his  palace  of  Chan- 
teloup,  near  Amboise,  on  the  Banks  of  th^  Loire,  in  one  of  the  most 
delicious  parts  of  France.  During  my  stay  at  Paris,  public  attention 
was  principally  engrossed  by  the  memorable  transaction  of  the  diamond 
necklace^  in  whicb  Madame  de  la  Motte  performed  so  important  a 
partr.^"!  happened  to  be  at  Versailles  on  the  very  day,  the  15th  of 
August,  when  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  at  the  time  that  he  Jvs^as  prepar- 
ing to  celebrate  mass  in  the  chapel  royal,  was  arrested  by  order  ot  the 
king.  Such  an  event  taking  place  in  the  person  of  a  member  of  the 
Sacred  College,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  highest  birth  and  greatest  con- 
nexions ;  related,  through  the  kings  of  Navarre,  to  the  sovereign  him- 
self, and  ^rand  almoner  of  France;  might  well  excite  universal  amaze- 
ment. Smce  the  arrest  of  Foucquet,  superintendant  of  the  finances, 
by  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  in  1661,  no  similar  act  of  royal  authority 
had  been  performed :  for  we  cannot  justly  compare  with  it  the  seizure 
and  imprisonment  of  the  Duke  du  Maine  in  1718,  by  order  of  the  re- 
gent Duke  of  Orleans,  as  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  of  Prince 
Cellamare.  The  Cardinal  de  Rohan's  crime  was  private  and  personal, 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  state,  though  affecting  the  person  and 
character  of  the  queen. 

Prince  Louis  de  Rohan,  second  brother  of  the  Duke  de  Montbazon, 
had  attained  his  fifty-first  year  when  the  calamitous  adventure  in  ques- 
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tioD  took  place.  He  vras  a  prelate  of  eleffant  manners,  unceasingly 
pursuing  pleasure,  yet  nourishing  a  restrcss  annbition.  His  talents, 
though  specious,  were  not  regulated  by  judgment  Credulous,  and 
easily  duped  by  necessitous  or  artful  individuals,  who  rendered  him 
subservient  to  their  purposes ;  his  vast  revenues,  arising  from  the  bishop- 
rick  of  Strasburgh,  the  abby  of  La  Chaise- Dieu  in  Auvergne,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  laid  him  open  to  solicitations  of  every  descrip- 
tion. -Previous  to  his  attainment  of  the  episcopal  dignity,  while  only 
coadjutor  of  Strasburgh,  he  had  been  employed  in  the  diplomatic  line ; 
and  filled  the  post  of  ambassador  from  the  court  of  France,  at  Vienna, 
under  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  during  a  considerable  time.  After 
his  return  home,  an  ardent  thirst  of  power  impelled  him  to  attempt 
reaching  the  ministerial  situation  left  vacant  by  Maurepas.  Nor  was 
the  expectation  altogether  chimerical ;  and  we  may  reasonably  doubt 
whether  the  Cardinal  de  Lomenie,  who  scarcely  five  years  later,  attain- 
ed it,  proved  himself  more  capable  of  extricating  France  from  her  em- 
barrassments, than  was  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  but  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
had  imbibed  very  strong  prejudices  against  him,  and  the  queen  held 
him  in  still  greater  aversion.  Yet,  in  defiance  of  these  impediments, 
his  efforts  were  directed  to  acquire  her  favour.  He  was  besides  not 
insensible  to  her  personal  charms,  and  entertained  the  presumptuous 
hope  of  rendering  himself  acceptable  to  her.  The  queen,  who  at  this 
time  had  not  completed  her  ihirt^ei^  year,  possessed  great  attractions, 
loved  admiration,  and  was  accessible  to  flattery.  Other  cardinals  had 
presumed  to  address  their  vows  to  preceding  queens  of  France, — the 
Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  to  Catherine  of  Medicis ;  Richelieu,  to  Mary  of 
Medicis,  after  the  death  of  Henry  the  Fourth ;  and  subsequently  to 
Anne  of  Austria ;  Fleury,  t«  the  consort  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  W  ith- 
out  drawing  the  slightest  inference  from  the  fact  injurious  to  Marie 
Antoinette's  honour,  it  may  be  assumed  as  certain  that  the  cardinal 
regarded  her  with  predilection,  not  merely  as  the  arbitress  of  jiis  poli- 
tical destiny,  but  as  an  object  of  personal  attachment. 

Among  the  numerous  individuals  who  then  frequented  Versailles, 
with  the  view  of  advancing  their  fortune,  was  Madame  de  la  Motte 
Valois.  Her  descent  from  Henry  the  Second,  king  of  France,  by 
one  of  his  mistresses,  a  Piedmontese  lady  of  noble  extraction,  named 
St  Remy,  having  been  accidentally  discovered  and  incontestably 
proved,  she  became  an  object  of  royal  notice.  A  small  pension  was 
bestowed  on  her ;  and  Mademoiselle  de  Valois,  aided  by  these  propi- 
tious circumstances,  was  soon  afterwards  married  to  a  ^ntleman  of 
the  name  of  La  Motte,  one  of  the  Count  de  Provence's  body  guards. 
His  functions  retaining  him  at  Versailles,  near  the  person  of  that 
prince,  she  became  well  known  to  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  whose 
character,  inclinations,  and  foibles,  she  appears  to  have  studied  with 
no  ordinary  attentioiv  In  1785,  she  had  nearly  passed  the  limits  of 
youth,  and  she  never  possessed  beauty ;  but  her  total  want  of  nwral 
jpfinciple,  when  added  to  her  poverty  and  habits  of  expense,  induced 
her  to  adopt  the  most  desperate  expedients  for  recruiting  her  finances. 
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A  circumstance  which  took  place  about  this  time  facilitated  their  sue- 
ces&  Boehmer^  a  German  jeweller,  well  known  at  the  French  court, 
possessing  a  most  costly  dianiond  necklace,  valued  at  near  seventy 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  obtained  permission  to  exhibit  it  to  her 
majesty ;  hoping  ttiat  she  might  become  the  purchaser  of  so  superb  an 
article  of  femate  ornament.  The  queen  was  not,  however,  captivated 
by  its  splendour,  and  immediately  declined  the  proposal.  Madame 
de  la  Motte  having  received  information  of  the  fact,  took  the  resolu- 
tion of  fabricating  a  letter  from  the  queen  to  herself,  authorizing  her 
to  make  the  purchase.  In  the  letter,  that  princess  was  made  to 
express  a  determination  of  taking  the  necklace  at  a  certain  indicated 
price;  under  the  express  reserve,  however,  that  the  matter  should 
remain  a  profound  secret,  and  that  Boehmer  would  agree  to  receive 
his  payment  by  instalments,  in  notes  under  her  own  hand,  drawn  on 
her  treasurer,  at  stipulated  periods. 

Furnished  with  so  specious  an  authority,  Madame  de  la  Motte 
repaired  in  person  to  the  cardinal  Having  in  confidence  submitted 
to  him  Mane  Antoinette's  pretended  letter,  she  then  expatiated  on  the 
iDvaluable  occasion  which  at  length  presented  itself  to  him,  of  acquiring 
that  princess's  favour,  and  conferring  on  her  an  indelible  obligation. 
She  concluded  bv  offing  him  to  see  Boehmer,  and  to  accelerate  by 
his  assurances  of  the  queen's  approbation,  (the  proof  of  which  fact 
was  before  him,)  the  termination  of  the  affair.  Credulous  as  the  car- 
dinal proved  himself  to  be  throughout  the  whole  business,  and  pecu- 
liarly open  to  deception  as  he  was  on  all  points  that  appeared  to  faci- 
litate his  attainment  of  the  queen's  particular  regard ;  he  nevertheless 
refused  to  embark  in  it,  without  previously  receiving  from  her  own 
mouth  the  requisite  authority.  Madame  ae  la  Motte  and  her  hus- 
band, who  foresaw  the  impediment,  had  %lready  provided  against  it 
There  resided  at  that  time  in  Paris  a  female'ot  Italian  extraction, 
aged  twenty-four,  by  name  Mademoiselle  d'OIiva,  who  performed  at 
one  of  the  theatres.  In  her  figure  she  bore  a  consideraole  degree  of 
resemblance  to  Marie  Antoinette.  Her  they  induced,  by  a  sum  of 
money,  to^rsonate  the  queen ;  assuring  her  that  it  was  only  a  frolic, 
which  could  lead  to  no  unpleasant  or  serious  consequences.  She  con- 
sented, received  from  Madame  de  la  Motte  instructions  how  to  con- 
duct herselC  and  was  held  in  readiness  for  acting  the  part  assigned  her. 

All  the  preparations  being  thus  arranged,  Madame  de  Ta  Motte 
acquainted  the  cardinal,  that  however  reluctant  her  majesty  might  be 
to  come  forward  personally  on  such  an  occasion,  she  nevertheless  felt 
the  propriety  of  bis  eminence's  scruples.  In  order  to  remove  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  give  him  a  proof  of  her  deep  sense  of  his  ser- 
vice in  procuring  her  the  necklace,  she  therefore  had  resolved  on 
granting  him  an  interview  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles.  But,  as  a 
discovery  must  inevitably  bring  the  whole  transaction  to  the  kin^s 
knowledge; — a  disclosure  which  she  deprecated; — ^it  became  indis- 
pensable to  adopt  certain  precautions.  W  ith  that  view  she  had  fixed 
on  a  shady  and  retired  8ix>t,  at  a  little  distance  from  her  own  apart- 
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ments  in  the  palace,  near  the  orangery ;  to  which  place,  under  cover 
of  the  evening,  she  could  repair,  muffled  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
elude  notice.  Their  interview,  she  added,  must  necessarily  be  very 
short;  and  she  absolutely  refused  to  speak  a  single  word,  lest  sfale 
might  be  overheard.  Instead  of  verbally  authorizing  the  cardinal  to 
pledge  her  authority  to  Boehmer,  it  was  therefore  settled  that  she 
should  hold  in  her  hand  a  flower;  which,  on  his  approaching  her  to 
know  her  pleasure,  she  would  immediately  extend  to  him,  as  a  mark 
of  her  approval. 

However  much  we  may  wonder  that  he  could  acquiesce  in  so  gross 
a  deception,  or  could  consent  to  take  part  in  sucH  a  mysterious, 
obscure,  and  hazardous  intrigue;  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he 
became  a  dupe  to  the  artifices  of  the  unprincipled  female  who  planned 
the  whole  scheme  of  plunder.  The  delusion  thus  projected,  was  car- 
ried into  effect  with  complete  success.  On  the  evening  appointed, 
Mademoiselle  d'OIiva,  dressed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  personate  the 
queen,  her  face  concealed,  and  protected  by  the  shades  of  approach- 
ing night,  being  stationed  at  the  place  agreed  on,  Madame  de  la 
Motte  conducted  the  cardinal  to  it  As  soon  as  he  approached  the 
supposed  princess,  he  entreated  to  be  informed  byher  majesty,  whether 
it  was  her  desire  that  the  affair  confided  to  Ifcdame  de  la  Motte 
should  be  negotiated  and  concluded  by  him,  as  her  representative? 
To  this  demand  the  female  figure  assented,  according  to  the  pre- 
determined arrangement,  by  extending  to  him  the  flower,  accompanied 
with  an  inclination  of  her  body.  The  cardinal,  delighted  with  such  a 
reception,  was  preparing  to  put  himself  on  one  knee,  and  to  kiss  her 
hand ;  when  his  couductress,  alarmed  lest  a  too  near  approach  might 
enable  him  to  detect  the  imposture,  interposed,  exclaiming  that  there 
were  persons  at  a  small  distance,  by  whom  they  would  be  discovered. 
In  his  eagerness  to  retreat,  the  cardinal  slipping,  had  nearly  measured 
his  length  on  the  ground,  and  the  party  broke  up  with  precipitation. 

Convinced  that  he  had  now  received  an  unquestionable  assurance 
of  Marie  Antoinette's  approbation,  and  had  secured  her  future  favour, 
with  all  its  important  results,  by  the  service  which  he  shwld  render 
her,  the  cardinal  no  longer  hesitated  to  pledge  himself  to  Boehmer. 
Having  procured  from  him  a  deduction  of  above  eight  thousand 
pounds  on  the  price  demanded;  promissory  notes  or  bills  for  the 
remainder,  exceedinff  sixty  thousand  pounds,  drawn  and  signed  in  the 
queen's  name,  payable  at  various  periods  by  her  treasurer,  were  deli- 
vered to  Boehmer  by  Madame  de  la  Motte.  She  then  received  from 
him  the  necklace.  Her  husband  having  obtained  leave  of  absence, 
under  pretence  of  visiting  the  place  of  his  nativity,  Bar-Sur-Aube  in 
Champagne,  carried  off  the  diamonds,  quitted  France,  and  arrived  safe 
in  London,  where  he  disposed  of  some  of  the  finest  stones  among  the 
jewellers  of  our  metropolis.  His  wife,  trusting  to  the  cardinaPs 
interest,  rank,  and  ecclesiastical  dignity,  for  protection;  as  well  as*  to 
conceal  so  disgraceful  a  business,  whenever  it  should  be  discovered ; 
remained  at  Bar.    The  unfortunate  prelate,  placed  in  a  situation  not 
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unlike  that  of  MahoHo  in  ^'Twelfth  Night/'  when  he  is  duped  by 
Maria^  and  supposes  himself  distinguished  by  OKvia,  continued  in 
unsuspecting  security  at  court  But  the  day  on  which  the  first  of  her 
majesty's  promissory  engagements  became  due  (amounting  to  about 
seventeen  thousand  pounds)  having  elapsed  without  any  notification 
of  payment  from  her  treasurer;  Boehmer  expressed  some  surprise  at 
the  circumstance,  to  a  friend  who  held  an  ofilice  in  the  queen's  house- 
hold. 

When  the  information  was  communicated  to  that  princess,  her 
amazement  and  consternation  are  not  to  be  adequately  depictured  in 
words.  So  diflicult  to  believe  was  the  fact,  that  several  days  elapsed 
before  her  inquiries  satisfied  her  of  its  reality.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  part  which  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  had  performed  in  it  became 
fully  ascertained,  she  laid  the  whole  matter  before  the  king.  Lobis, 
not  less  astonished  than  herself,  after  consulting  with  some  of  his  mi- 
nisters on  the  steps  necessary  to  be  adopted,  finally  determined  to 
arrest  the  cardinal.  Unquestionably,  it  would  have  been  wiser  if  he 
had  drawn  a  veil  over  the  transaction,  and  had  left  the  imprudent  pre- 
late to  the  consequences  of  his  own  fatuity.  He  was  conductea  to 
the  Bastile,  invariably  maintaining  that  he  had  acted  throughout  the 
whole  business  with  the  purest  intentions ;  always  conceiving,  how- 
ever erroneously,  that  he  was  authorized  by  her  majesty,  and  was 
doing  her  a  pleasure  by  facilitating  her  acquisition  of  the  necklace. 
Madame  de  la  Motte,  Mademoiselle  d'Oliva,  and  some  other  indivi- 
duals, suspected  or  accused  of  being  implicated  in  this  enormous  rob- 
bery, were  subsequently  conveyed  to  the  same  fortress.  Among  them 
was  a  very  celebrated  advfenturer  or  impostor,  Count  Cagliostro,  who 
bad  however,  I  believe,  committed  no  other  crime  except  the  act  of 
casting  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan's  horoscope.  Notwithstanding  the  pal- 
pable Ignorance  and  innocence  of  the  queen  relative  to  every  part  of 
the  affair,  yet  such  was  the  malignity  of  the  Parisians,  and  through  so 
prejudiced  a  medium  were  all  her  actions  viewed,  that  a  numerous 
class  of  society  either  believed,  or  aflTected  to  believe,  her  implicated 
in  the  guilt  of  the  whole  transaction.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  resume 
the  subject  in  the  course  of  the  year  1786. 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  leading  circumstances  connected  with 
the  diamond  necklace,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  which 
took  place  in  any  European  court  during  the  course  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  I  am  tempted  to  recount  an  adventure  in  which  I  was  deeply 
and  personally  engaged,  that  may  appear  almost  equally  incredible 
with  the  story  of  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan.  Its  nature  and  delicacy 
have  hitherto  prevented  me  from  divulging  it  to  the  world,  though 
nearly  half  a  century  has  already  elapsed  since  it  happened :  but  I 
may  without  impropriety  transmit  it  to  posterity.  If  the  tragical  re- 
collections connected  with  Marie  Antoinette  must  ever  agitate  the 
human  mind;  the  history  which  I  am  about  to  relate  respects  a 
princess  whose  misfortunes  and  premature  end  warmly  interested  her 
contemporaries,  and  wiO  be  perused  with  emotion  in  future  times.    I 
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mean,  the  Queen  of  Demnark^  Caroline  Matilda,  consort  of  Christian 
the  Seventh*  and  slater  of  George  the  Third.  Her  fate  bore  indeed 
some  analogy  to  that  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Both  possessed  personal 
attractions ;  but  no  comparison  could  be  made  between  the  Austrian 
and  the  English  princess.  The  former  had  received  from  nature  an 
air  of  majesty,  an  elegance  of  form,  and  a  grace  altogether  peculiar 
to  herselfl  Caroline  Matildai  though  not  dencient  in  manner,  affable, 
and  full  of  condescension,  yet  possessed  only  the  ordinary  accompa^ 
xuments  of  youth,  set  off  by  a  good  complexion,  pleasing  features,  and 
embtmnoint.  Both  were  accused  of  gallantries.  Both  were  precipi- 
tated trom  the  throne,  imprisoned,  and  subjected  to  the  most  severjB 
interrogatories.  Here,  indeed,  the  parallel  terminates ;  as  the  power- 
ful interposition  of  the  British  crown,  sustained  by  a  British  squadron, 
rescued  the  Danish  queen  from  undergoing  the  punishment  which  the 
hostile  invasion  of  France  only  drew  down  upon  the  unfortunate  oon- 
jiort  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  After  premising  these  facts,  I  shall  com- 
mence the  recital  without  further  preface. 

Returning  through  Pomerania,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1774,  from 
a  tour  round  the  Baltic,  I  passed  two  davs  at  a  country  palace  of  the 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  detained  by  his  obliging  hospitality. 
Adol^us  Frederic  the  Fourth,  eldest  of  the  four  brothers  of  George 
the  Third's  queen,  was  then  about  six-and-thirty  years  of  age;  un- 
married, slender  in  figure,  of  an  adust  complexion ;  agreeable  in  his 
manners;  receiving  English  gentlemen,  who  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  visited  his  summer  retreat,  with  peculiar  attention.  I  had  the 
honour  to  dine  twice  with  the  duke,  during  my  short  stay  in  his  terri- 
tories. At  table,  surrounded  by  his  little  court,  composed  of  young 
and  agreeable  individuals  of  both  sexes,  he  amused  me  by  recounting 
some  particulars  of  the  English  who  had  from  time  to  time  been  his 

guests.  The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Effingham  were  among  the  num- 
sr.  **  Thev  were  always  seated,"  said  he,  '*  opposite  each  other  at 
dinner ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  dessert  placed  before  us,  than  my  lord, 
ordering  his  lady  to  open  her  mouth,  threw  drag^eSf  (sugar-plumbs,) 
into  it  across  the  table,  with  surprising  dexterity."  The  fact,  extra- 
ordinary as  it  may  appear,  was  related  to  me  by  the  duke ;  and  those 
persons  who  remember,  as  I  do,  the  nobleman  to  whom  I  allude,  will 
admit  the  eccentricity  of  his  deportment,  dress,  and  character.  He 
died  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  where  he  was  sent  governor. — On  quit- 
tr^  tine  Strelitz,  I  directed^  course  to  Zell,  impelled  by  a  desire  to  see 
and  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  young  Queen  of  Denmark,  who  then 
resided  in  the  castle  of  that  name.  I  experienced  from  her  majesty 
the  most  gracious  reception.  As  I  had  visited  Copenhagen  in  the 
^  spring  of  the  same 'year,  she  made  various  inquiries  respecting  her 
two  children :  I  mean,  the  present  reigning  lUng  of  Denmark,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Holstein-Augustembourg.  The  queen  herself  was  then 
only  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  her  age.  Sent,  as  she  was,  at  six- 
teen, to  a  dissolute  court,  and  married  to  Christian  the  Seventh,  whose 
vices  rendered  him  unworthy  of  her ;  surrounded  by  bad  examples. 
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and  abandoned  to  her  own  control,  before  the  empire  of  reason  could 
operate ; — Caroline  Matilda  had  not  completed  Her  twenty-first  year, 
when  she  found  herself  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Cronsberg.  She 
was  not  indeed  a  captive  at  Zell,  where  she  had  a  court,  and  enjoyed 
apparently  personal  ireedom ;  but,  nevertheless,  she  could  by  no.  means 
be  regarded  as  a  free  agent.  Her  own  sister,  the  hereditary  Princess 
of  Brunswiai  acted"  by  directions  of  George  the  Third  as  a  spy  on  her 
conduct;  usually  coming  over  to  2iell  every  Wednesday,  and  return- 
ing to  Brunswic  on  the  ensuing  Saturday.  I  know  the  fact  from  the 
queen's  own  mouth.  There  was  in  the  aspect  of  the  castle  of  Zell,  its 
towers,  moat,  drawbridge,  long  galleries,  and  gothic  features,  all  the 
scenery  realizing  the  description  of  fortresses  where  imprisoned  prin- 
cesses were  detained  in  bondage.  It  was  the  age  of  those  exhibitions, 
when  I  travelled  in  Germany.  At  Stettin,  while  dining  with  the  Prince 
of  Anhalt  Dessau,  a  few  days  before  I  arrived  at  Zell,  I  had  seen  the 
Princess  Royal  of  Prussia,  Elizabeth  Christina  of  Brunswic- Wolfen- 
buttel,  first  wife  of  the  late  king,  Frederic  William  the  Second,  who 
was  there  confined  for  her  gallantries.  Robert,  Duke  of  Ancaster, 
then  Marquis  of  Lindsey,  a  young  nobleman  of  extraordinary  eccen- 
tricity of  character,  and  capable  of  undertaking  any  enterprise,  how- 
ever desperate  or  dangerous,  was  so  touched  with  her  misfortunes 
and  imprisonment,  that  in  1777  he  planned  her  liberation.  And  he 
would  certainly  have  attempted  it,  if  the  design  had  not  been  disco- 
vered and  prevented.  The  Princess  of  Tour  and  Taxis,  Augusta 
Elizabeth,  was  about  the  same  time  immured,  during  many  years,  in 
a  castfe  of  Wirtemberg,  by  her  brother,  the  reignmg  duke  of  that 
country. 

Often,  as  I  was  placed  opposite  to  the  Queen  Caroline  Matilda  at 
tabk;  Sophia  of  Zell,  consort  of  Georse  the  First,  from  whom  she 
lineally  descended,  recurred  to  my  recollection.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
same  story  in  the  same  family,  acted  over  again  at  the  distance  of 
eighty  or  ninety  years.  Sophia  suffered  indeed  a  much  severer  and 
longer  captivity,  for  very  problematical  offences:  but  both  expired 
under  a  dark  cloud ;  and  both  now  repose,  side  by  side,  in  the  great 
church  of  Zell,  without  any  monument  to  commemorate  their  exis- 
tence. After  a  stay  of  three  days  in  that  city,  I  set  out  for  Hamburgh. 
Previous  to  my  departure,  her  majesty  desired  me,  if  I  shoukl  see  Mr. 
Mathias^  then  the  British  minister  to  the  Hanse  Towns,  to  inquire  of 
him  how  soon  she  might  expect  the  company  of  French  comedians  to 
arrive,  who  annually  visited  Zell.  On  the  evening  of  my  arrival  in 
Hamburgh,  being  invited  to  supper  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  principal 
burgomasters  or  senators,  I  there  found  myself  among  a  crowd  of  the 
Danish  nobility  of  both  sexes,  who,  on  account  of  their  adherence  to 
the  exiled  queen,  resided  at  Altona.  Having  been  disgraced,  and 
compelled  to  quit  Copenhagen,  they  took  refuge  in  this  town,  which 
stands  on  the  territory  of  Denmark,  though  only  separated  from  Ham- 
burgh by  a  space  of  some  hundred  yards.  As  I  had  so  recently  seen 
and  conversed  with  that  princess,  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
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occasion  to  put  many  questions  to  me  respecting  her.  I  answered 
them  with  frankness  not  sparing  my  animadversions  on  the  treatment 
which  she  had  received  from  tne  party  by  whom  she  had  been  de- 
throned. One  gentleman,  nearly  related  to  the  lady  at  whose  house 
I  was  entertained,  called  on  me  at  the  hotel  where  I  lodged,  three  days 
afterwards.  He  had  been  keeper  of  the  privy  purse  to  Christian  the 
Seventh,  during  the  tour  which  he  made  in  1768  to  prance  and 
England.  Our  conversation  turning  on  the  revolution  of  January 
1272,  he  gave  me  a  confidential  account  of  all  the  circumstances 
wnich  produced  and  accompanied  that  tragical  event  At  the  French 
comedy,  on  the  subsequent  evening,  where  we  met,  he  requested  leave 
to  wait  on  me  next  morning,  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  indicate 
that  he  had  some  communication  to  make  of  importance. 

On  Saturday,  the  1st  of  October,  he  renewed  the  subject  of  the 
exiled  queen.  Being  encouraged  by  my  replies,  he  ventured,  not 
without  some  hesitation,  to  ask  me  if  I  should  be  disposed  to  render 
her  service  ?  As  I  perfectly  comprehended  the  nature  and  objects  of 
the  question,  I  instantly  answered  that  I  was  ready  to  engage,  hand 
and  heart,  in  her  cause.  "  You  are  then,"  said  he,  "  the  person  whom 
we  want  I  am  deputed  by  a  body  of  men,  who  are  desirous  and 
able  to  replace  her  on  the  throne,  and  to  invest  her  with  supreme 
power  during  the  king's  incapacity.  We  cannot  proceed  a  step 
without  previously  ascertaining  whether  her  majesty  is  willing  to 
return  to  Copenhagen ;  and  the  difficulty  of  opening  any  communica- 
tion with  her,  beset  as  she  is  with  spies,  is  such  that  we  have  not 
hitherto  been  able  to  surmount  that  impediment  Your  arrival  oiTers 
a  me$ins  to  approach  her.  Will  vou,  undertake  the  commission  V* 
Havins  reiterated  my  assurances  tKat  he  might  dispose  of  my  time 
and  allmy  efforts,  in  any  way  or  manner  which  could  contribute  to 
effect  the  object;  "  I  am  satisfied,"  said  he,  "  and  will  make  my  report 
without  delay  to  those  by  whom  I  have  been  sent  Expect  to  hear 
further  from  me." 

Two  days  subsequent  to  this  conversation,  he  introduced  me  to  the 
young  Baron  de  Schimmelman,  eldest  son  of  the  baron  of  that  name, 
one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  individuals  in  Denmark.  Having 
brought  him  to  my  apartments,  and  joined  our  hands,  he  withdrew, 
leaving  us  alone.  The  baron,  with  great  emotion,  then  opened  to  me 
the  motive  of  his  visit,  first  demanding  if  we  were  secure  from  being 
either  overheard  or  interrupted.  When  I  had  tranquillized  him  on  both 
particulars,  he  briefly  stated  the  reasons  which  impelled  him,  and  the 
persons  with  whom  he  acted,  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  the  Queeii 
Caroline  Matilda.  He  protested  that  no  sentiments  of  private  interest 
or  ambiton,  and  still  less  of  revenge,  stimulated  his  conduct  Nor  did 
he  disguise  the  dangers  of  the  enterprise.  But  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  his  country,  under  a  king  fallen  into  a  state  of  total  imbecility ; 
the  administration  of  which  kingdom  was  committed,  by  its  rulers,  to 
a  ministry  without  vigour  or  capacity ;  demanded,  he  said,  the  exer- 
tions of  every  good  subject  to  effect  its  extrication.    He  candidly 
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admitted  the  errors  and  impradence  which  had  produced  the  cata- 
strophe of  January  1779 ;  but  he  added,  that  adversity  had  no  doubt 
instructed  the  young  queen.  Above  all  he  deplored  the  rupture  of 
that  ancient  political  connexion  between  Denmark  and  England,  which 
had  foUowea  the  severe  treatment  experienced  by  a  British  princess, 
sister  of  Greor^e  the  Third. 

After  thus  justifying  the  principles  by  which  he  was  actuated,  he 
assured  me,  that  so  soon  as  her  majesty  should  have  signified  her  consent 
to,  and  her  co-operation  in  the  measures  necessary  to  be  adopted  for 
her  restoration,  she  should  receive  from  the  party  with  whom  he  was 
c<Hineeted  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  tneir  ability  to  replace  her 
on  the  throna  ^  My  affairs,"  concluded  he,  **  call  me  to  Co]>9nhagen, 
.  where  my  presence  may  be  eminently  useful  to  the  cause.  But  1  will 
tOHnorrow  introduce  you  to  the  Baron  de  Bulow,  and  from  him  you 
will  receive  your  instructions."  With  the  last-named  nobleman  (to 
whom  Monsieur  de  Schimmelman  made  me  known  on  the  eveninff 
following  our  interview)  I  settled  every  part  of  the  plan.  Bulow,  though 
a  Danish  subject,  was  of  Hanoverian  extraction,  and  joined  to  great 
caution,  calmness  as  well  as  ability.  He  had  been  master  of  the  horse 
to  the  queen,  and  enjoyed  her  confidence.  No  man  could  be  better 
acquainted  with  her  character,  virtues,  and  defects.  "  Our  first  ob- 
jects," observed  he,  *'  are  limited  to  knowing  that  she  is  disposed  to 
return  to  Copenhagen ;  where,  during  the  kmg's  incapacity,  and  the 
minority  of  her  son,  she  must  be  invested  with  supreme  authority.  It 
would  be  attended  with  too  great  risk  to  commit  any  matters  to  paper, 
as  you  might  be  intercepted  on  your  road  to  Zell.  We  must  therefore 
leave  you  to  draw  up  a  proper  letter  for  her  majesty,  conformable  to 
our  ideas,  subsequent  to  your  arrival  there.  The  mode  and  time  of 
eflheting  its  reception  by  the  qu^n  must  likewise  be  submitted  to  your 
own  judgment  But  every  possible  precaution  should  be  adopted  to 
prevent  suspicion.  In  particular,  beware  o^the  Princess  of  Brunswic, 
who,  thougn  sister  to  the  queen,  is  attached  to  the  interests,  of  the 
&mily  wiUi  which  she  is  allied  by  marriage.  Her  husband's  aunt, 
Jdiana  Maria,  Queen  Dowager  of  Denmark,  now  governs  that 
country,  in  conjunction  with  her  son  Prince  Frederic  The  only 
credentials  which  I  can  venture  to  give  you,  are  the  impression  in 
wax  of  a  seal :  but,  the  instant  that  her  maiesty  sees  it,  she  will  know 
that  you  are  come  from  me,  and  she  will  lend  implicit  confidence  to 
all  you  lay  before  her.  If  she  consents  to  co-operate  with  us,  she  will 
of  course  endeavour  to  interest  her  brother  in  the  cause.  Without 
his  approbation,  if  not  his  aid,  we  cannot  long  maintain,  thouffh  we 
may  efiect,  a  revolution.  These  points  constitute  the  outline  of  your 
instructions :  but,  in  a  negotiation  of  such  difficulty,  as  well  as  perilf 
much  of  the  execution  must  depend  on  circumstances,  and  your  own 
discretion.^' 

Having  at  length  in  repeated  conferences  matured  all  our  ideas, 
and  having  likewise  calcuhted  the  time  which  my  mission  would  re- 
quire, as  well  as  fixed  the  day,  hour,  and  place  when  and  where  I 

23 
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should  meet  the  baron  on  my  return  to  Hamburgh,  I  prepared  for  my 
departure.  Taking  the  direct  road  to  Zell,  instead  ot  that  leading 
through  Bremen,  by  which  I  had  arrived  at  Hamburgh,  I  reached 
my  destination  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  October ;  and  learned 
as  soon  as  I  alighted  from  the  carriage,  not  without  concern,  that  the 
hereditary  Princess  of  Brunswic  was  then  on  a  visit  to  her  sister. 
Having  nevertheless  written  to  the  Baron  de  Seckendorf,-one  of  the 
qUeen's  chamberlains,  through  whom  all  presentations  were  made  to 
her;  I  acquainted  him,  that  as  I  was  on  my  return  to  England  by 
Hanover,  I  had  been  charged  by  Mr.  M athias  with  a  letter  for  her 
majesty.  I  received  soon  afterwards,  as  I  had  anticipated  would 
probablv  happen,  an  invitation  to  dine  at  court  on  the  same  day.  No 
sooner  had  I  accompKshed  this  first  object,  than  I  drew  up  a  letter  to 
the  queen,  in  which  I  briefly  but  accurately  enumerated  all  the  par- 
ticulars which  have  been  already  stated  in  the  present  narrative. 
The  names  of  the  two  principal  persons  by  whom  I  was  deputed  to 
wait  on  her,  and  the  creaential  entrusted  to  me,  I  reserved  till  I  should 
receive  her  answer.  One  very  embarrassing  circumstance  yet  re- 
mained. The  etiquette  of  the  court  of  2iell  was,  that  all  strangers 
who  had  the  honour  of  being  admitted  to  the  royal  table  were 
received  by  her  majesty  in  her  drawing-room,  a  short  time  before 
dinner.  When  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  composed  her  house- 
hold had  assembled,  the  queen  repaired  thither;  the  persons  present 
forming  a  small  circle,  till  dinner  was  announced.  In  this  circle, 
with  the  eyes  of  so  many  individuals  directed  towards  me,  among 
whom,  as  I  knew,  would  be  the  Princess  of  Brunswic,  I  must  of  ne- 
cessity present  my  letter.  Its  contents  might  agitate  the  queen ;  per- 
haps so  powerfully,  as  to  excite  an  emotion  in  her  manner  or  counte- 
nance, capable  of  betraying  the  nature  of  my  errand.  In  orde^to 
obviate  such  a  disaster,  I  adopted  therefore  the  following  expedient. 
After  drawing  up  my  letter,  I  wrote  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  so  placed 
that  she  must  of  necessity  cast  her  eye  upon  it,  before  she  could 
peruse  any  other  part  of  the  enclosure,  these,  or  nearly  these  words. 
**  As  the  contents  of  the  present  letter  regard  your  majesty's  highest 
and  dearest  interests ;  and  as  the  slightest  indication  or  suspicion  of 
its  nature  might  prove  fatal  to  its  object ;  it  is  earnestlv  entreated  that 

J^our  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  reserve  the  perusal  till  you  are  alone, 
t  is  particularly  incumbent  to  conceal  it  from  her  royal  highness  the 
Princess  of  Brunswic,  who  will  be  present  at  its  reception."  When 
I  had  finished  all  my  preparations,  I  repaired  in  a  sedan  chair  to  the 
castle,  at  half-past  one,  as  the  queen  sat  down  at  two  to  table.  The 
company,  consisting  of  ten  or  more  persons  of  both  sexes,  were 
already  met ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  her  majesty,  accompanied  by  her 
sister,  entered  the  apartment  She  advanced  with  a  quick  step  to- 
wards me,  and  holding  out  her  hand,  <<I  am  glad  to  see  you  here 
aeain,^  said  she ;  "  I  understand  that  you  have  a  letter  for  me  from 
Mr.  Mathias.''  *'  I  have,  madam,'*  answered  I,  "  which  he  wished 
me  to  deliver  to  your  majesty.    I  believe.it  regards  the  company  of 
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comedians  who  are  preparing  to  arrive  here.*'  At  the  same  time  I 
presented  it,  and  the  queen  instantly  withdrew  to  one  of  the  windows, 
a  few  paces  distant,  in  order  to  peruse  it  The  Princess  of  Brunswic 
then  accosted  me,  asking  a  variety  of  questions  relative  to  Hamburgh. 
I  contrived  to  answer  them,  though  my  attention  was  internally  di- 
rected towards  the  queen;  who,  after  reading  the  lines  prefixed, 
hastily  put  the  letter  mto  her  pocket  She  then  rejoined  us, — for  I 
was  standing  out  of  the  circle,  engaged  in  conversation  with  her 
sister, — and  attempted  to  mix  in  the  discourse.  But  her  face  had  be- 
come  of  a  scarlet  colour,  and  she  manifested  so  much  discomposure, 
that  I  felt  no  little  uneasiness  lest  it  should  excite  remark.  Fortu- 
nately, at  that  moment  dinner  was  announced,  and  we  followed  the 
two  princesses  into  the  eating-room.  The  whole  transaction  did  not 
last  more  than  five  or  six  minutes,  from  its  commencement  to  its 
close.  The  queen  and  princess  were  always  seated  at  dinner  in  two 
splendid  arm-chairs,  towards  the  middle  of  one  of  the  long  sides  of  the 
table,  separated  by  a  space  of  nearly  two  feet  from  each  other.  I  was 
placed  opposite  to  them.  During  the  repast  her  majesty  soon  reco- 
vered her  gaiety  and  presence  of  mind,  keeping  me  in  continual  con- 
versation, as  did  the  princess.  But  no  sooner  was  the  dessert  served, 
than  the  former  pusning  back  her  chair,  drew  out  my  letter;  and 
holding  it  in  her  lap,  read  it  from  beginning  to  end ;  raising  her  head 
from  time  to  time,  uttering  a  few  words,  and  then^suming  her  occu- 
pation. This  act  of  imprudent  curiosity  and  impatience  naturally 
alarmed  me.  However,  we  soon  repaired  ag^d  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  the  royal  sisters  having  taken  coflTee,  while  the  company 
stood  round,  afterwards  retired.  I  returned  to  the  inn,  and  waited 
till  I  should  hear  from  the  ()ueen. 

Scarcelv  had  night  closed  in,  when  the  Baron  de  Seckendorf  ar- 
rived. '^  I  am  sent,"  said  he,  '*  by  her  majesty,  who  has  been  pleased 
to  select  me  as  a  person  entirely  devoted  to  her  service,  and  whom  she 
has  entrusted  with  the  secret  of  your  letter.  She  enjoins  me  to  assure 
you  that  she  has  perused  it  with  the  strongest  emotions ;  that  she  is 
fully  disposed  to  believe  every  word  which  it  contains,  and  not  less 
ardently  impelled  by  duty,  as  well  as  by  inclination,  to  comply  with  its 
requisitions.  Most  willingly  would  she  grant  you  an  audience  this  very 
night;  but  the  attempt,  while  her  sister  is  in  the  castle,  would  be  at- 
tended with  too  much  hazard,  if  not  with  certain  discovery.  She 
therefore  desires  you  to  deliver  to  me  the  credential  which  you  have 
brought  with  you,  and  to  communicate  to  me  the  names  of  the  two  in- 
dividuals by  whom  you  have  been  deputed  to  address  her.  She  will 
transmit  you,  through  me,  her  answer  without  delay,  well  knowing 
how  improper  it  would  be  to  detain  jyrou  here,  and  how  many  suspi- 
cions it  would  occasion."  Thus  authorised,  I  without  hesitation  gave 
the  baron  the  proofs  demanded.  On  my  part  I  made  two  requests  to  her 
majesty :  first,  that  she  would  return  me  the  letter  which  I  had  ad- 
dressed her,  in  order  that  by  putting  it  into  the  Baron  de  Bulow's 
hands,  he  might  be  satisfied  that  I  had  thoroughly  comprehended,  and 
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faithfully  as  well  as  accurately  conveyed,  the  important  message  con- 
fided to  me :  secondly,  that  as  circumstances  precluded  me  from  being 
admitted  to  an  interview  withher,  she  would  send  me  some  creienUm, 
which,  like  the  impression  of  Bulow's  seal,  might  testify  her  full  con- 
sent and  approbation  to  the  project  for  her  restoration.  On  the  follow*- 
ing  day,  Sei^kendorf  brought  me  an  explicit  verbal  reply  on  her  part 
to  the  propositions  which  I  had  made ;  declaring  that  she  was  not  only 
ready  to  co-operate  with  the  Danish  nobility  in  every  efibrt  for  effectr 
ing  the  object  in  question,  but  would,  whenever  it  should  be  thought 
advisable,  address  her  brother,  his  Britannic  Majesty,  to  entreat  his 
powerful  support  At  the  same  time  he  delivered  into  my  hand  the 
impression  of  a  seal,  affixed  by  herself,  bearing  the  initials  of  her  name, 
Caroline  Matilda,  together  with  a  superscription  in  her  own  hand- 
writing ;  both  which  testimonials  the  Baron  de  Bulow  would  recog- 
nise, whenever  they  were  submitted  to  his  inspection.  She  added  '  '*- 
anxious  wishes  for  my  speedy  return,  using  proper  precautions  to  con- 
ceal my  next  arrival  at  ZelL  Lastly,  Seckendorf  restored  to  me  the 
letter  which  I  had  addressed  to  the  queen. 

Having  thus  accomplished  all  the  practicable  objects  of  my  mission, 
I  set  out  immediately  tor  Hanover.  Then  taking  a  cross  road  through 
an  unfrequented  part  of  the  electorate,  I  arrived  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  and  passed  over  from  Harburg  to  the  city  of  Hamburgh.  On 
the  day  previously  settled  with  the  Baron  de  Bulow,  I  went  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous ;  a  public  walk  in  the  most  populous  quarter  of  the 
town.    I  had  not  been  there  more  than  a  few  minutes,  when  I  per* 
ceived  him.    As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he  turned ;  and  I  followed  nim 
through  a  number  of  streets,  till  we  mounted  the  ramparts.    Having 
reached  a  remote  bastion,  he  stopped,  embraced  me,  and  demanded 
news  of  my  success.    I  minutely  recounted  every  particular,  conckid-  • 
in^  with  the  credential  delivered-  me  by  Seckendorf  from  the  queen, 
which  I  presented  him.    He  instantly  knew  her  superscription,  as 
well  as  cypher.    After  a  long  conversation,  we  parted ;  but  not  till  we 
had  fixed  on  another  meeting,  at  which  it  was  nnally  determined  that 
I  should  return  a  third  time  to  Zell.     *^  My  associates,"  said  Bulow, 
"  to  whom  I  have  communicated  the  results  of  your  late  visit,  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  every  part  of  the  negotiation.    But,  before  we  can 
with  prudence  proceed  to  effect  the  projected  revolution,  it  is  indispen- 
sable that  we  snould  receive  the  approbation,  and  if  possible,  the  aid, 
of  his  Britannic  Majestv.    We  trust  that  the  queen  will  despatch  you 
as  her  agent  to  England,  and  will  support  with  all  her  exertions  the  ap- 
plication to  her  brother.    Without  that  co-operation  we  shall  want  our 
nest  guarantee  for  the  permanence  of  our  success.    Our  means  are 
fully  adequate  to  produce  the  change  in  the  government,  and  to  place 
the  queen  Caroline  Matilda  at  its  nead.    Besides  our  numerous  and 
powerful  friends  in  Copenhagen,  we  have  the  Viceroy  of  Norway  in 
our  interests,  and  the  two  Governors  of  Gluckstadt  and  Rendsburg, 
which  cities  constitute  the  keys  of  Hoktein  and  Sleswic.    We  want 
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only  the  name  and  pratection  of  George  the  Thirds  to  secure  um  from 
every  possible  reaction." 

Feeling  strongly  the  justice  of  Bulow's  opinions,  I  instantly  prepared 
to  set  out  anew  H>r  my  former  destination.  In  conformity  to  bis  ideas, 
I  sketched  the  outline  of  another  letter  to  the  queen ;  but,  so  ambigu- 
ously drawn  up  as  to  be  wholly  unintelligible,  in  case  that  any  acci- 
deht  should  betall  me  on  my  journey.  PreTious  to  my  departure,  the 
baron,  whom  it  deeply  imported  to  know  from  my  own  mouth,  after 
quitting  Zell,  every  circumstance  attending  my  reception,  and  the  part 
which  ner  majesty  would  take  in  facilitating  the  enterprise,  determinedy 
at  whatever  personal  risk,  to  meet  me  before  I  should  quit  Germany 
on  my  way  to  England.  But,  as  my  return  a  third  time  to  Hambureb, 
must  have  been  most  imprudent,  if  not  dangerous,  we  adopted  another 
plan.  On  the  road  between  that  city  and  Zell,  about  midway,  stood 
a  solitary  post-house,  called  Zahreodorf,  in  a  wood  of  the  same  name. 
No  place  could  be  better  chosen  for  our  interview,  its  situation  pre- 
cluding all  probability  of  discovery  or  interruption.  Having  therefore 
calculated  the  time  requisite  for  my  mission  with  as  much  accuracy 
as  possible,  we  fixed  on  Zahrendorf  for  our  rendezvous ;  agreeing, 
that  he  who  arrived  first  should  wait  the  appearance  of  the  other. 

My  arrangements  being  now  complete,  I  commenced  my  third 
visit  to  Zell;  but,  apprehensive  of  exciting  observation  if  I  should  be 
seen  so  frequently  to  take  the  same  road,  1  made  a  circuit  by  the  city 
of  Lunenbursh.  Arriving  in  the  middle  of  the  'night  at  Zell,  on  the 
24th  of  Octooer,  I  gave  a  French  name  to  the  sentinel  at  the  gate, 
describing  myself  as  a  merchant  Then  proceeding  round  the  walls, 
I  drove,  not,  as  before,  to  the  great  inn  in  the  principal  street  of  the 
place,  but  to  an  obscure  public-house,  situate  in  the  suburb  of  Hano- 
ver, denominated  the  '^Sand  Krug.''  The  Baron  de  Seckendorf 
having  gone  on  the  preceding  day  to  Hanover,  I  despatched  an  ex- 
press to  hasten  his  return.  I  learned,  however,  with  no  small  satis* 
faction,  that  the  Princess  of  Brunswic  was  not  at  Zell ;  and  before  I 
awoke  on  the  ensuing  morning,  Seckendorf  presented  himself  at  my 
bedside.  I  delivered  him  the  letter  which  1  had  drawn  up  for  the 
queen,  communicating  to  her  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  the  Danish 
nobility  engaged  in  her  cause.  Scarcely  four  hours  afterwards, 
Seckendorf  came  again  to  me.  "The  queen,"  said  he,  "having 
thoroughly  weighed  the  contents  of  your  despatch,  is  determined  to 
see  you  vrithout  delay.  Her  sister's  absence  favours  her  design.  Go 
instantly  to  the  "  Jardin  Frangais,"  not  distant  from  hence.  In  the 
centre  stands  a  small  pavilion.  Her  majesty,  attended  only  by  one 
lady,  who  is  wholly  devoted  to  her  interests,  will  be  there  in  a  very 
short  time.  You  may  then  converse  unreservedly  upon  every  point** 
I  followed  his  directions,  and  had  not  been  more  than  ten  mintues  in 
the  pavilion,  when  I  saw  the  royal  coach  drive  up  to  the  garden-gata 
The  queen  alighting,  sent  it  away,  together  with  her  domestics ;  but, 
the  weather  teing  fine,  she  preferred  walking,  rather  than  remaininff 
in  the  pavilion.     She  then  entered  on  business,  having  first  assured 
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me  that  I  could  rely  on  the  fidelity  of  her  attendant;  while,  as  she 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  English  language,  her  presence  would 
not  interpose  any  restraint  on  our  conversation. 

"  I  was,"  proceeded  she,  "  perfectly  prepared  for  the  contents  of 
your  letter,  and  I  am  ready  to  comply  with  every  demand  mad.e  in 
it  To  the  king  my  brother  I, will  write  in  the  most  pressing  terms, 
laying  before  him  the  plan  for  my  restoration,  expressing  at  the  same 
time  my  conviction  of  its  solidity;  and  urging  him  to  contribute  to- 
wards its  success,  not  only  by  his  consent  and  approbation,  but,  if 
necessary,  by  extending  to  it  pecuniary  assistance.  I  trust  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty  will  receive  you  graciously,  and  admit  you  to  his  pre- 
sence. But,  as  there  must  be  intermediate  persons  to  whom  the  nego- 
tiation will  necessarily  be  committed,  I  shall  address  letters  to  two 
noblemen  in  London.  The  first  is  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who,  besides 
that  he  fills  the  post  of  secretary  for  the  foreign  department,  has 
always  shown  me  distinguishing  marks  of  attention.  He  is  the  only 
member  of  the  cabinet  from  whom  I  have  received  any  such  proofs 
of  regard.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  give  you  a  favourable  recep- 
tion. But  I  shall  likewise  write  to  another  individual,  who  is  at  this 
time  in  England,  and  warmly  devoted  to  my  interests.  I  mean,  the 
Baron  de  Lichtenstein,  marshal  of  the  court  of  Hanover.  He  enjoys 
not  only  the  king's  personal  favour,  but  is  admitted  constantly  to^e 
private  parties  at  the  queen's  house,  which  afford  him  facilities  of  ap- 

E reaching  his  majesty,  not  open  to  any  of  the  ministers.  Neverthe- 
iss  I  shall  not  disclose  the  affair,  either  to  Lord  Suffolk  or  to  Lichten- 
stein ;  simply  stating  to  each  that  you  will  wait  on  them  from  me,  on 
a  matter  of  consequence ;  adding,  that  they  may  give  implicit  confi- 
dence to  every  fact  which  you  shall  lay  before  them  in  my  name,  and 
on  my  behalf.  As,  however,  the  composition  of  my  letter  to  the  king 
demands  time  and  consideration ;  being  likewise  well  aware  of  the 
danger  which  may  arise  from  your  remaining  here ;  I  have  resolved 
on  not  detaining  you.  My  three  letters  shall  be  transmitted  to  Eng- 
land, by  the  regular  Hanoverian  courier,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days ; 
and  on  your  arrival  in  London,  you  will  find  the  ground  prepared  for 
your  appearance.  Assure  the  Baron  de  Bulow,  when  you  meet  him 
at  Zahrendorf,  that  I  will  exert  every  effort  to  accelerate  the  happy 
conclusion  of  the  enterprise."  The  queen  finshed  by  giving  me  some 
secret  instructions,  in  case  of  my  being  admitted  to  an  audience  of 
George  the  Third.  She  then  allowed  me  to  withdraw.  Our  conver- 
sation, which  lasted  about  an  hour,  impressed  me  with  a  strong  con- 
viction of  her  capacity. 

Returning  to  the  inn»  I  prepared  for  my  departure,  as  soon  as  night 
should  allow  me  to  quFf 'ZeH ;  and  I  got  to  Zahrendorf  at  one  in  the 
afternoon  on  the  following  day.  The  Baron  de  Bulow  was  not  ar- 
rived, and  I  patiently  waited  therefore  his  appearance.  About  four 
o'clock  he  came,  wrapped  up  in  a  cloak  which  concealed  his  person, 
alone,  on  a  common  post-wagon.  According  to  our  preconcerted 
agreement,  he  inquired  if  there  were  any  travellers  in  the  post-house  ; 
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and  the  master  acquainting  him  that  a  person  was  above-stairs,  he 
sent  ap  a  compliment,  requesting  leave  to  join  my  company.  We 
remained  together  till  one  on  tne  ensuing  morning,  when  he  quitted 
me,  and  returned  to  Altona  by  the  same  conveyance.  I  pursued  my 
journey  soon  after  daylight ;  and  from  the  town  of  Nienourg,  which 
I  reached  in  twenty-four  hours,  I  wrote  by  the  post,  under  Secken- 
dorf's  cover,  to  her  majesty,  informing  her  of  Bulow's  satisfaction  at 
the  measures  adopted  by  her.  I  then  took  the  road  of  Osnaburgh 
and  Munster ;  continued  my  route  through  Cleves,  to  Nimeguen,  and 
descended  the  river  Maese  to  Rotterdam.  It  was  not  till  the  15th  of 
November  that  I  arrived  in  London. 

Next  morning,  having  repaired  to  Lord  Suffolk's  residence  in 
Downing-street,  his  private  secretary  acquainted  me,  that  his  lordship 
bein^  then  confined  by  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout,  unless  my  business 
admitted  of  communication  through  a  third  person,  I  must  defer  it  till 
the  secretary  of  state  should  be  able  to  grant  me  an  interview.  I  there- 
fore proceeded  immediately  to  the  Baron  de  Lichtenstein^s  lodgings  in 
Chidleigh-court,  Pall-Mali.  He  received  me  with  great  cordiality. 
"The  Queen  of  Denmark,"  said  he,  "  has  written  to  me,  and  refers  me, 
in  her  letter  entirely  to  yaa  for  information  upon  every  point ;  but,  the 
king  has  been  pleased  to  communicate  to  me  her  majesty's  despatch  to 
himself,  which  renders  me  master  of  the  whole  affair.  It  is  one  of  no 
slight  importance,  and  will  require  mature  consideration.  Meanwhile 
I  will  intorm  his  majesty  of  your  arrival.  As  he  permits  me  to  form 
one  of  his  small  evening  circle,  I  enjoy  the  means  of  laying  before 
him  many  matters,  and  of  receiving  his  orders.  Be  assured  of  my 
zeal  in  every  particular  which  can  affect  the  honour,  or  the  interests, 
of  the  Queen  Matilda."  At  our  next  meeting,  which  took  place  a  few 
days  afterwards,  he  delivered  me  the  king's  commands.  "  His  ma- 
jesty," said  Lichtenstein, "  having  considered  the  nature  and  delicacy  of 
the  mission  entrusted  to  you,  enjoins  you  not  to  return  to  Lord  Suffolk. 
The  business  must  be  managed  and  negotiated  exclusively  through 
me.  Nor  will  the  king  admit  you  to  any  personal  audience ;  because, 
though  all  cordiality  has  ceased  between  nim  and  the  Danish  court  or 
government  ever  since  his  sister's  arrest,  yet,  as  the  relations  of  peace 
and  amity  still  subsist  between  the  two  crowns,  he  wishes  to  retain  the 
power  of  denying,  in  case  of  any  unforeseen  accident,  that  he  has  seen 
or  received  an  agent  sent  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  her  restoration. 
But  it  is  his  majesty's  pleasure  that  you  should  transmit  to  him  through 
me  a  full  and  minute  account,  on  paper,  of  the  whole  transaction.  He 
will  then  be  better  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  part  which  it 
may  become  him  ultimately  to  take  in  it  I  shall  write  to  her  majesty 
on  the  subject,  and  exhort  her  to  patience.  You  ought  to  do  the 
same,  both  to  her  and  to  her  friends  in  Denmark.  Time  must  be 
allowed  for  deliberation." 

In  consequence  of  Lichtenstein's  directions,  I  drew  up  a  narrative 
of  the  business,  whicli  he  delivered  to  the  king ;  and  I  wrote  both  to 
Seckendorf  and  to  Bulow,  in  the  spirit  that  the  baron  had  indicated. 
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Great  impatience  was  nevertheless  displayed  in  the  replies  made  me 
from  Zell,  as  well  as  from  Altona«  Lichtenstein  meanwhile  continued 
the  negotiation  at  the  qaeen's  house,  though  with  so  little  apparent 
progress  that  I  more  than  once  despaired  of  a  successful  issue ;  hia 
majestj^  expressing  an  insuperable  reluctance  to  commit  himself  by  any 
act  which,  iif  it  became  known,  could  be  construed  as  an  infraction  of 
the  treaties  subsisting  between  the  courts  of  London  and  Copenhagen. 
Towards  the  middle  of  January  1775,  the  affair  however  assum^  a 
more  auspicious  aspect ;  and  on  the  dd  of  the  following  month,  the 
baron  delivered  to  me,  in  Chidleigh-court,  a  paper  containing  four 
articles.  They  were  drawn  up  in  French,  by  the  king's  permission, 
and  with  his  sanction. 

By  the  firsts  his  majesty  declared  that  the  attempt  to  restore  the 
queen  his  sister  to  the  throne  of  Denmark  had  his  approbation  and 
consent ;  only  annexing  to  it  a  stipulation,  that  in  case  of  its  successful 
issue,  no  act  of  severity  should  be  exercised  against  any  of  the  indl-. 
viduals  who  were  actually  in  possession  of  power.  They  were  simply 
to  be  ordered  to  retire  to  their  respective  palaces,  or  places  of  resi- 
denca  By  the  second^  his  majesty  promised  that  as  soon  as  the 
revolution  was  effected,  his  minister  at  Copenhagen  should  be  directed 
to  declare  that  it  had  been  done  with  his  co-operation.  By  the  thirds 
though  he  refused  to  make  any  pecuniary  advances  for  facilitating  the 
enterprise,  yet  he  guaranteed  the  repayment  of  such  sums  as  should 
necessarily  be  expended  in  procuring  the  Queen  Caroline  Matilda's 
return  to  Denmark.  By  the  faurih^he  enga^d  that  when  the  revo- 
lution should  be  completed,  he  would  maintam  it,  if  requisite,  by  the 
forces  of  Great  Britain. 

^  This  paper  the  Baron  de  Lichtenstein  signed,  and  havm^  enclosed 
it  in  a  cover,  sealed  the  pacquet  with  his  coat  of  arms.  I  was  then 
directed  to  carry  it,  first  to  the  queen  at  Zell,  who  would  instantly 
recognise  his  signature  and  seal.  Her  majesty  was  empowered  to 
open  and  peruse  the  articles ;  after  which  they  were  to  be  sealed  up 
anew  by  ner,  and  committed  to  my  care.  Finally,  I  was  commis- 
sioned to  convey  them  to  the  Baron  de  Bulow  at  Altona. 

Having  received  this  deposite,  I  left  London  on  the  same  night  for 
Harwich ;  landed  on  the  6th  of  February  at  Helvoetsluys ;  and  pur- 
suing my  journey  with  as  little  delay  as  the  inclemency  of  the  season 
admitted,  by  the  straight  road  to  Hanover,  I  reached  Deventer  without 
much  impediment  But,  here  my  difficulties  commenced.  On  Sunday 
morning,  the  12th  of  February,  at  daybreak,  I  got  to  the  bank  of  the 
little  river  Dinckel,  which  there  separates  Westphalia  from  the  Dutch 
dominions.  In  a  wretched  hut,  where  men,  women,  oxen,  and  pigs 
were  all  crowded  together,  and  in  which  no  sustenance  was  to  be 
procured,  I  found  the  royal  Hanoverian  courier,  stopped  on  his  way 
from  England  towards  the  electoral  capital.  He  had  been  detained 
above  forty  hours  by  the  inundation  ot  the  Dinckel,  which,  from  a 
rivulet,  had  become,  in  consequence  of  the  late  incessant  rains,  a  most 
formidable  flood.    He  dissuaded  me  from  attempting  to  cross  it ;  but. 
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the  landlord  offering  to  mount  one  of  the  four  horses  that  drew  the 
carriage,  and  assuring  me  that  the  deep-part  of  the  river  did  not  ex<* 
ceed  twelve  or  fourteen  paces,  where  the  horses  must  swim,  I  deter- 
mined to  risk  the  passage.  Every  precaution  being  taken,  we  drove 
off  from  the  inn  about  noon*  I  got  into  the  carriage,  put  my  dis- 
patches into  my  bosom,  and  we  plunged  into  the  stream.  The  vio- 
lence of  the  current  had  much  subsided,  in  consequence  of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  rain«  In  less  than  one  minute  the  danger  was  over, 
and  we  touched  the  ground.  I  soon  arrived  at  Bentheim.  Neverthe- 
less I  was  overturned  on  the  same  night,  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Rfaeine,  in  the  bishopric  of  Munster,  and  compelled  to  return  for  shel- 
ter to  that  place ;  but  I  escaped  without  injury,  though  one  of  the 
glasses  of  my  carriage  was  broken  by  the  shock.  Still  greater  obsta- 
cles aWaited  me  beyond  Osnaburgh,  at  the  river  Weser,  which  was 
swelled  to  a  prodigious  size.  The  country  on  every  side  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  deluge.  My  carriage  being,  however,  placed  in 
a  boat,  I  passed  over  in  about  an  hour  and  a  hallT  After  encountering 
great  inconvenience,  peril,  and  delay,  I  got  to  Hanover  on  the  16th 
of  February ;  and  the  succeeding  night  I  arrived  at  Zell.  In  travers- 
ing Europe,  from  the  frontiers  of  Lapland  to  Naples,  I  never  under- 
went any  4^ngers  or  fatigues  which  could  enter  into  comparison  with 
those  that  attended  me  while  carrying  my  despatches  to  Caroline 
Matilda. 

On  the  ensuing  morning  I  acquainted  Seckendorf  that  I  was  re- 
turned to  my  concealment  at  the  inn  in  the  suburbs.  He  received  me 
with  testimonies  of  joy,  and  assured  me  that  the  queen's  impatience  to 
converse  with  me  on  the  subject  of  my  mission  to  England  would  not 
alk>w  her  to  postpone  it  beyond  the  same  afternoon.  The  Princess  of 
Brunswic  being  happily  absent,  left  her  mistress  of  her  actions.  She 
bad  in  her  service  a  valet  de  chambre,  named  Mantel,  a  German,  of 
approved  fidelity,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  commission  of  conduct- 
ing me  to  her.  I  delivered  to  the  baron  the  pacquet  confided  to  my 
care  by  Lichtenstein»  which  he  carried  to  her  majesty.  According  to 
the  directions  given  me  by  Seckendorf,  I  quitted  tiie  "  Sand  Krug"  on 
hearing  the  castle  clock  strike  the  hour  of  four,  wrapped  in  my  ffreat- 
coat,  and  walked  to  the  drawbridge.  In  the  great  quadrangle  iTound 
Mantel.  He  led  me  nearly  round  the  castle,  through  private  passages ; 
and  opening  the  door  of  a  room  into  which  he  admitted  me,  he  left 
me  alone.  It  was  a  spacious  apartment,  the  windows  of  which  com- 
manded a  view  over  the  gardens  of  the  castle ;  and  I  had  scarcely 
leisure  to  cast  my  eye  round,  when  the  queen  entered  without  any  at- 
tendant My  interview  with  her  lasted  till  near  a  quarter  past  six, 
during  all  which  time  we  stood  in  the  embrasure  of  one  of  the  windows. 
As  I  had  then  an  opportunity  of  closely  examining  her  countenance 
and  person,  it  being  broad  daylight,  I  shall  add  a  few  words  on  that 
subject,  though  I  have  elsewhere  described  her.  Her  charms  con- 
sist principally  in  her  youth  and  embonpoint  Like  the  king  her  brother, 
she  betrayed  a  hurry  in  her  articulation,  when  agitated  or  eager;  but 
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which  peculiarity  rather  augmented,  than  diminished,  her  attractions. 
Her  manners  were  very  ingratiating ;  noble,  yet  calculated  to  win  those 
who  approached  her.  Indeed,  towards  me,  who  was  engaged  at  the 
hazard  of  my  life  in  endeavours  to  replace  her  on  the  throne,  it  was 
natural  that  she  should  express  much  good-will  and  condescension.  I 
say,  to  replace  her  on  the  throne  f  because  it  was  not  mevely  the  crown 
matrimonial^  to  which  she  would  have  been  restored.  Christian  the 
Seventh  being  in  a  state  of  hopeless  imbecility,  it  necessarily  followed, 
that  if  she  returned  to  Denmark,  she  must  have  been  invested  with 
the  supreme  authority  as  regent  during  her  son's  minority. 

The  queen  began  our  conversation  by  lamenting  that  her  brother 
had  not  admitted  me  to  an  audience,  as  it  might  have  afforded  me 
the  occasion  of  stating  to  him  facta  and  circumstances  which  could 
never  be  so  well  related  or  impressed  by  the  pen.  Nor  did  she  ex- 
press less  concern  at  his  refusing  to  support  her  cause,  and  aid  her 
return  to  Copenhagen,  with  immediate  pecuniary  assistance.  She 
hoped,  however,  that  th6  other  stipulations  which  I  had  brought  from 
England  might  satisfy  the  party  engaged  in  her  interests.  With  great 
animation  she  assured  me,  that  no  sentiment  of  revenge  or  enmity 
towards  the  Queen  dowager.  Prince  Frederic,  or  any  of  the  individuals 
who  had  arrested  and  imprisoned  her,  would  ever  actuate  her  con- 
duct The  mention  of  their  names  naturally  led  her  to  speak  of  the 
memorable  night,  the  15th  of  January  1772,  when  she  fell  a  victim  to 
her  imprudence  and  want  of  precaution.  1  would  have  avoided  such 
a  topic,  for  obvious  reasons ;  but  she  entered  on  it  with  so  much  de- 
termination, that  I  could  only  listen  while  she  recounted  to  me  all  the 
extraordinary  occurrences  which  befell  her ;  not  omitting  names  and 
particulars  respecting  herself,  of  the  most  private  nature.  I  am,  how- 
ever, far  from  meaning  that  she  made  any  disclosure  unbecoming  a 
woman  of  honour  and  aelicacy.  Soon  after  six,  she  prepared  to  leave 
me,  as  her  absence,  she  said,  might  excite  inquiry.  Mantel  then  re- 
turned, and  conducted  me  to  a  chamber  in  a  distant  part  of  the  castle. 
There  I  remained  till  night  closed  in ;  when  he  led  me  to  a  private 
staircase,  by  which  I  descended  into  the  great  court,  and  got  back» 
undiscovered,  to  my  quarters. 

Having  received  from  Seckendorf,  on  the  following  day,  the  pacquet 
which  I  had  brought  over  from  England,  enclosed  by  the  queen  in  a 
second  cover,  and  sealed  with  her  cypher,  I  set  off  for  Hamburgh^ 
the  country  being  still  inundated  on  every  side.  I  reached  that  city 
nevertheless  on  the  21st  of  February ;  but,  on  account  of  the  precau- 
tions necessary  to  be  adopted,  Bulow  and  I  did  not  meet  before  the 
23d;  when  I  delivered  him  the  articles,  which  he  perused  several 
times,  not  without  some  expression  of  disappointment  "  They  must, 
however,"  said  he,  "  be  transmitted  to  our  friends  at  Copenhagen  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  we  must  wait  their  reply."  At  our 
next  interview,  having  acquainted  me  with  the  difficulty  wiiich  occur- 
red of  finding  a  person  to  whom  such  a  commission  could  be  safely 
confided,  I  offered  instantly  to  undertake  it; — an  offer  that  unques* 
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tiooably  evinced  more  zeal  than  prudence.  Bulow  accepted  my  pro-^ 
posal;  but,  on  consulting  his  associates,  they  observed,  that  the 
re-appearance  of  an  Englishman  in  the  Danish  capital,  who  had 
visited  it  scarcely  ten  Oionths  antecedently,  and  whose  stay  at  Ham- 
burgh must  be  matter  of  notoriety,  Wjould  mevitably  expose  the  whole 
attempt  to  d  Ager  of  discovery.  The  intention  was  therefore  laid 
aside;  and  another  individual,  a  gentleman  whose  name  was  never 
imparted  to  me,  repaired  to  Copenhagen,  carrying  with  him  a  copy 
of  Lichtenstein's  paper.  I  remained  at  Hamourgh  till  his  return, 
which  took  place  on  the  14th  of  March,  without  his  experiencing  any 
accident;  and  Bulow  then  imparted  to  me  the  sentiments  of  his 
friends,  respecting  the  articles  which  I  had  brought  from  London. 

With  the/rs^,  and  the  fourth^  they  expressed  the  utmost  satisfaction* 
Nor  did  they  complain  of  the  thirds  though  they  regretted  that  the 
king  would  not  contribute,  by  any  present  donation  of  money,  to  faci- 
litate his  sister's  restoration.  But  against  the  second  article  they  pro- 
tested, as  only  holding  out  to  them  a  support,  of  which,  when  extended, 
they  should  no  longer  stand  in  need.  '^  We  are  quite  powerful  enough," 
said  they,  to  efect  the  proposed  revolution:  but,  we  may  not  possess 
aufficient  force  to  maintain  it  The  king  only  promises  that  his  minis* 
ter  shall  declare  the  attempt  to  have  been  undertaken  with  his  sove- 
reign's co-operation,  after  it  has  been  succes^uUy  performed.  Now 
we  want  the  declaration  to  be  made  at  the  ttme  that  it  is  carrying 
into  exectition.  For,  when  we  arrest  the  queen  dowager,  her  son, 
and  the  principal  members  of  the  government,  all  Copenhagen  will 
direct  their  eyes  towards  the  hotel  of  the  English  minister.  If  he 
Ants  his  gates,  and  takes  no  part  whatever,  the  ministerial  adherents 
will  infer  that  his  master  neither  knows  of,  nor  participates  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise.  They  may  rally,  and  resume  the  ascendant 
But  if,  while  we  occupy  the  royal  palace,  the  British  diplomatic  agent 
goes  openly  to  court,  announces  that  the  whole  proceedinff  has  the 
sanction  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  declares  that  he  willmaintain 
it,  all  opposition  must  cease  from  that  instant  It  is  therefore  indis- 
pensable to  make  new  exertions  in  London,  for  obtaining  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  king  in  our  present  demand." 

There  was  likewise  one  other  concession  which  it  seemed  essential 
to  secure,  before  they  proceeded  to  strike  the  blow.    And  this  last 

SitA  regarded,  not  the  King  of  England,  but  the  Queen  Matilda, 
er  personal  appearance  at  Copenhagen,  as  expeditiously  as  possible, 
after  her  adherents  should  have  changed  the  government,  would 
unqoestionably  operate  powerfully  to  confirm  the  new  order  of  things. 
During  the  summer  months,  the  queen,  who  was  young  and  active, 
might  arrive  in  five  days  from  Zell,  in  the  capital  of  Denmark,  unless 
very  unexp^ted  impediments  prevented  her  from  crossing  the  Great 
Beitj  which  separates  the  two  islands  of  Zealand  and  Funen.  It  could 
not  admit  of  a  doubt,  tl)at  her  presence  must  contribute  to  repress  any 
attempt  at  overturning  the  revolution  efiected  in  her  favour.  But 
would  she  trust  her  fife  a  second  time  among  those  enemies  firom 
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^bom  her  brother  had  with  difficulty  rescued  her;  and  that,  too, 
before  her  friends  could  be  considered  as  wholly  secure  from  danger 
of  counteraction  ?  In  order  to  obtain  these  two  assurances,  one  from 
his  Britannic  majesty,  the  other  from  the  queen,  I  therefore  prepared 
again  to  revisit  Zell  and  London.  Before  however  I  set  out,  Bulow 
drew  up  a  letter  addressed  to  the  king,  in  the  names  of  til  the  nobility 
engaged  in  the  undertaking ;  demonstrating  the  expediency,  if  not  the 
necessity,  of  authorizing  his  minister  at  Copenhagen,  to  come  forward 
without  delay,  at  the  time  when  his  sister's  party  should  render  them* 
selves  masters  of  the  government  Bulow  wrote  likewise  to  the 
queen,  entreating  her  to  sustain  with  all  her  exertions  the  request 
made  to  her  brother ;  and  staling  the  importance  of  her  personally 
repairing  to  the  scene  of  action  by  the  quickest  mode  of  conveyance, 
the  instant  she  should  be  apprised  by  them  of  their  success. 
.  Furnished  with  these  credentials,  I  once  more  left  Hamburgh,  on 
Tuesday  the  21st  of  March,  and  arrived  the  ensuing  night  at  Zell ; 
concealing  nw^self,  as  before,  in  the  suburbs.  Anticipating  my  return 
as  probable,  I  had  settled  with  Seckendorf  the  name  that  I  would  ^ive 
in  at  the  gate ;  by  which  means  the  queen,  who  ordered  the  list  of  all 
travellers  to  be  brought  her  every  morning,  became  apprised  of  my 
approach  before  I  announced  it  to  the  baron.  She  immediately  sent 
Mantel  to  acquaint  me  that  her  sister  was  then  in  the  castle,  and 
would  not  return  to  Brunswic  till  the  ensuing  Saturday.  Her  majesty 
therefore  laid  her  injunctions  on  me  to  keep  myself  concealed ;  acl- 
ding,  that  as  soon  as  the  princess  should  quit  Zell,  she  would  imme- 
diately admit  me  to  her  presence.  Having  transmitted  to  her  Bulow's 
letter,  I  consequently  waited  her  commands.  But,  on  the  subsequent 
morning,  it  was  determined  that  I  should  be  introduced  into  the  castle 
on  the  same  night  As  this  was  my  last  interview  with  that  princess, 
I  shall  relate  minutely  the  particulars. 

I  set  out  before  eight,  at  which  hour  Mantel  engaged  to  meet  me. 
The  weather  was  most  tempestuous,  accompanied  with  rain,  and  such 
darkness  as  rendered  it  difficult  to  discern  any  object  When  I  got 
to  the  drawbridge,  no  valet  appeared ;  and  a  few  moments  afterwards, 
the  guard  being  relieved,  passed  close  to  me.  Wrapped  in  my  great- 
coat, I  waited,  not  without  considerable  anxiety.  At  length  Mantel 
arrived.  He  said  not  a  word,  but,  covering  me  all  over  with  his 
large  German  cloak,  and  holding  an  umbrella  over  our  heads,  (le  led 
me  in  silence  through  the  arch,  into  the  area  of  the  castle,  from 
whence  he  conducted  me  to  the  queen's  library.  There  he  left  me, 
exhorting  me  to  patience,  it  being  uncertain  at  whathpur  her  majesty 
could  quit  her  company.  The  room  was  lighted  up,  and  the  iJook- 
cases  opened.  In  about  thirty  minutes  the  queen  entered  the  apart- 
ment She  was  elegantly  dressed  in  crimson  satin,  and  either  had, 
or  impressed  me  as  having,  an  air  of  majesty,  mingled  with  con- 
descension, altogether  unlike  an  ordinary  woman  of  condition.  Our 
interview  lasted  nearly  two  hours.  She  assured  me  that  she  would 
write  the  letter  demanded  by  the  Danish  nobility,  to  her  brother,  be- 
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fore  she  retired  to  rest;  and  would  urge  in  the  most  pressing  termt  ft 
compliance  with  the  request  made  to  him  by  Bulow  in  the  name  of 
his  party.  "  As  to  the  question  which  he  puts  to  me,"  added  she,  - 
^  whether  I  would  be  ready  to  set  out  fgiEiiC^onenbagen  on  the  first  in- 
timation of  their  success ;  assure  him  tbit  I  am  disposed  to  share 
every  hazard  iirith  my  friends,  and  Ifc  quit  this  place  at  the  shortest 
notice.  But  he  must  remember  that  I  am  not  mistress  of  my  own  ac- 
tions. I  live  here  under  the  King  of  England's  protection,  in  his 
eastle,  and  in  his  dominions.  I  cannot  leave  Zell  without  his  consent 
and  approbation.  To  obtain  that  permission,  shall  form  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  my  letter  to  him.''  She  then  mentioned  to  me, 
for  the  first  time,  a  circumstance  which  gave  her  much  concern,  as 
she  apprehended  it  might  retard,  or  wholly  impede,  the  success  of  my 
negotiation  in  London.  <*  The  Baron  de  Lichstenstein,"  said  the 
qiieen,  '*  informs  me  that  he  is  about  to  quit  England,  on  his  return  to 
Hanover.  I  fear  he  may  be  gone  before  you  arrive.  His  absence 
must  be  injurious  to  my  interest ;  as,  besides  his  attachment  to  me,  his 
access  to  the  king  cave  him  opportunities  of  aiding  my  cause,  which 
no  other  individual  enjoys,  or  can  supply.  I  shall  nevertheless  write 
to  him ;  and  he  has  promised  me,  that  in  case  of  his  departure  before 
you  reach  London,  he  will  take  care  to  leave  instructions  for  regula- 
ting your  conduct" 

These  material  points  settled,  our  conversation  took  a  wider  range ; 
and  as  her  majesty  manifested  no  disposition  to  terminate  it,  we  re- 
mained together  till  near  eleven,  when  I  ventured  to  ask  her  if  it  was 
ber  pleasure  that  I  should  retire.  She  acquiesced,  having  first  enjoined 
me  to  keep  her  constantly,  as  well  as  minutely  informed,  upon  every 
occurrence  that  arose;  though  she  hoped  that  my  absence  would  be 
of  short  duration.  When  ready  to  leave  me,  she  opened  the  door, 
but  retained  it  a  minute  in  her  hand,  as  if  willing  to  protract  her 
stay.  She  never  perhaps  looked  more  engaging  than  on  that  night, 
in  that  attitude,  and  in  that  dress.  Her  countenance,  animated  with 
the  prospect  of  her  approaching  emancipation  from  Zell,  (which  was 
in  fact  only  a  refuge  and  an  exile,)  and  anticipating  her  restoration  ' 
to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  was  lighted  up  with  smiles ;  and  she  ap- 
peared to  be  in  the  highest  health.  Yet,  if  futurity  could  have  been 
unveiled  to  us,  we  should  have  seen  behind  the  door  which  she  held 
in  her  hand,  the  ^'fell  anatomy,"  as  Constance  calls  him,  already 
raising  his  dart  to  strike  her.  Within  seven  weeks  from  that  day  she 
yielded  her  last  breath.    As  soon  as  the  queen  left  me,  Mantel  came 

X'  Q,  and  wrapping  me  up  as  before,  conducted  me  out  of  the  castle; 
which  he  led  me  by  unfrequented  ways  back  to  my  obscure  inn. 
The  darkness  and  the  weather  greatly  favoured  me.  Next  day,  I  re- 
ceived from  Seckendorf  her  majesty's  letter  for  the  king  her  brother. 
Having  completed  every  object  of  my  mission,  after  writing  to  the 
Baron  de  Butow,  and  acquainting  him  with  all  the  particulars  of  my 
interview  with  the  queen,  I  began  my  journey  to  England.  West- 
phalia no  longer  present^  the  same  impediments.    Taking  the  direct 
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foftd  through  Holland,  and  travelling  with  expedition^  I  reached 
Heivoetstuys  on  the  1st  day  of  April.  Embarking  immediately, 
though  I  was  forty-eight  hours  on  my  passage,  I  got  to  London  on 
the  5th  of  that  month,  177A 

My  earliest  visit  was  paid  to  Childleigh-court,  Pall-Mall ;  but  the 
Baron  de  Lichtenstein  had  alfeady  quitted  England,  on  his  way  to 
Hanover:  an  event  which  might  justly  be  regarded  as  unpropitious  to 
the  speedv  success  of  the  enterprise.  He  had,  however,  left  a  letter  for 
me,  m^which,  while  he  expressed  his  regret  at  the  necessity  of  his  de- 
parture, he  acquainted  me  that  it  was  his  majesty's  pleasure  I  should 
deliver  my  despatches  to  Monsieur  Hinuber,  charge  ^affaires  d^Han- 
owe  who  would  immediatelv  convey  then  to  the  queen^s  house.  Hinu- 
ber, on  whom  I  waited  at  his  residence  in  Jermyn-street,  confirmed 
this  information ;  adding,  that  he  had  received  the  king's  commands 
to  enclose  whatever  pacquets  I  might  bring,  in  a  box ;  to  seal  it  up, 
and  to  carry  it  immediately  to  him.  Charged  as  I  was,  not  only  with 
a  letter  from  Zell,  but  likewise  with  another  from  Altona ;  and  thus 
acting  under  a  double  commission  of  the  most  serious  description ;  I 
should  perhaps  have  been  justified  in  declining  to  obey  the  royal  or- 
ders,— at  least,  as  far  as  regarded  the  despatch  entrusted  to  me  by  the 
Baron  de  Bulow.  I  complied  nevertheless  with  the  requisition,  and 
save  up  both  my  pacquets  to  Hinuber :  but  I  accompanied  them  with  a 
fetter  which  I  addressed  to  his  majesty,  acquainting  him  that  as  I  was  the 
depositary  of  many  very  important  facts  confided  to  me  bv  his  sister, 
and  by  Bulow,  which  were  not  of  a  nature  to  be  committed  to  paper,  I 
ventured  to  hope  that  he  would  admit  me  to  an  audience,  in  wnatever 
way  or  manner  might  be  most  agreeable  to  him.  I  did  not,  however, 
indulge  any  sanguine  expectations  of  success  in  my  applications:  first, 
because  I  well  knew  that  the  king  had  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  to  re- 
serve to  himself  thejpower  of  denying  that  he  had  ever  seen  or  receii^ed 
an  agent  from  the  Queen  Matikia ;  and  secondly,  because  Lichten- 
stein, in  the  letter  which  he  left  to  direct  my  conduct,  had  expresdy 
prepared  me  for  this  refusal.  ^'  I  must,"  said  he,  '<  warn  you  not  to  be 
surprised  if  you  do  not  receive  from  him  (George  the  Third^  an  an- 
swer. It  will  be  addressed  to  me,  at  Hanover.  Reasons  witn  which 
you  are  well  acquainted, — namely,  that  he  tciUgive  nothing  under  his 
hand  touching  this  affaivy — allow  of  no  other  line  of  conduct'' 

Bein^  thus  situated,  I  waited  till  the  21st  of  April,  when  Hinuber 
having  informed  me  that  he  had  not  received  any  orders  from  his  ma- 
jesty respecting  me,  I  wrote  to  the  queen,  to  Seckendorf,  and  to  BuIo\^. 
In  my  letters  I  detailed  every  fact  here  related,  requesting  to  kno'w 
from  the  last-mentioned  nobleman  whether  he  and  his  friends  would 
wish  me  to  return  to  Germany ;  or  to  remain  in  London,  and  renew 
mv  applications  through  Hinuber  to  the  king.  His  reply,  dated  the 
S<f  of  May,  reached  me  on  the  10th  of  that  month.  It  stated  that  every 
preparation  for  the  projected  enterprise  was  advancing ;  that  he  la- 
mented the  silence  hither  observed  towards  me ;  but  that  he  besought 
me,  in  the  names  of  all  the  party,  to  remain  where  I  was,  and  wait 
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for  his  next  despatch.  On  Friday,  the  19th  of  May,  as  I  was  enteriQg^ 
my  lodgiDcs  in  Jermyn-street,  my  servant,  who  daily  expected  me  to  set 
out  a^in  Tor  Germany,  asked  me  whether  I  had  heard  "  that  the  (jueen 
was  dead?"  Conceiving  him  to  mean  ou^wn  queen,  I  replied  mthe 
negative ;  but  he  soon  undeceived  me,  l^^xplaining  that  he  spoke  of 
Caroline  Matilda.  The  intelligence  ^ms  fully  confirmed  to  me  a  few 
minutes  afterwards ;  with  the  additional  information,  that  the  king  her 
brother  having  received  the  account  by  a  messenger  sent  from  Zell, 
while  he  was  on  horseback,  had  manifested  strong  marks  of  concern, 
and  returned  instantly  to  the  queen's  house.  It  was  not  till  the  25th 
of  May  that  the  post  brought  me  a  letter  from  Seckendorf,  conveying 
the  lamentable  particulars  of  the  same  event.  He  subjoined  a  fact  of 
no  ordinary  interest :  that  his  majesty  had  returned  an  answer  to  his 
sister's  letter  brought  over  by  me.  It  was  sent  by  the  Hanoverian 
courier,  under  cover  to  Lichtenstein,  .as  that  nobleman  warned  me 
would  happen.  He  forwarded  it  without  delay  to  her  majesty ;  but 
she  being  then  at  the  last  extremity,  it  was  never  opened,  and  Lich- 
tenstein transmitted  it,  with  the  seal  unbroken,  back  to  (^eorge  the 
Third.  Its  contents  have  ever  remained  unknown.  I  cannot  venture 
to  hazard  any  decided  conjecture  on  the  subject,  though  I  incline  to  be* 
lieve  that  the  reply  was  favourable.  At  length,  on  the  1st  day  of 
June,  I  received  a  letter  from  Bulow.  Despair  and  consternation 
characterised  every  line.  But,  like  Seckendon 's,  it  contained  a  cir- 
cumstance hishly  interesting :  namely,  that  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  catastrophe  was  announced  to  him  from  Zell,  he  and  the  young 
Baron  de  Schimmelman  were  actually  occupied  in  fixing  the  time, 
manner,  and  every  particular  requisite  for  carrying  into  prompt  exe- 
cution the  projected  plan,  notwithstanding  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
silence. 

Thus  abruptly  and  unexpectedly  terminated  an  enterprise  which,  as 
&r  as  human  foresight  can  enable  us  to  predict,  must  have  been  crown- 
ed with  success ;  and  which,  if  successful,  must  have  effected  an  im- 
portant change  in  the  political  aspect  of  the  North  of  Europe.  That 
It  would  not  have  been  disgraced  and  polluted  with  any  of  those  san- 
guinary acts  which  characterised  the  revolution  of  January  1772,  I 
may  confidently  assert  The  express  stipulation  of  George  the  Third, 
and  the  placable  character  of  the  queen  his  sister,  form  guarantees 
upon  that  pomt  That  it  would  have  been  consummated  without  diffi- 
culty, and  almost  without  resistance,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt  In  the 
spring  of  1784,  the  same  attempt,  made  by  the  same  individuals,  or 
tneir  survivors,  was  carried  into  complete  eflfect,  without  bloodshed  ; 
and  the  young  prince  royal,  then  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  in- 
vested with  the  powers  of  regent,  as  his  mother  would  have  been  in 
1775.  That  the  restoration  of  Caroline  Matilda  must  have  produced 
most  beneficial  public  consequences  to  Denmark,  by  reviving  the  an- 
cient, hereditary,  natural  connexion  between  that  country  and  En- 
gland, is  incontestable.  JuUana  Maria,  the  queen  dowager,  and  her 
son,  Prince  Frederic,  possessed  neither  capacity  nor  vigour ;  and  they 
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had  lost  the  friendship  of  Great  Britain.  Caroline  Matilda  united  coo^ 
siderable  energy  of  character  with  firmness,  and  she  wanted  not  judg- 
ment But,  youth,  power,  flattery,  and  inexperience,  had  overturn^ 
her.  Those  persons  who  ayyelv  condemn  her  conduct  while  in  Den- 
mark, forget  that  she  was  married  at  sixteen  to  a  most  imbecile,  di^' 
solute  prince ;  and  precipitatedHrom  the  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty 
years  and  six  months,  i  pretend  not  to  justify  her  conduct  with  re- 
spect to  Struensee,  either  in  a  prudential  or  in  a  moral  point  of  view. 
For,  though  I  honoured  the  queen,  I  honour  truth  far  above  all  queens ; 
and  whatever  faults  are  found  in  these  memoirs,  the  violation  or  sup 
pression  of  truth  never  will  be  among  the  number.  But  we  must  not 
measure  sovereigns  precisely  by  the  same  principles  which  apply  to 
individuals.  Catherine  the  Second  is  tried  by  her  reign,  not  by  her 
life ;  by  her  administration,  more  than  by  her  private  deportment  as  a 
woman.  Caroline  Matilda,  though  she  did  not,  like  Catharine,  exer- 
cise the  sovereign  authority,  may  claim  from  posterity  hardly  less  in- 
dulgence. 

Even  the  modem  historvof  Denmark,  including  the  events  that  took 
place  during  the  late  revolutionary  war, — and  consequently,  the  des- 
tiny of  Europe, — ^has  been  affected  by  the  consequences  that  flowed 
from  the  imprisonment  and  exile  of  Caroline  Matilda,  followed  by  her 
premature  cfeath.  For  her  brother,  George  the  Third,  imbibed  so 
rooted  a  dislike  to  the  Danish  royal  family  and  alliance,  that  he  never 
would  listen  to  any  proposition  for  renewing  the  connexion  by  mar- 
riage with  the  house  of  Oldemburg.  I  know  that  the  present  king, 
Frederic  the  Sixth,  when  prince  regent,  made,  between  1787  and 
1789,  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  the  hand  of  an  English  princess,  leav- 
ing the  selection  to  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  a  great  degree.  Convers- 
ing on  this  subject,  in  March  1791,  with  Hugh  Elliott,  who  was  then 
in  London  on  leave  of  absence,  but  who  filled  the  post  of  envov  from 
Great  Britain  at  the  court  of  Copenhagen ;  he  assured  me  that  he  bad 
twice  proposed,  by  desire  of  the  prince,  his  union  with  a  daughter  of 
England :  but  the  king  instantly  rejected  the  overture.  The  heir  of 
the  Danish  monarchy,  thus  refused,  espoused,  in  July  1790,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Prince  Charles  of  Hesse  Cassel,  by  whom  he  has  no  male 
issue.  Contrary  to  the  true  policy  of  Denmark,  we  find  him  joining 
with  France  at  every  period  of  his  administration.  Napoleon  had  not 
among  his  vassal  kings  a  more  determined  ally ;  and  that  formidable 
chieftain,  when,  in  1806  and  the  following  year,  he  planned  the  inva- 
sion of  ihis  country,  relied  with  good  reason  on  the  navy  of  Christian 
the  Seventh,  "  to  transport,"  as  he  threatened,  "  the  vengeance  of  the 
Continent  to  our  shores."  Hence,  we  may  assume,  took  place  the  san- 
guinary naval  engagement  of  Copenhagen,  in  1801.  **  Hoc  fonts  de- 
rivata  cladesJ^  Hence,  too,  originated  the  siege  and  surrender  of  Co- 
penhagen in  1807.  Hence  the  loss  of  Norway  in  1814;  a  kingdom 
which  during  successive  centuries  had  been  united  to  Denmark,  but 
which  is  now  transferred  to  the  dominion  of  her  ancient  enemy; 
governed  by  one  of  Bonaparte's  lieutenants,  who  occupies  the  throne 
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of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Such  are  the  extraordtnary  facts  which  we 
have  witnessed  in  our  time:  facts,  indirectly  to  be  traced  up  to  Caro-. 
line  Matilda's  death.  Had  she  been  restored  to  Denmark,  and  filled 
the  situation  of  regent  during  her  son's  minority,  we  can  scarcely  sup- 
pose that  her  brother  would  have  refused  to  cement  the  alliance  be« 
tween  the  two  crowns,  by  giving  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to 
the  present  king.  Norway  might  at  this  hour  have  remained  subject 
to  him,  and  the  Danish  capital  would  never  have  been  attacked  or  en- 
tered by  an  English  army. 

I  shall  subjoin  a  few  words,  personal  to  myself,  respecting  the 
Queen  of  Denn>erk.    After  her  decease,  Bulow,  as  representing  the 
party  which  had  been  engaged  in  her  cause ;  and  Seckendorf,  who 
naving  carried  on  the  intercourse   between  her  majesty   and    me, 
witnessed  my  exertions  in  her  service ;  joined  in  making  to  the  Baron 
de  Lichtenstein  the  most  pressing  solicitations  in  my  behalf.     They 
entreated  of  him  to  recommend  me  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  for  re- 
muneration or  employment;  and  they  did  it  in  language  so  earnest, 
that  even  if  Lichtenstein  had  not  been  of  himself  disposed  to  comply, 
he  could  not  have  evaded  or  refused  to  gratify  their  wishes.     He  was 
however,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  most  desirous  of  obtaining  for  me 
some  recompense.    In  fact,  auring  the  years  1775  and  1776,  he  wrote, 
(as  he  assured  me  under  his  hand,)  repeatedly  to  the  king,  in  terms  as 
strong  as  a  Hanoverian  subject  could  venture  to  use  when  addressing 
his  sovereign.    But  no  reply  was  given.    I  made  likewise,  myself, 
two  applications  in  the  course  of  those  years  to  the  king,  which  were 
delivered  to  him  by  persons  of  rank,  or  of  consideration,  who  had 
means  of  access  to  his  private  hours.    I  may  now  name  them.    They 
were  Viscount  Barrington  and  Dr.  William  Hunter.    He  still  observed, 
nevertheless,  the  same  silence ;  and  the  whol^  transaction  had  long 
ceased  to  occupy  my  thoughts,  when,  in  the  last  days  of  February 
1781,  nearly  six  years  subsequent  to  the  demise  of  Caroline  Matilda, 
it  most  unexpectedly  revived.    In  1780, 1  came  into  parliament ;  -and 
some  months  afterwards,  as  I  was  seated  nearly  behind  Lord  North 
in  the  house  of  commons,  only  a  few  members  oeing  present,  and  no 
important  business  in  agitation,  he  suddenly  turned  round  to  me. 
Speaking  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  so  as  not  to  be  overheard,  **  Mr. 
Wraxall,'^  said  he,  ''I  have  received  his  majesty's  commands  to  see 
and  talk  to  you.    He  informs  me  that  you  rendered  very  important 
services  to  the  late  Queen  of  Denmark,  of  which  he  has  relatea  to  me 
the  particulars.    He  is  desirous  of  acknowledging  them.    We  must 
have  some  conversation  together  on  the  subject    Can  you  come  to 
me  to  Bushy  Park,  dine,  and  pass  the  day  ?"    I  waited  on  him  there, 
in  June  1781,  and  was  received  by  him  in  his  cabinet  alone.    Havinff 
most  patiently  heard  my  account  of  the  enterprise  in  which  I  engaged 
for  the  Queen  Matilda's  restoration,  he  asked  me  what  remuneration 
I  demanded  ?  I  answered,  one  thousand  guineas,  as  a  compensation  ^ 
for  the  expense  which  I  had  incurred  in  her  maiesty's  service,  and  an 
empk)yment    He  assured  me  that  I  should  have  both.    Robinson, 
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then  secretary  to  the  treasury,  paid  me  the  money  soon  afterwards ; 
and  I  confidently  believe  that  Lord  North  would  have  fulfilled  his 
promise  of  employing  me,  or  rather  of  giving  me  a  place  of  conside- 
rable emolument,  if  his  administration  had  not  terminated  early  in  the 
following  year  1762.  I  nccw  return  from  this  long  digression,  to  the 
state  of  public  affairs. 

On  my  landing  at  Dover  from  Paris,  I  received  the  intelligence  of 
Lord  Sackville's  death.  I  lost  in  him  a  zealous  friend.  He  would 
have  appointed  me  under-secretary  of  state  in  July  1781,  when  a 
vacancy  took  place  in  his  office;  but  Mr.  Knox,  who  principally 
conducted  the  business  of  that  department,  opposed  mv  appouUment 
He  said,  not  without  some  reason,  that  ''  he  could  no  longer  perform 
the  duties  of  his  employment,  if  his  colleague  occupied  a  seat  in  par- 
liament, as  the  necessary  attendance  there  must  leave  the  whole  weight 
and  drudgery  upon  Aim."  In  1784,  Lord  Sackville  brought  me  into 
the  house  of  commons,  leaving  me  equally  free  in  my  parliamentary 
capacity,  as  he  did  his  own  son-in-law  Mr.  Herbert,  ana  Mr.  Medley, 
the  two  members  for  East  Grinstead.  His  correspondence,  which  I 
enjoyed  down  to  the  close  of  his  life,  exhibits  in  every  letter  the  acute- 
ness  of  his  intellect,  the  elevation  of  his  mind,  and  the  playful  vivacity 
of  his  temper,  unsubdued  by  age.  Nor  does  it  less  forcibly  display 
that  strong  attachment  to  the  king,  cemented  by  recent  marks  ol  his 
favour,  which  always  characterised  Lord  Sackville. 

Writing  to  me  from  his  seat  at  Drayton,  on  the  27th  of  December 
1783 ;  one  of  the  most  critical  moments  which  occurred  during  the 
long  reign  of  his  present  majesty,  only  eight  days  after  Pitt  had  oeen 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  and  when  the  coalition  were  mas- 
ters of  the  house  of  commons ;  he  says,  '<  Mr.  Fox  acts  with  much 
wisdom  and  parliamej^tary  address,  in  making  his  party  dip  as  deep 
as  possible  in  opposition  before  the  adjournment.    Every  resolution 
that  cdn  embarrass  and  distress  ministry,  are  so  many  securities  given 
by  his  followers  to  him  of  their  steadiness  and  attachment.    The  indi- 
viduals who  may  wish  to  join  those  in  power,  will  not  feel  it  an  easy 
task  to  shake  off  their  shackles.    The  ministers  should  first  attack 
those  who  have  not  attended ;  and  if  they  can  get  a  sufficient  number 
at  the  tiext  meeting  of  the  house  even  to  face  the  enemy,  they  may 
struggle  through  the  session.    But,  I  own,  their  success  appears  to  me 
BO  doujbtful,  that  those  who  consider  only  their  own  iQterest  should  be 
cautious  how  they  engage  in  the  present  system.    My  earnest  desire 
of  showing  every  possible  mark  of  duty  and  gratitude  to  the  king, 
would  have  induced  me  to  have  risked  everythiag  in  support  of  his 
wishes,  if  personal  injuries  had  not  rendered  it  impracticable.    And  if 
he  will  promote  a  man  to  be  secretary  of  state  without  experience  or 
abilities,  how  can  he  expect  that  such  a  servant  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  public  ?"  Iiord  Sackville's  comments  on  the  nomination  of  the 
•Marquis  of  Carmarthen  to  the  foreign  department,  may  appear  severe, 
or  may  ^em  to  have  originated  in  private  resentment    No  doubt  he 
retained  a  deep  Tecollection  of  that  nobleman's  conduct  in  February 
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1782.  Bat,  if  we  consider  that  Lord  Carmartben  filled  the  employ- 
ment which  I^rd  Grenvilie,  Fox,  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Hawkesbury,  Lord 
Cagtiereagh,  and  Canning,  have  since  successively  occupied ;  and  if 
we  compare  the  extent  of  the  (narquis's  endowments  or  eloquence, 
with  the  talents  possessed  by  any  one  of  those  distinguished  indivi- 
duals, we  shall  probably  incline  to  think  that  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  the  time,  when  the  continuance  of  the  new  admi- 
nistration in  office  appeared  to  be  most  precarious,  rather  than  any 
real  aptitude  for  the  outies  of  such  a  station,  elevated  to  it  the  Marquis 
of  Carmarthen. 

I  have  already  mentioned  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  my  own  Time," 
published  in  1615,  the  journey  to  Drayton  which,  at  Mr.  Pitt's  desire, 
1  undertook  on  the  81st  of  IJecember  1783,  in  order  to  induce  Lord 
Sackville  to  support  the  new  administration,  together  with  its  suc- 
cessful result  In  the  first  letter  which  I  received  from  him  after  my 
return  to  London,  dated  Drayton,  Saturday,  the  l(Hh  January  17^, 
he  says,  ^  It  is  impossible  to  argue  upon  the  event  of  Monday,  as  so 
much  depei^ds  upon  the  secret  manccuvres  of  Robinson.  If  the  ma- 
jorities are  not  great  against  Mr.  Pitt,  be  will  prevail  at  last ;  for  then 
the  king's  firmness  will  be  shown,,  and  when  understood,  will  have 
great  weight  If  I  can  form  any  judgment  of  my  late  master,  he  will 
give  the  fairest  and  most  decided  support  to  any  minivers  of  his  own 
choosing.  And  if  they  do  not  abandon  Atm,  he  nisver  will  forsake 
rtem."  Among  the  peculiar  features  of  Lord  Sackville's  intellectual 
formation,  was  a  quickness  of  perception,  which  seemed  at  times"  to 
partake  of  prescience  and  intuition.  Being  likewise  destitute  of  all 
reserve  where  secrecy  was  not  demand^,  he  rarely  declined  an- 
swering any  question  put  to  him ;  and  he  was  a  stranger  to  circumlo- 
cution or  evasion.  In  February  1764,  when  I^tt's  eventual  stability 
in  office  began  to  be  evident,  and  his  final  triumph  over  the  edition 
almost  certain,  Lord  Walsin^ham  and  I  asked  Lord  Sackville,^ How 
long  will  Pitt  remain  first  mmister  V*  He  kx>ked  up  for  two  or  three 
seconds,  and  then  replied  **  Five  years."  The  accomplishment  of  this 
prediction,  or  rather  opinion,  proved  ridiculously  accurate;  for,  in 
February  1769,  Pitt  in  fact  was  out;  and  only  the  folly  of  his  oppo- 
nents, by  furnishing  him  from  week  to  week  with  new  subjects  of 
delay,  had  allowed  time  for  the  king's  recovery  from  his  great  malady. 
Nor  did  Lord  Sackville  possess  less  candour  than  he  manifested 
acuteness.  The  **  Rolliad"  did  not  spare  him,  among  the  individuals 
selected  for  satire  or  ridicule  by  the  authors  of  that  production. 
Addressing  me  from  Drayton,  on  tne  2d  of  January  1765,  he  observes, 
^  The '  Rolliad'  is  indeed  highly  entertaining.  We  all  admire  it ;  and 
there  is  more  wit,  elegance,  and  humour  m  the  composition,  than  I 
could  have  conceived  it  possible  even  for  Mr.  Sheridan  and  his  friends 
to  have  produced.  Lord  Walsingham  has  no  reason  to  thank  them 
for  making  him  spring  from  so  poor  a  stock."^  This  remark  applied 
to  the  Knes,  in  which,  alluding  to  the  members  of  Fox^s  East  India 
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Board,  who  are  contrasted  with  those  of  Pitt's  Domination,  the 
"  Roiliad"  says, 

''Whatever  experience  Gregory  might  boasf. 
Say,  is  not  WaUingham  himself  a  host? 
His  grateful  coimt^men»  with  joyful  eyea» 
From  Sackville's  ashes  see  this  phcsnix  rise, 
Perhaps  with  all  hb  matter's  talents  blest. 
To  save  the  East,  as  he  subdued  the  West." 

Lord  Sackville,  though  not  a  man  of  letters,  nor  even  inclined  to 
literary  pursuits,  yet  seemed  to  inherit  his  grandfather  Charles  Earl  of 
Dorset's  partiality  for  talents.    As  Hobbes  wrote  under  the  protection 
of  the  Earls  of  I>evonshire,  at  Chatsworth  and  at  Hardwick ;  so  Cum- 
berland composed  various  of  his  dramatic  pieces  under  that  noble- 
man's roof,  either  at  Stonelands  or  at  Drayton.    I  have  myself  assisted 
several  times  at  the  reading  of  his  tragedies  or  comedies.    **  Cumber- 
land," says  Lford  Sackville,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  me  from  Drayton, 
26th  October  1782,  <'  is  writing  a  new  sort  of  tragedy  in  familiar  dia* 
logue,  instead  of  blank  verse ;  for  which,  I  conclude,  he  will  be  abased 
till  he  has  a  severe  fit  of  the  bile.    Four  acts  are  finished.'*  The  ladies 
have  attended  the  reading  of  them,  and  say  they  are  very  moving* 
I  declined  the  pleasure,  because  I  fear  I 'never  can  commend  any  per* 
formance  equal  to  the  expectation  of  the  author.    Such  prose  as  you 
write,  I  admire,  because  I  understand  it;  but  I  have  not  genius  suffi- 
cient for  works  of  mere  imagination."    Near  two  vcars  afterwards, 
on  the  21st  of  October  1784,  addressing  me  from  the  same  place,  he 
says,  '^  Cumberland  is  writi^ ;  and  indeed  has  finished  a  new  comedy  ; 
and  I  have  seen  it ;  and  the  dialogue  is  remarkably  well.    There  was 
something  in  the  characters,  in  the  moral  part  of  them,  that  I  disliked ; 
and  I  was  in  doubt  w|;iether  I  might  venture  to  declare  it    But,  as 
I  cannot  forbear  speaking  truth,  out  it  came ;  and  instead  of  being 
offend^,  he  adopted  the  idea ;  and  it  is  all  to  be  altered  according  to 
my  plan.    Was  I  not  a  bold  man  to  attack  an  author  ?"    On  the 
2d  of  January  1785,  he  again  writes  to  me:  "  When  Cumberland  read 
his  comedy  here,  the  character  of  Dumps,  which  you  commend,  struck 
me  as  the  least  to  be  admired :  but  we  said  so  much  upon  that  subject, 
that  he  promised  to  alter  it." — ^"^  As  I  see  *  The  Nuiwral  San,*  adver- 
tized for  the  remainder  of  the  week,  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  managers 
expect  it  will  answer."    These  passages  of  his  correspondence  with 
me,  all  written  soon  after  his  resignation  of  office,  and  when  he  was 
fast  approaching  his  seventieth  year,  display  the  elasticity  of  his  mind  ; 
while  they  as  forcibly  prove  how  little  either  the  advance  of  age,  or 
the  loss  of  employment,  had  indisposed  him  for  the  tranquil  pleasures 
of  private  life. 

The  last  letter  that  I  ever  received  from  Lord  Sackville  is  dated 
'^Stonelands  Lodge,  17th  of  July  1785,"  the  day  preceding  his  memo- 
rable speech  in  the  house  of  peers,  which  terminated  his  public  career. 
He  was  fJreparing  for  his  journey  to  London  ^hen  he  wrote  it ;  and 
he  speaks  in  terms  of  the  severest  condemnation  respecting  Pitt's  and 
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Jenkiusoo^B  measure  of  the  Irish  propositions.  **  If  we  may  believe^'* 
says  he,  ''the  newspapers,  the  factious  part  of  Ireland  wimi  to  reject 
these  very  advantageous  propositions,  because  they  only  administer  a 
Jow  poison  to  us.  The  first  dose,  prepared  by  the  Doctors  Foster  ' 
and  Beresford,  would  have  had  an  instant  eiiect ;  and  it  is  hard  that 
they  will  not  consent  to  reprieve  us  for  a  few  years,  that  such  old  fel- 
lows as  I  Am^may  not  attend  the  execution.  Mr.  Pitt  is  young  enough 
to  live  to  see,  and,  I  hope,  to  repent  of  what  his  influence  is  imposing 
upon  this  great  and  flourishing  countnr."  There  was  not,  probably, 
a  nobleman  in  England  who  combined  a  more  liberal  economy  with 
a  hospitable  and  splendid  establishment  He  maintained  three  sepa* 
rate  households:  one  in  Pall-Mali;  another  at  Stonelands  in  Sussex, — 
a  family  seat  to  which  he  was  partial,  where  he  had  passed  much  of 
his  vouth,  and  which  he  rented  of  his  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Dorset 
He  kept  up  a  third,  at  his  magnificent  place  of  Drayton  in  the  county 
of  Northampton.  His  table  was  admirably  served,  and  his  house 
never  wanted  a  select  company  of  both  sexes.  Yet  his  income  did 
not  exceed  nine  or  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year;  and  when  he  went 
out  of  office,  he  made  no  reduction  whatever  in  his  household,  nor 
dismissed  a  sinde  domestic.  With  him  may  justly  be  said  to  have 
become  eclipsed  the  name  of  Sackville,  as  a  parliamentary  beacon. 
The  Duke  of  Dorset,  his  nephew,  was  only  a  pleasing,  accomplished 
individual  of  very  high  rank,  made  for  the  ornament  of  a  court; 
formed  to  grace  a  drawing-room,  but  destitute  of  talents  for  state 
affairs.  He  filled  however  during  six  years,  without  reproach,  the 
post  of  embassador  to  the  court  of  Versailles.  His  only  son  perished 
at  twenty-one,  in  an  Irish  fox-chace :  a  mode  of  dying  not  the  most 
glorious  or  distinguished,  though  two  sons  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
one  of  whom  was  a  king  of  England,  terminated  their  lives  in  a  simi- 
lar occupation. 

The  present  Duke  of  Dorset,  and  his  brother  Mr.  Germain,  Liord 
Sackville's  two  sons,  men  by  no  means  wanting  talents,  have  never- 
theless hitherto  remained  in  a  sort  of  political  obscurity ;  better  known 
at  Newmarket,  or  on  Ascot  Heath,  than  at  Westminster ;  on  the  turf, 
or  at  the  cockpit,  than  in  parliament  Even  the  dukedom  itself  seems 
to  be  already  deprived  of  its  greatest  ornament,  and  to  be  half  extin- 
guished by  the  loss  of  Knole ;  a  mansion  which  was  to  the  Sackvilles 
all  which  Blenheim  is  to  the  Churchills,  or  Penshurst  to  the  Sydneys ; 
recalling  a  thousand  imaces  of  past  times  and  ti^nsactions.  That 
Ycnerable  pile,  where  the  Earls  and  Dukes  of  Dorset  had  resided  in 
oninterrupted  succession  more  than  two  centuries ; — a  species  of  clas- 
sic ground,  enriched  with  portraits  of  so  many  illustrious  pera^ns,  and 
80  many  historical  monuments ; — it  is  highly  probable  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Eiarls  of  Delawar,  in  consequence  of  a  will,  which,  what- 
ever legal  validity  it  may  possess,  militates  against  every  feeling  of 
justice  or  propriety.  The  very  name  of  Sackville  appears  to  be  near 
extinction,  as  far  as  appearances  warrant  us  to  assume ;  the  present 
Duke  of  Dorset  being  unmarried,  and  Mr.  Germain  without  male 
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issue,  thongli  both  have  long  passed  the  zenith  of  life.  It  is  never- 
theless, a  name,  than  ^hich  few,  if  any,  more  resplendent,  is  to  be 
found  in  our  annals ;  raised  to  the  peerage  by  Elizabeth,  in  the  person 
of  Lord  Treasurer  Buckhurst ;  created  Earls  by  James  the  First,  and 
dukes  by  George  the  First ;  fertile  in  men  distinguished  for  loyal^, 
courage,  and  protection  of  genius.  In  pronouncing  the  name  of 
Charles,  Earl  of  Dorset,  whom  his  contemporaries  compared  with 
Tibnllus,  MflDcenas,  Gallus,  and  Petronius,  we  see  pass  in  review 
before  us  the  shades  of  Waller,  Dryden,  Otway,  Wycherley,  Butler, 
Prior,  and  many  other  poets  or  men  of  eminent  talents,  foreigners  as 
well  as  English;  who  shared  the  society  and  the  bounty  of  that  cele* 
brated  individual.  Lord  Sackville  had  not  degenerated  from  him. 
Though  Minden  and  America  exposed  him  to  popular  clamour,  yet 
posterity,  I  am  persuaded,  viewing  him  dispassionately,  will  rank  him 
among  the  most  eminent  persons  who  performed  a  part  on  the  great 
theatre  of  public  life  during  the  reigns  of  George  the  Second  and  of  his 
present  majesty. 

About  this  time,  a  person  was  appointed  secretary  of  legation 
to  the  British  envoy  at  Berlin,  who  displayed  such  eminent  talents  for 
negotiation,  and  acted  so  distinguished  a  part  in  the  diplomatic  line, 
during  the  short  period  of  his  public  service,  as  to  deserve  that  I 
^ould  enter  into  some  details  respecting  him.  The  individual  to 
whom  I  allude,  Mr.  Joseph  Ewart,  was  the  son  of  a  Scottish  clergy- 
man at  Dumfries,  and  brought  up  to  the  profession  of  surgery.  With 
a  view  of  improving  himself,  ana  at  the  same  time  of  visiting  the  Con- 
tinent, he  accompanied  one  of  his  countrymen,  Mr.  MacdonaM  of 
Clanronald,  in  the  year  1762,  from  England  to  Vienna.  A  quafrel 
arising  between  them  while  resident  in  the  Austrian  capital,  Ewart 
quitted  him ;  and  our  minister  at  that  court,  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith, 
being  in  want  of  a  secretary  at  the  time,  Ewart  assisted  him  as  such, 
but  without  being  officially  attached  to  the  mission.  About  two  years 
afterwards,  in  1764,  he  consented  to  act  in  a  similar  capacity  under 
Sir  John  Stepney,  the  English  envoy  at  Berlin.  Here  be  soon  mani- 
fested extraordinary  ability,  which  was  attended  with  uncommon 
ardour  of  mind,  and  a  very  irritable  temper.  Stepney  being  succeeded, 
in  August  1765,  by  Liord  Dairy mple,  now  Earl  of  Stair,  Ewart  con- 
tinued in  the  same  post  under  that  nobleman ;  and  after  passing,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  through  the  intermediate  degree  of  secretary 
of  legation,  he  wits  named,  in  1766,  envoy  to  the  Prussian  court. 
Placed  on  such  a  diplomatic  eminence,  to  which  his  talents  had  con- 
ducted him  with  unexampled  rapidity,  he  rendered  himself  master  of 
the  cabiset  and  councils  of  Frederic  William  the  Second,  which  he 
governed  or  directed  with  a  sort  of  absolute  sway.  Hertzberg,  who 
was  then  first  minister,  listened  to  his  suggestions  with  implicit  respect; 
and  I  have  been  assured  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  or  to  credit  the 
ascendency  attained  by  him  over  the  sovereign  and  administration  of 
Prussia.    His  marriage  with  a  lady  of  that  country.  Mademoiselle 
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WartenslebeDy  augmentod  his  influence,  as  it  seemed  in  somd  measure 
to  naturalize  him  with  the  people  among  whom  he  resided 

Catherine  the  Second,  and  her  ally  the  Emperor  Joseph,  were  at 
that  time  engaged  in  hostilities  against  the  Turks,  which,  though  un- 
successful on  the  side  of  Hungary  during  more  than  one  campaim, 
in  consequence  of  Joseph's  personal  interference  and  presence  in  the 
field,  noenaced  nevertheless  the  Ottoman  empire  with  the  loss  of  her 
finest  provinces  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea«  Ockzakow  had  al- 
ready fallen  into  the  empress*s  possession.  Ewart  not  only  stimulated 
the  lung  and  ministers  of  Prussia,  to  compel  from  her  the  restoration 
of  so  valuable  a  place ;  but  he  set  on  foot  the  great  confederacy  of 
England,  Holland,  Prussia,  and  Turkey,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
arresting  her  further  conquests.  The  death  of  Joseph  the  Second, 
which  took  place  in  February  1790,  facilitated  the  accomplishment 
of  £wart*s  plans,  while  it  deprived  Catherine  of  her  best  support 
Leopold,  who  succeeded  to  his  brother's  dominions,  adopted  a  pacific 
and  healing  policy,  the  first  fruit  of  which  was  the  treaty  of  Reicheo- 
bach,  concluded  between  him  and  Frederic  William.  Ewart  per- 
formed the  principal  part  in  it,  and  was  personally  present  at  its  sta- 
ture. His  detestation  of  Catherine,  wnich  constituted  a  prominent 
feature  of  his  character,  impelled  him  to  advise  the  British  ministry 
to  the  prosecution  of  every  measure  which  might  effect  her  humilia- 
tion, and  check  the  progress  of  her  arms.  She  was  well  aware  of  his 
antipathv  ;  and,  apprehensive  of  the  injurious  consequences  that  would 
inevitably  result  from  his  eflbrts  at  Reichenbach,  it  is  said  that  she 
did  not  hesitate  having  recourse  to  effective  means  for  preventing  his 
presence  at  the  conferences  which  were  there  held  previous  to  the 
treaty.  A  potion,  it  is  added,  was  administered  to  him  at  the  time 
when  he  v^  setting  out  from  Berlin ;  but  Sutherland,  physician  to 
the  empress,  who  was  a  countryman  of  Ewart,  and  who  knew  or 
suspected  Catherine's  intention,  sent  him  a  hint  to  be  on  his  guard*  He 
escaped  by  nueans  of  emetics  and  medicines. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  is  a  serious  imputation  to  bring  forward 
even  acainst  Catherine  the  Second.  Nor  would  I  state  it  lightly:  for 
I  am  &r  from  participating  Ewart's  aversion  to  her.  I  consider  her 
indeed  as  a  very  ambitious  princess,  emulating  every  species  of  fame, 
aod  not  fastidiously  delicate  as  to  the  manner  of  attaining  her  objects. 
X«eopold  designated  her  with  truth,  when  he  said,  that  **  her  head  ought 
to  be  encircled  with  glory,  in  order  to  conceal  her  feet  which  stood  in 
blood."  Her  whole  reign,  administration,  policy,  wars,  and  private 
life,  demonstrate  that  she  was  not  scrupulous  about  the  means  by 
which  she  accomplished  her  plans  of  acquisition,  vengeance,  «nd  gra- 
tification. The  person  from  whom  I  received  the  account  here  given, 
and  who  is  now  no  more,  might  challenge  belief  on  very  strong 
grounds.  He  was  a  man  of  calm  and  superior  ut)derstanding,  neither 
credulous,  nor  imbued. with  any  prejudices  against  the  empress.  Add 
to  these  facts,  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Ewart,  from 
whom,  I  have  no  doubt,  he  received  the  particuton  of  Cathmne's 
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attempt  *  Lastly,  he  was  in  Germany  at  the  time  when  the  treaty  of 
Reichenbach  was  concluded,  as  well  as  previous  and  subsequent  to 
its  signature.  He  possessed  therefore  almost  all  the  qualities,  as  well 
as  the  information,  requisite  for  forming  a  sound  and  dispassionate 
opinion  upon  the  fact  in  question. 

Leopold  having  concluded  peace  with  the  Turks  at  Sistova,  Cathe- 
rine, thus  left  alone  to  carry  on  the  war  with  that  power,  might  un- 
questionably have  been  compelled  to  restore  all  her  recent  acquisitionf;, 
particularly  Ock^akow.  The  cabinets  of  St.  James's,  of  the  Hague, 
and  of  Berlin,  acting  in  concert,  while  they  were  sustained  by  Leopold, 
become  eniperor  of  Germany,  could  have  dictated  to  the  Russian 
empress.  Frederic  William  already  threatened  to  march  an  army  of 
a  hundred  thousand  men  against  Kiga ;  and  everv  preparation  was 
made  for  attacking  the  Livonian  frontier,  when  the  British  ministry 
receded.  These  events  took  place  during  the  spring  of  the  year  179L 
In  embracing  a  line  of  policy  calculated  to  set  limits  to  Catherine's 
conquests  on  the  shore  oi  the  Euxine,  Pitt  acted,  in  my  opinion,  with 
equal  wisdom  and  justice.  But,  unfortunately,  he  could  not  impress 
the  house  of  commons  with  a  conviction,  that  interests  so  remote,  as 
well  as  so  little  understood,  were  of  sufficient  importance  to  incbr  any 
risk  of  a  war  for  their  support.  Many  of  the  county  members  pos- 
sessed a  very  imperfect  knowledge  or  comprehension  of  the  position, 
value,  and  consequence  of  Ockzakow.  Fox,  availing  himself  of  these 
circumstances,  inveighed  with  so  much  eloquence  and  effect  against 
the  ministerial  system,  and  was  supported  on  every  division  by  such 
numbers,  that  it  became  evident,  Pitt  must  either  abandon  his  measures 
and  his  allies,  or  be  finally  left  in  a  minority.  In  order  to  keep  Cathe- 
rine firm  to  her  determination  of  not  relinquishing  Ockzakow,  Fox 
did  not  hesitate  to  send  a  friend  and  relative  to  Peteraburgh,  as  his 
agent  Adair  demonstrated  to  the  sovereign  of  Russia,  that  if  she  re- 
mained inflexible,  tlie  house  of  commons  would  either  force  Pitt  to 
yield,  or  would  drive  him  from  the  helm.  Thus  encouraged,  Cathe- 
rine refused  to  make  any  sacrifices  of  territory,  or  to  restore  Ockza- 
kow. 

The  English  minister,  after  a  long  conflict  between  political  princi- 
ple and  love  of  power,  at  length  determined  to  consult  his  preserva- 
tion by  renouncing  his  alliances.  In  so  painful  an  extremity  he  had 
recourse  to  Ewart,  who  was  then  in  London  on  leave  of  absence. 
To  him  Pitt  applied,  as  the  person  who  had  conducted  all  the  nego- 
tiations at  Berlin ;  entreating  him  to  return  thither,  and  to  state  the 
necessity  imposed  on  the  British  administration  of  adopting  other 
measures.  Ewart,  not  without  extreme  repugnance,  undertook  the 
commission,  and  executed  it:  but  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  a  nobleman  of 
an  elevated  mind,  though  not  endowed  with  eminent  abilities*  was  so 
much  shocked  at  the  violation  of  national  faith ;  which  faith,  he,  as 
secretary  of  state  for  the  foreign,  department,  had  pledged ;  that  he 
preferred  the  resignation  of  his  employment,  rather  tnan  submit  to  be 
made  the  iofltninaent  of  such  humiliation.    Lord  Grenville  replaced 
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him  in  June  1791.  About  three  months  afterwards^  the*  Duke  of 
York's  marriage  with  Frederic  William's  oaughter  by  Hi  first  wife, 
was  concluded;  a  transaction,  in  conducting  which,  Ewart,  as  the 
British  minister  at  the  Prussian  court,  took  a  leading  part ;  and  the 
terms  of  which  alliance,  in  a  pecun]aryi|>oint  of  view,  he  would  have 
rendered  much  more  advantageous  to  this  country  than  were  the 
stipulations  settled,  if  the  duke's  own  injudicious  interference  had  not 
prevented  him.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the  union  completed,  than 
ritt,  on  very  insufficient  pretexts,  founded  ostensibly  on  some  article 
in  the  matrimonial  contract,  to  which  Ewart  had  given  his  sanction, 
caused  him  to  be  recalled.  He  returned  to  England,  received  a  pan- 
•sion  of  one  thousand  pounds  as  a  remuneration  for  his  services,  and 
retired  from  office.  Treatment  so  severe,  if  not  unmerited,  his  in- 
dignant spirit  could  not  support.     He  died  soon  afterwards  at  Bath. 

1  have  been  assured,  from  the  authority  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  that  his  death  was  accelerated  or  produced  by  the  same 
means  that  had  been  ineffectually  tried  previous  to  the  treaty  of 
Reichenbach;  administered  by  order  of  the  same  princess.    Such  aa 
accusation  I  by  no  means  implicitly  adopt  or  credit :  but  Ewart  was 
known  to  have  urged  the  British  cabinet  to  measures  personally  hos- 
tile towards   the  Empress  of  Russia;  and  Catharine's   ven^ance, 
though  it  might  be  suspended,  never  slept     Instruments  for  effecting 
it  might  always  be  found,  even  4n  England,  by  a  powerful  sove- 
reign.   Whether  Ewart's  end  was  natural,  or  w*hether  any  means 
were  used  to  hasten  it,  I  will  not  determine;  but  I  know  from  con- 
curring, and  I  mav  add,  from  official  testimony,  that  his  last  words 
reproached  Pitt,  wnom  he  accused  of  wanting  firmness  and  principle. 
Yet  it  appears  to  me  difficult  to  condemn  Pitt's  line  of  conduct.    For, 
even  if  ne  favl  resigned,  rather  than  abandon  his  engagements  with 
Prussia,  the  new  ministers  would  equally  have  violated  them,  and 
would  have  pursued  an  opposite  policy.    Such  a  line  of  action  would 
however,  I  admit,  have  be»en  more  dignified  and  magnanimous.    But 
we  must  recollect  that  previous  to  his  being  made  lord  warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  in  1792,  Pitt  possessed  no  means  whatever  of  subsist- 
ence, except  from  the  salary  of  his  employments.    He  must  have  re- 
turned to  Lincoln's  Inn,  or  have  occupied  an  apartment  in  Lord  Chat- 
ham's house,  who  at  the  same  time  would  have  been  compelled  to 
leave  the  Admiralty.    Such  superiority  to  every  sentiment  of  private 
interest,  not  to  mention   ambition,  cannol  be  expected  from  man. 
Fox,   in    consequence  of  his  successful    interference   to    preserve 
Catherine's  conquests,  enjoyed,  for  a  short  time,  a  high  degree  of  her 
favour.    She  placed  his  bust  in  her  cabinet,  between  two  of  the  most 
illustrious  statesmen  of  modern  ages,  and  spoke  of  him  in  language 
of  the  warmest  encomium.    But  the  part  which  he  took  in  parlia- 
ment subsequent  to  1793,  and  the  eulogiums  lavished  by  him  on  the 
French  Revolution,  soon  changed  the  empress's  tone.    She  caused 
the  bust  to  be  removed ;  and  when  reproached  with  such  a  change  iq 
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her  conduct,  she  replied* '*  C'^toit  Monsieur  Fox  de  Quatre-vingi-onze 
que  j'ai  plac6  dans  mon  cabinet" 

December. — ^Hitherto,  during  nearly  twenty  months  that  had  elapsed 
since  Pitt's  confirmation  in  office,  the  coalition,  though  vanquished, 
remained  nevertheless  a  coq^)act  and  powerful  phalanx.  !No  deser- 
tion had  yet  taken  {dace  among  their  leaders  in  either  house  of  par- 
liament. But  the  month  of  December  exhibited  a  specimen  of  politi- 
cal defection  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Eden,  which  excited  a  strong  sen- 
sation. He  had  greatly  contributed,  by  his  influence  over  Lord 
North,  to  form  that  celebrated  union,  and  he  was  the  first  to  forsake  it. 
Wearied  with  an  unsuccessful  and  hop)eless  opposition,  pressed  bv  do- 
mestic demands,  and  conscious  of  possessing  talents  which  might  be 
rendered  subservient  to  liis  own,  not  less  than  to  the  public  advantage, 
Eden  opened  a  treaty  with  the  minister.  Its  results  were  disclosed 
by  his  double  appointment,  naming  him  one  of  the  members  of  coun- 
cil for  affairs  of  trade,  and  at  the  same  appointing  him  envoy  extra- 
ordinary at  the  court  of  Versailles,  for  the  negotiation  of  a  commer- 
cial treaty  with  France.  The  former  nomination  had  no  emolument 
annexed  to  it ;  but  to  the  latter  was  joined  a  salary  of  six  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  Unquestionably,  Pitt,  in  makings  this  purchase, — ^for 
it  could  deserve  no  other  title,— Concluded  a  bargain  highly  beneficial 
to  the  nation.  Eden  possessed  a  species  of  knowledge  and  ability, 
which,  except  in  the  instance  of  Jenkinson,  would  have  been  vainly 
sought  throughout  the  ministerial  ranks.  And  Jenkinson,  who  already 
beheld  the  peerage  near  his  grasp,  might  neither  have  relished  such  a 
mission,  nor  could  he  be  conveniently  spared  as  yet  by  Pitt  from  the 
treasury  bench.  Upon  all  subjects  connected  with  trade,  manufac- 
tures, revenue,  and  finance,  Eden  ranked  above  any  individual  com- 
posing the  party  of  the  opposition. 

Fox,  Lord  North,  and  Sheridan,  might  indeed  display  more  elo- 
quence, wit,  or  humour,  during  a  commercial  debate;  but  upon  Eden 
principally  devolved  the  task  of  dissecting,  answerinj?,  ana  refuting 
the  arguments,  calculations,  or  propositions  brought  forward  by  the 
government  His  desertion  left  therefore  a  void  not  easy  to  fill,  and 
produced  a  corresponding  sentiment  of  indignation  among  his  former 
friends.  It  found  vent  in  lampoons,  epigrams,  anH  rondeaus,  some  of 
which  were  most  poignant  When  Eden  attempted  an  apology  to 
Lord  North  for  joining  Pitt,  and  observed  that  "  it  was  not  causeid  by 
any  change  of  political  attachment,  but  merely  arose  from  a  temporary 
affair  of  trade,  which  he  was  appointed  to  negotiate ;"  "  You  need 
not  trouble  yourself  to  explain  the  matter,"  replied  that  nobleman, — 
"  I  have  always  considered  the  whole  transaction  as  a  mere  affair  of 
trade.'*  Fox,  afier  hearing  his  reasons  and  excuses,  only  asked  him 
if  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Jordan  perform  7  That  charming  actress,  who 
just  then  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the  London  theatre,  attracted 
universal  attention.  The  ballad  entitled  "  Billy  Eden,"  set  to  the  tune 
of  "  Ally  Croaker,**  concentered  the  wit  of  the  party  that  he  had 
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quitted,  and  cannot  be  perosed  with  gravit}^ih  Each  versd  or  stanza 
concluded  thus : 

«« Will  you  give  a  place,  my  dearest  Bill/  Pitt  O ! 
If  I  can't  have  a  whole  one,  O  give  a  httle  bit  O  !'' 

It  required  some  strength  of  nerves  to  support  these  attacks ;  and 
£den  was  not  supposed  to  possess  great  firmness,  or  to  set  ridicule 
and  satire  at  defiance. 

I  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  him  between  1781  and  1789,  not 
only  in  London,  but  at  Paris  during  his  'mission;  and  finally  at 
Bayonne,  where  I  met  him  when  returning  from  his  embassy  to  Ma- 
drid. In  his  person  he  rose,  like  Jenkinson,  above  the  ordinary 
height ;  but  Eaen's  figure  was  elegant,  and  wante'd  not  grace.  His 
countenance  was  thin  and  pale ;  his  features  regular,  and  full  of  in- 
telligence; his  manners  calm,  polite,  and  conciliating.  He  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  honourable  family,  resident  during  successive 
centuries  in  the  North  of  England,  and  which  had  been  raised  to  the 
baronetage  under  Charles  the  Second.  His  eldest  brother,  Sir  John, 
who  represented  the  county  of  Durham  during  several  years,  was  a 
steady  adherent  of  Fox.  Eden's  alliances  likewise  contributed  to 
support  him ;  for  he  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott,  and 
one  of  his  sisters  was  the  wife  of  Dr.  Moore,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. When  surrounded,  as  I  have  seen  him,  by  his  six  daughters, 
he  excited  great  interest.  Ktt,  who,  in  his  continual  visits  to  his 
country-house  at  Holwood,  used  to  stop,  and  sometimes  to  pass  the 
night,  at  Beckenham,  Eden's  place,  not  far  from  Bromley  in  Kent, 
distinguished  one  of  the  young  ladies  by  particular  attentions.  But, 
either  he  never  meditated  marriage,  or  he  finally  relinquished  his  in- 
tention. Edin's  style  of  eloquence  was  neither  glowing,  nor  elevatedf 
nor  impassioned;  but  it  was  correct,  without  digressions,  always 
directed  to  the  subject  under  discussion.  He  had  bi^n  early  initiated 
in  public  business,  had  filled  various  eminent  situations  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  and  might  confidently  look  forward  to  higher  employ-- 
ments.  During  the  coalition  adminfttration  he  was  made  a  British 
privy  counsellor :  but  Lord  North,  (to  whose  party  he  belonged,  and 
not  to  that  of  Pox,)  did  not,  or  probably  could  not,  procure  him  a 
place  in  the  distribution  of  offices ;  and  E(ten's  wants  propelled  him 
towards  the  treasury  bench,  as  those  of  Burke  did,  some  years  after- 
wards. JuniuSf  when  speaking  of  Wedderburn,  says,  that  **  there* 
was  something  about  him  which  even  treachery  could  not  trust*' 
There  equally  existed  in  Eden's  physiognomy,  even  in  his  manner  and' 
deportment,  something  which  did  not  convey  the  impression  of  plaiii 
dealing,  or  inspire  confidence. 

Though  he  was  a  man  of  distinguished  capacity,  great  application^ 
and  thorough  acquaintance  with  state  aflTairs,  he  wanted  accomplish- 
ment. His  knowledge  of  the  French  language  was  so  limited  at  thd 
time  when  he  was  named  envoy  to  Paris,  as  to  place  him  under  a 
necessity  of  taking  a  master  to  instruct,  or  at  least  to  perfect  him  in 
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it :  but  he  amply  compe«sated  for  that  defect,  by  his  superior  infor- 
mation on  every  point  connected  with  the  important  objects  submitted 
to  his  consideration.  The  first  minister,  it  was  universally  admitted, 
could  not  have  made  a  wiser  selection.  Friends,  nevertheless,  as  well 
as  his  opponents,  declaimed  against  Eden  as  an  apostate.  The  Duke 
of  Dorset,  then  our  embassador  at  the  court  of  France,  but  who  was 
over  here  on  leave  of  absence ;  and  with  whom,  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  embassy,  I  maintained  a  constant,  unreserved  correspon- 
dence?^ expressed  himself  in  terms  equally  severe  as  Fox  could  nave 
done  on  thersut^ct  WViting  to  me  from  his  seat  at  Koole  in  Kent, 
five  days  after  Eden's  appointment,  on  the  14th  December  1785,  he 
says,  **  I  am  now  so  far  m  my  way  to  Paris.  I  wished  to  have  had  a 
little  conversation  \vith  you  respecting  Eden.  His  desertion  is  a 
curious  business.  It  is  astonishing  how  angry  his  old  friends  are  with 
him ;  and  in  my  opinion,  with  very  great  reason.  His  situation  at 
Paris  will  be  new  and  particular.  However,  he  has  nothing  to  do 
with  my  functions;  and  I  know  he  can  do  nothing  without  me,  not- 
withstanding the  Gazette  writer  has  dignified  him  with  the  title  of 
Minister  Plenipotentiary."  It  is  evident  that  the  duke,  though  utterly 
unable,  himself,  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  French 
commissioners,  yet  by  no  means  liked  the  intrusion  of  such  a  man  as 
Eden  in  a  diplomatic  character,  at  the  court  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth. 

With  Eden's  defection,  which  formed  the  last  domestic  event  of 
importance  in  the  year  1785, 1  shall  terminate  the  fourth  part  of  the 
Memoirs  of  my  owa  Time. 

1786. 

January. — Early  in  the  month  of  January,  Lord  Macajhiey  arrived 
in  England  from  Calcutta.  His  return  to  Europe  excited  much  sur- 
prise, he  having  been  appointed,  nearly  twelve  months  before,  to 
succeed  Mr.  Hastings  as  governor-general  of  Bengal,  whenever  the 
latter  should  quit  India.  But,  notwithstanding  this  nomination,  various 
weighty  reasons  precluded  him  from  claiming  the  chain  His  original 
appointment  had  not  been  carried  at  the  East  India  House  wiSiout 
ffreat  difficulty ;  the  directors,  in  a  pretty  full  court,  being  so  equally 
balanced,  that  the  question  was  decided  in  Lord  Macartney's  favour 
by  only  one  vote.  From  Leadenhall-street  it  was  therefore  evident 
that  he  could  not  look  for  any  steady  or  unanimous  support  Npr 
had  his  public  conduct  in  throwing  up  the  government  of  Fort  St. 
George,  rather  than  submit  to  execute  the  orders  sent  out  by  the  board 
of  control,  tended  to  conciliate  the  protection  of  Dundas.  In  order  to 
explain  this  last  assertion,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  Mahommed 
Ally,  Nabob  or  Sovereign  of  the  Carnatic,  was  induced  in  the  year 
1781,  when  the  armies  of  Hyder  Ally  had  occupied  and  desolated  his 
dominions,  to  assign  over  the  administration  of  his  revenues  to  the 
Madras  government  So  extraordinary  a  mark  of  confidence,  by 
which  he  in  fact  made  a  temporary  resignation  of  his  political  au- 
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tRority,  transferring  it  to  the  East  India  Company's  servants^  was 
however  given  under  a  solemn  engagement  that  his  territories  should 
be  restored  to  him  immediately  after  the  termination  of  the  war. 
Nevertheless,  Lord  Macartney,  apprehensive  lest  the  nabob's  finances 
might  be-  ^own  into  disorder  under  his  own  management,  which 
must  prevOTt  his  making  regular  kists  or  payments  due  from  him  to 
the  company,  refused  to  restore  the  Carnatic  to  Mahommed  Ally. 
That  prince  loudly  complained  of  such  an  infraction  of  national  ftiith, 
and  reclaimed  the  inti^osition  of  the  Bengal  government  Hastings 
and  the  supreme  council  taking  part  with  the  nabob,  enjoined  Lord 
Macartney  to  fulfil  the  stipulations  of  178L  But  he  remained  in* 
flexible,  and  waited  orders  from  England.  One  of  the  first  measures 
embraced  by  the  new  board  of  control,  after  its  institution  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1784,  was  to  send  positive  directions  for  restoring  the  assign- 
ment, and  replacing  Mahommed  Ally  in  his  rights  of  sovereignty. 
Lord  Macartney,  between  whom  and  the  nabob  violent  personal 
altercations  had  arisen,  preferred  resigning  the  government,  rather 
thai)  undergo  the  humiliation  of  compliance.  With  this  determination 
he  quitted  Madras,  and  repaired  to  Calcutta,  int^|ding  to  prosecute 
his  voyage  from  thence  to  England ;  wholly  unplpared  for  the  ap« 
pointment  which  there  awaited  him,  to  succeed  Hastings  as  governor- 
general. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  his  nomination  had  been  legally  com- 
plete, he  would  not  have  hesitated  an  instant  to  assume  its  functions. 
But  the  only  title  under  which  he  could  have  demanded  to  be  recog- 
nised, was  evidently  defective  and  invalid.  The  act  of  the  legislature, 
passeiAiQ  1774,  which  erected  a  supreme  controlling  government  in 
Bengal,  expressly  declared  that  on  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  chair, 
the  senior  member  in  the  council  should  succeed  to  it.  This  event  had 
actually  taken  place  on  the  1st  day  of  February  1785,  when  Mr.  Has- 
tings quitted  the  Ganges;  and  his  offictf  evolved,  under  a  parliamen- 
tary authority,  upon  Mr.  Macpherson.  Until,  therefore,  he  should  be 
expressly  superseded,  and  ^succe^gpr  appointed,  no  power  could  le- 
gally dispossess  him.  Of  thRe  factffiord  Macartney  was  well  aware ; 
and  though  he  might  probably  have  been  easily  prevailed  on  to  exer- 
cise the  powers  of  governor-general,  till  more  valid  authority  could 
arrive  from  Europe,  yet  he  did  not  attempt  to  claim  the  office  a$  his 
right  Still  less  did  he  make  any  demonstration  of  assuming  it  by 
fov^e.  If,  indeed,  he  had  taken  any  steps  tending  towards  such  an  ob- 
ject, I  know  that  he  would  have  been  instantly  placed  under  arrest, 
conducted  on  board  a  ship,  and  sent  to  England.  Mr.  Macpherson 
having  consulted  the  judges  relative  tc^he  point,  they  unanimously  de- 
clared that  he  was  the  only  legal  governor-general  to  whom  obedience 
was  due ;  and  he  consequently  prepared,  if  it  should  become  neces- 
sary, to  maintain  himself  in  his  situation.  But  Lord  Macartney,  who 
knew  the  utter  invalidity  of  his  commission,  was  too  wise  to  make  any 
efibrt  for  gaining  possession  of  the  chair.  He  quitted  Calcutta  after  a 
residence  of  a  few  days,  and,  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  London, 
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presented  upon  oath,  at  t^  East  India  House,  an  account  of  liis  acqui- 
sitions whil^  he  remained  at  Madras.  They  were  considered  as  very 
moderate,  not  exceeding,  I  believe,  forty  thousand  pounds. 

While  speaking  of  hard  Macartney's  visit  to  Calcutta,  I  have  had 
occasion  to  mention  Mr.  Macpherson,  who  shortly'afler  this  time  ^a» 
created  a  baronet  He  was  born  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1744,  and  educated  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen  ;  where, 
as  well  as  afterwards  at  that  of  Edinburgh,  he  early  attained  a  know- 
ledge of  the  great  writings  of  antiquity.  At  theage of  nearly  twenty- 
three,  impelled  more  by  a  desire  of  enlarging  his  mind,  than  by  any 
determined  plans  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  he  went  out  as  a  passenger  on 
board  an  East  Indiaman,  commanded  by  his  maternal  uncle,  Captain 
Macleod.  He  was,  however,  nominally  registered  on  the  ship's  books 
as  purser.  Arriving  in  1768,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  where  the  com- 
pany's forces  were  engaged  at  the  siege  of  Mangalore,  a  town  in  the 
dominions  of  Hyder  Ally ;  he  volunteered  on  the  storming  party,  and 
was  one  of  those  who  entered  the  fort  when  it  was  taken  by  assault. 
He  possessed,  indeed,  and  exhibited  throughout  his  whole  life,  the  n^ost 
unostentatious  courage.  While  governor-general  of  Bengal,  where 
his  reductions,  civil  and  military,  excited  numerous  enemies,  he  dis- 
played the  utmost  superiority  to  the  attempts  at  intimidation  made  by 
various  individuals,  who  supposed  themselves  aggrieved  from  the  efiect 
of  his  regulations.  He  manifested  equal  composure  in  Hyde  Park, 
when  one  of  those  officers,  Major  Brown,  called  him  out  to  answer 
with  a  pistol  for  acts  performed  reluctantly,  under  an  imperious  soDfie 
of  duty,  in  his  public  character.  Mr.  Macpherson  first  became  known 
to  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic  in  1769,  who  was  early  impresae<k  with 
the  elevation  of  his  sentiments,  his  apparent  superiority  to  money,  and 
the  conciliation  of  his  manners.  But  he  united  to  them  a  deep,  com- 
prehensive, abstract  mind,  under  the  control  of  a  philosophic  temper, 
scarcely  to  be  ruffled  by  pass^n.  Desire  of  fame,  and  the  ambition 
of  meriting  it  by  personal  sacrifices  and  renunciations,  formed  the 
master-spring  of  all  his  actions.  If  any  quality  pre-eminently  charac- 
terised him,  it  was  patience ;  one<?jBf  the  rarest  gifts  of  Nature  to  man, 
and  one  which  he  seemed  to  exert  without  an  effort 

His  person  was  cast  in  a  Herculean  mould ;  for  he  rose  above  six 
feet  in  height,  well-proportioned,  athletic,  neither  too  slender,  nor  at 
all  corpulent;  active,  elastic  in  the  dance,  and  performing  a  strathspey 
at  seventy  almost  like  a  youth  of  eighteen.  His  features,  reguly, 
pleasing,  and  expressive,  were  always  illuminated  by  good-humour,  or 
enlivened  by  gaiety.  I  never  saw  him  manifest  dejection,  though  I 
have  beheld  him  in  situations  ^/Aich  might  have  oppressed  the  firmest 
mind.  The  "  mens  immota  manef^  of  virgil  applied  peculiarly  to  him. 
So  did  not  less  the  "  lacrymce  vohuntur  inanes,^*  which  I  have  seen  him 
shed  on  more  than  one  occasion.  His  accomplishments  at  least  equalled 
his  endowments;  and  his  conversation  was  enriched  by  anecdotes 
gathered  from  Europe,  as  well  as  from  Asia.  Convivial,  formed  for 
society,  master  of  French  and  ItaUan,  singing  with  ease  and  grace  the 
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airs  of  almost  every  nation,  he  chained  his  guests  to  the  table,  ^hose, 
and  those  only,  who  have  heard  him  sins  Don  Gaston  d#  Cogollos's 
Spanish  sonff,  which  €H  Bias  overhears  when  a  prisoner  in  the  Castle 
of  Segovia,  oeginning,  * 

••  Ay  de  me  !  un  anno  felice  • 

Parece  un  soplo  ligero," 

can  form  an  estimate  of  his  powers.  Nor  was  his  talent  limited  to  one 
language.  Venetian,  ftindoo,  French,  but  above  all,  Highland  ballads, 
he  gave  with  the  same  facility.  Never  did  any  man  display  more  un- 
affected hospitality.  It  was  only  eclipsed  by  his  liberality ;— ^for  his 
purse  had  unfortunately  no  strings,  and  was  open  to  every  applicant, 
of  efery  country,  who  besought  his  aid,  or  touched  his  compassion. 
I  used  to  reproach  him  with  his  resemblance  to  Timon,  But  he  did 
not  finish,  like  Timon,  by  misanthropy,  though  he  met  perhaps  with  as 
strong  causes  for  shutting  his  door  against  mankind,  as  could  have  been 
produced  by  the  profuse  Athenian. 

There  stUl  remain  various  toucjies  to  be  added  to  this  portrait  Mac- 
pherson  was  a  poet  of  no  common  order.  His  "  ^ars  of  Sedition  for 
the  Death  of  JuniuSy^  written  in  1769,  and  print^Pin  some  editions  of 
**  Junius's  Letters,**  are  most  classic  lines.  So  are  his  verses  addressed 
to  the  three  daughters  ofsJ^r.  Coutts,  the  eminent  banker,  composed 
in  1791,  at  Ovid^s  tomb,  not  far  from  Rome.  His  manners  were  the 
more  ingratiating,  because  they  formed  a  contrast  with  his  person.  If 
his  figure  reminded  of  Hercules,  it  was  Hercules  in  tlie  court  of  Om- 
phal^,  gentle,  subdued,  and  disarmed.  Who  can  wonder  that  such 
talentii ^uld  raise  their  possessor  to  eminence?  Mahommed  Ally 
adopted  him  for  his  s(m^  and  entrusted  to  his  vigilance  the  dearest  in- 
terests of  the  Carnatic.  Plundered  and  oppressed  by  successive  go- 
vernors of  Port  St  George,  the  nabob  had  no  other  chance  of  redress, 
than  by  committing  his  rights  to  the  caiWof  a  faithful,  judicious,  inde» 
fatigable  agent  While  employed  ^n  fulfillinff  the  duties  of  his  charge, 
i^rhich  brought  him  into  c^munication  and  contact  with  ministers, 
Lord  North,  then  at  the  heaa  of  htt'  majesty's  councils,  conceived  so 
favourable  an  opinion  of  his  abilities  and  powers  of  conciliation,  that 
he  determined  to  avail  himself  of  them,  for  the  service  of  the  state. 

Early  in  1781,  Macpherson,  recently  named  by  the  ministerial  r^)m* 
mendation  a  member  of  the  supreme  council,  was  sent  out  to  Bengal ; 
e^ressly  charged  by  Lord  North,  to  exert  his  utmost  endeavours  for 
restoring  general  peace  throughout  India,  and  concord  in  our  own  in- 
ternal administration  at  Calcutta.  He  fulfilled  every  expectation,  and 
even  surpassed  the  hopes  entertained  from  his  exertions.  During 
nearly  three  years  and  a  half  that  he  continued  to  act  under  Hastings, 
he  had  the  address  to  retain  the  governor-general's  confidence,  without 
sacrificing  either  his  own  opinions  on  questions  of  public  policy,  or  the 
interests  of  the  East  India  Company.  He  achieved  even  a  more  c|jp- 
cult  task,  that  of  acquiring  Mrs.  Hastings'  regard,  though  he  opposed 
her  wishes  or  views  on  more  than  one  occasion.    The  moderation  of 
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,his  character,  which  always  inclined  him  to  adopt  healing,  economi- 
cal, and  pacific  measures,  formed  a  most  beneficial  counterpoise  to  the 
enterprising  and  ambitious  spirit  of  Hastings.  #oth  possessed  elevated 
•  mi^ds,  and  both  aspired  to  acquire  fame ;  but,  through  different,  or 
opDosite  channels.  The  one,  by  enlarging  and  extending  the  British 
dominions  in  India :  the  other,  by  confirming  their  power,  restoring 
the  company's  finances,  and  retrieving  fheir  credit,  convulsed  by  a  long 
period  of  hostility.  To  Macpherson,  Hastings  uhimately  resigned  his 
authority,  which  the  former  continued  to  exercAe  during  above  nine- 
teen months,  till  he  was  superseded  by  Earl  (/ornwallis. 

Soon  after  Sir  John  Macpherson's  return  from  Bengal,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  commenced  an  intimacy  with  him,  which  lasted  above  four- 
teen years,  afrom  1788  down  to  1802,  when  it  became  suddenly 
eclipsed,  <ind  never  revived.     During  that  lime,  few  individuals  en- 

J'oyed  more  distinguishing  marks  of  his  royal  highnesses  favour.  Sir 
bhn  communicated  constantly  with  him  by  letter,  while  travelling  on 
the  Continent  When  in  London,  he  was  admitted  to  Carlton  House 
at  almost  all  hours,  fi^uently  when  the  heir-apparent  was  in  bed.  I 
have  dined  various^  times  in  company  with  the  Prince,  at  Sir  John's 
house  at  Brompton;  between  1797  and  1800.  Towards  the  close  of 
1789,  Macpherson  had  visited  Italy.  While  resident  at  Pisa,  early  in 
the  following  year,  the  Cardinal  de  Lomenie,.  ex-minister  of  Louis  the 
Sixteenth,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  that  city,  mentioned  with  such 
eulogiums,  to  Leopold,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Sir  John's  financial 
measures,  adopted  as  governor-general,  for  sustaining  the  Ea^t  India 
Company's  credit  in  Bengal,  that  Leopold  determined  to  make  his 
acquaintance.  Dismissing  all  form,  and  accompanied  only  bj^  a^ingle 
attendant,  he  ifepaired  on  foot  to  Macpherson's  lodgings,  and  an- 
nounced himself.  He  very  soon  afterwards  succeeded  his  brother 
Joseph,  as  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia ;  to  which  was  added  the 
imperial  crown  of  Germanjpiin  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  1790. 
During  his  short  reign  of  scarcely  two  years,  Sir  John  accompanied 
or  met  him  by  his  own  desire  wherever  he  moved ;  at  Venice,  Milan, 
Florence,  and  Vienna.  Leopoldjconfidft  in,  and  consulted  him  on 
points  of  the  most  important  nature.  Previous,  as  well  as  subsequent 
to  that  sovereign's  decease,  he  rendered  himself  equally  acceptable  to 
Fr^ric  William  the  Second,  King  of  Prussia,  who  lived  with  him 
in  constant  intercourse. 

24th  January, — ^Never,  at  any  period  of  George  the  Third's  reijji, 
has  the  session  of  parliament  been  opened  in  a  more  triumphant  man- 
ner than  it  was  by  Pitt  in  1786.  Fox,  though  he  spoke  on  the  occa- 
sion at  great  length,  and  with  greater  ability ;  though  he  inveighed 
against  the  speech  from  the  throne,  both  for  its  assertions  on  some 
points,  and  for  its  silence  on  others ;  yet,  conscious  how  large  a  ma- 
jority would  support  the  administration,  did  not  attempt  a  division. 
Nevertheless,  many  circumstances  rendered  the  day  interesting  as  well 
as  important  On  that  evening,  first  presented  himself  to  public 
:OOtice  an  individual  who  has  very  inadequately  filled,  during  more 
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than  three  years,  the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  in  peace  as  well  as  in 
war ;  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  and  of  the  exchequer : — an  indivi- 
dual who,  at  the  hour  when  1  write,  occupies  the  post  of  secretary  of 
state  for  the  home  department  I  allude  to  Mr.  Addinffton,  subse- 
quently created  Viscount  Sidmouth.  Pitt  had  selected  him  for  l^e- 
conding  the  address  to  the  crown ;  an  act  which  he  performed  "frith 
great  propriety,  in  language  of  elegance,  and  not  destitute  of  grace 
and  dignity.  The  panegyrics  on  the  minister  which  he  intermingled 
with  his  speech  might  well  be  excused,  as  the  tribute  of  friendship,  if 
not  of  justice.  Addington,  who  was  at  this  time  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  originally  came  into  parliamennt  at  the  general  election  in  1784, 
as  member  for  Devizes.  His  person  was  taU  and  well  proportioned, 
his  countenance  pleasing,  his  features  fine,  and  his  mann^  mild,  calm, 
grave,  calculate  to  conciliate  mankind.  Neither  his  descent  nor 
his  connexions  were  illustrious.  Dr.  Anthony  Addington,  whose 
eldest  son  he  was,  practised  medicine  during  many  years  at  Reading 
in  Berkshire,  and  acquired  by  his  profession  aq  ample  fortune.  He 
was  considered  as  particularly  skilful  in  cases  of  insanity,  to  which 
branch  of  the  art  he  applied  himself:  but  the  circumstance  to  which 
his  family  may  be  said  primarily  to  owe  their  aetnal  elevation,  was 
his  bavins  attended  the  first  Mr.  Pitt  in  a  medical  capacity.  Their 
two  sons  oecamc  early  known  to  each  other;  and  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  member  for  Devizes  received  a  hint  from  his  friend  the 
first  minister,  to  keep  his  eye  fixed  on  the  speaker's  chair,  as  an  object 
of  ambition  well  worthy  his  attainment ;  in  which  seat,  time,  aided  by 
conjunctures,  might  probably  place  him.  He  was,  in  truth,  admirably 
qualifie^or  that  eminent  and  dignified  situation ;  the  duties  of  whicn, 
no  indimual  during  the  present  rei^n  has  fulfilled  with  more  ability, 
impartiality,  and  general  apprebation,  not  excepting  even  the  late 
speaker,  now  Lord  Colchester. 

Perhaps  it  might  have  conduced  to  hi{|  reputation  as  a  public  man, 
without  materially  injuring  his  fortune  in  the  most  extensive  sense,  if 
be  had  limited  his  desires  to  that  eminence,  which  invariably  conducts 
its  possessor  after  the  lapg^  of  sove  years,  to  a  seat  in  the  upper 
house :  for  Cornwall  only  lost  it  by  death.  Onslow,  Cust,  Norton, 
Grenville,  Mitford,  and  Abbot  have  all  become  peers.  So  would 
Addington,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  But  his  majesty,  on  Pitt's 
resignation,  early  in  1801,  having  offered  him  the  vacant  placA  at 
the  head  of  the  treasury  and  the  exchequer,  he  had  not  resolution 
safiScient  to  decline  so  tempting  a  proposition.  No  sooner  had  the 
king  made  this  selection,  than  he  was  seized  with  a  privation  of  intel- 
lect, nearly  similar,  in  violence  and  duration,  to  his  memorable  attack 
in  17S8.  Addington's  appointment  not  having  previously  gone  through 
the  requisite  forms,  Pitt,  though  no  longer  in  oflSce,  was  under  the 
necessity  of  performing  the  ministerial  functions  during  a  considerable 
time,  in  the  house  of  commons.  Many  people  indeed  thought  that 
the  reasoning  faculties  of  the  sovereign  roust  have  been  impairdll  if 
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not  ivbolly  obscured,  before  he  could  have  substituted  Addington  in 
Pitt's  office.  The  experiment  only  served  to  prove  that  an  excellent 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  may  make  ^  very  inadequate  and 
incapable ^rs^  minister.  It  answered  indeed  the  sovereign's  purpose, 
by  gently  transferring  the  government  to  a  man  from  whom  he  might 
coi^dentlv  expect  much  more  acquiescence  and  submission  than  he 
had  found  in  Pitt:  while  Addington's  political  opinions  were  well 
known  to  be  nearly  or  altogether  sunilar  with  those  of  his  predecessor. 
But  the  country  looked  in  vain  to  the  son  of  the  Reading  physician, 
transformed  by  the  royal  touch  into  a  first  lord  of  the  treasurj',  for  the 
endowments  which  met  in  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  Not  that 
Addington  wanted  talents  which  in  ordinary  times  might  have  sufficed 
to  sustain  hia^in  his  employment  He  was  indeed  wholly  uninformed 
upon  foreign  affairs,  having  never  visited  the  Continent,  nor  studied 
its  interests,  courts,  and  principal  objects  of  attention.  His  mind  did 
not  readily  embrace  those  points  of  policy ;  verifying  the  observation 
of  Vakntine,  in  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  when  he  says, 

"  Home-keepings  youth  have  ever  homely  wits.* 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  displayed  a  competent  knowledge  of 
finance ;  spoke  on  all  occasions,  and  on  every  subject,  from  the  trea- 
sury bench,  with  perspicuity  and  facility ;  applied  closely  to  official 
business,  and  acquired  some  transitorv  popnlarity  among  those  "who 
did  not  look  below  the  surface,  by  making  peace  with  France,  a  few 
months  aAer  he  came  into  power.    These  commencements  W4»re 
nevertheless  speedily  obliterated  by  other  occurrences.    It  was  soon 
ascertained  that  no  treaty  could  bind  a  revolutionary  ni^n,  pro- 
pelled by  the  energies  of  a  military  chief  armed  with  desponc  autho- 
rity, whose  principles  were  adverse  to  the  repose  and  felicity  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  to  the  independence  of  all  other  govemmentss. 
War  recommenced  early  in  ^^03.    During  about  thirteen  or  fourteen 
months,  which  elapsed  while  Addington  still  remained  at  the  head  of 
bis  majesty's  councils,  his  eyes  were  invariably,  and  I  had  almost 
said,  exclusively,  directed  towardi  the  harbour  of  Boulogne.    From 
that  newly-constructed  port  and  Vimereux,  where  Bonaparte  had 
ostentatiously  accumulated  every  sort  of  naval  and  military  prepara- 
tion for  a  descent  on  our  shores,  the  English  minister  appeared  to  dread 
the  fnost  calamitous  results,  notwithstanding  the  Martello  towers  with 
»which  his  predecessor  had  covered  the  beach,  from  Dungeness  to 
Folkstone.    Every  gun-boat  terrified  him,  which  ventured  out  from 
under  the  protection  of  the  French  batteries ;  and  the  occasional  cap- 
ture of  one  of  these  vehicles  for  transporting  the  vengeance  of  the 
Corsican  consul  to  the  Kentish  coast,  difiused  more  satisfaction  in 
Downing-street,  than  could  have  been  produced  by  a  victory  in  any 
other  quarter. 

While,  nevertheless,  Pitt  continued  ostensibly  to  sustain  the  adoiinis- 
trllk>n,  or  even  to  contemplate  the  state  of  public  affairs  with  apparent 
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indiflference,  the  spell  endured.  But,  no  sooner  did  the  ex-minister 
become  thoroughly  weary  of  passing  his  time  in  seclusion,  with  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope,  at  Walmer  Castle ;  occupied  all  day,  as  he  was,  in 
the  ungrateful  task  of  disciplining  and  drilling  refractory  Cinoue  Port 
volunteers,  or  looking  through  his  telescope  at  the  batteries  along  the 
French  coast; — no  sooner  did  he  signify,  by  means  of  confidential  adhe- 
rents in  both  houses  of  parliament,  nis  wish  to  resume  his  ancient  place 
in  the  cabinet,  than  Addington's  power  instantly  dissolved  Hke  a  dream, 
Pitt,  compared  by  one  or  his  noble  followers  to  **a  giant  refreshed,'' 
took  possession  of  the  government,  as  if  it  had  been  his  patrimony  and 
his  birth-right  Richard  Cromwell,  when  deprived  of  the  protec- 
torate in  1659  by  the  cabal  of  Wallingford  House,  did  not  oppose  less 
resistance  to  the  mandate  which  reduced  him  to  the  tibndition  of  a 
private  citizen,  than  was  exhibited  by  Addin^on  in  1604.  Pitt 
rewarded  him  for  this  prompt  submission,  by  raising  him  to  the  peer- 
ape,  about  seven  months  afterwards.  If  public  opinion  had  sustained 
his  administration,  it  could  not  have  been  thus  extinguished.  But  he 
wanted  not  only  the  talents ;  he  wanted  likewise  Pitt's  elevation  of 
mind,  and  superiority  to  feelings  of  self-interest,  which  he  iexhibiied 
when  he  refused  to  confer  upon  him  the  clerkship  of  the  pells,  and 
bestowed  it  upon  Barr&  Addington  acted  otherwise,  and  when  the 
oflSce  became  again  vacant,  he  took  possession  of  it  in  his  son's  name. 
This  conduct,  however  natural  and  venial,  yet  produced  an  unfavour- 
able impression  throughout  the  country.  After  quitting  the  post  of 
fiivl  minister,  and  passing  a  considerable  time  out  of  office,  followed 
by  a  very  few  adherents,  he  has  again  re-appeared  on  the  political 
theatre^  in  a  subordinate  situation.  So  that  to  him  may  be  applied 
Juvenal's  remark,  when  (speaking  of  the  change  effected  in  the  Ro- 
man people)  he  says. 


-^  Qui  dabmt  olim 


Imperium,  fasces,  legioDes,  omnia,  nano  se 
Continet" 

Perhaps  I  might  add  with  the  satirist, 

— — **  atque  duas  tantum  res  anxius  optat," 

an  earldom,  and  a  pension. 

Eden  made  a  figure  not  less  conspicuous  than  Addington,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session,  thouj^h  of  a  very  different  description.  It  was 
commonly  asserted  and  believed,  that  Eden  had  stipulated  with  the 
minister,  as  a  secret  article  of  the  bargain  between  them,  for  permis- 
sion to  absent  himself  from  the  house,  at  the  opening  of  parliament 
But,  Dundas  having  been  informed  that  Eden,  in  the  circular  letter 
addressed  to  his  former  associates,  had  said,  **  Though,  for  the  reasons 
assigned,  I  have  accepted  a  mission  from  Mr.  Pitt,  yet  I  shall  always 
retain  my  attachment  to  my  old  political  friends ;"  determined  n4l  to 
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allow  bim  to  set  off  for  Paris,  without  his  previously  exhibiting  himself 
as  a  supporter  of  government  in  the  front  rank.  Notwithstandmg  his 
repugnance,  he  attended,  and  was  placed  on  the  treasury  bench, 
between  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  the  treasurer  of  the  navy. 
There  I  beheld  him,  exposed  as  in  a  political  pillory,  during  many 
hours,  to  the  gaze,  and,  indeed,  to  the  pelting  of  his  quondam  opposi- 
tion companions.  All  eyes  were  directed  towards  him';  while  those 
whom  he  had  joined,  and  those  whom  he  had  deserted,  seemed 
equally  to  enjoy  his  distress.  His  countenance,  naturally  pale,  but 
rendered  more  so  by  his  situation,  bore  eloquent  testimony  to  the  feel- 
ings which  agitated  him.  Lord  Surrey  began  the  attack,  with  more 
acklress  than  was  usually  exhibited  by  him,  to  whom  Fox  generally 
delegated  si||^  parliamentary  commissions  as  required  little  delicacy 
or  circumlocution.  After  inveighing  ajjainst  the  ministerial  profusion 
on  various  points,  and  demanding  "  whether  the  appointment  of  two 
embassadors  at  Paris  with  separate  establishments,  was  to  be  regarded 
as  a  test  of  the  economy  of  administration ;"  he  added,  ^*  Possibly, 
however,  the  gentleman  who  is  recently  appointed  to  fill  one  of  those 
posts,  may  convince  me  of  my  error  in  thinking  such  a  double  nomi- 
nation neither  necessary,  nor  economical.  1  do  not  see  him  in  his 
place^^*  continued  Lord  Surrey,  affecting  to  look  round  for  Eden 
among  the  minority  members  near  him,  while  loud  and  general  laugh- 
ter pervaded  the  assembly.  "  Perhaps  too,*'-  subjoined  te,  *'  the  same 
gentleman  will  inform  us  that  he  has  been  furnished  with  reasons  for 
inducing  him  to  place  confidence  in  those  very  ministers,  for  ^with- 
holding from^whom  my  good  opinion,  he  has  furnished  me  at  different 
times  with  so  many  excellent  reasons." 

Fox  entered  more  pointedly  into  the  subject    After  denying  that 
any  necessity  existed  for  appointing  a  person  to  negotiate  the  pro- 
jected commercial  treaty  with  France,  whose  rank  in  life  rendered  it 
unbecoming  for  him  to  act  in  a  subordinate  capacity ;  he  proceeded 
to  animadvert  personally  on  Eden's  defection.    "  Tfie  minister,"  ob- 
served Fox,  "  has  unquestionably  called  to  his  assistance,  a  gentlennan 
who  is  somewhat  better  informed  in  matters  of  commerce,  than  he  is 
himself.    Of  that  truth,  the  experience  of  the  last  session  has  pretty 
well  convinced  him.    Let  him  not  however  exult  too  much  in  having 
acquired  such  an  ally,  or  trust  too  implicitly  to  his  adherence,  if  the 
assertions  contained  in  his  own  letters  spoke  his  real  sentiments !     He 
has  quitted  a  connexion,  of  whose  principles  he  has  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed his  warmest  approbation,  in  order  to  join  a  party,  whose  con- 
tinuance in  office  he  has  by  his  votes  in  this  house>declared  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  existence  of  the  constitution."    Words  more  contumeli- 
ous could  not  easily  be  furnished  by  the  English  language.    Nor  did 
Pitt  attempt  any  defence  of  his  new  auxiliary,  though  he  justified  the 
measure  of  sending  him  over  to  France,  for  tne  purpose  of  negotiating 
a  commercial  treaty;  as  well  as  the  specific  selection  of  Eden,  ivho 
was  eminently  qualified  to  effect  so  great  and  salutary  a  national 
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work.  Eden  himself  remained  speechless.  He  excited  compassion : 
but,  his  family,  which  was  large,  (while  his  income  consisted  princi- 
cally,  if  not  wholly,  in  pensions  issuing  out  of  the  exchequer,)  com- 
pelled him  to  bring  his  talents  to  the  ministerial  market.  After  under- 
going so  painful  and  public  an  exposure,  he  was  permitted  to  set  out 
lor  Paris,  without  entering  a  second  time  the  house  of  commons. 

Among  the  individuals  of  high  rank,  who,  during  the  first  weeks  of 
Pitt's  administration,  had  obtained  considerable  appointments  from 
the  crown,  might  justly  be  reckoned  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  Early 
in  1784  he  was  named  embassador  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  for  which 
place  he  soon  afterwards  ostensibly  set  out,  accompanied  by  his  rela- 
tive, Mr.  Arthur  Stanhope,  nominated  secretary  to  the  embassy.  But, 
like  Mmtaucid  in  the  "  D^erteur,"  who,  with  all  his  efforts,  could 
never  raise  the  brandy-bottle  above  his  mouth ;  so.  Lord  Chesterfield 
and  his  secretary,  though  they  reached  Paris,  proceeded  to  Marseilles, 
and  loitered  for  a  long  time  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  where 
they  seemed  to  amuse  themselves  very  well  at  the  national  expense; 
yet  never  could  reach  the  Pyrenees,  or  set  foot  on  the  Spanish  terri- 
tory; Such  a  waste  of  the  public  money  necessarily  excited  animad- 
version. The  Earl  of  Surrey,  on  the  day  when  parliament  met,  sternly 
demanded  of  the  minister,  ^  whether  the  maintenance  of  an  expensive 
embassy  to  Madrid  for  two  years  past,  durine  all  which  period  of 
time  it  was  notorious  that  the  nobleman  named  to  that  high  situation 
had  never  approached  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  constituted  a  proof  of  the 
economy  of  administration  ?"  Pitt,  though  he  replied  at  great  length  to 
many  of  the  accusations  contained  in  Fox's  speech,  yet,  whether  from 
inadvertence,  or  from  intention,  I  cannot  say,  took  no  notice  of  Lord 
Surrey^s  charge.  But  Martin,  member  for  Tewksbury,  than  whom 
a  more  incorrupt  man  did  not  sit  in  the  house  of  commons ;  and  who 
commonly  supjfiorted  Pitt,  not  from  views  of  interest,  or  of  ambition, 
or  of  party;  impelled  by  public  principle  alone;  rose  towards  the 
close  of  the  debate.  In  few  and  simple  words  he  expressed  his  con- 
cern, no  less  than  his  surprise,  that  a  ministry  of  whom  he- had  enter- 
tained so  high  an  opinion,  should,  in  the  instance  pointed  out  by.  Lord 
Surrey,  commit  so  flagrant  a  breach  of  economy.  The  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  immediately  came  forward,  and  offered  his  reasons  for 
the  measure ;  prefacing  them  with  some  very  flattering  expressions  to 
Martin  himself.  *'  The  salary,"  he  said,  ^  bad  been  allowed  to  the 
nobleman  in  question,  from  a  motive  of  policy,  because,  at  the  time 
when  he  was  appointed,  an  embassador  was  expected  to  arrive  here 
from  Spain.  But,  as  that  expectation  had  not  been  realized,  his  ma- 
iesty,  a{)proving,  as  he  did,  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  conduct,  neverthe- 
less bad  ordered  his  immediate  return  to  England."  Pitt's  excuse 
was  admitted,  and  the  embassy  terminated ;  more  beneficially  indeed 
to  the  noble  functionary  than  to  the  nation,  he  having  received  his 
ample  appointments  for  two  years,  accompanied  by  other  customary 
grsoificationsy  without  performing  any  diplonoalic  act 
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Lord  Chesterfield  was  collaterally  related  to  the  celebrated  earl,  so 
■well  known  in  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  princes  of  the  Brunswick  line, 
respecting  which  nobleman  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  that  "  he  was  a 
lord  among  wits,  and  a  wit  among  lords."  His  successor  did  not  in- 
herit either  the  brilliant  parts  or  the  parliamentary  abilities  of  that 
eminent  person ;  but  he,  nevertheless,  possessed  considerable  talents, 
heightened  b^' pleasing,  lively  manners.  To  the  king  he  rendered 
himself  peculiarly  acceptable,  and  few  men  about  the  court  enjoyed 
more  frequent  or  familiar  colloquial  intercourse  with  his  sovereign. 
In  order  to  avail  himself  of  this  distinction,  and  the  effects  which 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  result  from  it,  he  renounced,  during 
many  years,  his  paternal  seat  of  Bretby,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  and 
hired  a  plaifc  at  Bayley's.  near  Salthill,  within  three  or  four  miles  of 
Windsor.  His  attentions  were  not  laviihed  on  an  ungrateful  master. 
The  gariert  the  post  of  master  of  the  horse,  and  other  offices,  succes- 
sively conferred  on  him,  formed  sufficient  evidences  of  royal  predi- 
lection. Towards  the  concluding  years  of  his  life,  after  his  majesty's 
last  attack  of  intellectual  malady  in  1810,  Lord  Chesterfield  quitted 
Bayley's,  withdrew  to  Bretby,  and  occupied  himself  till  his  decease  in 
embellishing  that  classic  residence  of  tne  Stanhopes,  commemorated 
in  such  entertaining  terms  by  GrammonU  His  career  would  have 
been,  en  the  whole,  rather  distinguished  than  otherwise,  if  the  circum- 
stance of  criminally  prosecuting  his  tutors  and  the  degree  of  commi- 
seration excited  by  Dodd's  ignominious  end,  however  deserved  it 
might  be,  had  not  operated  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  pujnL  It  was 
thought  indicative  of  too  severe  or  unfeeling  a  disposition,  at  two-and- 
twenty,  to  surrender  a  clergyman,  connected  by  such  ties,  to  the  public 
executioner.  Such  continues  even  at  present  to  be  the  common  sei»- 
timent  of  mankind  respecting  that  transaction.  The  late  Earl  of 
Berkeley,  having  either  wounded  or  killed  more  than  one  highway- 
man who  attempted  to  rob  him  when  travelling,  Lord  Chesterfield 
jocosely  said  to  him  in  conversation,  <'  Berkeley,  when  did  you  last 
despatch  a  highwayman  T" — ^•*  Chesterfield,"  replied  he,  "  how  long  is 
it  since  you  hung  a  parson  7"  Here  the  dialogue  ceased.  The  late 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  who  died  in  1814,  recounted  to  me  this  anecdote, 
which  he  received  from  Lord  Berkeley  himself. 

With  Dodd  I  was  well  acquainted.  Some  time  during  the  month 
of  November  1776,  dining  at  the  house  of  Messrs.  Dilly,  the  book- 
sellers, not  far  from  the  Mansion  House,  who  were  accustomed  fre- 
quently to  entertain  men  of  letters  at  their  table,  I  there  found  myself 
seated  very  unworthily  among  several  distinguished  individuals. 
Wilkes,  Jones,  afterwards  so  well  known  as  Sir  William  Jones,  De 
Lolme,  Dr.  Dodd,  with  three  or  four  others,  composed  the  company. 
We  were  gay,  animated,  and  convivial.  Before  we  parted,  Dodd  in- 
vited us  to  a  dinner  at  his  residence  in  Argyle  street  A  day  was 
named,  and  all  promised  to  attend.  When  we  broke  up,  Dr.  Dodd, 
who  had  shown  me  many  civilities  during  the  evening,  offered  to  set 
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me  down  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  adding  that  his  own  carriage 
was  waiting  at  the  door.  I  readily  accepted  the  proposal,  and  ne 
carried  me  back  to18t  James's  Coffee-house.  The  company  accord- 
ingly met  again  on  the  evening  fixed,  when  a  very  elegant  repast  was 
served,  with  French  wines  of  various  kinds.  Mrs.  Dodd  presided, 
and  afterwards  received  in  her  drawing-room  a  large  party  of  both 
sexes.  Dodd  was  a  plausible,  agreeable  man ;  lively,  entertaining, 
well-informed,  and  communicative  in  conversation.  While  in  prison, 
he  ^fk'ote  to  me,  urcrently  requesting  my  exertions  with  the  late  Lord 
Nugent  to  procure  his  pardon.  If  it  could  have  been  extended  to  him, 
without  producing  by  the  precedent  incalculable  injury  to  society,  his 
majesty  would  undoubtedly  have  exercised  in  his  case  the  preroga- 
tive ol  mercy.  He  felt  the  strongest  impulse  to  save  Dodd,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  numerous  and  powerful  applications  made  in  his 
favour,  but  as  a  clergyman  who  had  been  one  of  his  own  chaplains. 
The  Earl  of  Mansfield,  however,  prevented  so  pernicious  an  act  of 
grace.  I  have  heard  Lord  Sackville  recount  the  circumstances  that 
took  place  in  the  council  held  on  the  occasion,  at  which  the  king  as- 
sisted. To  the  firmness  of  the  lord  chief-justice,  Dodd's  execution 
was  due :  for,  no  sooner  had  he  pronounced  his  decided  opinion  that 
no  mercy  ought  to  be  extended,  than  the  king,  taking  up  the  pen, 
signed  the  death-warrant.  He  died  penitent  and  pusillanimous.  The 
weather  on  the  27th  of  June  J  777,  when  he  suffered,  was  most  vari- 
able, changing  perpetually  from  bright  sunshine  to  heavy  storms  of 
rain;  during  one  of  which  latter  peltmg  showers  he  was  turned  off  at 
Tyburn.  His  body,  conveyed  to  a  house  in  the  city  of  London,  under- 
went every  scientific  professional  operation  which,  it  was  hoped,  might 
restore  animation,  rott,  the  celebrated  surgeon,  was  present  to  direct 
them.  There  were  even  found  persons  sufficiently  credulous  to  be- 
lieve that  Dodd  had  been  resuscitated,  and  privately  transported  to 
Aix  in  Provence.  Lord  Chesterfield  never  altogether  surmounted  the 
unfavourable  impression  produced  by  the  prominent  share  which  he 
took  in  Dodd's  prosecution,  though  time  obliterated  it  in  a  certain 
degree. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  day  when  parliament  met.  Major  Scott 
reminded  Burke  of  the  engagement  into  which  he  had  entered  before 
the  termination  of  the  last  session,  to  bring  forward  his  charges  against 
Hastings.  Scott  addied,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  state  at  what 
time  he  intended  to  proceed,  if  lie  meant  to  proceed  at  aU^  as  the  late 
governor-general  felt  the  utmost  anxiety  for  despatch.  Before  Burke 
could  answer,  Fox,  presenting  himself  to  the  Speaker's  notice,  ob- 
served, that  if  his  friend  should  so  entirely  forget  his  duty  (which  at 
the  same  time,  he  was  far  from  supposing)  as  to  neglect  accomplishing 
his  promise,  others  would  be  found  in  that  assembly  disposed  to  bring 
the  business  under  discussion.  Burke  declined  pledging  himself  to  any 
ftarticular  day  or  time,  justifying  his  silence  on  the  point  by  citing  the 
great  Duke  of  Parma's  memorable  reply,  who,  when  pressed  by 
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Henry  the  Fourth  to  fix  a  day  for  a  general  action,  answered  thai 
"  he  had  not  come  so  far  in  order  to  learn  from  his  enemy  the  proper 
place  or  occasion  for  giving  battle."  It  seemed  by  this  ambiguous  or 
evasive  expression  as  ii*  Burke  had  not  altogether  expected  to  be  thus 
summoned ;  since  more  than  seven  months  of  parliamentary  leisure 
which  he  had  enjoyed  subsequent  to  Hastings^s  return,  might  naturally 
have  enabled  him  instantly  to  commence  his  proceedings.  Whether 
such  was  the  fact  or  not,  I  know  that  many  oi  the  governor^generars 
wisest  friends  censured  the  conduct  of  his  agent.  They  thought  a 
negative  triumph  might  have  sufficed,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
Hastinss's  position,  without  seeking  the  enemy,  insulting,  and  defying 
him.  If,  when  so  challenged,  Burke  had'  refused  to  prove  his  asser- 
tions, he  must  have  been  stigmatized  as  a  calumniator.  No  aUerna- 
tive,  therefore,  was  left  him,  except  to  undertake  the  painful  office  of 
an  accuser.  These  reflections,  however  natural  or  judicious  they 
might  be,  made  little  impression  on  a  man  who,  conscious  of  the 
general  rectitude  of  his  intentions  while  administering  the  Bast  India 
Company's  affairs  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  erroneously  conceived 
that  party  would  respect  him  on  his  revisiting  England.  Hastings 
relied  for  security,  if  not  for  recompense,  on  three  foundations,  all  of 
which  proved  totally  without  solidity.  The. first  was,  his  public 
services ;  the  next,  royal  favour ;  and  the  last  was,  ministerial  si^port 

Unquestionably  Hastings  merited  highlv  of  the  Elast  India  Com- 
pany, and  consequently  of  the  nation,  in  his  public  character.  Nor 
were  either  the  directors,  or  the  proprietors,  insensible  to  his  great 
services^  But  they  viewed  his  administration  through  a  political 
medium,  while  Burke  held  it 'up  to  a  moral  standard.  Utility  and 
revenue  formed  the  principal  criterion  of  right  and  wrong  in  Leaden- 
hall-street  At  Westminster,  respect  for  every  right,  nay,  even 
prejudice,  of  the  Oriental  princes  and  people ;  renunciation  of  all 
attempt  to  levy  forced  contributions  from  tlieni,  even  when  the 
'preservation  of  the  British  territories  seemed  most  urgently  to  demand 
It ; — such  were  the  rules  of  action  by  which  his  accusers  tried  the 
governor-general.  He  never  appeared  to  comprehend  thoroughly  his 
situation.  Yet  all  history,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  might  have 
shown  him,  that  under  popular  governments,  the  most  resplendent 
public  services  have  almost  invariably  conducted  to  prosecution  and 
punishment  If  he  opened  the  page  of  Grecian  story,  with  which  be 
was  familiar,  he  must  have  seen  the  conqueror  of  Marathon  accused 
by  Xantippus,  and  expiring  of  his  wounds  in  prison,  under  the  weight 
or  a  heavy  pecuniary  fine  which  he  was  unable  to  pay ;  imposed  oy 
the  very  people,  in  their  legislative  capacity,  whom  he  had  rescued 
from  foreign  invasion  and  slavery.  Themistocles,  who  may  be  said 
to  have  twice  saved  the  Athenians;  on  both  elements,  at  Platsea,  as 
well  as  at.  Salamis;  scarcely  experienced  a  better  treatment  than 
Miltiades,  and  died  in  exile. 

Rome,  while  she  continued  free,  and  consequently  liable  to  become 
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the  prey  of  contending  parties,  like  every  state  possessing  liberty ; 
ofieredy  in  the  person  of  the  first  Scipio  Africanus,  a  prototype  of 
Hastings's  own  fate.  That  illustrious  general,  who  vanquished  Han- 
nibal at  Zama,  was  juridically  attacked  on  his  return  to  Italy ;  or,  in 
modern  language,  he  was  impeached.  The  elder  Cato  persecuted 
him,  precisely  as  Burke  did  Hastings.  The  two  PeiUiiy  tribunes  of 
the  peopit,  performed  the  same  part  as  Fox  and  Sheridan  did  among 
us.  JBcipio  was  by  them  accused  of  extortion  exercised  against 
Antiochus  king  W  Syria,  nearly  as  Hastings  was  charged  with  acting 
towarcls  Cheyt  Sing  and  the  Princesses  of  Oude.  So  great  a  similarity 
is  there  in  alf  the  events  of  history,  through  every  period  of  time. 
Even  from  the  instance  of  Lord  Clive,  Hastings  nrught  have  learned 
to  deprecate  and  dread  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  The  conqueror  of 
Plassey,  who  subjected  to  Great  Britain  the  provinces  of  Bengal, 
Bahar,  and  Orissa,  very  narrowly  escaped  punishment ;  and  his 
services  were  military,  performed  principally  in  the  field.  Those  of 
the  governor-general  were  executed  only  in  his  civil  capacity,  which 
he  likewise  in  some  measure  divided  with  the  members  ot  the  Su- 
preme Council;  consequently  they  did  not  make  the  same  forcible 
appeal  to  national  gratitude  which  victories  produce.  These  reflec- 
tions should  have  induced  him  to  adopt  a  defensive  line  of  conduct, 
whereas  he  in  some  measure  provoked  a  prosecution. 

If  his  services  to  the  state,  and  their  operation  on  the  public  mind, 

could  not  secure  him  from  impeachment,  or  enable  him  triumphantly 

to  repel  his  accusers;  still  less  could  he  calculate  on  the  effects  of 

royal  favour,  for  extrication.     That  his  majesty  considered  him  as  a 

man  who  had  merited  highly  of  his  country,  and  of  the  crown,  is 

indisputable.     I  know  that  the  king,  down  to  his  final  loss  of  reason 

in  1810,  expressed  himself  in  those  terms  respecting  Hastings,  and 

always  spoke  of  him  as  the  worst-used  subject  in  his  dominions.    But 

George  tne  Third  could  extend  no  protection  to  a  man  impeached  by 

the  commons  of  Great  Britain.    Previous  indeed  to  their  vote,  he 

might  prolong  the  conversation  with  Hastings  at  a  levee,  as  her 

majesty  might  distinguish  Mrs.  Hastings  at  the  drawing-room ;  but, 

subsequently,  he  coula  not  even  appear  in  the  royal  presence  at  St 

James's.    Nor  did  the  king  possess  any  such  control  over  Pitt,  as  at 

other  periods  of  his  reign  he  exercised  over  other  ministers.    The 

Earl  of  Bute  was  a  favourite,  not  a  statesman.    Lord  North  stood  in 

a  more  confidential  and  intimate  relation  to  the  sovereign,  than  Pitt ; 

who  ivas  elevated  to  his  office  as  much  by  the  national  voice,  as  by 

his  nnajesty's  preference.    Addington,  I  readily  admit,  who  was  suo- 

stituted  in  Pitt's  place  entirely  by  royal  selection,  and  maintained  in  it 

by  the  same  power,  could  not  with  impunity  have  opposed  the  deter- 

nuned  wishes  of  the  crown. 

Other  reasons  likewise  existed,  which  might  impose  a  restraint  on 
George  the  Third.    It  was  well  known  that  the  late  governor-general 

28 
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and  Mrs.  Hastings  had  presented  himi  or  the  queen,  with  many 
valuable  articles  brought  trom  the  East ;  principally,  precious  stones. 
The  ivory  bed  has  been  commemorated  in  the  **Rolliad»'*  Some 
obloquy  attached  itself  to  these  splendid  ofierings  of  Oriental  respect. 
Id  the  spring  of  the  year  1786,  a  man  attracted  attention,  who  pos- 
sessed the  extraordinary  faculty  of  masticating  and  swallowing  stones. 
He  lodged  in  Cockspur-street,  where  I  saw  him  perform  th^act  with 
apparent  facility.  He  was  commonly  denominated  *'  the  miFaaplouf 
Btoneroater.''  Hastings's  enemies  caused  a  caricature  to  be  struck, 
and  sold  in  the  print-shops  of  the  metropolis,  where  the  king  was  re- 
presented in  the  Asiatic  costume  of  the  Great  Mdgul,  a  turban 
encircling  his  head.  His  mouth  was  wide  open,  and  opposite  stood 
Hastings,  with  a  large  bulse  of  diamonds  in  his  hand,  which  he  threw, 
one  by  one,  into  the  royal  jaws.  Underneath  was  inscribed,  "  The 
miraculous  stone-eater,"  and  no  person  could  mistake  the  two  figures. 
This  fact  sufficiently  proves  how  impossible  it  would  have  been  for 
his  majesty  to  manifest  any  strong  interest  in  Hastings's  aflairs, 
without  exciting  severe  comments. 

Least  of  all  ought  Hastings  to  have  nourished  any  expectations  of 
ministerial  protection.  The  chancellor,  it  is  true,  expressed  the  highest 
opinion  of  his  services,  accompanied  with  corresponding  testimonies 
of  contempt  or  reprobation  for  the  printed  reporUt,  as  well  as  for  the 
personal  attacks  made  on  him  in  the  house  of  commons.  But  these 
ebullitions  of  Lord  Thurlow's  gloomy  indignation,  which  evaporated 
in  words,  only  stimulated  the  leaders  of  opposition  to  more  strenuous 
exertions,  by  augmenting  their  animosity.  In  the  first  Earl  of  Mans- 
field, and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  (Markham,)  Mr.  Hastings  could 
likewise  boast  of  two  friends.  He  had  indeed  conferred  the  office  of 
resident  at  Benares  on  one  of  the  archbishop's  sons ;  a  circumstance 
to  which  most  invidious  allusion  is  made  in  the  ^  Pindaric"  assigned 
to  Dr.  Markham,  by  the  author  of  the  "  Probationary  Odes ;"  where, 
describing  '<  the  bark,  rich  with  Indian  spoils,"  on  board  which  the 
governor-general  embarked  for  Europe,  he  exclaims, 

"O!  to  Brittania's  shore 
In  safety  waft,  ye  winds,  the  precious  freight! 
'Tis  Hastings ;  of  the  prostrate  East 
Despotic  arbiter ;  whose  bounty  gave 

My  Markham's  delegated  rule 
To  riot  in  the  plunder  of  Benares!"— 

**  Soon  may  I  greet  the  room. 

When,  Hastings  screen'd,  Dundas  and  George's  name 
Thro'  Bisbopstborpe's  glad  roofe  shall  sound!'* 

Jenkinson,  too,  f  admit,  might  be  numbered  among  the  governor- 
||encral's  supporters.  But  his  reign  had  nearly  terminated,  and  the 
time  was  gone  by  when  his  opinion  could  almost  sway  a  majority  in 
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the  house.  Whatever  accusations  of  subioission  to  secret  influence 
the  members  of  opposition  might  find  it  convenient  to  throw  out  against 
Pitt,  he  was  not,  like  Lord  North,  of  a  temper  or  character  to  suffer 
a  controlhng  power  between  himself  and  the  throne.  Pitt  well  knew 
how  to  appreciate  the  service  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  king,  in 
preirenting  the  coalition  from  putting  on  him  a  political  strait-waistcoat 
Jenkinsdo  therefore  in  1766,  if  he  had  not  sunk  to  the  level  of  an  ordi* 
mari^^pnyy  counsellor,  yet  no  longer  exercised  the  mysterious  power 
attiriboted  to  him  during  the  American  war.  Besides,  he  had  already 
one  foot  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  only  waited  for  the  conclusion  of 
the  present  session,  to  be  removed  from  his  present  situation  to  a  more 
dignified  rank.  The  fact  was  so  universally  known,  that  Fox  did  not 
hesitate  in  alluding  to  it,  during  the  course  of  debate.  Speaking  of 
Jenkinson,  just  about  this  time, — I  believe  it  happened  early '  in  Pe- 
braary,  on  the  discussion  of  a  militia  question, — Fox  described  him  as 
'^a  person  high  in  the  minister's  confidence,  who  stiO  remained  a 
member  of  that  house,  but  who,  if  universal  report  might  warrant 
belief,  would  shortly  leave  it^  in  order  to  grace  another  assembly." 
All  eyes  were  directed  towards  Jenkinson.  He  necessarily  felt  how 
deep  a  stake  depended ;  and  he  was  too  wise  to  risk  a  shipwreck,  by 
any  act  of  imprudence,  at  a  moment  when  he  had  nearly  accom- 
plished the  great  object  of  his  ambition.  Hastings  could  not  reason- 
ably look  for  any  efficient  assistance  from  that  quarter. 

Jritt  himself  unquestionably  owed  to  Hastings's  friends  the  deepest 
obligations.  They  had  joined  him  when  strugglinff  against  Fox's 
majority ;  and  to  the  Bengal  squad j  opposition  reproacned  the  minister 
with  subservience  on  every  occasion.  But  he  had  now  emancipated 
himself  from  those  fetters,  and,  supported  by  popular  favour,  might 
disregard  all  past  claims.  By  extinguishing  the  meditated  impeach- 
ment, he  well  knew  that  he  should  gratify  the  king.  He  preferred  a 
different  line  of  action,  apparently  more  elevated,  noble,  and  incorrupt. 
Probably,  too,  he  was  not  sorry,  by  permitting  the  minority  leaders  to 
expend  the  whole  force  of  their  talents,  as  well  as  their  time,  against 
Hastings,  to  occupy  them  in  an  almost  interminable  pursuit;  while, 
from  t£s  eminence  where  he  stood,  be  assumed  a  dignified  neutrality, 
leaving  national  justice  to  find  her  own  channel.  Dundas  had  stronger 
personal  motives  even  than  Pitt  for  abandoning  Hastings  to  the  attacks 
of  his  enemies.  He  had  raised  himself  to  be  the  real  head  of  the  East 
India  Board,  and  he  dreaded  no  individual  so  much  as  the  governor- 
general  of  Bengal.  In  fact,  if  Hastings  had  surmounted  the  charges 
made  by  Burke,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  immediately 
created  a  British  peer,  or  at  least  a  privy  counsellor,  and  must  have 
obtained  a  seat  at  the  board  of  control.  Nor  could  he  have  been  a 
mere  passive,  subservient  member  of  that  board.  His  experience, 
Bustained  by  local  knowledge,  must  have  given  him  a  preponderant 
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weiffht  to  all  his  opinions.    From  that  instant  Dundas  would  necessa- 
rilyliave  beheld  the  edifice  of  his  greatness  shaken,  if  not  subverted. 

Burke,  therefore,  in  bringing  Hastings  before  a  parliamentary  tri- 
bunal, was  in  fact  labouring  for  Dundas ;  who,  unless  we  suppose  him 
to  have  been  superior  to  every  movement  of  self-interest  and  ambition, 
must  "have  secretly  exulted  in  the  misfortunes  of  a  man  formed  to 
check  his  political  progress.  If,  after  thus  contemplating  the  con- 
cealed causes  which  operated  against  Hastings,  we  calculate 'their 
combined  force,  we  shall  not  wonder  that  he  was -borne  away  by 
them ;  and  we  cannot  avoid  condemning  the  temerity  or  presumption, 
which  roused  the  lion  in  his  den.  Lord  Clive  was  better  advised,  and 
escaped  impeachment,  because  he  did  not  defy  or  provoke  it.  We 
may  justly  question  whether,  if  Major  Scott  had  never  appeared 
within  the  walls  of  the  house  of  commons,  or  exerted  his  pHBn  for 
Hastings,  he  would  ever  have  been  impeached  at  the  bar  of  the  lords. 
It  was  the  imprudent  zeal  of  his  agent,  that  in  some  measure  com- 
pelled Burke  to  produce  his  charges.  Scott's  exertions  in  Hasting's 
tadse  were  not  less  injurious  thain  Sir  William  Draper's  interference 
proved  to  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  when,  unsolicited,  he  entered  the 
lists  against  Junius.  Burke  himself  indeed  declared,  when  addressing 
the  house  on  the  i7th  of  February,  that  *'  he  was  called  upon  and 
driven  to  the  business  which  he  had  now  engaged  to  prosecute." 

llth — 20^  Fcftrttorv.— This  memorable  judicial  proceeding,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  which  has  been  instituted  in  our  time,  was  opened 
by  Burke  in  a  manner  equally  solemn  and  impressive.  The  attend- 
ance was  numerous ;  and  never  perhaps  did  any  public  question  excite 
a  more  general  curiosity ;  blended  with  sentiments  of  admiration,  or 
of  condemnation,  for  the  person  who  formed  the  object  of  prosecution, 
according  to  the  estimate  formed  of  his  official  conduct.  With  great 
ability,  aided  by  classic  allusions  or  citations  applicable  to  the  case, 
Burke  detailed  the  different  modes  of  bringing  a  state  criminal  before 
the  highest  tribunal  known  to  the  British  constitution ;  finally  deciding 
in  favour  of  impeachment.  The  recent  instance  of  Rumbold,  who 
had  found  means  to  frustrate  a  '*  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,"  deterred 
him,  he  said,  from  having  again  recourse  to  so  ineffectual  an  expe- 
dient To  the  alternative  of  ordering  the  attorney-general  to  prose- 
cute in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  he  likewise  objected ;  partly,  because 
Arden  appeared  unwilling  to  exert  his  abilities  in  the  causKS ;  but,  as 
Burke  asserted,  still  more  on  account  of  the  magnitude  and  enormity 
of  Hasting's  offences.  No,  doubt,  however,  he  did  not  choose  to 
entrust  the  decision  to  the  plain  sense  of  a  jury,  under  the  direction  of 
a  lord  chief-justice  whose  political  opinions  were  well  known  to  be 
highly  favourable  to  Hastings.  Against  Dundas,  Burke  indulged  in 
the  severest  animadversions,  as  a  man  insensible  to  virtue  and  princi- 
ple; endeavouring  to  prove  his  assertion  by  a  reference  to  the  treasu- 
rer of  the  navy's  conduct  in  1782,  when,  in  his  capacity  of  chairman 
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of  the  secret  ccmrmtUe^  be  moved  more  than  one  resohttian  crimi- 
nating, or  at  leasts  heavily  inculpating,  the  gbvernor-general  of  Bengal. 
No  individual  knew  better  than  Burk^  how  to  enlist  and  marshal  the 
finest  emotions  or  passions  of  the  human  mind,  in  whatever  cause  he 
undertook ;  sometimes  perhaps  in  violation  of  truth,  frequently  in  oppo- 
sition to  reason.  He  contrasted  the  ready  assistance  which  Dundas 
had  experienced,  when,  four  years  earlier,  under  the  Rockingham 
administration,  he  called  for  papers  and  documents  to  prove  delin- 
quency aghinst  Hastings ;  with  the  scanty  means  of  legal  information 
now  afforded  by  government  to  himself  while  engaged  in  a  sioular 
pursuit 

**  I  might,''  exclaimed  he,  <*  consider  the  rejection  of  my  demand  as  a 
stratagem  to  defeat  the  whole  inquiry ;  but  I  feel  too  awful  a  sense  of 
public  justice,  ever  to  desert  its  cause.  The  ruin  of  Roman  justice 
arose  ex  prevaricatione  accusatorum.  When  Cicero  accused  Verres, 
he  was  supported,  not  abandoned,  by  the  flower  of  the  senate.  The 
Hortensii,  the  Metelli,  and  the  Marcelli,  all  sustained  him.  Every 
species  of  evidence  was  furnished.  The  public  records  were  laid  open. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  days  were  granted  him  to  collect  materials, 
even  firom  a  province  so  near  as  Sicily  to  the  seat  of  government.  Can 
it  DOW  be  asserted  that  the  administration  of  justice  is  in  honourable 
or  liberal  hands,  if  proofs  demanded  by  the  accuser  are  refused  and 
withheld?  The  downfall  of  the  greatest  empire  which  the  world  ever 
witnessed,  originated  in  the  mal-administration  of  its  provinces." — **  I 
looked  for  aid  from  those  in  authority.  Alas !  I  see  that  lesser  objects 
interest  them.  The  Cicero  of  the  British  senate,  (looking  at  Dundas,) 
when  he  seemed  to  feel  indignant  at  the  crimes  committed  in  the  Eas^ 
was  not  thus  treated.  But  f  perceive,  (turning  his  eyes  on  Pitt,)  that 
any  operations  by  which  the  three  per  cents,  may  be  raised  in  value, 
afl^ct  ministers  more  deeply  than  vindicating  the  violated  rights  of  mil- 
lions of  the  human  race.  Notwithstanding,  however,  every  obstruc- 
tion which  cad  be  thrown  in  my  way,  a  sense  of  public  duty  will  make 
me  surmount  them.  I  feel  strong  in  the  goodness  of  my  cause,  and  if 
this  house  support  me,  I  will  bring  forward  my  charge.  Confident 
of  success,  I  will  hazard  the  attempt,  against  every  combination  of 
power,  or  of  virealth." 

Neither  Dundas  nor  Pitt  could  remain  silent  under  such  imputations. 
The  former  minister  observed,  that  he  never  had  moved  any  resolu- 
tion Inspecting  Hastings,  the  object  of  which  went  beyond  his  recall. 
"  The  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  Poorunder  concluded  with  the  Mha- 
rattas,  and  the  expensive  establishments  set  up  by  him  in  India,"  con- 
tinued Dundas,  "*  I  thought  highly  cvlpable  in  1782.  I  think  so  still ; 
but  I  do  not  regard  Mr.  Hastings  as  having  done  any  act  of  a  criminal 
nature."  He  concluded  by  declaring,  that  with  respect  to  the  produc- 
tion of  papers,  it  was  his  intention  to  throw  no  unnecessary  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  inquiry.    The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  likewise 
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addressed  the  house,  and  everj  expression  which  fell  from  his  lips  at- 
tracted notice,  as  affording  a  clue  whereby  to  judge  of  his  future  inten- 
tions ;  but  they  were  clothed  tfx  language  too  guarded  and  indefinite 
to  furnish  any  certain  criterion.  Hastings,  he  admitted,  appeared,  un- 
der some  points  of  view,  a  resplendent  character ;  while,  if  viewed 
through  the  medium  of  other  parts  of  his  administration,  he  excited 
condemnation.  Having  justified  Dundas  from  the  imputation  of  in- 
consistency, on  account  of  his  conduct  in  1782,  as  compared  with  his 
present  line  of  action,  **  If,"  added  Pitt,  **  any  real  guilt  wen%  to  be  in- 
vestigated, and  any  punishment  to  be  inflicted,  I  am  of  opinion  that  he 
would  be  as  proper  to  juide  the  prosecution,  and  as  likely  to  accom- 

Elish  every  purpose  orpublic  justice,  as  the  individuals  into  whose 
ands  it  has  devolved.  !But,  when  the  estabUshed  rules  of  evidence  are 
to  be  overleaped,  and  a  judicial  proceeding  is  to  be  conducted  rather 
by  violence  and  personal  resentment  than  by  the  dull  forms  of  ordinary 
law, — then,  indeed,  I  consider  the  gentlemen  who  have  undertaken  it 
as  the  fittest  persons  to  whom  it  should  be  entrusted. — I  am,"  concluded 
Iltt,  *<  neither  a  determined  friend  nor  foe  to  Mr.  Hastings ;  but  I  will 
support  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity.  I  recommend  a  calm, 
dispassionate  investigation,  leaving  every  man  to  follow  the  impulse  of 
his  own  mind."  Almost  all  the  documents  required  by  Burke  wete 
laid  on  the  table ;  while  universal  attention  was  directed  towards  the 
great  prosecution  that  seemed  about  to  commence  in  Westminster. 

27th  February. — It  was  nevertheless  intermediately  attracted  into 
another  channel  by  Pitt  himself,  who  in  person  brought  forward  a 
measure  calculated  from  its  nature  and  object  to  suspend  for  the  time 
every  inferior  matter  of  national  consideration.  I  mean,  the  projected 
fortifications  for  the  defence  of  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth.  We  have 
seen  that  the  minister  had  been  restrained  during  the  preceding  session 
from  devoting  to  their  construction  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  in 
consequence  of  the  general  jealousv  or  disapprobation  manifested  on 
the  subject  He  nevertheless  thought  proper  to  resume  it,  and  to  shock 
public  opinion  by  the  prominent  part  which  he  took  in  propelling  so 
obnoxious  a  system,  in  defiance  of  every  objection.  The  whole  trans- 
action forms  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  Pitt's  long  ad- 
ministration. Among  the  individuals  who  occupied  an  eminent  place 
in  his  esteem  was,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  Duke  of  Richmond ; 
but  he  by  no  means  enjoyed  the  national,  or  even  parliamentary  con- 
fidence, in  the  same  degree.  Not  content  with  placing  him  at  the  head 
of  ordnance,  Pitt  had  given  him  a  seat  in  the  cabinet ;  and  this  new 
Archimedes,  from  the  elevation  which  he  had  obtained,  undertook  to 
shake,  or  rather  to  change  and  to  remove,  the  foundation  of  the  na- 
tional greatness.  The  navy  had  always  been  considered  as  our  pecu- 
liar bulwark  and  safeguard.  Without  attempting  to  supersede  a  species 
of  defence  so  analogous  to  our  insular  position,  the  duke  proposed  to 
augment  our  security  by  works  of  very  considersJ;»le  magnitude  and 
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expense,  intended  to  be  constructed  under  th|»  superintendence  of  scien- 
tific engineers. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  prejudices  entertained  against  his  proposition, 
a  board,  composed  of  naval  and  military  officers,  had  been  formed, 
who  were  empowered  to  examine  and  report  to  the  king  their  opinion 
on  the  measure.  But  the  duke  being  constituted  the  president,  and  all 
the  questions  put  to  the  members  originating  from  him ;  their  report^ 
which  strongly  recommended  the  plan,  was  very  unfavourably  re- 
ceived by  the  public  Even  the  approbation  of  the  board  was  not  by 
any  means  unanimous.  Three  individuals  strongly  dissented  from  it, 
of  whom  two  sat  in  the  lower,  and  a  third  in  the  upper  house  of  par- 
liament. General  Burgoyne  and  Captain  Macbride  had,  indeed,  al- 
ready expressed  their  condemnation  of  the  whole  plan.  They  were 
sustained  by  Ear]  Percy,  who  very  soon  afler  this  time  became  Duke 
of  Northumberland.  His  high  rank,  independence  of  mind,  and  mili- 
tary experience,  gave  no  small  weight  to  his  opinion.  The  <*  Rolliad,'' 
wfaien  separately  characterising  them  says, — 

"  See  Burgoyne,  rapt  in  all  a  soldier's  pride. 
Damn  with  a  shrufif,  and  with  a  look  deride  ; 
While  coarse  Macbride  a  busier  task  assumes, 
And  tears  with  graceless  rage  our  hero's  plumes.— 
And  I'ercVyitoo,  of  lineage  justly  vain, 
Sunreys  the  system  with  a  mild  disdain." 

In  the  course  of  the  month  of  February,  three  debates  took  place 
relative  to  the  proposed  fortifications,  at  all  of  which  the  master-gene- 
ral of  the  ordnance  was  present ;  not  under  the  gallery,  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  house,  where  as  a  peer  he  ougnt  naturally  to  have 
been  seated,  but  in  the  gallery  appropriated  to  members  of  the  house 
of  commons,  over  the  treasury  bench,  and  directly  opposite  to  his 
nephew.  Fox.  From  this  commanding  position  he  might  be  said  to 
survey,  as  well  as  to  hear,  the  discussion.  Throughout  each  of  these 
evenings,  Pitt  sustained  the  whole  weight  of  the  arguments  against 
the  plan,  answered  in  person  every  objection,  and  stood,  as  it  were, 
singly  in  the  breach.  None  of  his  coadjutors  in  office  uttered  a  word. 
Mr.  Grenville  was  silent;  Lord  Mulgrave  remained  mute;  and  even 
Dundas,  who  on  almost  every  other  question  came  forward  with  ala- 
crity, found  no  tongue  to  defend  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  system. 
Sheridan,  Courtney,  and  Burgoyne  exposed  the  mancBUvres  used  to 
produce  the  favourable  report  made  on  the  subject  by  the  board  of 
officers.  Fox,  unmoved  by  the  presence  of  the  duke,  his  uncle,  held  up 
the  whole  project  to  derision ;  while  he  at  the  same  time  protested  that 
he  considered  the  proposition  itself  of  fortifying  the  dock-yards,  as 
neither  a  military  nor  a  navjil  question.  **  ft  is,*'  said  he,  "  one  of  a 
broader  nature,— Apolitical,  financial,  and  constitutional."  Sheridan 
moved  for  a  copy  of  the  appointment  of  the  board,  and  such  portions 
of  their  iostructioift  and  report  as  his  majesty  might  deem  it  discreet 
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to  make  public,  without  injury  to  the  state.  But  Pitt  either  eluded  or 
refused  the  information  required,  on  various  pretences,  some  of  which 
by  no  means  appeared  to  be  candid  or  satisfactory.  He  stated  that  it 
would  be  indecorous  and  improper  to  call  for  parts  of  the  report  which 
the  king  in  his  discretion  had  thought  fit  to  withhold.  Sheridan's  nuh 
Hon  was  negatived  without  a  division.  It  seemed  as  if  the  minister 
reckoned  on  the  blind,  as  well  as  the  submissive,  devotion  of  the  house ; 
but  the  event  greatly  deceived  his  expectation. 

Pitt  himself  commenced  the  discussion,  justifying  and  recommend- 
ing the  system  of  fortifications,  as  applicable  to  our  national  defence, 
by  appeals  to  English  history,  from  Elizabeth  down  to  George  the 
Second.  Even  as  an  operation  of  finance,  which  might  demand,  he 
allowed,  near  a  million  sterling  before  it  would  be  completed;  he  de- 
clared that,  '*  considering  the  proteotion  derived  from  it,  and  the 
means  it  would  afford  for  preventing  a  future  war,  the  first  million 
that  should  be  applied  towards  creating  a  inking  fund  would  not  be 
more  wisely  or  judiciously  employed  than  a  similar  sum  expended  on 
the  proposed  works."  If  oratory  could  have  procured  a  majority  of 
votes,  unquestionably  Pitt  woqld  have  carried  the  question ;  but  the 
common  sense  of  his  hearers  rejected  its  fascination.  Two  of  the 
four  representatives  for  Devon  and  Cornwall,  Mr.  Bastard  and  Sir 
William  Lemon,  rising  successively,  in  few  and  simple  words  ex- 
pressed their  insurmountable  objections  to  the  measure.  The  former, 
after  comparing- the  noble  projector  of  these  impregnable  bulwarks 
to  the  knight  of  Cervantes,  moved,  that  **  works  on  so  extensive  a 
plan  are  inexpedient."  Sir  William  I^emon  admonished  the  minister 
against  pursuing  a  proposition  which  would  infallibly  deprive  him  of 
the  favour  and  confidence  of  the  people.  Walwyn,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  the  city  of  Hereford, — a  man  who,  I  believe,  never  rose  to 
speak  either  before  or  since, — warned  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer not  to  shock  the  public  feeling  by  persisting  to  recommend  a 
system  odious  to  the  nation.  "  Report  confidently  asserts,"  added  he, 
**  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  mind  is  not  with  the  measure, 
nor  sincerely  friendly  to  it."  Pitt  rising  with  some  indignation,  to  re-\ 
pel  so  false  and  groundless  an  aspersion,  Walwyn  calmly  replied,  **  I 
spoke  merely  from  report,  and  I  had  hoped  that  the  report  was 
founded  in  truth," 

It  was  about  midnight  when  Sheridan  rose,  and  his  speech  con- 
stituted one  of  the  most  splendid  exhibitions  of  genius  which  I  wit- 
nessed during  the  time  that  I  sat  in  parliament.  It  would  be  diflficuit 
to  decide  whether  he  was  most  severe  on  the  chancelfor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, or  on  the  master-general  of  the  ordinance.  Afler  exhaus'- 
ing  his  artillery  upon  Pitt,  he  then  turned  to  the  duke.  Holding  in 
his  hand  the  report  made  by  the  board  of  officers,  he  complimented 
the  noble  president  on  his  talents  as  an  engineer^  «  which,"  Sheridan 
observed,  **  were  strongly  evinced  in  planning  slj)^  constructing  that 
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very  paper.  His  professional  ability  shines  as  conspicuously  there," 
ad<kd  he,  <<  as  upon  our  shores.  He  has  made  it  a  contest  of  posts, 
and  conducted  his  reasoning  not  less  on  principles  of  trigonometry 
than  of  logic.  There  are  certain  assumptions  thrown  up,  like  ad- 
vanced works,  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a  distance  from  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  debate ;  strong  provisos  protect  and  cover  the  flanks  of  his 
assertions ;  his  very  queries  are  in  casemates.  No  impression,  there- 
foTBf  can  be  made  on  this  fortress  of  sophistry  by  any  loose  or  gene- 
ral  observations.  It  becomes  necessary  to  open  trenches  before  the 
citadel,  and  to  assail  it  by  regular  approaches."  Beautiful  and  varied 
as  was  this  chain  of  metaphors,  drawn  from  the  technical  terms  of 
art  themselves,  applied  to  the  subject  under  debate ;  yet  its  effect  was 
far  outdone  when,  after  having  captivated  the  fancy,  he  addressed  the 
reason  and  the  feelings  of  his  audience.  He  well  knew  that  the 
decorations  of  oratory,  or  the  play  of  rhetoric,  would  never  gain  a 
vote  among  the  country  gentlemen ;  whose  organs,  not  calculated  for 
such  delicate  aliments,  required  plainer  and  more  substantial  nourish- 
ment Sheridan's  tact  was  so  nne,  his  faculties  so  much  under  con- 
trot,  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  so  accurate,  and  his  temper  so 
unruffled,  that  he  always  seemed  to  play  with  the  question.  Unlike 
Burke,  whose  passions  fcpquently  carried  him  out  of  the  course, 
Sheridan  assumed,  acted  and  performed  the  part  which  his  judgment 
suggested  or  dictated,  never  losing  sight  of  the  d^h^ct,  and  never 
ai#rificing  it  merely  to  attain  the  barren  praise  of  eloquence,  however 
ardent  might  be  his  desire  of  fame. 

When  Sheridan  had  held  up  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  system  to 
reprobation  as  fallacious,  dangerous,  expensive,  and  unconstitutional ; 
wnen  he  had  compelled  Pitt  himself  reluctantly  to  convict  his  friend 
of  being  a  wild  visionary,  who,  embracing  a  just  principle,  deduced 
from  it  the  most  preposterous  conclusions;  finally,  when  he  had 
demonstrated  th^t  all  the  data  on  which  rested  the  proposition  were 
only  distortions  of  fact,  or  of  testimony ;  he  then  made  his  last  ap- 
peal to  the  sense,  principles,  and  independence  of  the  country  mem- 
bers ;  in  other  words,  of  the  landed  interest.  His  ideas,  admirably 
arranged,  were  not  lost  even  on  the  most  obtuse,  \isary,  or  sleepy  of 
his  auditors.  * 

Sheridan's  manner,  tones,  apd  inflections  of  voice,  now  playful, 
n6w  grave,  but  never  carried  tb  violence  or  excess,  gave  a  peculiar 
charm  to  his  enunciation.  Fox  felt  indeed  so  clearly  his  own  ina- 
bility to  add  any  thing  to  such  a  speech,  that,  though  he  rose  when 
Sheridan  sat  down,  he  addressed  the  house  with  comparative  brevity. 
His  noble  nature  rendered  him  incapable  of  jealousy  or  rivality. 
Never,  I  believe,  was  any  individual  more  exempt  from  every  senti- 
ment of  that  description !  His  friend  had  forestalled  the  subject  un- 
der discussion :  Fo^  therefore  alluded  to  some  other  topics  which 
grew  out  of  it.  Pitt  having  characterised  the  late  treaty  made  by 
Sie  Earl  of  Shelburne  with  France,  as  a  necessary  peace ;  and  Barr^ 
indignant  at  that  epithet,  denominating  Jt  a  great  and  glorious  peace ; 
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Fox  peremptorily  denied  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  term  could 
be  applied  to  it  with  truth.  **  I  maintain,"  continued  he,  "  ive  had  a 
right,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  country  in  January  1783,  to 
expect  a  far  more  advantageous  treaty.  If,  however,  it  really  was 
great  and  glorious^  those  who  were  then  in  office  have  singularly  dis« 
tributed  the  rewards  due  'to  its  authors.  For  themselves,  they  have 
reserved  places  andjemoluments;  leaving  the  individual  who  was  its 
principal  negotiator,  in  possession  of  all  the  encomiums  due  to  so 
meritorious  a  work.  Ease  and  praise  they  have  liberally  bestowed 
on  the  noble  lord.  For  themselves,  they  have  reserved  the  cares,  the 
fatigues,  and  the  salaries  of  office."  These  animadversions  upon 
Pitt's  treatment  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown  must  have  been  most 
painful  to  the  minister ;  but  though  he  spoke  in  reply  to  Fox  at  con- 
siderable length,  he  made  no  allusion  to  the  circumstance.  Even  at 
this  hour  an  obscurity  still  overhangs  the  cause  of  disunion  that 
existed  between  those  two  first  ministers ; — an  obscurity  which  per- 
haps may  never  be  completely  withdrawn  or  elucidated. 

Dundas,  conscious  that  his  silence  must  infallibly  operate  as  a  vir- 
tual desertion  of  his  friend  the  minister,  at  length  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion. His  physical  powers  of  countenance  and  of  voice  were  not 
indeed  exceeded  by  those  of  any  man  who  possessed  a  seat  within 
the  walls  of  the  house;  and  he  had  already  made  so  many  sacrifices 
of  political  opifl^n  to  Pitt,  that  it  could  not  be  supposed  he  would  re- 
fuse to  come  forward  on  the  present  occasion.  The  morning  begpn 
faintly  to  dawn,  when  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  rose  a  second 
time ;  and  his  appearance  suspended  the  general  impatience  for  the 
question.  His  discourse  seemed  principally  addressed  to  Walwyn, 
with  a  view  to  counteract  the  injurious  impression  made  in  ascribing 
to  him  insincerity.  As  soon  as  he  sat  down,  the  division  took  place, 
for  which  great  anxiety  had  been  expressed  by  both  parties,  each  side 
anticipating  success.  We  divided  on  the  original  mMion  of  Pitt,  that 
"  it  is  an  essential  object  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  to  fortify  the  dock- 
yards at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth."  When  the  result  was  an- 
nounced,,and  the  numbers  were  declared  to  be  ecfinl ;  namely,  one 
hundred  and  six-§ine  ayes^  and  as  many  noes;  an  uproar  arose,  which 
I  had  not  witnessed  within  those  walls  llnce  the  memorable  division 
of  the  27lh  of  February  1782; — exactly  four  years  earlier; — on 
which  night  Liord  North  remained  in  a  minority  of  nineteen,  and  fhe 
further  progress  of  the  American  war  was  arrested.  Many  of  the 
minister's  friends  and  adherents  rejoiced,  I  believe,  in  his  defeat.  In- 
deed, I  question  whether  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  persons 
who  supported  him,  sixty-nine  really  wished  him  success.  I  was, 
myself,  one  of  those  who  voted  with  him ;  but  my  line  of  conduct  in 
1786,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  has  no  influence  on  my  written 
opinions  in  1818. 

Silence  being  at  length  obtained,  though  not  without  difficulty^ 
Cornwall  stood  up ;  and  after  stating  the  equality  of  numbers,  added» 
that  at  so  late  an  hour  he  was  too  much  exhausted  to  enter  on  a 
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subject  which  had  been  already  thoroughly  discussed*  **  I  shall  there- 
fore,**  subjoined  he,  *•  content  myself  with  voting  against  the  original 
maUan^  and  declaring  that  the  noes  have  carried  me  question."  At 
these  words  the  acclamations  redoubled.  Pitt's  proposition  being  thus 
negatived,  Bastard's  amendment  naturally  came  forward,  which  pro- 
nounced the  inexpediency  of  adopting  the  plan  recommended  by  the 
board  of  officers.  But  the  chancellor  ot  the  exchequer  instantly 
movi§d  the  order  of  the  day.  A  n^w  debate  might  now  have  arisen,  if 
Bastard  had  not  proposed  a  compromise;  offering  to  wave  his 
amendment^  provided  tnat  Pitt  would  pledge  himself  not  to  revive  the 
system  whicn  had  just  been  reprobated  by  the  house.  The  minister 
accepted  the  offer ;  adding,  that  "  the  opinion  so  clearly  expressed  by 
the  recent  vote  should  serve  as  a  law  to  him."  With  this  aeclaration 
the  member  for  Devon  professed  himself  satisfied ;  and  the  order  of  the 
day  being  moved  from  the  treasury  bench,  was  carried  without  any 
opposition.  We  did  not,  however,  adjourn  till  Fox  had  given  notice 
of  the  postponement  of  various  motions  for  papers  which  Burke  in- 
tended to  demand,  in  order  to  prove  his  charges  against  Hastings. 
*•  My  right  honourable  friend,"  said  Fox,  "  has  been  prevented  by 
indisposition  from  attending  his  duty  here  on  this  evening ; — a  cir- 
cumstance most  fortunate,  m,  for  jom,"  (looking  at  the  Speaker,^  **  as 
it  has  afforded  you  an  opportunity,  which  otherwise  you  could  not 
have  enjoyed,  of  acquiring  immortal  honour,  by  giving  your  casting 
vote  against  the  proposed  fortifications."  No  notice  was  taken  of 
this  sarcasm,  and  we  at  length  separated,  at  half-past  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Public  opihion  unquestionably  went  with  the  opposition. 
Prints  appeared,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  represented 
attempting  to  apply  the  match  to  a  battery  of  cannon;  while  the 
Speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  habited  in  his  official  robes,  extin- 
guished the  fire^v  the  same  means  which  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver 
says  he  succesimlly  used  to  quench  the  flames  that  broke  out  in  the 
royal  apartments,  during  his  stay  in  Lilliput. 

The  measure  in  question  was  the  third  great  ministerial  experiment 
in  which  Pitt  had  been  completely  defeated  within  the  space  of  about 
twenty*one  months.  The j£g/, — namely,  the  Westn^kster  scrutiny,  an 
act  of  persecution  and  oppression,  instituted  with  a  view  to  deprive 
Fox  of  his  seat  for  that  city,-^ier  a  most  harassing  and  expensive 
contest,  terminated  in  such  ft  manner  as  to  cover  the  government 
with  obloquy.  Temerity  characterised  the  Irish  'propositions,  which 
were  besides  so  ill  digested  when  brought  into  the  nouse  by  ministers, 
that  to  the  laborious  mvestigations  of  the  opposition,  they  owed  their 
principal  amelioration.  Yet,  even  when  thus  amended,  thev  were 
rejected^not  less  by  the  people,  than  by  the  parliament,  of  Ireland. 
On  the  present  occasion,  Pitt  seemed  to  have  resigned  himself  blindljr 
into  the  hands  of  a  nobleman  who,  however  patriotic  might  be  his 
intentions,  was  generally  recognised  as  a  man  of  a  heated  mind,  so 
tenacious  of  his  opinions  as  rarely  to  recede  on  any  point,  and  of  very 
doabtful  judgment     The  plan  of  forUficatiofns  owea  its  defeat,  not  to 
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the  numbers,  or  to  the  eloquence,  of  the  regular  opposers  of  ministry ; 
but  to  the  country  gentlemen,  the  usual  supporters  of  administration. 
Hardly  more  than  three  hundred  and  forty  members  voted  on  the 
question.  There  remained  therefore  near  two  hundred  and  twenty 
absentees,  of  whom  a  very  large  proportion  unquestionably  were  ad- 
verse in  sentiment  to  the  measure. 

The  coaliiiorit  during  the  eieht  months  that  they  retained  possession 
of  power,  made  only  one  false  step,  which  proved,  however,  &tal ; 
while  Pitt,  after  ihree^  stood  firm.  "  The  reason  was  obvious.  Lord 
North  and  Fox  made  a  mutual .  sacrifice  of  principle,  as  well  as  of 
enmity,  to  their  ambition.  The  minister,  though  censurable  or  oiis- 
taken  on  many  great  points  of  policy,  yet  was  disinterested,  and 
elevated  above  every  object  except  glory.  Fox  ought  to  have  fore- 
seen that  his  own  popularity,  and  the  king's  unpopularity,  bothf  arose 
principally  from  the  American  war:  and  would,  bothy  cease,  at  least 
in  a  consiberable  degree,  with  the  termination  of  that  contest.  Instead 
of  conciliating  the  sovereign,  as  he  should  have  done.  Fox  attempted 
to  bind  him.  Nor  can  it  be  justly  pretended  that  the  royal  favour  was 
unattainable,  after  the  offences  which  he  had  committed.  His  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  while  in  opposition,  had  made  use  more  than 
once  of  very  contumelious  personal  expreyions  relative  to  his  majesty, 
when  speaking  as  a  peer,  in  his  place.  Yet  he  was  not  proscribe. 
Wilkes  stood  dwing  many  years  \n  open  personal  hostility  to  the  king. 
Nevertheless,  his  conduct  in  opposing  the  East  India  Bill  obliterated 
his  transgressions.  Fox  might,  no  doubt,  have  made  his  peace  at  St. 
James's ;  but  he  preferred  another  mode  of  cementing  his  power. 

If,  in  February  1786,  we  estimate  the  respective  political  talents 
possessed  bv  the  two  sides  of  the  house,  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  intellectual  balance  preponderated  greatly  in  favour  of 
opposition.    Pitt  and  Dundas,  sustained  by  Mr.  William  Grenville, 
constituted  the  principal  ability  found  on  the  treasury  bench :  for  Jen- 
kinson  rarely  took  any  part  in  debate,  except  on  matters  connected 
with  commerce  or  navigation.    He  had,  besides,  nearly  served  oul  his 
time^  and  expected  to  be  speedily  "  rapt  up  into  that  heaven  of  rest," 
as  Burke  termedHt,  the  house  of  peers.    It  was  likewise  Jenkinson's 
supposed  injlnencey  much  more  than  \\\9*eloqwp.ncey  or  even  his  infor- 
mationy  which  had  given  him  weigh tiii  parliament    Lord  Mulgrave, 
dull,  heavy,  loud,  monotonous,  and  piffi^,  tired  more  than  he  aipused 
his  audience.    Neither  the  attorney  nor  the  solicitor-general  were 
favourably  heard  when  they  rose ;  and  Scott,  the  present  lord  chan- 
cellor, had  not  yet  been  retained  by  administration.    The  two  boards 
of  treasury  and  admiralty  afforded  no  assistance  to  government, 
though  the  Marquis  of  Graham  occasionally  presented  himself  to  the 
Spesiker's  notice.    Lord  Mahon,  whose  energies  of  body  and  mind, 
sustained  by  his  enthusiasm  in  Pitt's  cause,  supplied  his  defects  of 
judgment,  and  w^o  frequently  mixed  in  debate,  was  withdrawn  just 
at  this  time  from  the  house  of  commons,  by  his  father  Earl  Stan- 
hope's death. 
Thus  stood  the  account  on  the  side  of  ministry.    Let  us  now  survey 
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the  opposite  benches.  There  were  seated  Fox  and  Burke,  Ix>rd 
North  and  Sheridan ;  presenting  such  a  combination  of  eloquence, 
learning,  wit,  and  intellect,  as  the  annals  of  parliament  probably  have 
never  exhibited  at  the  same  time,  and  whose  powers  of  argument,  or 
of  pleasantry,  were  often  drawn  out  on  the  same  evening  against  the 
same  measure.  Behind  them  appeared  Francis,  Wmdham,  and 
Courtenay,  occasionally  supported  by  Greneral  Burgoyne,  and  Sir 
Grey  Cooper.  It  is  true  that  their  ranks  had  suffered  a  loss  by  Eden's 
defection ;  but  Pitt  had  not  acqiiired  any  parliamentary  strength  in 
consequence.  £den*s  services  being  destined  for  the  meridian  of  Paris, 
and  were  not  to  be  exerted  at  Westminster.  The  most  prejudiced 
man  must  admit  the  superiority  of  talent  at  this  period  among  the 
minority.  Fox,  indeed,  freely  avowed  that  Pitt  stood  on  foundations 
altogether  unconnected  with  the  abilities  necessary  for  a  statesman. 
When  addressing  the  house  on  the  27th  of  February,  he  observed, 
**  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  on  considerations  of  party,  that  our 
carrying  the  proposed  amendment  can  be  an  object  of  importance. 
Does  any  man  imagine  that  I,  or  any  of  my  friends,  shall  be  advanced 
one  step  nearer  the  acquisition  of  power,  whether  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's fortification  plan  succeeds  or  is  negatived?  If  defeating  the 
minister,  even  upon  points  which  he  has  exerted  his  whole  force  to 
carry,  could  have  brought  us  nearer  to  office,  how  happens  it  that, 
after  the  failures  he  has  undergone,  he  not  only  remains  unshaken,  but 
seems  to  take  deeper  root  1  Has  the  complete  rejection  of  the  Irish 
praposUums  affected  him  in  his  ministerial  capacity  ?  Did  his  shameful 
defeat  in  the  business  of  the  fVestminster  scrutiny^  either  injure  Aim,  or 
serve  me,  in  a  ministerial  point  of  view  1  It  is  a  fact  that,  as  a  minister, 
be  thrives  by  defeat,  and  derives  strength  from  disappointment"  To 
such  a  desperate,  and  almost  hopeless  situation,  had  Fox's  want  of 
prudence  reduced  him,  that  scarcely  any  event  except  the  demise  of 
the  crown  seemed  to  afford  him  a  prospect  of  seizing  again  the  reins 
of  government 

March. — Throughout  a  considerable  part  of  the  month  of  March, 
Burke  continued  to  call  for  papers  of  various  kinds,  requisite  for  sub- 
stantiating his  charj^es  against  the  late  governo^general  for  India. 
The  first  in  order  of  time  related  to  the  peace  made  with  the  Mharat- 
tas.  Dundas  and  Pitt  both  objected  to  their  disclosure,  not  only  as 
revealing  transactions  which  ought  on  no  consideration  to  be  divulged, 
but  inasmuch  as  the  late  treaty,  so  happily  concluded  by  Hastings,  merit- 
ed universal  applause.  The  treasurer  of  the  navy  and  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  seemed  on  this  occasion  to  vie  with  each  other  in  their 
encomiums  relative  to  its  salutary  operation.  "  The  benefits  resulting 
fi'om  it,"  observed  Dundas,  "  proved  the  salvation  of  the  British  empire 
in  Asia.  It  dissolved  one  of  the  greatest  confederacies  ever  formed 
against  our  possessions  there ;  and  if  Mr.  Hastings  had  not  effected  it, 
our  power  must  have  been  subverted  in  that  quigrter  of  the  globe." 
Many  persons,  deceived  by  such  flattering  testimonies,  thus  pronounced 
from  the  treasury  bench,  anticipated  a  speedy  and  a  triumphant  ter- 
mination of  the  charges  brought  forward  against  Hastings.    But  there 


*> 
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were  others,  among  whom  Rigby  might  be  enumorated,  who,  as  the 
event  proved,  saw  more  clearly,  and  who  always  predicted  that  minis- 
ters would  abandon  him  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  prosecution. 

Major  Scott,  as  his  agent  and  representative,  usually,  if  not  invari-  ^ 
ably,  took  part  in  every  discussion  respecting  Hastings.  His  accurate 
local  knowledge  of  the  scene  where  the  transactions  took  place,  enabled 
him  to  contend  even  with  Burke,  and  to  dispute  every  inch  of  ground ; 
sometimes  to  refute,  or  to  disprove,  the  assertions  made  from  the  oppo- 
sition benches.  During  the  debate  of  the  9d  of  March,  Frederick 
Montagu  haying  remarked  that  '*  great  as  were  Burke's  abilities,  un- 
wearied as  was  his  diligence  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  yet  it  was 
much  to  be  feared  he  must  trust  to  posterity  for  his  remuneration ;" 
Scott  demanded,  "for  what  acts  he  was  to  receive  his  reward' from 
posterity  1  Will  it  be  for  the  violent  and  opprobrious  epithets  which  he 
uniformly  bestows  on  Mr.  Hastings  ?  Strong  as  that  language  has 
bean,  his  treatment  of  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  riband  seated  near 
him,  and  now  become  his  noble  friend,  was  equally  pointed.  He  has 
pledged  himself  to  impeach  Mr.  Hastings.  Did  he  not  pledge  himself 
formerly  to  impeach  the  noble  lord  ?  Nay,  his  impeachment  was 
much  further  advanced ;  for,  as  I  have  been  assured,  he  declared  that 
it  vras  in  his  pocket"  Burke  took  no  notice  of  this  personal  attack ; 
but  Scott  asserting  that  in  the  month  of  November  1783,  when  the 
celebrated  East  India  Bill  was  introduced  into  parliament  by  Fox,  he 
had  received  a  message  or  intimation  from  persons  in  office,  holding 
out  security  to  Mr.  Hastings  against  the  threatened  impeachment,  pro- 
vided his  friends  would  engage  to  remain  neuter.  Fox  instantly  rose  to 
repel  the  accusation.  In  a  manner,  and  in  words  the  most  solemn,  he 
denied  that  any  proposal^  had  ever  been  made  for  an  accommodation 
with  Mr.  Hastings,  either  with  his  knowledge  or  concurrence.  The 
same  positive  denial  he  repeated  on  the  part  of  all  bis  colleagues. 
Scott  nevertheless  maintained  the  accuracy  of  his  assertion ;  but,  as 
the  gentleman  from  whom  the  overture  came  was  not  then  present  in 
his  place,  either  to  confirm  or  to  contradict  it,  all  further  explanations 
were  by  mutual  consent  postponed  till  he  should  appear. 

6th  March. — Tht  individual  in  question  was  no  other  than  Sheridan, 
who  coming  forward  as  the  gravity  of  the  case  required,  extricated 
both  himself  and  his  friends  with  consupnmate  address.  He  admitted, 
indeed,  that  at  the  time  to  which  allusion  was  made,  he,  as  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  treasury,  had  sent  a  confidential  person  to  Major 
Scott,  empowered  to  know  whether  Hastings,  if  recalled,  would  com- 
ply, and  return  to  England  ?  "  In  order,"  added  he,  « to  explain  the 
principle  on  which  I  tnus  acted,  I  will  state,  that  after  the  resoltUians 
mculpating  Mr.  Hastings,  to  which  this  house  agreed  on  the  28th  of 
May  1782, 1  thought  there  remained  only  two  lanes  of  conduct  to  be 
pursued :  one,  to  recall  him  instantly  by  the  strong  arm  of  parliament, 
and  to  inflict  on  hpfi  exemplary  punishment ;  the  other,  to  bring  in  an 
East  India  bUl^  which,  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  and  from  regard 
to  the  difiereqce  of  opinions  respecting  the  govemor-generars  public 
merits,  should  banish  all  retrospect    These  being  my  ophiions,  and 
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the  latter  measure  appearing  to  me  most  expedient  to  be  adopted^  I  there- 
fore commissioned  a  mutual  friend  to  put  the  question  above  stated  to 
the  major.  In  the  course  of  their  conversation  the  East  India  BiU 
was  mentioned ;  but  not  with  the  most  remote  idea  of  bartering  im- 
punity to  Mr.  Hastings  in  return  for  his  support  of  that  bill.  I  have 
nad  an  interview  with  the  person  whom  I  sent,  and  he  assures  me,  as 
he  has  likewise  certified  to  the  major,  that  such  is  the  exact  fact  I 
doubt  not,  therefore,  of  his  acknowledging  his  mistake  respecting  the 
supposed  compromise."  A  more  ingenious  defence  coula  not  easily 
have  been  set  up ;  nor  did  Scott,  when  he  replied,  deny  that  Sheridan's 
friend  now  confirmed  every  word  of  the  actual  statement.  But  he 
maintained,  that  though  he  was  now  therefore  bound  so  to  think,  he 
had  understood  the  reverse  at  the  time^  and  had  remained  ever  since 
under  that  impression.  Here  therefore  the  matter  ended,  and  Fox  ex- 
pressed great  gratification  at  its  being  so  satisfactorily  explained;  but 
many  persons  remained  incredulous  on  the  subject  It  was  obvious 
that  Sneridan  had  tried  to  open  some  negotiation  with  Hastings'  agent, 
and  that  the  latter  had  conceived  it  to  hold  out  a  compromise.  Nor 
did  it  appear  less  indictable  that  Sheridan  was  a  reluctant  party  to 
the  present  impeachment  His  own  confession  fully  warranted  such 
a  conclusion. 

7th  March. — The  interests,  the  government,  and  all  the  concerns  of 
our  East  India  possessions,  seemed  at  this  period  of  time  to  take  an 
almost  exclusive  hold  of  parliament,  and  of  tne  public  mind.  Francis, 
whose  intellectual  energies,  aided  by  thorough  local  information,  and 
clothed  in  language  of  uncommon  asperity,  as  well  as  force,  enabled 
him  to  wield  with  ease  the  subject ;  attempted  to  explain  and  amend 
Pitt's  East  India  Bill  of  1784.  He  failed  in  effecting  his  object  as  a 
matter  of  parliamentary  revision ;  but  he  did  not  fail  in  impressing 
his  audience  with  a  conviction  of  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  enlarged  powers  of  mind..  I  speak  most  impartially ; — for 
I  neither  agreed  with  him  on  political  points,  nor  regarded  him  in  any 
degree  of  predilection.  Like  Burke,  whose  prejudices  of  many  kinds 
often  obscured  his  reason;  Francis  appeared  to  be  sometimes  ani- 
mated by  enmities  which  extinguished  every  liberal  sentiment  in  his 
bosom.  He  always  affected  to  consider  Burke  as  infinitely  his  supe- 
rior. Burke  was  so  in  powers  of  fancy,  and  in  classic  knowledge :  but 
Francis  possessed  equal  acuteness,  and  perhaps  more  depth  of  thought 
If  Francis  was  JuniuSf-— of  which  fact  I  entertain  no  doubt, — we  may 
question  t(»  which  of  them  posterity  will  assign  the  highest  place.. 
**The  relation  in  which  I  stand  to  my  right  honourable  friend,"  said 
Francis,  "  confers  on  him  every  claim  that  belongs  to  authority,  and 
justifies  in  me  every  sentiment  of  submission.  It  is  the  feeling  of  a 
being  who  is  instructed,  towards  the  being  that  instructs  him.  I  am 
not  equal  to  the  task  of  pronouncing  his  panegyric.  Should  I  indeed 
undertake  it,  my  reflections  would  utterly  discompose  me.  They 
ivould  lead  me  to  the  painful  contemplation  of  vmues  unrewarded, 
and  of  veteran  services  growing  gray  under  the  neglect,  if  not  the 
ingratitodej^of  his  countiy.  If  fame  constitute  a  reward,  he  possesses 
it  already :  but  I  know  that  he  looks  forward  to  a  more  noble  recom- 
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pence.  He  believes^  as  I  do,  that  in  some  other  existence,  virtue  will 
meet  its  just  retribution ;  in  a  state  where  those  who  have  faithfully 
and  gratuitously  served  mankind, 

*  Shfdl  find  the  generous  labour  was  not  lost' '' 

Burke  did  not,  however,  manifest  any  inclination  to  "  serve  gratui- 
tously" under  Pitt,  when  he  went  over  to  administration  in  1793;  nor 
did  he  seem  inclined  to  expect  his  "  retribution  in  a  future  state  of 
existence."  He  preferred  seeking  his  reward  from  the  treasury  in 
this  life. 

16^ — 22d  March: — ^Ever  since  Lord  Macartney's  unexpected  re^ 
turn  from  Bengal,  the  cabinet  determined  on  sending  out  a  person  of 
hiffh  rank  to  nil  the  important  post  of  governor-general    It  was 
o&red  to  my  friend  Lord  Walsingham,  who,  though  not  endowed 
with  pre-eminent  talents,  yet  possessed  many  qualities  that  fitted  him 
for  the  situation.    I  have  perused  Pitt's  letter  addressed  to  him  on  the 
occasion,  proposing  to  him  the  appointment    But  that  minister  re- 
fusing to  comply  with  some  demands  which  he  made,  on  the  contin- 
^ncy  of  his  decease  happening  while  he  renlftined  in  India,  the  nego- 
tiation terminated  without  effect   At  length  Lord  Cornwallis  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  accept  it    Perhaps  a  wiser  or  better  selection  could  not,  on 
the  whole,  have  been  made  for  so  eminent  an  oiBce.    At  the  time  when 
it  took  place,  his  faculties  were  adequate  to  the  employment,  yet 
not  above  it;  combining  judgment  with  moderation.    Simplicity  of 
manners  and  incorruptible  integrity  were  in  him  united,  if  not  with 
military  talents,  at  least  with  military  experience.    His  disaster  at 
York  Town,  in  October  1781,  had  not  left  any  imputation  on  his  pro- 
fessional character ;  it  being  well  known  that  the  orders  were  per- 
emptory to  advance  into  the  province  of  Virginia,  and  that  his  surren- 
der was  the  result  of  imperious  circumstances.     In  order  to  give 
greater  lustre  to  his  appointment,  he  was  named  not  only  governor- 
general,  but  commander-in-chief,  with  a  proportionate  augmentation 
of  salary.    A  much  more  important  regulation,  empowering  him  to 
decide  upon  every  measure,  whether  the  members  of  the  supreme 
council  agreed  in  opinion  with  him,  or  di^ented  from  him ;  formed 
the  leading  feature  of  a  bill  which  Dundas  brought  into  the  bouse  of 
commons  at  this  time.    All  the  ability  of  the  opposition  benches  drew 
out  in  array  against  a  clause,  calculated,  as  they  asserted,  to  establish 
svstematic  despotism  throughout  our  East  India  possessions,  vested  in 
the  hands  of  one  person.    Nor  could  the  fact  be  denied,-though  the 
principle  was  defended  and  justified  by  ministers.     Sheridan  attacked 
the  bill  itself,  as  forming  a  satire  on  Pitt's  bill  of  1784,  which  it  cut 
up  by  the  roots ;  "  proving,"  he  said,  that  a  measure  so  much  vaunted 
as  a  masterpiece  of  legislation,  only  two  years  earlier,  now  turned 
out,  by  the  admission  of  its  own  authors,  "  a  very  foolish  piece  of 
business.^  § 

22d  March. — But  the  principal  attention  was  justly  directed  on  that 
evening  towards  Burke,  who  pJoured  out  the  accumulated  stores  of  his 
indignation,  in  a  tone  of  such  violence  as  excited  astonishment  even  in 
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him.  The  eccentricity  and  luxuriance  of  his  fancy,  enriched  vrith 
classic  images,  and  elevated  on  the  stilts  of  poetry,  as  well  as  of  his« 
tory,  seemed  to  hurry  him  out  of  the  ordinary  path  of  debate  on  this 
occasion.  His  spleen  was  indeed  particularly  excited  by  some  cir« 
cumstances  which,  operating  on  his  very  irritable  temper,  rendered 
him  altogether  Pindaric.  Among  the  members  of  the  last  and  pre- 
sent parliament,  who  had  acted  conjointly  with  Burke,  in  his  endea- 
voars  to  expose  and  to  reform  the  abuses  committed  throughout  India, 
was  Mr.  noughton  Rouse,  one  of  the  representatives  for  the  borough 
of  Evesham.  Having  resided  manv  years  in  Bengal,  he  possessed 
^reat  local  information  respecting  the  administration  of  the  revenue 
m  that  part  of  our  Eastern  possessions.  Joining  to  his  knowledge 
much  activity,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  talent,  Burke  asso- 
ciated him  in  1781  to  the  labours  of  the  5efec^ committee.  While  he 
remained  a  member  of  that  body,  Rouse  lent  his  assistance  towards 
the  first  report  made  by  them  to  the  house,  which  owed  to  him  some 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  its  composition.  But  Rouse,  after  hav* 
ing  been  thus  initiated  into  the  Eieusinian  mysteries  of  Hindostan,  had 
thought  proper  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  committee.  Perceiving 
that  \t  was  become  an  instrument  of  faction,  persecution,  and  private 
attack,  he  declined  any  further  attendance  on  it ;  ultimately  quitting  the 
coalition^  and  joining  Pitt.  Nor  was  he  left  unremunerated :  for  when, 
in  1764,  the  new  East  India  Board  was  instituted,  Rouse  received  the 
appointment  of  secretary  under  the  commissioners.  Dundas,  by  this 
able  manceuvre,  converted  a  former  opponent  into  an  ally;  while 
Burke  considered  him  as  an  apostate,  who,  after  being  admitted  to 
the  consultations  of  the  elect,  had  gone  over  to  the  opposite  party* 

On  the  evening  to  which  I  allude,  the  house  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  on  Dundas^s  <'  India  Bill,"  Boughton  Rouse  took  his  seat  at 
the  table  as  chairman.  This  spectacle  overcame  Burke's  patience. 
To  behold  one  of  his  ancient  associates,  who  had  participated  in  his 
investigations  of  East  India  delinquency,  placed  in  the  front  of  the 
enemy's  forces,  was  a  trial  too  severe  for  his  temper.  He  started  up, 
and  after  inveighing  in  terms  the  most  violent  against  the  bUly — 
which,  he  said,  was  **  a  libel  on  the  liberties  and  the  constitution  of 
England,  an  experiment  to  establish  a  Turkish  tyi^anny  throughout 
owr  dominions  in  the  East,"- — he  addressed  himself  personally  to  the 
chairman.  "  Little  did  I  ever  imagine,"  exclaimed  he,  **  that  I  should 
live  to  see  you,  sir,  seated  at  that  table,  performing  the  part  assigned 
you  on  the  present  occasion.  I  lament  that  the  aid  which  you  for- 
merly lent  me,  when  acting  together  as  members  of  the  select  commit* 
tee,  should  now  end  in  the  erection  of  a  whispering  gaUery  for  the 
board  of  control,  which  demands  auricular  confession.  Armed,  in- 
deed, as  that  board  will  be  by  the  powers  which  this  bill  confers  on 
it,  we  shall  witness  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  ear  of  Dionysius,  so  de- 
tested in  antiquity.  The  bill  is  a  raw  head  and  bloody  bones,  a  new 
Star  Chamber^  subverting  Magna  ChartaP'  "If^"  continued  he, 
**  Diinisters  had  come  down  to  the  house,  and  avowed  at  once,  *  Our 
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plan  is  despotism/  we  should  not  have  tolerated  it.  Prcfiigacy,  in- 
deed, was  ready  to  cry  out,  *  Give  me  arbitrary  power.'  But  Hyj<h 
crisy  more  artfully  says, '  No !  let  us  circumvent  tnem ;  and  they  will, 
by  degrees,  submit  to  bear  a  tyranny,  the  mention  of  which  at  first 
would  have  shaken  every  fibre  in  their  composition.'  And  thus  an 
abortion  of  despotism,  like  an  imperfect  foetus  in  a  bottle,  is  produced, 
and  handed  about  as  a  show ;  till,  at  length,  the  child's  navel-strings 
have  burst,  and  a  full-grown  monster  of  tyranny  is  now  brought  forth 
on  the  table.  When  Hypocrisy  has  finished  her  gam6,  and  Profligacy 
comes  in  turn  to  act  her  part, 

'Then  ahallihe  warlike  Harry,  like  himself. 
Assume  the  port  of  Mars ;  and  at  his  heels, 
Leash'd  in  like  hounds,  ahaU  Famine,  Fire,  and  Sword, 
/       Crouch  for  employment.' " 

The  vehement  tone  in  which  this  speech  was  pronounced,  when 
illustrated  by  the  simile  of  the  fcetus  held  up  with  both  hands,  presenting 
it  thus  to  the  eyes  of  his  audience,  till  it  broke  out  into  a  full-formed 
monster  of  despotism ; — these  images,  summoned  to  his  aid,  like  phan- 
toms, by  the  aistempered  but  splendid  imagination  of  Burke,  were 
contemplated  by  all  present  with  no  common  admiration.  They  could 
not,  indeed,  as  ritt  ooserved  in  reply,  be  considered  as  arguments,  nor 
was  it  easy  to  answer  and  refute  such  appeals  to  the  fancy.  There 
was,  nevertheless,  in  the  citation  from  Shakspeare  applied  to  Dundas, 
an  application  so  close  and  felicitous,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  paral- 
lel. His  Christian  name  was  not  only  Henry,  but,  in  general,  his 
acquaintances,  when  speaking  of  him  in  familiar  conversation,  called 
him  Harry  Dundas.  Fox  having  panegyrized  Burke's  beautiful  efTu- 
sion  as  a  master-piece  of  eloquence  and  of  reason,  adding  that  **  it 
tntLsi  be  answered,  and  that  he  felt  anxious  to  hear  how  ministers 
would  repel  its  force,"  Pitt  came  forward.  After  justifying  his  own 
line  of  conduct,  and  that  of  Dundas,  "  With  respect  to  the  arguments,'* 
continued  he,  '*  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
sav  that  I  did  not  hear  them ;  the  manner  and  elevation  of  voice  in 
which  they  were  delivered  rendering  that  circumstance  impossible. 
But  I  confess  that  I  do  not  sufficiently  comprehend  how  they  bear 
upon  the  question  now  before  the  committee,  so  as. to  make  them  any 
appropriate  answerJ*^  When,  however,  the  clause  empowering  the 
governor-general,  in  cases  of  great  emergency,  to  act  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  supreme  council,  came  to  be  debated,  Dundas,  far 
from  evading  its  discussion,  entered  fully  on  its  justification.  Alluding 
to  Burke's  animated  picture  of  the  horrors  and  atrocities  which  would 
flow  from  it,  "Notwithstanding,"  observed  he,  "the  declamation 
which  we  have  this  evening  heard  relative  to  despotism ;  brilliant  and 
eloquent  as  I  allow  it  to  be,  I  consider  it  as  the  mere  flight  of  a  wild 
and  disordered  imagination.  Previous  to  accusing  us  as  the  abettors 
of  arbitrary  government,  it  behoves  our  opponents  to  prove  that  the 
dominion  of  one  person  is  more  to  be  dreaded,  or  is  more  a  despotism. 
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than  the  dominion  of  ttoo; — a  position  not  easy,  I  believe,  to  demon- 
strate.**— "  The  individual  to  whom  is  confided  the  administration,  be- 
comes indeed  invested,  by  the  present  bill,  with  more  authority;  but 
his  responsibility  is  proportionably  augmented.  Nor  can  he,  in  virtue 
of  this  clause,  commit  any  act  which,  with  the  concurrence  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  council,  he  could  not  antecedently  have  performed.**  I 
own  that  this  reasoning,  as  applied  to  power  conferred  in  India, 
appeared  to  me  at  ttie  time,  and  still  impresses  me,  as  sound  and  in- 
controvertible.' 

Fox,  nevertheless,  endeavoured  io  demonstrate  that  the  authority 
given  by  the  bin  to  the  governor-general  must  be  equally  efficient, 
and  might  be  much  more  safely  entrusted  to  him  conjointly  with  the 
council.  Pitt  having  stated  the  advantages  which  would  result  from 
the  necessity  imposed  on  the  members  of  that  board,  to  enter  upon 
their  journals  the  motives  and  reasons  of  their  dissent ;  leaving  to  the 
governor-general  the  right  to  act  oh  his  own  responsibility ;  Fox  at- 
tacked him  in  a  manner  the  most  personal.  "  The  minister,"  said  he, 
**  not  only  defends,  but  applauds,  tne  institution  of  an  inactive  council, 
to  whom  are  solely  to  be  entrusted  the  powers  of  arguing,  and  of 
commemorating  their  opinions.  It  is  inaeed  natural  ror  him  whose 
talent  consists  in  language^  and  who,  by  his  superior  eloquence,  can 
decorate  error  with  the  garb  of  truth,  to  commend  the  art  in  which 
he  excels,  and  to  depicture  the  sphere  of  action  as  inglorious.  Let 
others  act !  His  ambition  is  onfy  to  debate/^  This  remark,  which 
seems  to  recall  Virgil's 

'*Ezcadent  alii  spirantia  molliuB  sra," 

was  not  noticed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  though  he  replied 
at  great  length  to  every  other  part  of  the  speech.  Did  he  feel,  and  as 
it  were  tacitly  admit,  the  justice  of  the  portrait?  Unqtiestionably  it 
was  a  likeness,  but  not  drawn  by  a  flattering  pencil. 

If  we  impartially  examine  Pitt's  administration,  or,  more  properly 
to  speak,  his  two  administrations, — which,  between  December  1783 
and  January  1806,  comprised  a  period  of  time  not  falling  much  short 
of  nineteen  years, — we  shall  perhaps  incline  to  agree  in  opinion  with 
Fox.  Eloquence,  transcendent  eloquence,  formed  the  foundation  and 
the  key-stone  of  Pitt's  ministerial  greatness.  Every  other  quality  in 
him  was  accessory.  He  possessed  indeed  many  eminent, — ^I  misht 
say,  sublime  endowments :  paramount  judgment  in  all  matters  that 
concerned  his  own  political  preservation,  elevation  of  character,  con- 
tenopt  of  money,  unspotted  integrity,  self-command,  celerity  in  busi- 
ness, application,  extraordinary  financial  talents,  and  the  utmost  deco- 
rum of  manners.  But  he  nevertheless  failed  in  action.  From  1784 
down  to  1792,  while  the  winds  were  comparatively  hushed,  he  ac- 
quired a  high  degree  of  renown,  which  he  did  not  maintain  when  the 
tempest  overtook  him.  He  was  forced  into  war  early  in  1793,  more 
in  compliance  or  subservience,  as  I  believe,  to  the  king's  wishes,  than 
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from  his  own  voluntary  and  thorough  conviction  of  its  good  policy; 
after  allowing  the  favourable  moment  for  attacking  France  to  pass, 
when  in  conjunction  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  during  the  autumn  of 
1792,  he  might  perhaps  have  preserved^  or  restored,  the  monarchy. 
All  his  measures  throughout  the  first  stages  of  the  French  Revolution 
were  better  defended  in  parliament  than  concerted  in  cabinet  Wit- 
ness the  ill-advised  siege  of  Dunkirk !  Witness  Sombreuil's  more  dis- 
astrous expedition  to  Quiberon  in  1795 !  Nor  was  the  attack  of 
Ostend  planned  with  ability.  What  numbers  were  sacrificed  at  St 
Oomineo !  But  how  shall  we  speak  of  the  operations  carried  on  at 
the  HeWer  in  1799,  where  the  carnage  of  officers  exceeded  any  simi- 
lar loss  sustained  since  the  affair  of  Bunker's  Hill,  and  where  the  Duke 
of  York  narrowly  escaped  being  carried  a  prisoner  to  Paris !  Scarcely 
was  the  convention  of  Cioster-seven,  one  of  the  most  humiliating  in 
our  history,  more  ignominious  than  the  retreat  from  the  Helder.  His 
father  was  a  war-minister.  Pitt  was  not  Neither  was  Dundas  a 
war-minister.  Both  ware  giants  on  the  treasury  bench ;  men  of  ordi- 
nary dimensions,  when  planning  a  campaign.  Pitt,  whatever  flattery 
or  Iriendship  may  assert,  was  not  "  the  pilot  who  weathered  the  storm.'* 
He  sustained  it ;  but,  far  from  weathering  it,  he  went  down  at  the 
helm  when  ti^  waves  ran  highest.  It  was  not  his  hereditary,  consti^ 
tutional  gout  alone  which  despatched  him  before  he  had  completed 
his  forty-seventh  year.  Two  events,  one  inlfemal,  the  other  fpreign, 
precipitated,  while  they  embittered,  his  dissolution.  The  first  was 
Dundas's  impeachment,  which  proved  a  vital  blow  to  him.  Mack's 
disasterous  campaign,  following  in  the  autumn  of  1805  closed  his 
career. 

While  lam  engaged  on  this  curious  subject,  as  I  am  conscious  that 
posterity  will  not  take  my  word  on  such  a  point,  unsustained  by  better 
testimony,  I  shall  endeavour  to  support  my  assertion  by  something  like 
proof;  thdClgh  in  thus  carrying  the  work  at  once  twenty  years  for- 
ward, from  1786  to  1806, 1  well  know  that  1  violate  the  common  rules 
of  historical  composition. 

On  Friday,  the  27th  of  March  1812,  Sir  Walter  Farquharand  I 
dined  with  Sir  John  Macpherson  at  Brompton  Grove,  near  London. 
No  other,  person  was  present  After  dinner,  the  conversation  turning 
on  Pitt's  last  illness  and  death.  Sir  Walter  said,  "  It  was  by  no  means 
the  gout  that  killed  him.  The  fatal  campaign  of  1805,  and  the  battle 
of  Augterlitz,  terminated  his  life.  I  admit  that  his  stomach  was  pre- 
viously debilitated ;  but  the  calamities  of  Austria  and  Russia  overcame 
him.  Lord  Melville's  unfortunate  Impeachment,  and  his  dismisston 
as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  laid  tlie  foundation  of  Pitt's  diseases. 
When  he  came  up  from  Bath,  early  in  1806, 1  went  down  to  him  at 
Salthill,  and  earnestly  besought  of  him  to  remain  there ;  it  being  «o 
near  to  Windsor.  I  represented  to  him  that  he  could  have  continual 
access  to  the  king,  and  at  the  sam6  time  would  breathe  a  pure  air,  and 
might  see  his  friends.  He  would  not  listen  to  me,  but  came  on  to  Put- 
ney.   Nevertheless,  when  he  arrived  there,  which  was  on  a  Saturday, 
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he  mounted  the  stairs  with  great  agility,  and  went  out  to  take  the  air 
in  his  carriage  next  day.  On  Monday  the  ministers  got  to  him,  and 
what  passed  among  them,  I  know  not ;  but  on  the  ensuing  morning  he 
was  so  much  worse,  as  to  excite  in  me  the  greatest  alarm.  He  com- 
plained that  he  felt  as  if  his  body  was  cut  \n  two.  I  strongly  ur^ed 
nim  not  to  apply  to  any  public  business ;  a  piece  of  advice  which  I 
enforced  to  the  persons  about  him.  Conscious  of  his  danger,  I  requested 
that  a  consultation  might  be  held  on  his  case  ;"ofiering  to  fi]p  on  aoy 
physician  that  he  might  like,  and  to  join  a  third  with  us.  The  propo- 
sition met  with  his  ready  and  immediate  assent.  He  named  Reyno]^ 
and  to  him  was  added  Baillie.  We  met,  and  having  examined  his  body, 
we  all  concurred  in  thinking  that  no  vital  part  or  function  was  defec- 
tive: but*  from  the  Tuesday*  a  putrid  fever  and  a  thrush  manifested 
themselves.  He  held  out  till  the  Thursday  se'nnight,  on  which  day  he 
expired.  During  the  last  nine  days  he  lay  chiefly  on  his  back,  swallow- 
ed only  lime-water,  and  became  extenuated  in  mind,  as  well  as  in  body, 
to  the  greatest  degree.  I  was  continually  with  him,  though  I  was  not 
present  when  he  breathed  his  last  His  faculties  sunk  with  the  progress 
of  his  disorder,  and  his  extreme  physical  debility."  These  were  nearly 
Sir  Walter's  ipwimma  verba^  as  I  committed  them  to  paper  on  the  very 
same  night,  scarcely  four  hours  after  they  were  spoken. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that  some  very  strong  points  of  re- 
semblance existed  between  Pericles  and  Pitt.  Both  were  during  many 
years  the  ministers  of  a  free  people.  Both  long  enjoyed  extraordinary 
popularity,  and  corresponding  power.  If  the  goddess  of  Persuasion 
was  said  to  have  placed  herself  on  the  lips  of  Pericles*  so  did  she  on 
those  of  Pitt  The  same  fascinating  beauty  and  rotundity  of  expres- 
bIod  were  common  to  both*  Disinterestedness,  and  superiority  to  all 
personal  acquisition,  alike  distinguished  them.  Pericles  had  indeed 
the  advantage  of  inheriting  a  larger  paternal  fortune  than  the  English 
minister ;  but  he  no  more  inci:eased  it  at  the  nationakStpense,  than 
did  Pitt  Both  survived,  if  not  the  public  favour,  yet  the  public  pros- 
perity ;  and  beheld  their  friends  accused  or  sacrificed  to  public  cla- 
mour. The  fate  of  Phidias,  Pericles's  friend,  charged  with  converting 
to  his  own  use  a  part  of  the  gold  confided  to  him  tor  ornamenting  the 
statue  of  Minerva,  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  Lord  Melville's  im- 
peahment,  founded  on  his  supposed  appropriation  or  alienation  of  pub- 
lic money.  But  the  Scottish  minister  ultimately  escaped,  while  the 
immoi*taI  artist  of  antiquity  perished  ki  prison,  ritt,  like  Pericles,  en- 
gaged in  a  long  and  disastrous  conflict  with  foreign  enemies :  the  lat- 
ter, when  be  commenced  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  the  former,  with 
jrevolutionary  France.  Neither  of  them  survived  to  witness  its  ter- 
mination. The  Athenian,  after  sustaining  the  severest  afllictions  and 
privations  in  his  family,  sunk  under  the  attacks  of  a  pestilential  malady. 
in  the  third  year  of  hostilities.  The  English  statesman  closed  his 
memorable  career  precisely  at  the  same  period  of  the  renewed  strug- 
gle against  the  French  republic,-H)r  rather  against  the  military  des- 
potism of  Its  foreign  ruler.    Here,  mdeed,  the  parallel  ends;  for  Pitt 
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had  no  Aspasia.  It  is  in  Fox's  history  that  we  must  look  for  her.  In 
Mrs.  Armstead,  successively  his  mistress  and  his  wife,  we  find  imper- 
fectly realized  the  celebrated  Ionian  courtezan,  whom  Pericles  loved, 
and  finally  espoused. 

I  return  from  this  digression,  to  the  "  East  India  Bill,"  which,  not- 
withstanding all  the  opposition  made  to  it  by  .Burke  and  Fox,  passed 
without  difficulty.  On  every  division  throughout  its  progress,  govern- 
ment carried  the  question  by  more  than  the  proportion  of  two  to  one. 
Indeed,  I  believe,  not  many  more  than  two  hundred  members  ever 
divided  on  any  clause :  so  feeble  an  interest  did  the  bill  excite,  or  so 
convinced  was  the  public  that  the  propositions  adopted  by  ministers, 
one  of  which  vested  uncontrolled  power  in  the  governor-general  under 
certain  regulations,  would  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  our  territories 
in  the  East 

29th  March. — 1  am  now  arrived  in  the  order  of  time  at  that  act  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  to  which  his  friends  and  admirers  will  naturally  point,  as  con- 
stituting the  proudest  memorial  of  his  political  existence ;  and  which, 
even  his  enemies,  if  any  such  there  now  are,  will  admit  to  form  a  last- 
ing claim  to  national  gratitude.  I  mean,  the  appropriation  of  a  million 
sterling  annually  towards  the  extinction  of  the  national  debt  This  pa- 
trotic  plan,  long  revolved  in  his  mind,  and  repeatedly  announced  by  him 
to  parliament,  be  developed  in  a  manner  every  way  worthy  of  the  con- 
ception. The  attendance  on  the  occasion  was  such  as  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  the  subject  might  justly  challenge,  but  such  as  rarely 
takes  place  when  no  division  is  anticipated  or  expected.  Pitt  seemed  on 
that  evening  to  put  into  acting  all  his  powers  of  captivating,  convincing, 
and  subduing  his  hearers.  The  rapidity  with  which  he  laid  open  the 
state  of  the  finances,  could  only  be  equalled  by  the  luminous  manner  of 
conveying  his  ideas,  and  the  facility,  as  well  as  the  perspicuity,  that  ac- 
compani^  all  his  calculations.  The  meanest  intellect  might  folk>w 
and  compr^nd  his  positions :  they  were  apparently  simple,  and  level 
to  every  capacity.  Having  shown  the  deplorable  state  into  which  the 
public  revenue  had  fallen  at  the  close  of  tne  American  war,  he  con- 
gratulated the  house  that  an  excess  of  near  nine  hundred  thousand 
pounds, — which  sum,  he  said,  had  now  accrued  above  our  annual  ex- 
penditure^— ^would  absolve  him  from  the  necessity  of  laying  on  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  new  taxes,  in  order  to  provide 
the  requisite  million.  In  a  variety  of  modes  he  demonstrated  the  rapid, 
certain,  and  salutary  operation  of  this  sinking  fund ;  which,  he  pro- 
posed, should  begin  to  take  efifect  from  the  fifth  day  of  the  ensuing 
month  of  July.  "  The  accumulation  to  be  expected  from  it,  would,** 
he  added,  **  in  a  period  not  of  great  extent,  even  as  compared  with 
the  life  of  man ;  but  scarcely  a  day,  when  estimated  with  the  duration 
of  a  powerful  empire ;  namely,  within  the  space  of  about  twenty-eight 
years, — amount  to  such  a  sum  as  must  leave  at  least  four  millions  stor- 
ing annually  free,  to  be  applied,  if  necessary,  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
state."  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  having  completely  laid 
before  his  audience  every  fact  requisite  tor  enabling  them  to  form  a 
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sound  judgment  on  the  proposition ;  emancipating  himself,  as  it  were, 
from  the  shackles  of  arithmetic,  in  v^hich  he  had  been  hitherto  'de- 
tained,  he  burst  into  a  beautiful  and  animated  address  to  the  house.  In 
language  of  great  energy  he  felicitated  them  on  the  auspicious  pros- 
pect now  preseqted  to  meir  view,  and  exhorted  them  to  secure  its 
realization  oy  mcjclng  a  paramount  provision  for  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion and  discharge  of  the  national  debt  . 

Pitt  employed  considerably  more  than  three  hours  in  pronouncing 
this  memorable  discourse,  durin/^  which  time  he  manifested  no  symp- 
tom of  intellectual  lassitude  or  tatigue.  Throughout  all  the  financial 
calculations  which  his  duty  compelled  him  to  make,  some  of  which 
demanded  not  only  memory,  but  great  detail;  he  useU  no  notes, 
trusting  to  his  own  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject.  I  believe  the 
most  attentive  listener  could  scarcely  have  detected  any  instance  of 
error,  or  of  oblivion,  from  its  commencement  down  to  its  termination : 
but,  when  he  finished,  his  bodily  exhausture  became  very  apparent. 
Distinguished  as  were  Lord  North's  powers,  while  occupied  in  a 
similar  function,  they  could  not  support  a  comparison  witH  those 
exhibited  by  Pitt  There  was,  indeed,  a  wide  difference  between  the 
painful  labour  of  imposing  new  taxes  for  the  support  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful, as  well  as  an  unpopular  war,  and  the  exhilarating  privilege  of 
displaying  the  resources  ol  a  great  country,  reviving  from  her  tempo- 
rary depression,  while  she  made  provision  for  her  future  extrication. 
Such  were  the  opposite  tasks  imposed  on  the  two  ministers !  As  Pitt 
approached  the  close  of  his  brilliant  but  laborious  exertion,  his  features 
brightened,  and  he  seemed  to  taste  by  anticipation  the  recompence  of 
his  successful  toil  in  the  public  service.  If,  indeed  Gray's  lines  were 
ever  realized,  when  he  says, — 

'*  Th'  applause  of  liat'nin^  senates  to  command. 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise  $ 
To  scatter  plenty  o*er  a  smiling  land,  ^ 

And  read  their  hist'iy  in  a  nation's  eyes  ;''— 

if  ever  this  picture  was  personified,  and  presented  to  human  view,  we 
must  admit  that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  exhibited  it  on  that 
evening.  Even  if  we  should  now  incline  to  consider  the  sinking  fund 
itself,  as  "  a  clumsy  compound  of  delusion  and  quackery  ;" — for  such 
it  has  been  defined  and  declared  to  be  by  modern  financiers  of  no 
ordinary  attainments; — ^yet,  as  not  only  Pitt  and  Fox,  but  men  of  all 
parties,  in  and  out  of  parliament,  then  joined  in  celebrating  and  ex- 
tolling it ;  we  cannot  with  justice  refuse  to  the  minister  of  George  the 
Third,  in  1786,  the  encomiums  due  to  his  well-meant  effort  for  sus- 
taining and  re-invigorating  the  foundations  of  public  credit  Perhaps 
it  may  occur  to  those  who  cherish  his  memory,  that  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  witness  even  the  first  term  of  twenty-eight  years,  to  which 
he  alluded,  as  "  not  of  great  extent,  when  compared  with  the  ordinary 
life  of  man."  Within  twenty  years  from  the  day  when  he  addressed 
the  hou8e»  he  had  taken  his  place  within  the  same  tomb  where  reposed 
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his  father,  at  an  inconsiderable  distance  from  the  scene  of  his  actual 
triumph';  and  of  him  it  might  be  ^id,  as  of  ike  youik  (fPella^ — 

^  Saroophago  contentos  exit'* 

The  UDiTersal  attention  which  had  been  concentred  upon  Pitt 
while  he  spoke,  became  liberated  when  he  closed  his  oration;  the 
floor  soon  presenting  a  scene  of  disorder,  noise,  and  ^confusion. 
Cornwall  vainly  attempted  to  enforce  silence.  In  the  midst  of  this 
^uproar,  Sir  Grey  Cooper,  probably  acting  in  concert  with  Fox,  and 
desirous  to  allow  time  for  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  commenced  a 
reply  to  the  minister.  Professing  his  warmest  wish  to  advance  the 
accomplishment  of  the  proposed  measure,  he  nevertheless  stated  his 
doubts  of  its  immediate  practicability.  As  soon  as  the  tumult  had 
subsided.  Fox  rose,  and  after  declaring  that  no  individual  in  that 
assembly  was  more  friendly  to  the  formation  of  a  sinking  fund  than 
himself,  he  proceeded  to  dissect  the  speech  just  pronounced.  With 
consummate  ability,  manifesting  a  profound  acquaintance  with  all  the 
sources  of  national  wealth  or  prosperity,  and  disclosing  views  as  en- 
larged as  those  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  retrieving  the 
finances,  he  did  not  the  less  contest  almost  all  Pitt's  premises  or  as- 
sumptions. Far  from  admitting  that  there  existed  an  actual  surphis 
of  revenue  to  the  amount  of  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds,  as  the 
minister  asserted.  Fox  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  any 
such  pretended  balance.    Nor  did  he  fail  to  sustain  his  allegations,  by 

1>roofs  drawn  either  from  Pitt's  own  admissions,  or  by  facts  and  calco- 
ations  apparently  incontrovertible.  He  impressed  me,  indeed,  on  that 
occasion,^as  he  did  upon  every  other,  when  questions  of  finance 
were  agitated  or  discussed  in  parliament  during  my  time,-^\vith  a 
conviction  that  he  possessed  talents  nearly,  if  not  in  every  respect 
fully,  equal  ^  those  of  Pitt.  I  am  persuaded,  if  he  had  been  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  treasury  and  the  exchequer,  he  would  have  made  as 
able  a  first  minister  as  his  rival.  Neither  do  I  think  that  he  would 
have  wanted  vigilance,  application,  or  integrity.  Unfortunately,  his 
habits  of  life,  and  his  want  of  prudent  restraint,  particularly  where  the 
king  was  personally  concerned ;  the  manner  in  which  he  had  dissU 
paled  his  fortune,  much  more  than  his  tvaitt  of  fortune,  in  which 
respect  Pitt  could  not  pretend  to  any  superiority  over  him ;  his  chosen 
companions,  many  of  whom  were  personally  obnoxious  to  his  majesty ; 
the  satirical  compositions,  in  almost  all  which  the  sovereign  was  held 
up  to  ridicule,  continually  emanating  from  the  friends  or  members  of 
opposition ;  lastly,  Fox's  avowed  devotion  to  the  heir-apparent,  whom 
he  had  endeavoured,  when  he  was  secretary  of  state,  to  render  more 
independent  of  his  father,  by  giving  the  prince  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  instead  of  fifty  thousand; — these  facts  or  circum- 
stances, and  not  any  inferiority  to  Pitt  in  mental  endowments  of  every 
description,  constituted  the  real  impediments  to  Fox's  attainment  of 
power. 
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The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  having  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
announced,  that  the  incumbrances  upon  the  civil  list  amounted  to  a 
sum  exceeding  two  hundred  t^iousand  pounds,  for  which  arrear  he 
should  speedily  move  k  grant  of  money;  Sheridan  attacked  him  on 
the  subject  with  equal  ability  and  severity  of  animadversion.  He 
observed,  that  such  an  unexpected  demand  formed  a  singular  intro- 
duction  to  the  sinking  fund ;  towards  which  measure,  as  founded  on  a 
pretended  surplus  of  revenue  above  our  expenditure,  the  public  had 
been  taught  to  look  forward  with  eager  anticipation.  Like  Fox,  he 
denied  that  there  existed  any  such  balance,  except  in  the  illusory  cal- 
culations or  assertions  of  the  minister ;  whom  he  moreover  accused  of 
contradicting  his  former  assurances  respecting  the  state  of  the  civil 
list  Pitt,  in  reply,  not  content  with  imputing  to  Sheridan  an  error 
of  memory,  added,  that  '^  such  a  charge  could  only  arise  from  a  gross 
misrepresentation  of  his  words.''  Sheridan  nevertheless  maintained 
the  accuracy  of  his  statement;  appealing  to  the  house  against  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who,  he  said,  might  indulge  as  much  as 
he  thought  proper  in  charges  of  misrepresentation.  These  recrimina- 
tions did  not  diminish  the  triumph  of  the  minister ;  whose  motion 
**  for  granting  to  commissioners  a  million  sterling,  of  which  one  fourth 
part  should  be  applied  every  quarter  towards  discharging  the  public 
debt  of  the  country,"  passed  unanimously.  Even  though  it  could 
have  been  demonstrated  that  Pitt's  calculations  were  exaggerated,  yet 
the  principle  of  appropriating  an  annual  portion  of  the  revenue  to- 
wards the  gradual  liquidation  of  the  national  debt  was  in  itself  entitled 
to  universal  approbation.  No  measure  could  mom  contribute  to  aug- 
ment his  popularity,  and  consequently  to  strengthen  his  tenure  of 
office. 

SO/A  March. — An  interesting  debate  took  place  at  this  time,  which 
exhibited  in  a  conspicuous  light  the  change  that  had  be«a  effected  in 
public  opinion,  upon  points  materially  affecting  the  British  constitu- 
tion, within  the  four  preceding  years.  After  the  close  of  Lord  North's 
administration,  the  spirit  of  reform,  conducted  by  Burke,  and  under 
him  by  Mr.  Crewe  and  Sif*  Philip  Gierke,  had  made  gigantic  inroads 
on  the  royal  household.  Marsham,  one  of  the  representatives  for  the 
county  of  Kent,  who  had  taken  so  prominent  a  share,  in  conjunction 
with  Powis,  during  the  early  part  of  Pitt's  entry  on  employment ; 
now  attempted  to  extend  the  disqualifying  enactments  of  Mr.  Crewe's 
btil  to  all  voters  employed  by  the  navy  and  ordnance  boards.  But 
he  soon  discovered  that  ministers  were  no  longer  favourable  to  such 
propositions. '  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  while  he  admitted 
that  he  had  voted  for  Mr.  Crewe's  billy — a  vote  of  which,  he  said,  he 
by  no  means  repented, — yet  professed  his  determination  to  resist  any 
further  innovation.  The  times,  he  maintained,  were  altogether 
changed  since  the  house  had  come  to  a  resolution  that  "  the  influ- 
ence of  the  crown  had  encreased,  wals  encreasing,  and  ought  to  be 
diminished."  Fox  having  attacked  him  on  this  tergiversation,  or 
change  of  opinion,  the  minister  was  defended  by  Lord  Mulgrave. 
He  invidiously  observed,  that  "  their  two  characters  were  before  the 
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public,  who  would  decide  on  their  respective  merits  as  candidates  for 
power/'  Then  referring  to  the  conduct  of  the  admiralty  board  to- 
wards persons  employed  in  the  dock-yards,  which  had  formed  a  prin- 
cipal point  of  accusation  against  government,  he  demanded,  ^'  Who 
ever  dared  to  grant,  or  to  deny,  preferment  to  a  workman,  merely  on 
account  of  his  election  interest?  The  man  that  dared  so  to  act  ought 
to  lose  his  head,"  Dundas,  being  likewise  compelled  by  some  allu- 
sions made  to  similar  interference  in  Scotland  among  the  workmen  in 
the  dock-yards  of  that  kingdom,  reprobated  Mr.  Crewe's  bill  in  terms 
of  contemptuous  levity.  "  I  defy,''  exclaimed  he,  "  any  man  to  stand 
up  and  show  his /ace  boldly  in  defence  of  such  a  proposition,  which 
attempts  to  fix  a  stigma  on  a  number  of  individuals,  merely  because 
they  are  employed  in  his  majesty's  service.  But  it  appears  to  me 
that,  whenever  gentlemen  are  out  of  place,  they  conceive  it  neces- 
sary, iu  order  to  amuse  the  public,  to  serve  up  in  this  house  a  dish  of 
disfranchisements." 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  discussion  when  Sheridan  took  part  in  it, 
levelling  his  first  strokes  at  Dundas.  '^  Truly,"  observed  he,  "  may 
that  learned  gentleman  assert,  that  he  never  maintains  any  position 
without  being  ready  to  show  his  face  boldly  at  the  same  time:  for  I 
believe  the  house  will  agree  with  me  in  admitting,  that  he  never  ad- 
vances an  argument,  however  irreconcileable  to  reason  it  may  be,  on 
which  he  is  not  prepared  to  put  a  good  countenance.  With  respect 
to  his  dish  of  disfranchisements y  he  cannot  surely  have  forgotten 
that  he  was  first  induced  to  nibble  a  little  at  a  side-dish ;  and  after- 
wards preyailed  or|||p  sit  down  to  a  whole  course  of  those  ingredients, 
at  the  time  when  his  friend  near  him  served  up  his  grand  entertain- 
ment of  parliamentary  reform.  The  principal  object  of  that  reform 
was  expressly  to  disfranchise,  not  merely  a  particular  class  of  men, 
but  a  numerous  body  of  voters  from  many  different  boroughs."  Pitt 
contradicting  him  across  the  table,  and  flatly  denying  the  fact,  because 
it  was  intended  to  remunerate  them,  Sheridan,  wholly  unmoved,  re- 
sumed his  speech.  '^  I  thank  the  right  honourable  gentleman,"  said 
he,  "  for  his  correction.  I  now  recollect  that  the  people  were  to  be 
paid  for  relinquishing  their  franchises,  which  still  better  accords  with 
my  argument;  because  every  one  knows  that  where  money  is  in  the 
case,  the  learned  gentleman  will  be  better  pleased.  Is  it,  however, 
possible  to  state  any  proposition  more  unconstitutional,  or  more  re- 
pugnant to  freedom,  than  that  of  purchasing  with  a  bribe  the  unalien- 
able right  of  voting  at  elections?"  Having  made  these  severe  and 
personal  observations  on  the  two  ministers,  he  turned  to  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  who  sate  near  them.  "  The  noble  lord,"  continued  Sheridan, 
"  has  remarked,  when  alluding  to  the  treatmentfof  persons  employed 
in  the  dock-yards,  that  any  man  who  should  use  the  influence  of  the 
crown  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  yote  deserved  to  lose  his  head." 
Lord  Mulgrave  immediately  rising,  denied  that  the  words  were  accu- 
rately cited,  as  he  had  said,  ought  to  lose  his  head.  Not  more  dis- 
concerted at  this  second  interruption  than  he  had  been  by  the  first, 
Sheridan,  without  altering  a  muscle  of  his  countenance,  only  obsery- 
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ed,  '^  I  am  happy  to  fincTthat  the  expression  used  was  ought ;  because, 
if  it  had  been  would  have  lost  his  head,  the  learned  gentleman  seated 
on  the  treasury  bench  would  not  have  had  on  this  evening  a  face  to 
have  shown  among  us." 

We  must  admit  that  it  appears  hardly  possible  to  compress  more 
wit  into  a  smaller  compass  thaa  is  exhibited  in  this  speech.  No  other 
individual  among  the  opposition  possessed  the  same  talent,  combined 
with  good  humour,  in  a  similar  degree.  Burke  displayed  indeed,  at 
times,  the  utmost  brilliancy  of  fancy,  enriched  from  every  source  of 
ancient  or  of  modern  learning ;  but  he  wanted  Sheridan's  suavity,  self- 
command,  and  imperturbability.  Even  Fox  did  not  manifest  the 
same  playful  gaiety,  which  extorted  a  smile  from  the  very  individual 
who  experienced  its  severity.  Sheridan  received  from  nature  the 
faculty  of  delighting,  and  inserting  the  lancet,  at  the  same  instant 
So,  it  may  be  said,  did  Lord  North.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  but  that 
most  amiable  nobleman  had  already  played  his  part  on  the  theatre  of 
parliament,  and  of  public  life.  Neither  his  health,  nor  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  great  offices  that  he  had  once  filled  in  that  assembly,  allow- 
ed him  to  attend  in  his  place,  except  on  occasions  of  emergency. 
Courtenay  approached  nearer  to  Sheridan  than  any  man  on  the  oppo- 
sition benches.  He  wanted  nevertheless  the  nice  touch  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  "  School  for  Scandal."  Courtenay  might  be  said  to  bear 
to  Sheridan  the  place  and  the  analogy  which  is  found  in  antiquity  be- 
tween the  two  great  Roman  satirists ;— one,  the  elegant  writer  of  the 
Augustan  age ;  the  other,  formed  of  coarser  and  bolder  materials,  to 
lash  the  vices  of  the  time  of  Domitian.  Sheridan's  wit  extorted  no 
reply  from  ministers.  Pitt,  Dundas,  and  Lord  Mulgrave,  all  pre- 
served silence.  The  division,  however,  supplied  every  deficiency, 
Marsham's  motion  being  negatived  by  nearly  three  to  one.  It  became 
evident  that  the  spirit  of  reform  was  far  on  its  decline.  In  1782,  the 
proposition  would  have  been  carried  almost  without  debate  or  opposi- 
tion. 

Among  the  individuals  who  spoke  against  it  on  that  evening  was 
Sir  Charles  Middleton,  comptroller  of  the  navy,  and  member  for 
Rochester.  I  principally  mention  him  here,  because  he  forms  the 
most  extraordinary  instance  of  the  power  of  that  goddess,  whose 
divinity  is  denied  by  Juvenal,  wh^ch  can  be  found  throughout  the  long 
reign  of  George  the  Third.  He  possessed  plain  sound  sense,  an  un- 
exceptionable moral  character,  and  high  professional  merit;  having 
risen  with  distinction  to  the  rank  of  an  admiral,  and  having  likewise 
been  created  a  baronet  as  early  as  the  year  1781.  Down  to  1791  he 
continued  to  occupy  Ihe  post  of  comptroller  of  the  navy,  which  he 
quitted  with  great  rqJutation,  retiring  from  public  life  and  service  to 
his  seat  at  Barham,  in  Kent  His  career  of  ambition  seemed  to  be 
then  terofiinated.  But  Fortune  manifested  in  his  person  her  empire 
over  human  affairs.  Lord  Melville  being  impeached  in  the  spring  of 
1805,  and  thereby  rendered  incapable  of  longer  remaining  at  the  head 
of  the  admiralty,  it  became  necessary  without  loss  of  time  to  supply 
the  vacancy.     Nor  was  the  selection  easy;  since,  on  one  hand,  the 
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person  chosen  to  fill  so  important  a  department^  in  a  time  of  imminent 
national  danger,  was    required   to   possess  conspicuous   recognized 
ability  in  the  line  of  his  profession,  united,  on  the  other,  with  the 
most  steady  as  well  as  implicit  adherence  to  ministers.     These  quali- 
ties were  found  in  Sir  Charles  Middleton.     He  joined  to  them  a  third 
recommendation;  his  mother,  Helen  Dundas,  having  been  a  relative 
of  Lord  Melville.     I  believe  they  stood  in  the  degree  of  second  cou- 
sins to  each  other.     Sir  Charles  Middleton,  who  many  years  earlier, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  had  retreated  from  official  life,  and  who  little 
expected  to  be  called  back  to  it,  found  himself,  at  seventy-nine,  sum- 
moned to  fill  the  high  post  from  which  his  friend  was  driven.     His 
advanced  age  formed  no  impediment,  as  his  faculties  remained  unim- 
paired.    The  dignity  of  a  privy  counsellor  and  a  cabinet  minister;  the 
British  peerage,  with  remainder  to  his  daughter,  he  having  no  male 
issue;  together  with  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  admiralty; — all  these 
honours  and  emoluments  extended  themselves  to  the  feet  of  a  man 
verging  towards  fourscore.    He  proved  himself  not  unworthy  of  them. 
He  continued,  indeed,  only  about  nine  or  ten  months  in  his  elevated 
situation;  but  during  that  short  period  took  place  the  illustrious  vic- 
tory of  Trafalgar.     Lord  Barham  survived  till  the  year  1813,  dying 
at  the  very  protracted  period  of  eighty-seven  years.     Edwin  Lascel- 
les,  Sir  James  Peachey,  and  Welbore  Ellis,  had  all  passed  their  seven- 
tieth year,  when  respectively  sent  up  to  the  house  of  lords.    But  they 
form  no  parallel  to  the  instance  before  us,  which,  considered  under  its 
various  aspects,  may  not  be  again  realized  in  the  lapse  of  many  ages. 

•dpril. — Burke, Ik  bringing  forward  the  impeachment  of  Hastings, 
was  actuated  by  some  of  the  most  elevated,  but  likewise  by  some  of 
the  least  commendable,  motives  or  feelings  that  can  meet  in  man.   He 
always  reminded  me  of  the  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  sees  in  his 
.dream,  recorded  by  the  prophet  Daniel ;  ^^  whose  brightness  was  excel- 
lent,''  and  whose  "head  was  of  fine  gold;*'  but  whose  "feet  were 
part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay."     Great  inconsistencies  and  contradic- 
tions unquestionably  met  in  Burke.     Like  the  celebrated  Bishop  of 
Chiapa,  whose  life  was  passed  in  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  natives  of  the  New  World,  and  to  bring  to  justice  the  Spaniards 
who  tyrannized  or  massacred  them;  so  Burke,  during  many  years, 
endeavoured  to  rescue  the  inhabitants  of  Hindostan  from  British  seve- 
rities or  extortions.     Nor  do  I  mean  to  deny  that  he  was  impelled  by 
very  benign  and  enlarged  principles ;  but  they  became  mingled  in 
their  course  with  much  infirmity.     His  resentments,  enmities,  and 
prejudices,  assuming  the  appearance  of  virtue,  often  obscured  his  judg- 
ment, irritated  his  temper,  and  rendered  him  frequently  inaccessible 
to  candour  or  to  reason.     Even  his  private  pecftiary  embarrassments 
contributed  to  sharpen  his  disposition.     The  pay-office,  which  he  had 
twice  occupied,  without  retaining  it  beyond  a  few  months,  had  left 
painful  recollections  in  his  mind.     I  believe  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham did  not  bequeath  him  any  testamentary  mark  of  regard,  except 
cancelling  the  sum  due  to  him  from  Burke.     Old  age  was  fast  ad- 
vancing, and  no  prospect  of  a  return  to  power    presented   itself. 
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Though  he  was  not  encumbered  with  a  numerous  family,  yet  he  had 
one  son,  in  whom  he  beheld  every  virtue  and  every  talent,  while 
other  persons  saw  in  him  only  a  young  man  of  common  ability.  For 
his  advancement  and  establishment  in  life,  Burke  felt  intense  anxiety. 
All  these  circumstances  combined  to  bereave  liim  of  that  complacency 
and  suavity,  which  office,  prosperity,  and  wealth  are  formed  to  prp- 
duee.  If  the  coalition  administration  had  retained  possession  of  tlie 
government,  and  of  course  Burke  had  continued  to  occupy  Rigby's 
place,  with  its  splendid  emoluments,  Hastings  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  recalled,  with  marks  of  ministerial  censure :  but  I  greatly 
question  whether  the  paymaster  of  the  forces  would,  in  opposition  to  - 
the  king's  opinions,  have  drawn  up  and  presented  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  him.  We  have  seen  how  easily  Burke  was  induced  to 
lay  aside  his  intentions  of  impeaching  Lord  North  in  1782,  as  soon  as 
that  nobleman  relinquished  his  place.  Yet,  if  Hastings  had  oppressed, 
he  had  not  lost  an  empire. 

Fox,  in  lending  his  powerful  co-operation  towards  the  prosecution, 
participated  in  no  degree  the  antipathies  of  Burke :  he  was  com- 
posed of  more  malleable  materials.  Exclusion  from  place,  aggravated 
by  poverty,  had  neither  rendered  him  bitter  nor  implacable.  But, 
during  successive  years,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  declaim  against 
Hastings,  whose  policy  he  considered  as  ambitious,  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  conquest,  oppressive,  and  even  sanguinary  in  certain 
instances.  He  could  not  retract  his  declarations  on  these  points,  even 
if  he  had  wished  to  do  it  As  little  could  he  abandon  Burke,  or  leave 
him  unaided,  to  carry  on  the  impeachment  Sitch  a  line  of  conduct, 
which  must  have  divided  them  for  ever,  would  have  produced  a  fatal 
schism  in  the  party.  It  was,  moreover,  evident  that  whichever  side 
ministers  took,  whether  they  protected  or  sacrificed  Hastings,  they 
must  encounter  great  embarrassments.  By  sheltering  him,  they 
would  incur  the  odium  of  shielding  from  enquiry  and  punishment  a 
great  public  functionary  accused  of  enormous  crimes.  By  delivering 
up  to  the  rage  of  his  enemies  a  man  who  had  preserved  India,  at  the 
very  time  when  we  lost  America,  and  of  whose  public  merits  the  king 
entertained  so  high  an  opinion,  they  might  risk  the  royal  displeasure, 
with  all  its  consequences.  Fox  himself  had  been  wrecked  by  the 
East  India  bill;  and  Pitt  might  commit  a  similar  error.  These 
motives,  as  I  have  always  conceived,  more  than  any  thorough  convic- 
tion of  Hastings's  criminality,  propelled  Fox  to  support  the  impeach- 
ment Hastings  himself,  as  I  know,  was  fully  persuaded  that  Fox 
had  said,  ^*  I  would  rather  be  the  defender  than  the  accuser  of  the  late 
governor-general.'*  Even  though  he  should,  however,  have  uttered 
such  a  sentiment,  which  is  very  possible, — for  he  was  often  imprudent 
and  unguarded, — yet  it  would  prove  nothing  in  the  present  question. 
But  I  am  nevertheless  of  opinion,  that  if  Lord  Pigot  or  Lord  Macart- 
ney, with  both  of  whom  Fox  was  intimately  connected,  had  been 
accused,  as  governors  of  Madras,  with  the  commission  of  acts  similar 
to  those  attributed  to  Hastings,  instead  of  joining  to  prosecute  and 
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punish,  he  would,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  have  extended  to  them  assist- 
ance and  protection. 

No  man  could  doubt,  after  Sheridan's  own  confession,  made  in  the 
house  of  commons,  scarcely  four  weeks  earlier,  that  lie  would  will- 
ingly have  extended  iiOfMinity  and  oblivion  to  Hastings.  His  own 
principles  of  moral  action  were  too  relaxed,  to  impel  him  on  a  parlia- 
mentary prosecution  for  measures  which,  even  if  culpable,  were 
adopted  under  circumstances  of  great  public  exigency,  where  the 
existence  of  our  East  India  dominions  was  at  stake.  In  bending  all 
the  charms  of  his  persuasive  eloquence,  as  he  did,  to  prove  Hastings's 
•criminality  before  his  judges  in  Westminster-hall,  Sheridan  only  acted 
from  a  spirit  of  party,  sustained  by  attachment  to  Fox.  Probably  he 
was  not  insensible  to  the  display  of  his  talents  likewise,  on  such  a 
theatre,  before  an  audience  composed  of  both  sexes,  including  all  that 
was  dignified  in  Great  Britain.  But  Sheridan  partook  neither  of  the 
elevated  feelings  of  Burke,  nor  had  imbibed  his  prejudices,  nor  was 
actuated  by  his  personal  resentments. 

Widely  difiTerent  were  the  motives  which  impelled  Francis.  In 
his  bosom  appeared  to  be  concentrated  all  the  hostile  recollections 
which  our  nature  can  cherish  against  any  individual.  During  succes- 
sive years  he  had,  in  concert  with  Clavering  and  Monson,  opposed 
Hastings's  measures  in  BengaL  After  the  decease  of  his  two  col- 
leagues in  the  supreme  council,  he  had  continued  the  same  systematic 
resistance  to  the  governor-general.  Private  enmity  became  super- 
added to  political  diCTerence  of  opinion;  they  went  out,  fought,  and 
Francis  was  wounded.  Time  seemed  to  have  diffused^  no  balm  into 
the  wound  ;  it  remained  still  fresh  as  on  the  day  when  it  had  been 
inflicted.  His  own  words,  on  the  supposition  that  Francis  was 
Junius^  addressed  to  Sir  William  Draper,  might  be  justly  applied  to 
himself:  ^^Ifl  understand  your  character,"  says  Junius,  ^Hhereis  in 
your  own  breast  a  repository  in  which  your  resentments  may  be  safely 
laid  up  for  future  occasions,  and  preserved  without  the  hazard  of  dimi- 
nution.''  With  equal  truth  it  might  have  been  maintained  of  Francis, 
that  all  his  animosities  lived  and  breathed  in  his  speeches,  unallayed 
by  the  lapse  of  years.  Nor  could  he  plead,  like  Burke,  that  poverty 
had  chilled  his  blood,  or  rendered  it  acrimonious.  Francis  brought 
home  from  the  East  a  very  ample,  or  rather  a  splendid  competence; 
and  while  Burke  occupied,  when  in  London,  a  small  lodging  in 
Charles  Street,  St  James's  Square,  Francis  inhabited  a  house  in 
Upper  Harley  Street,  from  which  he  subsequently  removed  to  a  noble 
mansion  in  St  James's  Square.  Such  was  the  difference  which  for- 
tune had  established  between  these  two  distinguished  men.  I  never 
accounted  Lord  North  among  the  number  of  Hastings's  prosecutors, 
though  he  lent  his  name  to  the  impeachment 

5th  and  6th  •dpril, — ^Two  conversations,  rather  than  debates,  took 
place  at  this  time  relative  to  the  deficiency  in  the  civil  list,  which 
amounted,  as  I  have  already  observed,  to  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  Powis,  after  commenting  with  asperity  on  the 
causes  that  had  produced  such  a  debt,  mentioned  the  expensive  and 
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inefficient  embassy  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  as  meriting  reprehension. 
It  appeared  that  no  less  a  sum  than  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  had 
been  expended  on  that  useless  and  premature  appointment  Nor  did 
EMen's  mission  to  Paris  escape  censure,  though  every  part  of  the 
house  joined  with  the  minister  in  acknowledging  his  aptitude  for  such 
a  negociation.  Sheridan  and  Fox  availed  themselves  of  the  occasion, 
for  bringing  to  public  notice  the  establishment  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ;  no  doubt  with  a  view  to  sound  the  inclinations  of  parliament 
upon  the  subject  They  represented  that  fifty  thousand  pounds  a 
year  constituted  an  income  utterly  inadequate  to  support  his  dignity. 
"  In  touching  on  a  matter  of  such  delicacy,"  observed  Fox,  "  it  is  not  * 
so  much  from  motives  of  gratitude  for  the  confidence  with  which  that 
royal  personage  honours  me,  nor  from  the  affection  excited  by  his 
amiable  qualities,  as  from  my  conviction  that  the  dignity  of  the  crown, 
and  even  the  national  advantage,  require  that  the  heir-apparent  should 
be  enabled  to  live,  not  merely  in  ease,  but  in  splendour.  Under 
George  the  First,  when  the  civil  list  amounted  only  to  seven  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  the 
Second,  had  an  allowance  of  one  hundred  thousand  ;  and  now,  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  suppressions  made  in  the  king's  household,  the 
civil  list  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  nine  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  only  fifty  thousand  are  given  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
If  his  majesty,  as  is  evident  by  the  demand  of  this  evening,  cannot 
make  the  former  sum  cover  his  expenses,  how  can  it  be  expected  that . 
his  royal  highness  is  to  live  upon  the  last-mentioned  income  ?  I  well 
know  that  the  late  Prince  of  Wales,  Frederick,  had  at  first  no  larger 
establishment ;  but  it  was  soon  augmented,  and  the  expences  of  every 
article  of  life  are  prodigiously  encreased  since  that  period." 

These  facts  and  arguments,  which  appeared  to  me  at  the  time,  and 
still  impress  me,  as  full  of  weight,  made  no  impression  on  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  Entrenching  himself  behind  the  throne,  he 
replied  that  **  he  was  not  instructed  to  make  any  communication  to 
the  house,  respecting  the  branches  of  the  royal  family  ;  and  that  he 
should  avoid  the  presumption  of  expressing  any  private  opinion  upon 
the  subject"  Not  a  single  county  member,  nor  country  gentleman 
of  any  description,  rose  to  support  Fox's  representations.  One  indi- 
vidual only.  Alderman  Newnham,  a  member  for  the  city  of  London, 
stated  his  conviction  that  the  sum  allowed  to  the  heir-apparent  was 
universally  regarded  as  unequal  to  the  maintenance  of  his  dignity. 
Fox,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  admitted  that  the  only  becoming 
mode  of  bringing  the  business  before  the  house  would  be  by  a  mes- 
sage from  the  crown.  *^  I  hope,"  added  he,  ^'  that  ministers  will  so 
advise  his  majesty  ;  but,  if  they  do  not,  I  pledge  myself  that  I  will,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  before  the  end  of  the  session,  lay  the  matter 
before  this  assembly."  Pitt  remained  silent  Unquestionably,  an 
economical  Prince  of  Wales,  or  a  Prince  of  Wales  deeply  penetrated 
with  a  sense  of  his  duties,  might  have  subsisted  on  the  allowance 
made  him,  however  unequal  it  was  to  a  display  of  magnificence.    But 
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Carlton-housc  exhibited  a  perpetual  scene  of  excess,  unrestrained  by 
any  wise  superintendence.  Entertainments  of  the  most  expensive 
description ;  architectural  decorations  and  embellishments,  made  on 
a  scale  of  extraordinary  splendour; — these  gratifications  demanded 
adequate  funds  for  theixhcupport  A  large  debt  began  to  accumulate, 
which  speedily  subjected  his  royal  highness  to  many  of  the  inconve- 
niences, and  to  some  of  the  disgraces,  incurred  by  ordinary  debtors. 
His  friends  and  adherents  filled  the  capital  with  complaints  of  the  in- 
adequate allowance  made  him :  but  the  king,  who  well  knew  that  an 
augmentation  of  his  income  would  only  tend  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  opposition  ;  and  who  perhaps  suspected  that  some  part  of  it 
might  find  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  Fox,  or  of  Sheridan ;  remained 
inflexible  on  the  subject 

11/A  and  \2th  JipriL — No  individual  connected  with  government 
performed,  during  the  course  of  the  session,  a  more  important,  useful, 
and  conspicuous  part,  than  Jenkinson.  I  do  not  except  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  himself  from  this  observation.  Jenkinson  could  sup- 
port indeed  no  comparison  whatever  with  Pitt  in  eloquence ;  but  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  trade,  matured  by  experience,  and  by  commu- 
nications with  every  source  of  information,  rendered  him  an  invalu- 
able support  to  ministers.  The  cry  of  secret  injluencej  which  during 
Lord  North's  administration  made  Jenkinson  unpopular,  had  become 
almost  extinct,  while  his  talents  rose  every  day  in  the  public  estima- 
,  lion.  Before  the  end  of  March  he  brought  forward  a  proposition  for 
regulating  the  Newfoundland  fishery ;  an  object  become  doubly  valu- 
able to  Great  Britain  since  our  recent  loss  of  the  Trans-Atlantic  co- 
lonies. In  developing  the  actual  state  of  that  branch  of  national 
wealth,  and  defining  the  principles  on  which  alone  it  could  hencefor- 
ward be  retained  against  the  rivalties  of  other  nations,  he  showed  his 
profound  acquaintance  with  the  subject  Instructed  by  the  recent 
emancipation  of  America,  he  pointed  out  the  danger  of  colonizing 
Newfoundland  ;  which,  if  treated  as  a  colony,  he  said,  would  infallibly 
follow  in  a  few  years  the  example  of  New  England ;  recommending 
an  opposite  system  of  policy,  as  the  only  mode  of  preserving  the 
fisheries.  Sir  Grey  Cooper,  who  since  Eden's  defection  supplied  in 
some  measure  his  place,  not  only  concurred  on  every  point  with 
Jenkinson,  but  passed  the  highest  encomiums  on  his  sound  views  of 
commercial  prosperity.  No.  opposition  arose  from  any  part  of  the 
house* 

Previous  to  the  Easter  recess,  he  exhibited  two  other  equally 
striking  proofs  of  ability.  The  first  of  these  propositions,  which  had 
for  its  object  a  revisal  of  the  trade  and  navigation  laws,  enabled  him 
to  display  a  wonderful  extent  of  information.  Having  traced  the 
origin  and  progress  of  those  laws,  their  operation  on  our  commerce, 
and  their  present  defects,  he  finally  suggested  the  alterations  necessary 
to  be  made  in  the  system.  His  views  and  reflections  were  equally 
enlarged,  as  they  were  consoling  to  the  nation.  ^^  If  proper  means,'' 
he  observed,  ^^  could  be  devised  for  securing  to  Great  Britain  the  na- 
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vigation  trade ;  though  we  had  recently  lost  a  vast  dominion  in  A  me- 
rica,  we  might  almost  be  said  to  have  gained  an  empire.''  All  his 
plans  appeared  to  be  so  beneficial,  and  he  manifested  so  much  readi- 
ness to  submit  them  to  the  severest  examination,  not  only  of  the 
house,  but  of  every  merchant  in  the  kingdom,  previous  to  their  final 
adoption,  that  they  experienced  no  impediment — ^The  last  proof  of 
talent  exhibited  by  Jenkinson  at  this  time,  was  in  laying  open  the 
state  of  the  Greenland  fishery ;  which  he  performed  in  the  same  lucid, 
well-digested,  and  perspicuous  manner,  accompanied  with  details  of 
the  most  minute  description.  The  measure  that  he  proposed,  though 
it  gave  rise  to  a  lone  discussion,  yet  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority. ' 
It  was  not,  indeed,  from  Fox,  or  from  Fox*s  friends,  that  any  objec- 
tions to  the  plan  arose.  The  doubts  started  came  from  other  quarters, 
and  originated  principally  in  local  feelings  or  prejudices.  Jenkinson's 
abilities  extorted  universal  respect,  and  rendered  it  evident  that  the 
favour  which  he  had  enjoyed  during  so  many  years  at  St  .'James's, 
reposed  on  better  foundations  than  the  servile  assiduities  of  a  courtier, 
or  the  capricious  predilection  of  a  king. 

26th  JipriL — The  impeachment  of  Hastings  now  began  to  engage, 
and  to  absorb,  universal  attention.  Burke  having  delivered  in  two 
more  charges  against  him,  and  promising  to  produce  others  v^ithout 
loss  of  time,  Major  Scott  instantly  presented  a  petition  on  the  part  of 
the  late  governor-general.  Its  filject,  which  was  ^^  to  obtain  the  per- 
mission of  being  heard  in  his  defence  against  the  several  articles,  and 
to  be  allowed  a  copy  of  them,"  gave  rise  to  a  most  animated  debate. 
Conclusions  diametrically  opposite  were  drawn  %y  Fox  and  by  Pitt 
from  the  same  premises  ;  the  latter  expressing  his  assent  to  the  prayer 
of  the  petition,  as  founded  on  precedents  extracted  from  the  Journals. 
Fox,  though  he  did  not  oppose  the  motion  for  hearing  Hastings  in  his 
defence,  yet  loudly  inveighed  against  granting  him  copies  of  the 
charges.  While  this  contest  tiok  place,  a  sort  of  episode  suddenly 
diverted,  during  a  considerable  time,  the  attention  of  the  assembly 
from  Hastings  to  an  unexpected  quarter.  Martin,  member  for  Tewks- 
bury,  a  man  whom  I  have  already  had  9Ccasion  more  than  once  to 
mention ;  whose  views  were  confined,  but  always  inflexibly  upright ; 
interposed  in  the  discussion.  ^<  I  have  not  as  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,"  said 
he^  ^^  made  up  my  mind  on  the  present  subject ;  but,  whenever  this 
prosecution  shall  be  disposed  of,  there  still  remains  one  to  be  under- 
taken in  justice  to  the  country.  I  allude  to  the  noble  lord  in  the 
blue  ribband,  who  has  repeatedly  challenged  enquiry.  I  have  long 
thought  that  such  an  enquiry  ought  to  be  instituted.  So  unfortunate, 
however,  has  been  the  stiate  of  party  during  several  years,  that  the 
noble  lord  well  knows  nt  may  bid  the  country  do  thatf  which  the 
dignity  of  this  house,  and  my  respect  for  thenij  prohibits  me  men" 
tioning^  within  these,  wall^y  Lord  North,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
would  probably  have  met  the  attack  of  Martin  with  his  characteristic 
i^t  and  humour ;  weapons  which  he  had  always  at  command,  and 
with  which  he  had  already  gently  chastized  his  present  adversary,  to 

9^ 
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the  no  small  entertainment  of  the  audience,  when  formerly  aasailed 
by  him  on  the  same  topic.  £ut  the  affront  was  conveyed  in  words  so 
indecorous,  as  induced  him  to  prefer  a  more  grave  reply.  Rising  as 
soon  as  Martin  finished,  he  complained  that  ^^  allusions  made  in 
gross  and  vulgar  language^^  should  thus  be  reiterated ;  equally 
unworthy  of  the  house  to  hear,  and  indecent  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual by  whom  they  were  uttered.  He  then  called  on  men  of  every 
description,  to  say  whether  the  majority  of  that  house,  the  actual  mi- 
nisters, or  any  of  the  great  authorities  in  existence,  could  be  considered 
so  partial  to  him,  as  to  shield  him  from  impeachment  if  he  merited  it? 
'  The  weapon  which  Lord  North  disdained  or  declined  to  use,  Burke 
however  took  up,  wielding  it  with  equal  easeimd  effect  *^  I  sincerely 
wish,'^  observed  he,  ^^  that  the  bird  who  uniformly  sings  one  and  the 
same  tune  would  take  it  in  a  gentler  key.  The  cuckooes  note,  I  grant, 
is  uniform  ;  but  it  is  gentle.  Now,  though  the  bird  in  question  can 
only  sing  one  note,  and  that  note,  like  the  cuckoo's,  ungracious  to  the 
married  coalition  ear;  yet  the  house  will  thank  him  for  correcting 
'the  harshness  of  his  song,  and  for  giving  it  in  a  milder  tone.^' 

Having  by  this  pleasantry  turned  the  laugh  against  Martin,  Burke 
resumed  his  serious  demeanour.  ^^  As  to  the  prosecution  of  the  noble 
lord  seated  near  me,"  continued  he,  ^  whatever  I  might  have  once 
intended,  I  should  not  now  be  prompt  to  impeach  a  person  whom  I 
am  so  happy  as  to  rank  among  mylriends.  Besides,  when  I  look 
opposite,  and  see  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who  has  declared 
systematically  against  all  retrospect  on  other  national  concerns,  I  dare 
not  undertake  it ;  ei^ecially  on  beholding  the  two  powerful  supporters 
between  whom  he  is  placed  this  evening."  Dundas  sate  on  Pitt's 
right  hand,  and  Jenkinson  on  his  left  '^  Three  such  opponents  would 
awe  me  into  silence.  I  will  however  confess,  that  thinking  the  mea- 
sures pursued  during  the  contest  with  America  dangerous  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  pernicious,  I  had  at  of^  time  drawn  up  seven  distinct 
articles  o/impeachment  But,  only  one  among  them  in  any  degree 
affected  the  noble  lord.  When  I  found  the  system  relinquished,  I 
forgot  the  past  evils.  The  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  hideai  advised 
me  to  abandon  all  idea  of  impeachment ^  and  took  from  me  the 
papers,  I  have  since  vainly  endeavoured  to  find  them,^^  In  the 
disclosure  thus  made  relative  to  Lord  Rockingl^am,  much  secret  his- 
tory was  divulged.  It  became  evident  that  Burke's  patron  saw  the 
impossibility  of  Separating  the  sovereign  from  his  minister ;  Greorge 
the  Third,  from  Lord  North.  In  fact,  every  man  of  common  infor- 
mation knew  that  the  American  war  was  waged  and  maintained  by 
his  majesty,  far  more  than  by  his  ministers:  He  supported  and  pro- 
pelled the  cabinet,  who,  on  the  other  hand,*  had  good  experience  of 
his  firmness.  An  attempt  therefore  to  bring  Lord  North,  or  Lord 
George  Germain,  or  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  t^the  block,  must  have 
rent  in  pieces  the  whole  frame  of  Lord  RocSnngham's  government 
For  the  king  would  never  have  imitated  the  example  of  Charles  the 
First  towards  Lord  Strafford.     His  principles  would  not  have  allowed 
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him  to  incur  his  own  reprobation  or  contempt  This  fact  the  marquis 
well  knew,  as  he  did  equally  Burke^s  violence  and  intractability;  In 
order,  therefore,  to  disarm  a  man  whom  he  could  not  altogether  go- 
vern by  reason,  or  control  by  authority,  he  got  possession  of  the 
fapers  in  question,  which  he  subsequently  withheld,  or  destroyed, 
f  Fox  and  Burke  had  possessed  the  marquis's  prudence,  combined 
with  his  moderation,  they  might  not  have  passed  nearly  their  whole 
lives  on  the  opposition  bench. 

It  being  at  length  carried  without  any  division,  that  Hastings  should 
be  heard  in  his  defence,  and  that  copies  of  the  charges  should  be 
granted  him ;  a  new  debate  arose  respecting  the  mode  and  order  of 
proceeding.  Kenyon  strongly  maintained  that  the  house  ought  not  to 
advance  another  step  in  the  prosecution,  till  the  late  governor-general 
had  been  brought  before  them :  while  Jenkinson,  who  hitherto  could 
only  be  said  to  have  taken  an  indirect  part  in  his  favour,  now  rising, 
decidedly  objected  to  the  reception  of  evidence.  Thus  opposed, 
Burke  gave  way  to  all  the  acrimony  and  irritation  of  his  character. 
He  who,  whan  Lorfl  North  was  attacked  by  Martin,  could  call  ridi-. 
cule  to  his  aid,  and  press  into  his  service  Shakspeare's  ^^  cuckoo  song,'' 
let  loose  upon  Kenyon  and  Jenkinson  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  indig- 
nation. ''The  learned  gentleman,"  exclaimed  he,  addressing  his 
observations  to  the  master  of  the  rolls,  ''  may  repeat  his  practice  of 
embarrassing  the  discussion ;  of  varying  his  opinion,  and  suggesting 
different  advice  according  to  circumstances:  I  will  not  iftbandon  the 
cause.  I  consider  one  arm  as  already  lopped 'off.  If  I  lose  a  leg,  I 
will  nevertheless  persevere.  Even  if  deprived  of  both,  I  will  fight, 
like  Witherington,  on  my  stumps."  Towards  Jenkinson  he  was  still 
more  personal.  ''  Judging  from  all  that  I  have  heard  on  the  present 
evening,"  said  Burke,  "  I  fear  it  is  intended  to  quash  the  prosecution. 
It  is  indeed  evident,  by  the  language  of  a  gentleman  w^o  is  commonly 
supposed  to  have  been  the  sinister  adviser  of  his  majesty; — ^though 
I  by  no  means  assert  the  fact,  or  that  he  ever  offered  other  than  good 
advice ; — ^it  is  however  evident  that  one  half  of  my  charges  are  al- 
ready struck  with  the  dead  palsy." — **  The  failure  of  the  charges  is 
impossible.  They  contain  matter  which  no  sophistry  can  defeat  If 
therefore  the  house  shall  think  proper  to  crush  the  proceeding,  the 
disgrace  will  be  theirs,  and  not  mine.  I  have  done  my  duty;  and 
disabled  as  I  may  be,  I  will  persevere."  • 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  discussion,  when  ^o  gentlemen  of  the 
long  robe  successively  addressed  the  house.  The  first,  Bearcroft, 
though  encumbered  with  a  mass  of  flesh,  possessed  great  intellectual 
powers,  and  looked  forward  coi^fidentty  to  the  highest  honours  of  his 
profession ;  which  he  would  probably  have  reached,  if  his  career  had 
not  been  cut  short  by  death.  Viewing  the  case,  not  through  the 
optics  of  a  moralist,  but  with  the  eye  of  a  statesman,  he  endeavoured 
to  convince  his  audience,  that  the  late  governor-general  might  prove 
the  accusations  to  be  altogether  irrelevant,  or  at  least  destitute  of  cri- 
minality.     Widely  opposite  were  the  opinion^  delivered  by  Hardinge, 
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solicitor-general  to  the  queen ;  who  having  denied  that  the  charges 
were  in  any  d^ree  unintelligible^  while  at  the  same  time  he  admitted 
that  they  were  diffuse ;  "  With  respect/*  continued  he,  "  to  the  argu- 
ment, that  ^ven  although  imputation^  so  serious  could  be  proved,  yet 
they  might  and  would  be  overbalanced  by  the  public  services  of  the 
accused  person,  I  can  subscribe  to  no  such  doctrine.  Never  will  I 
admit  the  justification,  which  in  technical  phrase  is  denominated  a 
set'Offj  to  form  any  legitimate  defence !  In  cases  of  a  criminal  na- 
ture, or  where  specific  delinquency  can  be  proved,  no  set-off  will 
satisfy  my  mind.  I  remember,  many  years  ago,  a  proceeding  similar 
to  the  present,  in  which  the  sort  of  balance  now  pleaded  was  success- 
fully urged,  but  greatly,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  disgrace  of  this  as- 
sembly. The  case  to  which  I  allude,  was  that  prosecution  commenced 
against  an  individual  of  high  rank  and  character  at  the  time;  and 
who,  though  now  no  more,  yet  still  maintains  a  great  name  in  the 
world.  The  facts,  and  those  too  of  an  enormous  description,  were 
proved.  But,  an  honourable  general,  and  a  noble  lord,  have  yet 
^an  account  to  settle,  for  having  admit  ted.  the  whole  tckbe  done  away 
by  a  set-off.  I  date  from  that  circumstance,  every  event  which  has 
sinpe  taken  place  injurious  to  the  national  character  in  the  East" 
This  most  pointed  allusion  to  Lord  North'i)  and  General  Burgoyne's 
conduct,  when  Lord  Clive  was  criminally  attacked  in  the  hous^  pro- 
.duced  no  ordinary  sensation,  they  being  both  present:  but  it  did  not 
provoke  from  either  of  them  any  notice  or  reply.  •  On  the  division, 
it  was  nevertheless  determined  to  hear  no  more  witnesses  till  Hastiifgs 
should  have  appeared  at  the  bar.  It  would  be  nugatory  to  deny  that 
Hardinge's  opinions  were  not  merely  heard  with  respect,  but  sunk 
deep  into  the  public  mind.  All  those  persons  who  considered  Hast- 
ings's actions  as  amenable  to  the  bar  of  private  conscience,  or  to 
parliamentary  enquiry,  rather  than  as  measures  of  state  which  cir- 
cumstances aumorized ;  necessarily  adopted  the  standard  of  moral 
rectitude  and  justice,  as  the  only  criterion  of  his  future  acquittal  or 
condemnation. 

\st  May. — ^These  preliminary  steps  being  adjusted,  Mr.  Hastings 
made  his  appearance  before  the  house.  Curiosity,  stimulated  by  en- 
mity, or  by  friendship,  in  many  individuals,  procured  dn  the  occasion 
a  very  numerous  attendance.  His  entrance  excited  a  strong  and  a 
gineral  emotion.  It  was  to  me  a  painful  spectacle  to  behold  a  man, 
who  during  twelve  years  l^d  governed  the  rich  and  extensive  pro- 
vinces of  Asia,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  to  Dehli, — and  who, 
without  a  metaphor,  might  be  said  to  have  occupied  the  throne  of 
Timur, — ^now,  when  his  period  of  life  seemed  to  demand  repose,  and 
when  hie  might  have  anticipated  honours  or  rewards,  dragged  before 
a  popular  assembly,  there  to  defend  himself  against  impeachment. 
His  person,  if  not  dignified,  was  interesting,  and  his  look  command- 
ing, as  if  accustomed  to  power.  In  thus  pleading  before  the  commons, 
he  lost  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  Lord  Clive,  and  by  Rumbold ;  who^ 
being  both  members  of- the  assembly  which  instituted  an  enquiry  into 
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their  public  coDduet,  couU  mix  -persoDallir  with  their  accusers,  reply 
to  tfieir  allegations  on  th6  moment,  and  correct  or  efface  any  unjust 
imputation.  Lord  Clive  had  moreover  secured  in  Wedderburn  an 
advocate  of  consummate  parliamAitary,  ^s  well  as  legal  talents.  Nor 
did  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold  want  a  powerftil  supporter  in  the  person  of 
Rigby,  who,  though  then  no  longer  paymaster  of  the  forces,  yet  well 
knew  the  modes  of  softening  animosities,  and  of  dexterously  remov- 
ing prejudices.  Lord  Maasfield,  the  archbishop  of  York,  the  chan- 
cellor, and  many  other  persons  of  the  highest  rank  or  consideration, 
strongly  attached  to  Hastings,  whatever  services  they  could  render 
him  elsewhere,  became  powerless  in  the  house  of  commqfis.  Jenkin- 
son,  Kenyon,  and  Bearcroft  might,  indeed,  each  be  regarded  as 
friendly;  but  they  wanted  the  personal  stimulus  by  which  Wedder- 
burn and  Rigby  had  been  propelled.  AH  these  circumstances  were 
not  duly  weighed  by  the  advisers  of  the  governor-general,  who  haying 
passed  his  b^t  years  out  of  his  native  country,  knew  London  and 
parliaf&ent  only  by  description. 

Burke  always  endeavoured  to  establish  a  similarity  between  the 
praetor  of  Sicily  accused  by  Cicero,  and  the  governor-general  im- 
peached by  himself.  It  would,  however,  have  been  much  eaaier  to 
demonstrate  the  contrast  exhibited  by  the  two  individuals.  Verres 
was  brought  before  the  Roman  senate  by  the  Sicilians  themselves,  for 
acts  of  rapine  and  oppressioni  Hayings  had  quitted  India  amidst  the 
affectionate  approbation  of  all  ranks,  Asiatic  as  well  as  European. 
Verres  returned  to  Rome  laden  with  wealth,  of  which  he  expended 
a  considerable  portion  in  procuring  defenders.  Hastings  revisited 
England,'  not  indeed  poor,,  but  with  only  a  moders^te  competence ; 
while  Barwell,  though  onlj9  a  contemporary  member  of  the  supreme 
council,  had  amassed  some  hundred  thousands.  Even  Francis  was  a 
far  richer  man  than  the  governor-general.  The  acts  of  rapacity  or 
extortion  committed  by  the  Roman  were  perpetrated  from  base  and 
sordid  motives ;  while  the  Englishman,  even  in  those  fines  which  he 
imposed  or  levied  on  the  princes  of  Indostan,  carried  the  sunuj^ 
raised  into  the  company's  treasury.  Lastly,  Verres,  conscious  offis 
enormities,  and  anticipating  his  final  condemnation,  dared  not  abide 
the  issue  of  his  trial,  but,  quitting  Italy,  became  an  exile.  Hastings, 
on  the  contrary,  after  presenting  for  many  years  a  political  mark, 
against  which  the  greatest  talents  and  eloquence  of  the  country  di- 
rected its  keenest  shafts,  was-acquitted  by  his  judges.  Between  Verres 
and  Rumbold  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  there  existed  great  anal- 
ogy. If  we  would  seek  in  antiquity  any  case  bearing  a  stroogtt*esem- 
blanc*e  to  that  of  Hastings  anfong  us,  we  must  remount  more  than  four 
centuries  beyond  the  Christian  aera.  Pericles,  accused  of  mismanage- 
mept  in  conducting  the  military  and  civil  affairs  of  Athens  entrusted  ' 
to  his  guidance,  pleading  his  cause  befojje  the  Athenian  people,  pre- 
sents some  points  that  recall  to  our  minds  the  governor-general  of 
Bengal.  On  the  present  occasion,  every  mark  of  attention  and  ^con- 
sideration was  shown  by  the  house  of  commons  to  Mstings,  compa- 
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tible  with  the  forms  of  tha\  assembly.  Heiwas  allowed  a  chair  ;^and 
a  son  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  who  had  ibrmerly  been  resident  at 
Benares,  attended  on  him,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  him  with  the 
documents  or  papers  requi^i^  to  hi^  justification.  In  reply  to  his  re- 
quest of  being  permitted  to  Jssist  his  memory  by  reading  his  answer 
to  the  charges  exhibited,  the  Speaker  informed  him  that  he  was  at 
libert;^  to  avail  himself  of  any  aid  which  he  might  judge  necessary 
for  his  defence. 

Having  first  returned  his  acknowledgments  to  the  house  for  their 
indulgence  in  hearing  him  at  so  early  a  stage  of  the  prosecution,  he 
then  proce^ed  to  read  his  exculpation.  But  its  effect  on  a  popular 
assembly  accustomed  to  splendid  displays  of  eloquence,  was  tame  and 
tedious  after  the  lapse  of  the  first  hour.  He  began  by  remarking  on 
the  singularity  of  the  present  proceeding,  instituted  against  a  man 
who  haid  received  from  his  employers  the  most  unequivocal  and  flat- 
tering testimonies  of  their  satisfaction.  ^^  I  left  Bengal,"  said  he, 
^^  followed  by  the  loudest  proofs  of  ^oiniversal  gratitude ;  and  Ance  I 
landed  in  England,  I  have  had  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  court  of 
directors  for  my  services  of  five-and-thirty  years.  Furnished  with 
such  proofs  of  the  approbation  of  those  for  whose  benefit  I  had  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  India,  it  did  not  occur  to  my  mind  that  any  other 
person  could  urge  an  accusation  against  me*  Much  less  did  I  conceive 
that  high  crimes  and  misdemeanooirs  could  be  alleged  in  this  house,  as 
grounds  for  my  impeachment  before  the  psers.  Doubtless,  in  the 
course  of  my  administration,  I  have  committed  many  errors;  but  I 
have  endeavoured  so  to  conduct  the  -government  of  India^  that  it 
might  prove  beneficial  to  the  company  at  honsic,  while  it  diffused  re- 
pose and  felicity  abroad.  I  am  conscioufl^Jiuct  by  standing  forward  as 
I  now  do,  I  may  furnish  proofs  of  my  own  misconduct  If,  however, 
it  is  desirable  to  disclose  the  facts  and  measures  that  took  place  while 
I  held  the  first  ofiice  in  Bengal,  I  wish  to  make  the  disclosure  in  this 
manner,  whatever  personal  disadvantages  may  accrue  from  it  to  my 
ca|ue,  during  the  course  of  the  present  proceedings." 

^»^hen  Hastings  had  concluded  his  general  observations  on  the  pro- 
secution, he  produced  separate  answers  to  each  of  the  charees.  But, 
as  his  own  powers  became  unequal  to  a  long  continuance  of  such  ex- 
ertion, he  soon  availed  himself  of  Mr.  Markham^s  assistance.  After 
more  than  five  hours  had  been  thus  employed,  during  which  time  a 
considerable  diminution  took  place  in  the  number  of  auditors,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moved  an  adjournment  On  the  ensuing 
day  liastings  resumed  his  defence ;  which  being  terminated,  he  was 
desired  to  withdraw.  Burke  then  brieflfy  addressed  the  house,  depre- 
cating any  comment  on  the  recent  justification,  as  altogether  prema* 
ture,  but  recommending  to  every  individual  present  a  deliberate  peru- 
sal of  the  whole  proceeding.  Not  a  word  was  uttered  in  reply,  It 
may  justly  be  questioned  whether  Hastings  was  well  advised  in  desii^ 
ing\o  be  heard  at  the  bar.  In  fact,  he  derived  no  advantage  firom  his 
personal  appe#ance.     How,  indeed,  could  be  expect  to  produce  con- 
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yiction  Id  the  minds  of  an  assembly  whose  members  possessed  collec- 
tively so  imperfect  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  policy,  or  government 
of  Hindostan ;  to  whom,  neither  the  Rohillas,  nor.  the  Rajah  of 
Benares/ nor  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  conveyed  any  definite  idea  ?  Hastr 
ings's  friends  amounted  only  to«n  inconsiderable  number,  not  exceed- 
ing probably  seventy;  though,  if  ministers  joined  them,  no  doubt 
could  be  entertaidfed  of  the  charges  being  rejected  by  a  great  majority. 
But  how  would  Pitt  and  Dundas  act?  What  criterion  of  merit  or 
demerit,  of  crime  or  of  innocence,  would  they  adopt?  Would  they 
jud^  on  the  general  principles,  or  on  detached  features,  of  the  go- 
vernor-general's public  conduct?  Would  Bearcroft's  or  Hardinge's, 
standard  be  preferred  ?  On  these  points  profound  ignorance  prevailed. 
Hastings's  adherents,  relying  nevertheless  on  the  favourable  senti- 
ments hitherto  exhibited  or  expressed  by  Pitt  towards  him  on  various 
occasions,  anticipated  with  sanguine  hopes,  that  whenever  the  sepa- 
rate charges  should  be  brought  forward,  the  minister  would  take  a 
decided  part  in  his  behalf.  A  short  time  demonstrated  how  erro- 
neously they  had  embraced  these  opinions. 

May. — London  presented  during  the  spring  of  1786  a  scene  of 
general  dissipation  at  the  west  end  of  the  lown.  All  the  gloom 
which  the  disasters  of  the  American  war  had  diffused  during  succes- 
sive years  over  the  capital,  seemed  to  have  dispersed  like  a  dream. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  then  in  the  prime  of  youth,  led  the  way  in 
every  species  of  pleasure,  and  in  many  species  of  excess.  His  father, 
aware  of  the  injury  which  such  an  example  might  produce  among  the 
younger  branches  of  his  family,  had  early  removed  his  second  and 
tliird  sons  from^  England:  Prince  Frederic  being  sent  in  December 
1781  to  Hanover;  while  William  Henry,  bred  to  the  navy,  pursued 
his  professional  career  at  a  distance  from  his  native  country.  Mrs. 
Fitzberbert,  commonly  regarded,  if  not  as  the  heir-apparent's  ti;(/e, 
yet  as  united  to  him  by  a  ceremony  substituted  in  place  of  a  legal 
marriage,  received  in  all  companies  the  consideration  and  respect 
which  the  sanctity  of  such  a  supposed  connexion  was  calculated  to 
inspire,  i  have  already  mentioned  that  she  was  in  her  second  widow- 
hood when  she  became  known  to  him.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
Edward  the  Black  f^rinc6  espoused  a  lady  who,  like  Mrs.  Fitzherbert, 
had  previously  given  her  hand  to  two  husbands.  "  The  fair  maid  of 
Kent,"  as  she  was  denominated,  mother  of  Ri<ikird  the  Second,  stood 
in  that  predicament  There  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  among  the 
kings,  and  in  the  royal  family  of  England,  an  extraordinary  <predilec- 
^^xfor  widows.  Not  to  mention  the  unfortunate  consort  of  £2dward 
vRl^urth,  and  Henry  the  Eighth's  last  queen;  the  three  uncles  of 
the  Pijnce  of  Wales,  all,  either  avowedly  or  secretly,  acted  the  same 
Pggt^^  know  that  Lady  Mary  Coke  considered  herself  united  to 
9|pRlrd,  Duke  of  York,  who  died  in  1767  at  Monaco,  by  as  legiti- 
mate a  union  as  the  Duchesses  of  Gloucester  or  of  Cumberland  were 
united  to  their  respective  husbands.  She  was,  indeed,  much  higher 
bom  than  Miss  WsJpole  or  Miss  Luttrell,  being  daughter  of  John, 
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the  celebrated  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  she  possessed  extraordinary  per- 
sonal beauty.  At  more  than  seventy  years  of  age,  when  I  have  been 
iri  company  with  her,  she  preserved  the  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  of 
youth. 

Cumberland-house,  in  Pall-Mall,  (now  the  department  of  the  ord- 
nance,)  might  then  he  considered  as  the  central  point  of  elegant 
amusement  in  the  metropolis.     The  Duke  and  Dilbhess  of  Cumber- 
land, after  passing  some  years  on  the  Continent, — ^principally  at  Avig- 
non, with  a  view,  to  the  re-establishment  of  his  finances, — on  their 
return  to  England  opened  their  house.     A  crowd  of  distinguished 
persons,  male  and  female,  filled  the  apartments  once  every  week. 
That  the  duke  was  a  very  weak  man,  the  circumstances  attending  his 
unfortunate  connexion  with  Lady  Grosvenor,  and  his  marriage  with 
Mrs.  Horton,  sufficiently  attest.   Yet,  limited  as  his  faculties  were,liis 
manner  rendered  them  apparently  meaner  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  been  esteetned.     The  same  remark  might  be  applied  to  the  king 
his  brother,  who,  had  he  possessed  the  grace  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
would  have  impressed  all  who  approached  him  with  a  conviction  of 
his  capacity.     The  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  like  almost  every  indivi- 
dual of  the  Luttrell  family,  by  no  means  wanted  talents:  but  they 
were  more  specious  than  solid;  better  calculated  for  show  than  for 
use,  for  captivating  admiration  than  for  exciting  esteem.     Her  per- 
sonal charms,  allowance  being  made  for  the  injury  which  they  had 
sustained  from  time, — ^for  in  17S6  she  was  no  longer  young, — ^fuUy 
justified  the  Duke's  passion.     No  woman  of  her  time  performed  the 
honours  of  her  own  drawing-room  with  more  affability,  ease,  and  dig- 
nity.    The  king  held  her  in  great  alienation,  because  he  believed  that 
she  lent  herself  to  facilitate,  or  to  gratify,  the  Prince  of  Wales's  incli- 
nations on  some  points  beyond  the  limits  of  propriety;  Carlton  and 
Cumberland  houses  communicating  behind  by  the  gardens.     Lady 
Elizabeth  Luttrell,  a  young  sister  of  the  duchess, — their  father  having 
been  raised  in  the  preceding  year  from  the  rank  of  an  Irish  viscount 
to  the  dignity  of  an  earl  of  the  same  kingdom, — was  domiciliated  at 
Cumberland-house.     She  inherited  no  portion  of  the  duchess's  beauty, 
elegance,  or  prudence.     Coarse,  and  destitute  of  softness  in  her  man- 
ners, wanting  principle,  and  devoured  by  a  rage  Tor  play,  she  finally 
closed  her  life  in  a  manner  the  most  humiliating  as  well  as  tragical. 
.  The  Luttrelh  hadfcucceeded,  under  George  the  Third,  to  the  cha- 
racter for  eccentricity  enjoyed  by  the  Herveya  during  the  two  pre- 
ceding feigns;  of  which   last-mentioned  family  the  Dowager   Vis- 
countess Townsend  observed,  that  '^  God  had    created   men,  jiAid 
women,  and  Herveys.^^    The  present  Earl  of  Carhampton, — ^M^as 
Colonel  Luttrell,  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part  half  a  century  ago^  when 
he  opposed  Wilkes  at  Brentford,  in  the  memorable  contest  ^|J|O0- 
dlesex, — still  survive  in  the  possession  of  all  his  intellectual  ntml- 
ties,  though  advanced  beyond  his  seventieth  year.     In  his  person,  he 
was  rather  below  than  above  the  middle  size;  but  active,  of  a  pleasing 
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figure,  and  a  high  spirk;  i^ifying  the  adage  of  <'  Petite  miney  et 
grand  jeu*^  He  possessed  a  mind  cast  in  a  very  original  mouldy 
though  uncultivated ;  and  he  was  an  indefatigable  votary  of  pleasure. 
In  181^9  soon  aftei*  the  restrictions  imposed  by  parliament  on  the 
regent  were  withdrawn.  Lord  Carhampton  lying  in  an  apparently 
hopeless  state,  at  his  house  in  Bruton-street,  Berkeley-square,  where 
he  laboured  under  a  dangerous  internal  malady,  intelligence  of  his 
decease  was  prematurely  carried  to  Carltou-house.  The  regent,  who 
was  at  table  when  the  report  arrived,  lending  rather  too  precipitate 
credit  to  the  information^  immediately  gave  away  his  regiment,  the 
CaraiineerSf  to  one  of  the  company,  a  general  officer;  and  he  lost  not 
a  moment  in  kissing  his  royal  highness's  hand,  on  the  appointment 
No  sooner  had  the  report  reached  £ord  Carhampton,  than  he  instantly 
despatched  a  friend  to  Pall-Mall,  empowered  to  d(^liver  a  message  for 
the  Prince.  In  it,  he  most  respectfully  protested/that  far  from  being 
a  dead  man,  he  hoped  to  surmount  his  present  disease;  and  there/bre 
humbly  entreated  him  to  dispose  of  any  other  regiment  in  the  service, 
except  the  Carabineers.  Lord  Carhampton  humorously  added,  that 
his  royal  highness  might  rest  assured,  he  would  give  special  direc- 
tions t0  his  attendants  not  to  lose  a  moment,  after  it  could  be  ascer- 
tained that  he  was  really  dead,  in  conveying  the  news  to  Carlton- 
house. 

The  residence  of  the  French  embassador  at  Hyde  Park  Corner 
formed,  in  1786,  another  rallying  point  of  pleasure.  Ever  since  the 
conclusion  of  peace  between  the  two  crowns.  Count  d'Adhemar  filled 
that  distinguished  post,  to  which  the  friendship  of  the  Duchess  de 
Polignac  and  the  protection  of  the  queen  had  elevated  him.  Assuredly 
he  never  would  have  been  sent  by  Henry  the  Fourth  to  James  the 
First:  nor  selected  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth  to  manage  the  interests  of 
France  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  business  of  the  em- 
bassy was  principally  conducted  by  his  secretary,  Bai'thelemy,  who 
has  since  performed  a  conspicuous  part  throughout  the  French  Revo- 
lution. After  having  been  banished  to  the  coast  of  Guiana,  he  still 
survives,  respected  under  every  government  to  which  France  has 
been  subjected  during  the  last  five-and-twenty  years.  I  knew  him 
intimately;  our  acquaintance  having  commenced  at  Vienna^  where  he 
held  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  Baron  de  Breteuil,  embassador  from 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Empress  Queen  Maria  Theresa.  Bar- 
thelemy  was  a  native  of  Provence,  and  nephew  to  the  celebrated  abbe 
of  that  name,  author  of  the  "  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anacharsis;"  a  work, 
the  erudition  and  ingenuity  of  which  have  secured  its  fame  to  all 
future  time.  D'Adhem^,  in  conformity  with  the  manners  of  France^ 
where  every  species  of  amusement  is  customary  on  Sunday  evenings, 
opened  his  house  weekly  on  that  night  throughout  the  whole  winter. 
About  the  same  time  he"  was  attacked  by  a  paralytic  stroke,  while 
standing  in  the  drawing-room  at  St  James's.  Such  a  disaster  might 
naturally  have  suspended  the  entertainments  at  Hyde  Parke  Corner: 
buty  in  order  to  conceal  it  as  much  as  possible  from  his  own  court,  and 
to  impress  the  world  with  an  idea  that  the  attack  could  be  only  slight, 

33 
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his  house  was  opened  as  usual.  A  faro-^ble  being  set  in  one  of  the 
apartments^  the  company  punted  at  it,  while  the  embassador  lay  in  an 
adjoining  room  attended  by  physicians.  I  witnessed  the  fact.  His 
recovery  proving  merely  temporary,  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne 
replaced  him  in  the  following  year. 

lOM — 31*/  May. — Throughout  the  whole  month  of  May,  Burke 
continued  to  call  witnesses,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  various  allega- 
tions of  a  criminal  nature  against  Hastings.  He  then  announced  that 
he  should  commence  his  prosecution  with  the  invasion  of  the  territory 
of  Rohilcund,  commonly  denominated  the  Rohida  war  ;  ^d  as  soon 
as  the  house  had  disposed  of  the  charge,  he  would  proceed  lo  the 
affair  of  Benaresy  and  rebellion  of  Cheyt  Sing.  One,  and  only- 
one  debate  of  considerable  interest  took  place,  relative  to  the  corres- 
pondence carried  og  between  Mr.  Middleton,  while  he  was  invested 
with  the  public  character  of  minister  at  Lucknow,  and  the  governor- 
general  ;  which  epistolary  intercourse,  Burke  loudly  insisted  ought  to 
be  produced.  With  that  view,  he  moved  that  Middleton  should  be 
examined  at  the  bar.  But  here  he  was  again  opposed  by  the  master 
of  the  rolls.  ^'  I  can  only  compare  the  demand,'^  exclaimed  EenyoDy 
"  for  the  production  of  private  papers  from  an  individual  criminally 
ejiarged,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  criminating  him,  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Inquisition,  where  prisoners  are  put  to  the  torture,  in  order  to 
extort  from  them  confessions  of  guilt.  Even  the  act  of  breaking 
open  Algernon  Sydney's  private  chamber,  ransacking  his  most  secret 
manuscripts,  and  seizing  on  an  unpublished  paper, — which  subse- 
quently formed  the  ground  of  his  accusation,  and  ultimately  the  pre- 
tence for  his  execution, — ^yet  was  justifiable,  when  placed  in  comparison 
with  the  present  attempt  Because,  in  Algernon  Sydney's  instance, 
danger  to  the  state  w;as  pretended  ;  whereas  in  this  case  no  such  pre- 
text can  be  alleged,  but  an  individual  is  to  be  made  the  instrument  of 
his  own  conviction.  Where  then,  I  ask,  is  the  man  to  be  found  who 
would  reflectively  do  the  thing  which  this  house  is  now  called  on  to 
authorize  ?" 

Burke  parried  so  severe  an  attack  with  the  arms  of  vnt,  rather  than 
with  those  of  reason  or  of  law.  "  Where,"  he  asked,  "  was  an  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  from  his  conduct  that  could  be  stigmatized  as  putting 
the  accused  to  the  torture  ?  Why,"  continued  he,  "  do  I  desire  to 
see  this  correspondence  ?  Is  it  to  pry  into  the  governor-general's 
amours,  or  to  discover  how  many  dancing-girls  he  had  at  his  disposal  ? 
I  do  not  want  to  know  whether  Mr.  Hastings  was  afllicted  with  the 
malady  of  which  Francis  the  First  died,  or  what  subjects  of  personal 
lamentation  he  might  impart  to  Mr.  Middleton.  My  object  is  to 
trace  his  ofiicial  actions,  and  by  laying  open  his  private  instructions  to 
the  minister  at  Oude,  to  prove  how  he  has  dishonoured  the  British 
name,  violated  the  British  faith,  and  degraded  our  national  character.'' 
Pitt,  while  he  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  an  attempt  at  compell- 
ing the  production  of  papers,  for  the  purpose  of  criminating  either 
Hastings  or  Middleton,  softened  nevertheless  the  asperity  of  Kenyon's 
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animadversions  on  Burke's|piotion.  "  As  to  the  torture  of  which 
my  learned  friend  has  made  mention,"  added  he,  "  it  ought  not  to 
be  interpreted  literally,  and  means  only  an  endeavour  to  elicit  truth 
by  unfair  and  illegal  methods.  Such  modes,  if  used  to  compel  from 
an  individual  written  evidence  against  himself,  would  be  as  censurable, 
and  as  repugnant  to  justice,  as  personal  torture  to  extort  verbal  confes- 
sion. It  is  to  the  court  of  directors  that  application  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  papers  in  question,  if  they  are  of  k  public  nature  :  for,  on  the 
supposition  of  their  heing  really  private,  it  would  be  highly  unconsti- 
tutional to  call  for  them  in  any  manner."  The  latter  idea  was,  how- 
ever^^by  Fox  treated  with  scorn.  "  All  the  papers  which  we  demand," 
said  he,  "  are  those  belonging  to  us^  to  the  state,  and  to  the  East  India 
Com]llny.  If  his  majesty  had  called  on  me,  when  no  longer  secretary 
of  state,  to  deliver  up  all  the  papers  in  my  p^ession,  must  I  not 
have  obeyed*?  Were  the  case  otherwise,  the  inquisitorial  powers  of 
this  house  are  paralyzed,  and  no  state  delinquent  can  ever  be  pro- 
secuted to  conviction."  Pittas  opinion  was  nevertheless  finally 
adopted. 

1^/  and  2d  June. — At  length,    after  a  delay  of  more  than  four 
months,  Burke  brought  forward  the  first  charge  against  Hastings  ;^ 
namely,  the  Rohilla  war.     Conscious  how  vast  a  responsibility  he 
incurred,  and  liow  difficult  a  task  he  undertook,  in  endeavouring  to 
point  the  indignation  of  parliament  against  a  man  who  had  maintained 
the  authority  of  Great  Britain  over  her  possessions  in  the  East,  under 
circumstances  of  the  greatest  difilculty,  and  who  had  merited  the  ac- 
knowledgments of  his  employers ;  Burke  called  to  his  assistance  all 
the  resources  of  his  comprehensive  and  illuminated  mind.     Nor  did 
he  despise  those  adventitious  aids,  which,  by  impressing  his  audience 
with  a  deep  sense  of  the  awful   character  of  the  prosecution  itself, 
might  awaken  and  rivet  attention  to  his  own  efibrts  in  the  cause  of 
national  justice.     Attracted  by  curiosity,  or  friendship,  or  party; — 
for,  even  in  this  instance,  where  party  ought  to  have  been  wholly  ex- 
cluded^  it  still  found  entrance  ; — a  very  great  concourse  of  members 
took  their  seats  at  the  usual  hour  of  business.     Burke  nevertheless  en- 
treated a  pause  for  a  few  minutes ;  wishing,  he  said,  that  the  numbers 
present  might  bear  a  becoming  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the 
matter.     Rising  when  he  saw  that  the  benches  were  crowded,  and 
every  countenance  indicated  attention,  he  began  by  a  solemn  invoca- 
tion to  British  justice,  from  the  oppressions  of  British  power.     With 
an  aflecting  earnestness,  he  at  the  same  time  disclaimed  all  personal 
malevolence.     "  My  anger,"  said  he,  "  is' not  a  private,  but  a  public 
resentment.     Not  all  the  political  changes  of  administration  which 
we  have  witnessed  during  the  last  five  years;  neither  summer  retire- 
ment,  nor  winter  occupation,  nor  the  snow  which  nature  has  plenti- 
fully showered  on  my  head  during  that  period : — none  of  these  has 
had  power  to  cool  the  anger  which  as  a  public  man  I  feel,  but  which 
in  my  individual  capacity  I  never  have  nourished  for  a  single  in- 
stant" 
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After  an  exoi*diuin  so  well  calculated  ff  disposethe  human  heart, 
as  well  as  understanding,  for  receiving  those  ilMMlssions  which  he 
wished  to  make  on  both ;  he  proceeded  to  attick  %ie  governor-gene- 
ral as  a  culprit  of  the  first  magnitude  and  uArecity.     Throwing  over 
himself,  as  he  well  knew  how  to  do,  the  classic  mantle  of  antiquity, 
he  depictured  in  glowing  colours  the  noble  and  Venerable  character 
which  attached  to  a  public  accuser  under  the  RoMi^  republic,  so  long 
as  a  spark  of  freedom  still  existed  among  the  people.     Unable  to  ad- 
duce any  spontaneous  testimony  in  support  of  the   charges  that  he 
enumerated,  he  attempted  to  derive  from  the  silence  of  the  natives  of 
Hindostan  a  proof  of  the  alleged  acts  of  violence  and  oppression. 
With  great  ingenuity  he  converted  this  negative  presumption  of  in- 
nocence into  an  evidence  of  guilt     "When  I  consider,''   safd  he, 
"  though  Mr.  HastJAgs  remained  during  thirteen  years  at  the  head  of 
the  Bengal  government,  that  no  one  complaint  has  been  yet  transmit- 
ted home  against  him,  I  tremble  at  the  enormous  degree  of  power 
with  which  I  have  to  contend."     The  defence  recently  delivered  in 
by  Hastings  at  the  bar,  Burke  stigmatized  as  only  a  nominal  exculpa- 
tion, couched  in  language  becoming  an  innocent  and  calumniated  per- 
son, unjustly  accused  of  heinous  offences.     No  doubt  there  was  to  be 
traced  in  Hastings's  manner,  tone,  and  spirit  on  that  occasion,  as  well 
as  in  the  paper  itself,  something  which  justified  Burke's  comment, 
and  which  seemed  to  say,  "  I  am  not  properly  amenable  to  this  tribu- 
nal before  which  I  am  summoned.     My  masters  are  the  East  India 
Company,  not  the  house  of  commons.     I  have  been  approved  by  my 
employers;  what  has  parliament  to  do  with  tne.^"     It  must  indeed 
be  accounted  among  the  causes  which  eminently  conduced  to  produce 
Hastings's   impeachment,  that  he  always  appeared   to  consider  the 
court  of  directors,  or  of  proprietors,  the  only  arbiters  of  his  honour 
and  fortune.     To  kings  and  to  ministers  he  next  extended  his  views ; 
while  he  overlooked,  or  provoked,  an  individual  who,  though  desti- 
tute of  political  power,  and  only  supported  by  the  prodigious  energies 
of  his  mind,  could  nevertheless  arrest  a  successful  governor-general 
of  India  on  his  return  to  England,  load  him  with  accusations,  drag 
him  before  the  house  of  peers,  tie  up  his  property,  restrain  his  liber- 
ty, marshal  the  most  resplendent  talents  of  the  country  in  array 
against  him,  and  detain  him,  during  successive  years,  in  painful  anx- 
iety, under  imputations  of  every  description,  notwithstanding  his 
final  acquittal. 

Burke,  having  made  these  personal  observations,  then  entered  on 
the  subject  of  the  Rohilla  war  itself;  which  measure  he  held  up  to 
abhorrence,  as  an  act  of  systematic  violence,  plunder,  and  wanton 
aggression,  terminating  in  the  extermination  of  the  native  inhabitants. 
A  discussion  ensued,  which  occupied  two  whole  nights;  the  adjourn- 
ed'debate  on  the^r.^^  of  June  not  being  finished  till  near  eight  in  the 
morning  of  the  third.  Many  individuals  spoke  on  each  side ;  but 
Pitt  was  not  found  among  the  number.  Hardinge,  in  a  ^eech  of 
great  length,  admirably  arranged  and  well  digested,  repeated  all  his 
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preceding  opinions.     Having  professed  his  conviction  that  an  example 
was  due  to  the  national  honour,  ample  p/oof  of  the  facts  charged  by 
Burke  having  beeop  laid  before  the  house ;  he  strongly  adjured  that 
assembly,  as  the  grand  inquest  of  the  realm,  to  put  Hastings  upon  his 
account     ^^  1  am  far  from  assertingi"  added  he,  ^^  that  the  late  gover- 
nor-general, if  impeached,  will  ever  be  convicted ;  but,  should  he  be 
tried  and  acquitted,  yet  an  example  will  have  been  made  in  his  per- 
son.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  be^is  now  screened,  the  disgrace  of  such 
a  measure  will  cling,  like  a  poisoned  shirt,  to  the  British  name  and 
government  for  ages.     It  will  survive  the  parties  of  the  day,  and  form 
a  lasting  reproach  to  the  country.''     On  the  composition  denominated 
*'  Hastings's  defence,"  Hardinge  was,  if  possible,  even  more  severe 
than  Sunce.     "  I  see  in  it,"  said  he,  "  a  perfect  character,  drawn  by 
the  culprit  himself;  and  that  character  is  his  own.     Conscious  triumph 
in  the  ability  and  success  of  all  his  measures  pervades  ^very  sentence. 
He  depictures  the  various  classes  of  men  throughout  Hindostan,  na- 
tives or  Europeans,  as  equally  impressed  with  a  sort  of  superstitious 
faith  in  his  genius  or  fo^une.     If  we  judge  of  his  administration  by 
the  picture  which  he  has  here  presented  of  himself,  not  a  crime  re- 
mainSk     All  is  talent,  conducted  by  wisdom  and  merit"     So  deep         * 
was  the  impression  made  by  Hardinee's  speech,  that  when  he  con- 
cluded it  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  general  cry  for  adjourn- 
ment arising,  Pitt,  though  he  declared  his  readiness  to  postpone  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  to  another  evening,  yet  submitted,  whe- 
ther, if  any  of  the  numerous  members  whom  he  saw  eager  i»  speak 
might  be  desirous  of  replying  instantly  to  particular  points  of  the  very 
discourse  just  pronounced,  permission  ought  not  to  be  granted  them 
for  so  doing  before  the  house  should  adjourn.     He  could  not  express  •  ^ 
more  unambiguously  his  high  opinion  of  the  effect  produced  b»Har- 
dinge's  attack  of  Hastings.  ^^  ,Nf «  . 

If,  however,  that  distinguished  person  found  severe  assailasisiHte  jjf 
likewise  met  with  advocates  of  equal  ability.  Lord  Mul grave,  ouriny* 
the  first  discussion,  and  Mr.  William  Grenvllle  in  the  course  of  the 
second,  each  undertoojc  from  the  treasury  bench  his  justification.  Fox 
haying  called  on  Dundas  to  come  forward,  and  either  to  condemn  the 
Rohilla  war,  as  he  had  done  in  1782,  when  chairman  of  the  secret 
committee;  or  at  once  to  erase  from  their  journals  the  resolution 
then  moved  and  carried  by  him,  which  Fox  declared  to  be  the  only 
mode  of  avoiding  the  recorded  stigma  of  shameful  inconsistency;  ^'  I 
admit,"  replied  Uundas,  ^^  that  these  animadversions  seem  to  be  war- 
ranted by  my  conduct  in  1782.  But,  though  I  then  moved  for  Mr. 
Hastings's  recall,  I  did  it' solely  on  grounds  of  expediency,  and  not 
Ti^th  the  slightest  intention  of  instituting  against  him  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding."— ^'^I  will  nevertheless  acknowledge,"  added  he,  "that  I 
neither  concur  with  my  two  friends,  members  of  the  board  of  control, 
in  the  justice  or  in  the  policy  of  the  Rohilla  war.  It  must,  however, 
be  recollected  tjiat  since  that  period  Mr.  Hastings  has  been  appointed, 
by  act  of  parliament,  governor-general  of  Bengal.     I  consider  his 
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appointment  as  a  tacit,  if  not  an  avowed  pardon.  He  has  subsequent- 
ly rendered  the  most  splendid  services  to  his  country.  An  impeach- 
ment therefore,  at  this  distance  of  ti^e,  would  produce  consequences 
far  more  injurious  to  our  national  interests  in  the  East,  than  any  ad- 
vantage could  compensate,  to  be  derived  from  making  him  an  exam- 
ple of  paHiamentary  punishment"  It  seems  impossible  to  dispute 
the  truth,  or  to  deny  the  solidity,  of  Dundas's  reasoning,  as  applied 
to  the  Rohilla  war.  To  have  punished  Hastings  for  that  measure, 
after  it  had  been  virtually  approved,  or  at  least  obliterated,  by  hiB 
nomination  to  the  office  of  governor-general ;  would  have  been  to  imi- 
tate the  most  odious  act  of  the  base  and  odious  reign  of  the  first  of  the 
Stuarts; — I  mean,  the  attainder  and  condemnation  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh. 

If  the  allusions  made  to  Lord  Clive  by  Hardinge,  on  a  former  de- 
bate, were  severe.  Lord  North^s  present  line  of  action  gave  rise  to 
observations  not  less  pointed;  Hastings  having  been  three  times 
named  by  parliament^  governor-general  of  Bengal,  afler  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Rohilla  war,  between  1774  and  l'?8I,  while  that  nobleman 
continued  at  the  head  df  his  majesty's  councils.  How,  therefore, 
could  he  now  join  in  impeaching  a  man  whose  measures  he  must  have 
ministerially  approved  ?  Yet,  as  Lord  North  attended  in  his  place, 
and  took  his  seat  near  Burke,  it  was  evident  that  he  intended  to 
support  the  charge.  Such  a  conduct  seemed  much  more  liable  to  the 
imputation  of  inconsistency,  than  the  contradiction  of  which  Dundas 
was  abused  by  Fox.  Lord  North  became  in  fact  the  mark  at  which 
the  principal  blows  were  aimed,  not  only  from  the  treasury  bench, 
but  from  other  quarters.     "  What  opinion,'^  exclaimed  Powis,  *^must 

•  this  assembly  form  of  a  minister,  who  could  not  have  been  ignorant 
that  Mr.  Hastings  was  accused  by  the  members  of  the  supreme 
council,  his  colleagues,  with  the  culpability  of  the  Rohilla  war,  and 

*  yef  c^tinued  to  maintain  him  in  his  high  employment?"  The  Earl 
of  Mornington,  then  member  for  an  obscure  borough  on  the  confines 
of  Cornwall,  belonging  to  the  Percy  family;  and  who  did  not  foresee 
that  before  the  century  closed,  he  should  bcyjfiimself^  one  of  Hast- 
ings's successors  in  the  supreme  government  of  India;  first  presented 
himself,  I  believe,  on  that  day,  to  the  notice  of  the  house.  He,  as 
well  as  the  master  of  the  rolls,  attacked  Lord  North  with  great 
asperity.  Even  Hardinge  admitted  that,  "  though  every  other  indi- 
vidual present  should  join  against  Hastings,  the  noble  lord  in  the 
blue  riband  must  vote  for  his  acquittal  on  the  actual  charge.^'  Under 
this  accumulated  load  of  censure.  Lord  North  rose  repeatedly,  in  ex- 
culpation or  explanation  of  his  conduct,  which  he  justified  on  plausible, 
if  not  on  solid  grounds.  He  protested  that  he  had  ever  condemnttd 
the  Rohilla  war,  and  had  made  every  effort,  as  soon  as  the  intelligence 
reached  him,  to  procure,  by  means  of  the  court  of  directors,  the  recall 
of  Hastings  :— efforts,  which,  he  said,  were  rendered  abortive  by  the 
court  of  East  India  Proprietors,  who  continued  the  governor-general 
in  his  high  situation.     Satisfactory  as  these  reasons  might  however 
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be  esteemed,  Lord  North  did  not  trust  to  their  solidity.  He  with- 
drew before  the  question  was  put  from  the  chair;  probably  consider- 
ing it  to  be  more  decorous,  though  he  might  lend  his  sanction  to  the 
prosecution  of  Hastings,  not  to  vote  against  him  in  person. 

The  division,  clamourously  demanded  from  every  part  of  th^ 
house,  at  length  took  place ;  when  only  sixty-seven  persons  were 
found  to.  support  Burke's  motiony  declaring  that  ^^  there  was  ground 
for  charging  Warren  Hastings  with  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
on  the  matter  of  the  Rohilla  ivar.''  One  hundred  and  nineteen  votes 
negatived  the  proposition.  1  formed  one  of  that  majority.  The 
aggregate  number  did  not  exceed  a  third  part  of  the  whole  house  of 
commons,  as  then  constituted.  It  was  therefore  evident  that  near  370 
menibers,  out  of  558,  declined  to  vote  on  the  question.  Great  exult- 
ation was  expressed  by  Hastings's  friends,  at  the  result  of  this  first 
charge ;  and  various  members  of  the  opposite  party  avowed,  that  if 
the  event  of  the  next  article,  which  respected  the  treatment  of  Cheyt 
Singy  should  prove  similar  to  the  present,  Burke  still  intended  to 
bring  forward  one  other  charge ;  namely,  the  Begums  or  Princesses 
of  Oude,  But  they  added,  that  if  it  should  be  likeiyise  negatived, 
he  was  determined  to  throw  up  the  prosecution ;  leaving  on  parlia- 
ment the  responsibility,  or,  as  he  denominated  it,  the  disgrace,  of 
quashing  the  impeachment  Sanguine  expectations  were  entertained 
by  many  of  the  late  governor-general's  supporters,  that  the  whole 
business  would  speedily  terminate  triumphantly  for  him.  And  it 
being  well  known  that  his  majesty  considered  him  as  one  of  the  most 
able  and  meritorious  subjects  in  his  dominions,  Hastings's  elevation 
to  the  British  peerage  was  anticipated  with  a  sort  of  certainty,  when- 
ever his  acquittal  should  be  pronounced  by  the  house  of  commons. 
It  was  even  predicted,  as  an  imminent  event,  within  the  walls  of  that 
assembly.  Roger  Wilbraham,  who  had  been  recently  chosen  member 
for  Helston,  when  he  seconded  Burke's  motion  relative  to  the  Ro- 
hilla war,  having  contumeliously  descanted  on  Hastings's  recognized 
talents  of  conciliation,  instanced  three  individuals ;  namely.  Sir  Elijah 
Impey,  Major  Scott,  and  Mr.  Dundas ;  all  of  whom  he  had  found 
means  to  convert  from  enemies  into  friends.  Wilbraham  subjoined, 
''  The  honourable  governor  will,  I  make  no  question,  give  ample 
proof  of  his  conciliatory  talents  in  the  house  of  peers."  Such,  indeed, 
was  the  opinion  generally  received  throughout  the  metropolis  and  the 
country,  during  the  first  days  of  June. 

We  must,  nevertheless,  allow  that  this  supposition  reposed  on  very 
doubtful  or  precarious  foundations.  Pitt,  it  was  true,  had  voted  for 
Mr.  Hastings's  acquittal  on  the  late  charge :  but  he  had  not  spoken  in 
defence  of  the  Rohilla  war.  Maintaining  throughout  both  debates  a 
pertinacious  silence,  he  contented  himself  ^^  pedibns  ire  in  senten- 
tiam^^  like^an  obscure  member  of  parliament  This  line  of  conduct 
sufficiently  indicated  how  far  he  was  from  thoroughly  approving  Has- 
tings's attack  of  Rohilcund.  Nor  did  Dundas  hold  out  more  reason 
to  expect  any  systematic  support  from  him^  in  the  progress  of  the 
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prosecution.  He  had  indeed  spoken^  as  well  as  divided  against 
Burke ;  but  though  he  thought  that  the  governor-general  ought  not 
to  be  impeached  for  a  measure  undertaken  'so  many  years  antecedent 
to  the  accusation,  yet  he  maintained  bis  original  condemnation  of  the 
act  itself.  Mr.  William  Grenville  defended  both  the  war,  aod  its 
author.  His  character,  talents,  and  close  connexions  of  consanguinity 
with  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  all  lent  weight  to  his  opinions. 
He  had,  however,  undergone  a  very  severe  personal  reprehension 
from  Fox,  for  *^  the  dangerous  and  relaxed  maxims  of  corrupt  mora- 
lity, which  he  used  as  arguments  in  defence  of  Hastings."  *'  I  am 
concerned  to  hear  such  doctrines,"  exclaimed  Fox,  ^^  fall  from  such  a 
person  : — doctrines  most  inauspicious  to  the  country,  if,  as  his  rank 
and  abilities  highly  entitle  him  to  expect,  he  should  at  some  future 
time  become,  himself,  first  minister." 

This  hypothetical  prediction  was  accomplished  twenty  years  after- 
wards, in  1806,  when,  on  Pitt's  decease,  Mr.  Grenville,  already  cre- 
ated a  peer,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury;  Fox  accepting  the 
office  of  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  in  the  same  administration. 
Jenkinson,  likewise  defended  the  Rohilla  war,  and  warmly  supported 
Hastings.  Some  years  earlier,  his  personal  interposition  would  have 
materially  affected  the  division.  But  those  times  no  longer  existed, 
ipvhen  in  every  part  of  the  house  were  found  the  king^s  friends.  The 
very  race  had  almost  become  extinct,  and  another  class  of  men,  the 
minister's  friends^  supplied  their  place.  Pitt,  master  of  a  decided 
majority  in  parliament,  idolized  without  doors,  not  embarrassed  with 
an  unpopular  war,  like  Lord  North;  and  having  only  to  contend 
against  a  party  which  had  lost  the  affection  of  the  country;  lay  under 
no  necessity  of  consulting  the  royal  wishes,  or  of  sacrificing  to  them 
his  own  principles,  inclinations,  or  convictions.  He  might  dictate  his 
pleasure  at  St.  James's.  For,  to  whom  could  the  kiiig,  if  displeased, 
have  recourse  ?  The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  would  not  have  ventured 
to  accept  the  reins  of  government,  nor  did  he  possess  the  means  of 
retaining  them  during  a  single  month,  in  opposition  to  Pitt  Never 
was  any  minister  more  powerful,  nor  more  independent  of  the  crown, 
than  Pitt  in  the  year  1786  ! 

X^thJune, — No  sooner  had  the  house  of  commons  met,  subsequent 
to  the  Whitsuntide  recess  than  Fox  brought  forward  the  second 
article  of  impeachment;  namely,  Hastings's  treatment  of  Cheyt  Sing, 
Zemindar  or  Prince  of  the  province  of  Benares.  The  attendance  feU 
little  short  of  the  numbers  present  at  the  agitation  of  the  Rohilla  war; 
great  and  general  anxiety  pervading  the  assembly,  occasioned  by  their 
ignorance  of  the  part  which  Pitt  meditated  to  take  in  the  discussion. 
I  am  indeed  of  opinion  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  Dundas, 
not  an  individual  on  the  treasury  bench  knew,  at  the  moment  when 
the  debate  4egan,  what  sentiments  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
would  deliver  on  the  occasion.  Fox,  with  his  usual  ability,  stated  the 
charge;  consisting  principally  in  the  severe,  arbitrary,  and  exorbitant 
pecuniary  fine  extorted  by  Hastings  from  the  rajah.    This  fact  he 
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detailed  with  great  animation,  pointing  the  indignation  of  his  audience 
against  so  tyrannical  a  measure;  and  demanding  whether  they  chose 
to  become  the  avengers  of  the  oppressed,  or  the  accomplices  of  the 
tyrant?  For  the  recent  vote  respecting  the  Rohilla  war,  he  admitted 
there  .might  be  some  pretext,  drawn  from  the  length  of  time  which 
had  elapsed  since  its  commission.  None  could  be  pleaded  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  The  facts  were  undeniable  and  atrocious.  From  the 
decision  of  that  evening,  France  and  Europe  would  learn  what  system 
of  government  was  henceforward  to  be  adopted  in  th^  East;  and 
whether,  upon  full  proof  of  guilt,  a  British  house  of  commons  pos- 
sessed sufficient  virtue  to  punish  the  author  of  such  enormities. 

Pitt  rose  very  soon  after  Fox  concluded;  and,  though  I  deeply 
lamented  the  line  of  action  embraced  by  the  first  minister  on  that 
evening,  yet  scarcely  ever  did  I  find  greater  reason  to  admire  the 
range  of  his  faculties,  the  lucid  order  of  his  ideas,  or  the  facility, 
plenitude,  and  grace  of  his  elocution.  After  lamenting  that  his  duty 
imperiously  prevented  him  from  obeying  the  impulse  of  his  inclinaT 
tioo,  by  absenting  himself  altogether  from  the  present  proceedings; — 
"  for,"  continued  he,  "  I  feel  the  utmost  difficulty,  as  well  as  repug- 
nance, to  decide  on  judicial  questions  connected  with  Asiatic  princi- 
ples and  habits,  under  the  impression  of*  feelings  and  opinions  im- 
bibed, as  well  as  matured,  under  the  British  constitution;" — yet,  he 
said,  he  had  endeavoured  to  make  himself  master  of  the  case.  In  the 
progress  of  his  speech,  he  laid  open  the  whole  system  of  feudal 
tenures,  together  with  the  nature  of  military  and  civil  subordination, 
as  recognized  throughout  Uindostan;  the  obligations  imposed  by  it^ 
and  the  extent  of  power  vested  in  the  supreme  ruler  or  sovereign. 
Reasoning  fronv  these  assumptions,  all  which  he  brought  to  the  touch- 
stone of  history,  he  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  Hastings  pos- 
sessed the  right  to  call  on  Cheyt  Sing  for  aid,  both  pecuniary,  and  in 
men.  It  was  an  equally  incontestable  fact,  that  the  governor-general 
became  justified  in  imposing  a  fine  upon  any  refractory  or  disloyal 
feudatory.  Pitt  showed  that  the  contumacy,  followed  by  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  rajah,  clearly  subjected  him  to  deposition.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded^ he  neither  spared  the  severest  reflections  on  the  individuals 
e^ngaged  in  the  prosecution;  nor  did  he  fail  in  paying  the  highest 
encomiums  to  the  firmness,  decision,  and  vast  resources  of  mind  dis- 
played by  Hastings,  under  circumstances  the  most  critical.  The 
comments  which  he  made  on  Fox,  as  well  as  on  Burke,  for  the  arts  of 
misrepresentation  to  which  they  condescended,  in  order  to  prejudice 
the  object  of  their  attack,  were  strongly  pointed.  But  oft  Francis^ 
who  had  seconded  the  motion,  he  launched  his  bitterest  animadver- 
sions ;  not  hesitating  to  stigmatize  certain  parts  of  his  conduct,  while 
acting  as  a  member  of  the  supreme  council,  with  the  epithet  of  malig- 
nant, and  of  a  nature  impugning  the  rectitude  of  his  chai#cter. 

After  bearing  such  distinguished  testimony  to  Hastings's  public 
merits,  and  reprobating  the  line  of  action  embraced  by  his  accusers; 
after  proving  the  ri^ht  inherent  in  the  Bengal  government  to  fine 
a  contumacious  Zemindar,  and  showing  that  he  had  merited  pupish- 
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ment;  it  seemed  necessarily  to  follow  that  the  late  eovernor-general 
must  be  pronounced  innocent  But  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
disappointing,  I  believe,  equally  the  expectations  of  his  friends  and  of 
his  opponents,  declared  that,  however  commendable  Hastings's  mo- 
tives might  be,  yet  *^  the  fine  imposed  on  Cheyt  Sing  was  exorbitant, 
unjust,  and  tyrannical.*'  "  I  therefore,''  continued  he,  "  shall  agree 
to  the  motion  before  the  house.  But  I  confine  myself  solely  to  the 
exorbitancy  of  the  fine,  approving  every  preceding  as  well  as  subse- 
quent part  of  Mr.  Hastings's  conduct,  throughout  the  whole  transac- 
tion." The  astonishment  produced  by  so  unexpected  a  declaration, 
it  would  be  difficult  adequately  to  describe.  Various  persons  rose  to 
express  their  concern  at  Pitt's  condemnation  of  the  governor-general. 
Only  one  individual  spoke  in  its  commendation.  Lord  Mulgrave,  and 
Mr.  William  Grenville,  who  were  both  seated  near  the  minister  on 
the  treasury  bench,  successively  protested,  that  whatever  concern  it 
occasioned  them  to  difier  with  him,  yet,  as  honest  men,  they  could 
not  think  Hastings  deserving  of  impeachment,  nor  could  concur  in 
the  resolution.  Even  the  attorney-general,  (Arden,)  with  more 
independence  of  mind  than  I  believed  him  to  possess ;  and  though 
indebted  to  Pitt's  friendship,  far  more  than  to  his  own  legal  ability, 
for  every  step  which  he  had  made  towards  the  great  dignities  of  the 
law;  quitted  him  on  this  occasion.  He  justified  his  intended  vote  in  a 
few  manly  words.  Major  Scott  deplored  the  ministerial  declaration, 
as  forming  a  hard  return  for  the  meritorious  exertions  of  a  great  func- 
tionary placed  in  a  post  of  extreme  danger ;  whose  transcendent 
services,  while  Pitt  acknowledged,  he  now  abandoned  to  his  enemies, 
on  account  of  the  quantum  of  a  fine  levied,  not  from  any  corrupt 
motive,  but  for  the  public  service,  in  a  moment  of  distress.  Demp- 
ster himself,  one  of  the  most  conscientious  men  who  ever  sate  in  par- 
liament, elevated  above  all  party  views,  and  proverbial  for*  candour, 
expressed  similar  convictions.  ^  Mr.  Hastings,"  observed  he,  '^  has 
been  the  saviour  of  our  possessions  in  the  East ;  and  if  he  merits  im- 
peachment for  any  act  of  his  whole  life,  it  is  for  having  been  so  weak 
a  man  as  to  return  to  this  country  with  a  very  limited  fortune.*^ 

I  said  that  only  one  member  of  the  assembly  rose  to  applaud  Pitt's 
speech,  and  the  sentiments  which  it  expressed ;  but  that  member  was 
Powis.     After  lavishing  many  encomiums  on  the  spirit  which  charac- 
terized it,  he  added,  sarcastically,  his  lamentations  at  perceiving  that 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  deserted  by  his  friends.     **  Two 
of  the  ministers  for  India,"  continued  Powis,  "  have  not  only  held 
doctrines  ^altogether  repugnant  to  those  professed  by  the  head  of  the 
administration,  but  have  virtually  maintained  that  political  expedien- 
cy sanctions  injustice : — a  principle  to  which  I  never  can  assent'^     Ir- 
ritated at  these  animadversions.  Lord  Mulgrave  exclaimed,  that  ''  the 
minister  seited  near  him  would  be  wholly  unfit  to  conduct  the  affaira 
of  this  country  for  a  single  day,  if,  when  a  question  such  as  the  pre- 
sent was  agitated,  where  the  house  acted  as  accusers,  and  in  some 
measure  as  judges,  he  could  expect  his  friends  to  sacrifice  their  opi- 
jiions."    Nor  did  Mr.  Grenville  acquiesce  in  Powis's  reflections 
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without  severely  retorting  on  him ;  denying  at  the  same  time,  as  Lord 
Mulgrave  had  previously  done,  his  having  ever  asserted  that  injustice 
could  derive  a  sanction  from  political  expediency.  Pitt  now  inter* 
posed.  ^<  I  lament/'  said  he,  ^  that  any  difference  of  opinion  should 
have  arisen  between  my  friends  and  me :  but  it  is  an  honourable  differ- 
ence ;  not  upon  a  principle ;  only  on  the  application  of  a  principle.  / 
think  the  fine  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  imposed  by  the  gover- 
nor-^neral  on  Cheyt  Sing  most  exorbitant.  My  honourable  and  no* 
ble  friends  think  otherwise."  Here  the  debate  closed,  though  at  an 
early  hour ;  the  part  taken  by  the  minister  leaving  no  hope  from  pro* 
tracting  the  discussion,  nor  any  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  final  issue  on 
the  division.  In  fact,  the  question  being  called  for,  seventy-nine 
members,  of  whom  I  was  one,  acquitted  Hastings;  while  precisely 
the  same  numerical  majority  which  supported  him  on  the  first  charge, 
declared  him  culpable  on  the  second ;  namely,  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen. The  aggregate  numbers  on  both  occasions  differed  only  twelve, 
all  of  whom  were  taken  from  the  ministerial  ranks,  and  thrown  into 
the  opposite  scale.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Burke's  friends  did  not 
exceed  sixty-seven  on  the  division  relative  to  the  Rohilla  war,  we 
must  admit  that  full  fifty  individuals  followed  Pitt  with  jut  hesitation. 
Dundas  never  opened  his  lips  during  the  whole  evening ;  but  he  took 
care  to  vote  with  his  principal. 

That  fifty,  or  even  a  hundr^  persons,  should  have  supported  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  on  a  measure  of  state,  without  nicely 
weighing  its  merits,  can  excite  no  surprise.  Every  first  minister  of 
England  must  be  able  to  rely  on  such  a  phalanx,  who  ask  no  ques- 
tions. Such  is  necessarily  the  genius  of  our  government  and  consti- 
tution, in  practice,  though  not  in  theory.  But,  in  a  case  where 
ministerial  feelings  or  interests  could  have  no  place,  and  on  which  the 
house  assumed  a  juridical  character,  more  severe  scruples  might  have 
directed  their  votes.  These  reflections  derive  strength,  if  we  consider 
that  the  far  greater  number  of  those  who  divided  with  Pitt  were  men 
of  high  birth  and  independent  fortunes,  though  not,  it  may  be  thought, 
of  independent  minds: — for  it  will  scarcely  be  maintained,  that  they 
could  conscientiously  acquit  Hastings  on  the  Rohilla  question,  and  yet 
impeach  him  on  the  charge  relative  to  Cheyt  Sing.  The  fact  very 
forcibly  proves  how  great  an  influence  Pitt  exercised  over  his  parlia- 
mentary adherents.  No  minister  in  our  time  has  equalled  him  in  his 
empire  over  the  individuals  who  followed  his  fortune.  I  do  not  ex- 
cept from  the  force  of  the  remark  even  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry 
himself.  In  the  course  of  a  short  conversation  which  succeeded  the 
division,  carried  on  across  the  table,  Burke  observed,  with  more  than 
his  usual  complacency,  that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  ac- 
cused his  want  of  diligence  in  carryine  on  the  prosecution,  and  found 
(suit  with  his  charges.  ^But,'^  concluded  Burke,  ^  as  he  has  given 
me  his  vote  this  evening,  I  am  satisfied  to  take  one  along  with  ,the 
otber.'^  Instead  of  a  peerage,  a  place  in  the  privy  council,  aud  a  seat 
at  the  East  India  Btoard,  Hastings  beheld  now  before  him  the  proba- 
ble prospect  of  an  impeachment,  with  its  train  of  vexations,  delays, 
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and  expensefl.  Inconsistency,  heightened  by  political  ingratitude, 
were  imputed  to  Pitt  Enmity  and  rivalty  were  attributed  to  Dundas, 
who,  as  the  public  believed,  dreaded  Hastings's  presence  and  ability 
at  the  board  of  control. 

14M — ISth  June. — An  accident  of  a  singular  nature  took  place  at 
this  time,  and  which,  as  connected  with  the  late  governor-general, 
occasioned  very  malignant  comments.  The  Soubah  of  the  Deckan, 
Nizam  Ally  Cawn,  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  Hindostan, 
impelled,  as  he  asserted,  by  a  spontaneous  sentiment  of  regard  or  ve- 
neration for  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  transmitted  to  Calcutta  a  dia- 
mond of  great  size  and  value,  which  he  wished  the  governor-general 
to  present  to  his  majesty.  But  Hastings  having  quitted  the  Ganges 
previous  to  its  arrival  in  Bengal,  the  packet  containing  the  bulse  was 
forwarded  to  him ;  and,  in  consequence  of  various  accidents,  did  not 
reach  him  before  the  2d  day  of  June,  the  evening  on  which  he  was 
acquitted  upon  the  charge  of  the  Rohilla  war.  A  chain  of  circum- 
stances wholly  casual  delayed  its  presentation  to  the  sovereign  till  the 
14th  of  the  same  month,  the  day  subsequent  to  the  decision  on  the 
business  of  Cheyt  Sing;  when  Lord  Sydney,  as  president  of  the  East 
India  Board,  delivered  the  packet,  together  with  a  letter  from  the 
Nizam,  to  the  King.  Hastings  himself  witnessed  its  presentation  at 
the  levee,  having  sent  the  diamond,  through  the  intervention  of  Major 
Scott,  to  Lord  Sydney.  Two  days  afterwards,  it  being  agitated  in 
the  house  of  commons  to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of  the 
charges  against  Hastings  till  the  ensuing  session.  Major  Scott  strongly 
objected  to  a  single  hour's  delay.  He  even  protested  that  the  fate  of 
India,  and  of  the  British  empire  in  the  East,  might  depend,  as  he  be- 
lieved, on  terminating  the  present  prosecution  before  the  prorogation 
of  parliament  should  take  place.  To  these  denunciations  he  added 
some  dark  and  undefined  expressions  of  alarm  at  the  intelligence  re- 
cently received  from  Calcutta ;  which  he  represented  to  be  of  a  de- 
scription involving  the  interests,  if  not  the  future  existence,  of  the 
East  India  Company. 

ISth — 2Sth  June. — ^Whatever  apprehension  such  language  might 
be  calculated  to  excite,  no  attempt  was  made  at  the  time  to  enquire 
into  its  nature;  but,  the  subject  being  renewed  on  the  21st  ot  June, 
Sheridan  alluding  to  it,  observed,  that  if  Major  Scott  really  knew  of 
any  disastrous  information  from  India,  he  ought  to  state  it  to  the 
house.    "  For  my  own  part,"  continued  he,  "  I  have  made  every  en- 
quiry in  my  power,  with  a  view  to  learn  whether  any  extraordinary 
news  has  been  recently  brought  over  from  the  East.     But  I  can  learn 
nothing  extraordinary,  except  the  receipt  of  an  extraordinary  large 
diamond,  asserted  to  have  been  sent  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  presented 
to  his  majesty  at  an  extraordinary  and  critical  period  of  time.     It  is 
likewise  extraordinary,  that  the  individual  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  this  diamond  should  be  Mr.  Hastings."     Scott,  taken  by 
surprise,  made  no  immediate  reply.     As  soon,  however,  as  he  had 
collected  the  proper  documents  for  repelling  an  insinuation  so  personal 
to  Hastings,  and  which  seemed  even  to  go  still  higher,  he  took  occa- 
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sion  to  allude  to  it,  while  addressing  the  house  on  the  debts  and  reve* 
nues  of  India.  *'  An  honourable  gentleman/'  said  the  major,  **  has 
mentioned  the  presentation  to  his  majesty  of  an  extraordinary  dia* 
mond,  at  an  extraordinary  period  of  time.  I  dare  say  he  did  it  with- 
out serious  intention :  but  as  every  circumstance  attending  the  trans- 
action has  been  infamously  misrepresented,  I  trust  I  shall  be  permitted 
to  rescue  my  own  character,  no  less  than  that  of  Mr.  Hastings,  from 
such  calumnious  reflections."  He  then  minutely  detailed  every  fact 
relative  to  the  diamond,  producing  letters  or  papers  in  proof  of  each 
separate  assertion.  Having  finished  his  narration,  he  subjoined,  **  I 
do  not  comprehend  what  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  the  whole  bu- 
siness, derogatory  either  to  Mr.  Hastings's  honour,  or  to  that  of  any 
other  person.  I  delivered  the  letter  and  the  bulse  publicly  to  one  of 
his  majesty's  secretaries  of  state.  Whether  the  bulse  did  or  did  not 
contain  a  valuable  diamond,  I  most  solemnly  declare  I  am  ignorant. 
Nor  can  any  man  suppose  that,  however  valuable  such  a  present  might 
intrinsically  be,  it  could  form  an  object  of  the  least  consequence  to 
the  great  personage  in  question."  The  debate  continued  for  a  consi- 
derable time  subsequent  to  this  explanation;  but  neitlier  Fox  nor 
Sheridan,  though  each  rose  to  address  the  house,  adverted  to  it  in 
their  speeches.  Newspapers  and  print-shops  formed  the  channels 
through  which  the  enemies  of  Hastings  generally  transmitted  their 
accusations  or  insinuations  over  the  kingdom. 

With  the  decision  on  the  charge  relative  to  Cheyt  Sing,  terminated 
the  proceedings  carried  on  against  Hastings  during  the  session. 
Burke  professed,  indeed,  his  readiness  to  proceed,  though  he  stated 
his  apprehensions  that,  at  so  advanced  a  period  of  the  year,  it  would 
be  found  impracticable  to  procure  an  adequate  attendance.  If,  how- 
ever, the  house  should  be  of  an  opposite  opinion,  he  said,  he  was  pre« 
pared,  with  the  least  practicable  delay,  to  brin^  forward  the  next 
article,  which  regarded  the  Princesses  of  Oudc.  Fox  expressing  him- 
self a  warm  advocate  for  despatch,  and  Pitt  not  opposing  it;  while 
Major  Scott  represented  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  procrastinating 
the  prosecution  ;  Mr.  Hamilton  (subsequently  more  known  as  Mar- 
quis of  Abercorn)  gave  notice  that  he  would  move  for  a  call  of  the 
house.  He  did  so,  a  few  days  afterwards,  declaring  that  he  was 
solely  impelled  by  his  feelings  for  an  accused  and  persecuted  indivi- 
dual, to  invoke  their  justice  on  the  present  occasion.  He  testified 
some  surprize  at  not  finding  Fox  in  his  place,  from  whom  he  had 
expected  personal  support ;  deplored  the  hard  fate  of  a  man  who, 
after  having  devoted  his  life  to  one  of  the  greatest  offices  which  could 
be  held  by  a  subject,  which  he  had  executed  so  meritoriously,  found 
only  accusation  on  returning  home;  and  concluded  by  making  the 
moHon  for  a  call.  Sheridan  immediately  rising,  denied  that  his 
absent  friend  had  ever  professed  a  wish  for  continuing  the  prosecution 
during  the  present  session,  unless  an  attendance  could  be  procured 
becoming  its  gravity  and  importance.  In  language  equally  forcible 
as  persuasive,  he  pointed  out  the  Imputations  to  which  the  house 
would  be  subjected,  if,  when  hardly  more  than  one  hundred  and 
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twenty  members  could  probably  be  brought  to  divide  on  any  of  the 
remaining  articles^  they  should  still  persist  These  reasons  perfectly 
convinced  the  great  majority  of  the  house,  though  they  failed  in  pro- 
ducing the  same  effect  on  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Sheridan  having  fully  argued  the  question  of  the  call,  then  ad- 
dressed himself  personally  to  that  gentleman.  **  He  has  denominated 
Mr.  Hastings/'  said  Sheridan,  *<  an  accused  and  persecuted  man.  Is 
such  language  either  decent  in  itself,  or  to  be  endured  within  these 
walls  ?  That  Mr.  Hastings  is  an  accused  man,  I  admit:  but  bow  is 
he  a  persecuted  man  ?  V  will  not,  however,  endeavour  to  prove  that 
he  is  not  persecuted;  because  if  allusion  is  intended  to  the  recent  vote 
on  the  charge  relating  to  Cheyt  Sing,  the  honourable  member  sits  on 
the  same  li^nch  with  several  of  Mr,  Hastings's  persecutors,  who 
know  much  better  how  to  justify  their  conduct  than  it  would  become 
me  to  attempt  to  do  it  for  them.''  Hamilton,  ardently  attached  as  he 
was  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  yet  possessed  great  inde- 
pendence of  mind,  joined  with  a  haughty  inflexibility  of  character. 
Deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  Hastings's  services  to  the  state,  he 
disdained  to  follow  the  crowd  of  ministerial  dependants  who  alter- 
nately acquitted  or  condemned  him,  as  their  leader  dictated.  Even 
the  speech  pronounced  by  Pitt  on  the  same  evening,  which  admitted 
the  impossibility  of  enforcing  the  proposed  call,  and  concurred  with 
Sheridan  in  advising  to  postpone  all  further  proceedings,  made  no  im- 
pression on  Haniilton.  Rising  at  the  close  of  the  debate,  and  address- 
ing himself  first  to  Sheridan,  ^  It  has  been  proposed  to  me,"  said  he, 
<<  to  explain  away  the  word  persecuted.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
the  house  ofcomn^ixs  persecutes  Mr.  Hastings.  This  house,  I  well 
know,  persecutes  no  individual.  But  the  acrimonious  language  used 
respecting  him  within  these  walls,  I  denominBie  persecution.'^  Then 
turning  towards  Pitt,  who  was  seated  at  a  very  inconsiderable  dis- 
tance from  him,  he  added,  '<I  entertain  little  doubt  that  I  shall  find 
myself  this  evening  in  a  minority.  Nevertheless,  I  will  divide  the 
house  on  my  mo/ton."  Only  thirty  persons  were  found  to  sustain  it, 
while  ninety-nine  voted  for  suspending  the  prosecution.  Thus  termi- 
nated the  proceedings  against  Hastings  during  the  session  of  1786  ; 
and  with  them  may  be  said  to  have  terminated  the  session  itself, 
though  his  majesty  did  not  immediately  prorogue  the  parliament. 

July. — If  we  would  name  two  individuals  who,  more  than  any 
others  of  their  countrymen,  (unless  we  except  Lord  Heathfield,)  con- 
tributed to  shed  a  portion  of  glory  over  tiie  calamitous  period  of 
George  the  Third's  reign  which  intervened  from  1775  to  1783,  during 
the  prosecution  of  the  American  war,  we  should  select  Hastings  and 
Rodney.  The  one  preserved  our  empire  in  the  East,  while  the  other 
triumphantly  rescued  Jamaica  from  the  attack  of  the  combined  ileeito 
of  Franee  and  Spain.  We  may,  however,  almost  defy  antiquity  to 
produce  more  sicnal  instances  of  national  ingratitude  or  neglect  than 
were  exhibited  m  their  persons.  Hastings,  recalled  by  the  court  of 
directors  as  early  as  the  year  1782,  in  consequence  of  a  vote  of  the 
house  of  commons,  was  only  continued  in  his  hi^  employment  bj 
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the  eSbriB  of  the  court  of  proprietors.  Rodney  was  superseded^ 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  in  the  moment  of  victory^  by  a  secretary  of 
state,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  send  out  as  his  successor  an  admiral 
unknown  by  distinguished  service';  and  to  whom  the  secretary  was 
indebted  for  money  lost  at  the  gaming-table,  as  common  fame 
reported,  without  receiving  any  contradiction.  The  former,  instead 
of  a  peerage,  met  an  impeachment,  and  was  not  even  placed  in  the 
priyy  council  till  he  had  passed  his  eightieth  year.  A  peerage  of  the 
lowest  gradation  was  rather  extorted  from,  than  conferred  by,  the 
Rockingham  administration,  on  the  latter.  Neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  attained  to  affluence.  The  governor-general's  best,  if  not  only 
support,  was  derived  from  the  annuity  granted  him  by  the  East  India 
proprietors.  The  admiral  subsisted  principally,  if  not  entirely,  on  his 
pension,  and  his  naval  pay ;.  both  which  constituted  an  inadequate 
provision  for  a  man  encumbered  with  a  numerous  family.  To  hifn^ 
the  capture  of  St  Eiustatius  proved  only  a  fruitful  source  of  litigation, 
vexation,  and  loss.  At  this  very  time,  one  of  the  many  prize  causes 
which  by  appeal  were  carried  before  the  privy  council,  on  the  part  of 
the  owners  of  property  seized  at  St  Eustatius,  was  determined  against 
him,  to  the  amount  of  at  least  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  including 
damages  and  costs.  In  1786,  Lord  Rodney,  then  verging  towards 
ry  ;  seventy,  resided  in  a  hired  house  at  Knightsbridge,  where  I  have  par- 
f  ttkifgted  h^sdinngr,  which  was  very  far  from  splendid.  He  survived 
'till  May  17551  His  dissolution  was  sudden,  he  having  retired  to  rest 
in  his  usual  health,  at  his  house  in  Hanover-square,  without  any  symp- 
tom that  indicated  approaching  death ;  but,  about  two  or  three  in  the 
morning,  he  rang  his  bell.  A  black  servant,  who  had  attended  on 
him  many  years  with  equal  affection  and  fidelity,  instantly  repaired 
to  his  bedside ;  and  finding  him  almost  senseless,  ran  to  procure  medi- 
cal assistance.     Before  however  any  aid  arrived,  he  had  expired. 

Jenkinson  was  more  fortunate,  or  rather,  he  was  wiser,  than  either 
Hastings  or  Rodney.  Scarcely  had  parliament  been  prorogued,  when 
he  attained  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  the  British  peerage,  with- 
out passing,  as  was  then  common,  through  the  intermediate  stage  of 
an  Irish  title.  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  he  was  made  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  At  the  same  time  a  new  board  of  trade  be« 
ing  constituted,  Pitt  placed  Lord  Hawkesbury  at  its  head,  as  presi- 
dent So  many  marks  of  royal  and  ministerial  favour  had  been  earned 
by  five-and-twenty  years  of  public  service,  aided  by  eminent  arid 
solid,  though  not  brilliant  talents ;  by  unremitting  labour,  patience, 
and  a  variety  of  attainments,  all  principally  directed  to  one  point 
Scarcely  any  subject,  during  the  course  of  George  the  Third's  long 
reigtif  has  supported  a  heavier  load  of  unpopularity  than  Jenkinson. 
lA>rd  North,  it  is  true,  when  called  on  repeatedly  in  the  house  of 
commons,  declared  that  all  the  assertions  of  secret  influence  were  un- 
founded ;  or  at  leaat,  that  he  never  had  discovered  any  such  concealed 
age^^^^y  lurking  behind  the  throne.  Some  of  the  last  words  which 
Jenkinson  himself  ever  uttered  in  the  same  assembly,  constituted  a 
peremptory  denial  of  the  imputation.    I  was  present  on  the  occasion. 
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It  took  place  during  the  course  of  the  second  debate  on  the  Rohilla 
war,  early  in  June  1786,  only  a  short  time  before  he  went  up  to  the 
house  of  peers.  In  the  progress  of  the  investigation,  Jenkinson,  who 
had  spoken  in  defence  of  Hastings,  was  attacked  both  by  Fox  and 
Sheridan.  They,  availing  themselves  of  the  term  influence^  which 
he.had  inadvertently  used,  accused  him  of  having  been,  in  his  own 
person,  the  depositary  of  an  unconstitutional  power  of  that  nature. 
He  instantly  rose,  and,  in  animated  but  temperate  language,  repelled 
the  accusation.  ^^  I  treat  it,"  said  he,  ^^  as  I  have  uniformly  consider- 
ed all  the  vulgar  allusions  of  the  same  description  levelled  at  me,  with 
indifference  and  contempt.  And  I  defy  any  man  living  to  prove  that 
either  within,  or  without  these  walls,  I  have  ever  exerted  undue  or 
improper  influence."  No  reply  was  made  to  this  pointed  declaration ; 
but  conviction  did  not  follow  it,  the  charge  not  admitting  of  proof, 
and  resting  on  general  belief.  That  during  many  years  he  enjoyed 
more  of  the  royal  confidence  than  any  other  subject,  it  seems  difficult 
to  doubt  Nor  did  he  disclaim  it ;  only  protesting  that  he  never 
had  exercised  any  undue  or  improper  influence  over  his  sovereign's 
mind.    * 

On  his  elevation  to  the  peerage^  he  assumed  for  his  motto, 

"  Pakna,  non  sine  pulvcre  ;'* 

which  words  his  enemies  translated, 

"This  is  the  reward  of  ray  dirty  work.*' 

Dean  Swift  had  in  a  similar  manner  rendered  Queen  Anne's  device 
of  "  Semper  eadem,"  by  the  words,  "  Worse  and  worse."  The  au- 
thors of  the  ^'  Rolliad,"  who  had  satirised  Jenkinson  while  a  com- 
moner, did  not  leave  him  in  repose  after  he  had  reached  the  house  of 
lords.  They  published  '^  a  congratulatory  ode"  on  his  creation,  pa- 
rodied from  Horace's 

**  Quern  virum,  aut  heroa; 

in  which  poem,  describing  his  admission  among  the  peers,  it  is  as- 
serted that  he  will  "  slavish  doctrines  spread :" 

**  As  some  ]ll-oraen*d  baleful  yew, 
That  aheds  around  a  poisonous  dew, 
And  9hake8  its  rueful  head.^ 

Nor  did  they  omit  to  mention  the  <^  mysterious  diamonds,^'  presented 
with  a  view  "  to  check  the  impending  vote."  Lord  Hawkesbury, 
though  during  his  whole  life  he  never  sate  in  cabinet,  yet  enjoyed  as 
much  consideration  as  any  member  of  the  administration,  if  we  ex- 
cept Pitt  Unquestionably  the  king  not  only  approved,  but  contri- 
buted to  his  being  created  a  baron.     Whether  his  majesty  wished  him 
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U>  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl,  an  event  which  took  place  about 
ten  years  later,  b  not  equally  clear. 

During  the  four  or  five  concluding  years  of  hia  life,  he  retired  from 
the  world,  and  from  public  affairs  in  a  great  measure,  enjoying  the 
uncommon  felicity  to  behold  his  eldest  son  placed  in  the  high  office  of 
secretary  of  state,  as  well  a^  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports ;  and 
advancing  with  slow,  but  steady  pace,  to  the  head  of  the  treasury. 
Neither  the  first  Lord  Holland,  nor  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  wit- 
nessed the  political  elevation  of  their  sons.  Lord  Guildford,*:  indeed, 
saw  his  son  occupy  the  highest  employments  during  a  space  of  twelve 
years ;  but  he  survived  to  be  a  spectator  of  Lord  North's  fall,  and 
might  have  exclaimed  with  the  King  of  Pylos,  while  contemplating 
the  funeral  pyre  of  Antilochus — 

K     .  cor  hsc  in  tempora  daret. 
Quid  fbciniiB  dlgnam  tam  loogo  admiserit  evo  I*' 

On  the  contrary,  Jenkinson's  close  of  life  received  almost  every  alle- 
viation which  nature  or  fortune  can  bestow  on  that  period  of  our  ex- 
istence. His  acquisitions,  already  ample,  were  considerably  augmented, 
about  three  years  after  he  attained  to  the  peerage,  by  the  decease  of 
Sir  Banks  Jenkinson,  to  whose  title,  as  well  as  estate,  he  succeeded. 
Even  his  faculties  remained  unimpaired  when  he  had  passed  his 
eightieth  year;  but  a  debility  in  his  limbs,  particularly  in  the  knees, 
rendered  him,  durins  a  considerable  time  previous  to  his  death,  inca- 
pable of  moving  or  rising  without  assistance.  If  we  reflect  that  he 
was  near  four-and-thirty  when  he  commenced  his  career,  as  private 
secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Bute ;  that  he  attained  to  an  unrivalled  height 
of  confidence  with  George  the  Third ;  finally,  that  he  was  created  a 
baron  before  he  reached  his  sixtieth,  and  an  earl  before  he  reached  his 
seventieth  year ; — ^we  shall  readily  admit  that  he  must  have  possessed 
great,  as  well  as  rare,  endowments  of  mind. 

While  the  king,  liberated  from  a  calamitous  w^r,  and  elevated  to  a 
pinnacle  of  popularity  which  he  had  never  reached  during  the  first 
twenty-two  years  of  his  reign,  became  annualw  more  an  object  of 
general  attachment ;  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  plunged  himself  into 
irretrievable  domestic  embarrassments.  His  income,  though  not  ade- 
quate to  exhibitions  of  splendour,  yet,  when  encreased  by  the  reve- 
nues of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  might  well  have  enabled  him,  with 
economy,  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  high  station.  But  profusion 
characterized  every  department  of  Carlton-house,  and  a  debt  had  al- 
ready accrued,  exceeding  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  His  majesty, 
to  whom  the  prince  made  application  for  assistance,  having  returned 
an  immediate  and  positive  refusal,  his  royal  highness  embraced  the 
resolution  of  dissolving  his  household.  This  determination  he  exe- 
cuted without  delay;  thus  converting  to  his  own  personal  wants  or 
gratifications,  the  allowance  given  him  by  parliament  for  maintaining 
the  state  of  a  Princ&of  Wales.    The  nation  would,  however,  have 

35 
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highly  approved  his  renunciation  of  all  the  paraphernalia  of  grandeur, 
if  in  consequence  any  progress  had  been  made  in  extinguishing  his 
debts.  But  they  ccminued,  on  the  contrary,  during  many  years  to 
augment,  and  at  length  reached  a  point  at  which  the  legislature  was 
compelled  to  interfere,  by  nominating  commissioners  to  superintend 
their  liquidation.  To  so  humiliating  a  situation  had  personal  indul- 
gences reduced  the  heir-apparent,  at  twenty-four  years  of  age !  The 
king,  who  well  knew  his  character,  fascinating  under  many  points  of 
view,  and  therefore  calculated  to  attach,  took  effectual  care  to  remove 
from  any  contact  with  him  all  his  brothers.  Frederic,  Duke  of  York, 
resided  altogether  at  Hanover.  William  Henry,  brought  up  to  the 
naval  service,  commanded  the  "  Pegase,"  a  ship  of  seventy-four  guns; 
and  had  recentiy  left  Plymouth  for  his  destination,  NewfoundQand : 
while  Edward,  the  fourth  son,  was  mat  over  to  Geneva,  under  the 
care  of  a  governor.  His  majesty  now  entered  his  three  youngest 
sons,  Ernest,  Augustus,  and  Adolphus,  as  students  at  the  Hanoverian 
university  of  Gottingen,  to  which  seminary  they  repaired.  Only  the 
eldest  of  the  seven  sons  remained  at  home  in  a  dismantled  palace,  all 
the  state  apartments  of  which  were  shut  up,  hifr  establishment  dismiss- 
ed, and  himself  reduced,  in  external  appearance,  to  the  condition  of 
a  private  gentieman. 

2d  Jlugust — ^A  most  atrocious,  though,  happily,  impotent  attempt, 
which  was  made  at  this  time  on  the  king's  person,  might  neverthe- 
less, if  it  had  been  directed  by  a  sound  intelligence,  have  transferred 
the  crown  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  As  his  majesty  alij^ted  at  the 
garden-door  leading  into  St  James's  Palace,  where  he  arrived  in  his 
carriage  from  Windsor,  a  female,  who  had  placed  herself  there  pre 
sented  him  a  petition.  Nearly  in  the  same  instant,  while  he  was 
about  to  receive  it,  she  pushed  at  him  a  desert-knife  which  lay  con- 
cealed under  the  paper.  Fortunately,  the  blade  being  weak  in  the 
middle,  where  it  had  been  ground  away,  doubled  or  bent,  from  the 
resistance  made  by  the  king's  waistcoat,  without  inflicting  the  slightest 
wound ;  and  before  she  could  repeat  the  stroke,  one  of  the  yeomen  of 
the  guard  forced  the  weapon  out  of  her  hand.  The  king  displayed 
the  greatest  self-collection,  observing  to  the  persons  present  that  he 
had  received  no  injury,  and  ordered  them  not  to  do  her  the  slightest 
bodily  harm.  He  then  dressed  himself  for  his  levee,  which  he  held, 
precisely  as  he  would  have  done  on  any  other  occasion.  The  woman, 
whose  name  was  Margaret  Nicholson,  being  pronounced  insane,  was 
transferred  to  a  cell  at  Bedlam.  Her  alienation  of  mind  received, 
indeed,  sufficient  confirmation  from  an  inspection  of  the  instrument 
which  she  had  chosen  for  perpetrating  the  deed.  Every  circumstance 
attending  it  afforded  matter  of  derision  to  the  opposition.  Addresses 
of  congratulation  being  presented  to  the  sovereign  on  the  event  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  individuals  who  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  were  contumeliously  denominated  '^  Knights  of  St  Mar- 
garet" Even  the  danger  itself  was  treated  as  imaginary,  and  his 
escape  as  undeserving  of  national  gratitude.    In  an  *^  eclogue"  pub- 
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Ikbed  immediately  afterwards,  entitled  ^^  Marniret  NichoIsoD,"  (pa- 
rodied from  the  "  Daphnis"  of  Virgil,)  where  Wilkes  and  Jenkinson 
maintain  the  dialogue;  after  representing  the  whole  transaction  under 
colours  calculated  to  render  it  ridiogfous,  Jenkinson  exclaims, 

^  Ah!  whither  had  we  fled,  bad  that  foul  day 
Torn  him  untimely  from  our  arms  away! 
What  ills  had  markM  the  age,  had  that  dire  thrust 
PiercM  his  soft  heart,  and  bow'd  his  606  to  dust!*' 

When  we  consider  how  personally  insulting  were  these  compositions, 
where  wit  and  poetry  combined  to  hold  up  the  king  to  the  contempt 
of  his  subjects,  we  cannot  wonder  that  he  shut  the  door  of  his  cabinet 
i^inst  their  authors  and  abettors.  Every  couplet  tended  to  confirm 
the  administration  ia  power. :  -  The  errors  of  Fox  and  his  followers, 
even  more  than  Pitt's  resplendent  talents,  conduced  to  prolong  his 
administration. 

On  the  day  when  Margaret  Nicholson  made  the  attempt  to  assas- 
sinate his  majesty,  the  Chevalier  del  Campo,  minister  plenipotentiary 
from  the  court  of  Spain,  arriving  at  St  James's  with  Uie  intention  of 
attending  the  levee,  learned  the  intelligence  on  his  entering  the 
palace.  Finding  however  that  the  king  had  not  posponed  the  levee 
on  that  account,  he  went  up,  stood  in  the  circle,  and  received  those 
marks  of  familiar  condescension  with  which  George  the  Third  always 
treated  the  foreign  envoys.  On  quitting  the  royal  presence,  he  in- 
stantly ordered  tour  post  horses  to  be  put  to  his  carriage ;  drove  down 
to  Windsor ;  and  walking  up  to  the  Lodge,  seated  himself  in  the  hall. 
Conscious  that  information  of  the  attempt  would  speedily  arrive, 
either  by  common  report  or  by  a  special  messenger,  and  aware  that 
fiime  miffht  exaggerate  the  fact,  he  determined  to  be  in  person  the 
bearer  of  the  intelligence  to  the  queen.  After  waiting  patiently  near 
two  hours,  a  royal  footman  arrived,  bringing  the  particulars  of  the 
transaction.  Del  Campo  then  announced  himself,  sent  in  his  name  to 
her  majesty,  and  requested  permission  to  present  himself  before  her. 
He  was  immediately  admitted,  and  informed  her  of  the  whole  matter; 
adding,  that  he  had  attended  the  levee,  conversed  for  some  minutes 
with  the  king,  and  had  left  him  in  the  best  health  and  spirits.  A 
finer  trait  Se  courtisan  is  not  to  be  found  in  IJangeaUy  or  in  St. 
Simon.  The  Duke  d'Antin  could  scarcely  exceed  it,  when  paying 
his  court  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Nor  was  it  lost  on  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Great  Britain.  The  Chevalier  del  Campo,  created  a  mar- 
quis, received  in  the  following  year  the  appointment  of  embassador 
from  his  Catholic  Majesty  to  Sie  court  of  London,  in  which  capacity 
he  remained  here  till  1795.  I  knew  him  well.  He  was  said  to  be 
of  English  extraction,  and  of  a  very  obscure  origin ;  but  Gondomar, 
who  obtained  so  powerful  an  ascendant  over  the  timid  and  pusillani^ 
mous  councils  of  this  country  under  the  first  of  the  Stuarts,  might 
have  owned  that  del  Campo  was  not  unworthy  to  occupy  the  <post 
which  he  himself  had  filled.     Del  Campo,  though  of  a  very  diminu* 
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tive  figure,  possessed  pleasing  manners^  spoke  English  almost  like  a 
Dative,  entertained  with  great  elegance,  and  always  laboured  to  main- 
tain the  most  amicable  relations  between  the  two  courts  of  London 
and  Madrid. 

8M  August. — Among  the  distinguished  individuals,  who  at  this 
time  were..created  British  peers,  the  Duke  of  Queensbeny  received 
the  title  of  Baron  Douglas.  He  is  better  known  as  Earl  of  March, 
having  passed  his  fiftieth  year  before  he  succeeded  to  the  duk^om  of 
Queensberry.  Few  noblemen  have  occupied  a  more  conspicuous 
place  about  the  court,  and  the  town,  during  at  least  half  a  century, 
under  the  reigns  of  George  the  Second  and  Third.  Like  Wilmot, 
Earl  of  Rochester,  he  pursued  pleasure  under  every  shape  ;  and  with 
as  much  ardour  at  fourscore,  as  he  had  done  at  twenty.  After  ex- 
hausting all  the  gratifications  of  human  fUe,  towards  its  dose  he  sate 
down  at  his  residence,  near  Hyde  Park  Corner,  where  he  remained  a 
spectator  of  that  moving  scene,  which  Johnson  denominated  '^  the  full 
tide  of  human  existence,^'  but  in  which  he  could  no  longer  take  a 
very  active  part  I  lived  in  almost  daily  habits  of  intercourse  with 
him,  when  I  was  in  London,  during  the  last  seven  years  of  his  pro- 
tracted career.  His  pereon  had  then  become  a  ruin ;  but  not  so  his 
mind.  Seeing  only  with  one  eye,  hearing  very  imperfectly  only 
with  one  ear,  nearly  toothless,  and  labouring  under  multiplied  infir- 
mities, he  possessed  all  his  intellectual  faculties,  including  his  me- 
mory. Never  did  any  man  retain  more  animation,  or  manifest  a 
sounder  judgment  Even  his  figure,  though  emaciated,  still  remained 
elegant:  his  manners  were  noble  and  polished;  his  conversation  gay, 
always  entertaining,  generally  original,  rarely  instructive,  frequently 
libertine  ;  indicating  a  strong,  saeacious,  masculine  intellect,  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  man.  If  I  were  compelled  to  name  the  par- 
ticular individual  who  had  received  from  nature  the  keenest  common 
sense  of  any  person  I  ever  knew,  I  should  select  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry.  Unfortunately,  his  sources  of  information,  the  turf,  the  draw- 
ing-room, the  theatre,  the  great  world,  were  not  the  most  pure,  nor 
the  best  adapted  to  impress  him  with  favourable  ideas  of  his  own 
species.  Information  as  acquired  from  books,  he  always  treated  with 
contempt ;  and  used  to  ask  me,  what  advantage  or  solid  benefit,  I  had 
ever  derived  from  the  knowledge  that  he  supposed  me  to  possess  of 
history  ;• — ^a  question  which  it  was  notr  easy  for  me  satisfactorily  to 
answer^  either  to  him  or  to  myself.  Known  to  be  immensely  rich, 
destitute  of  issue,  and  unmarried,  he  formed  a  mark  at  which  every 
necessitous  man  or  woman  throughout  the  metropolis  directed  their 
aim.  It  is  a  fact,  that  when  he  lay  dying  in  December  1810,  his  bed 
was  covered  with  billets  and  letters  to  the  number  of  at  least  seventy; 
mostly,  indeed,  addressed  to  him  by  females  of  every  description,  and 
of  every  rank,  from  Duchesses,  down  to  ladies  of  the  easiest  virtue. 
Unable  from  his  extenuated  state  to  open,  or  peruse  them,  he  ordered 
ihem,  as  they  arrived,  to  be  laid  on  his  bed,  where  they  remained, 
the  seals  unbroken,  till  he  expired. 


Throaghout  his  whole  life  he  had  been  a  votary,  but  not  a  dupe  to 
women.  Nor  was  he  incapable  of  forming  an  honourable  attach* 
menty  however  licentious  might  have  been  his  practice.  He  nourished 
an  ardent,  and  a  permanent  passio^-  during  several  years,  for  a  lady 
of  distinction  whom  I  well  knew,  daughter  of  a  first  minister  of 
Great  Britain,  Mr.  Pelham.  But  her  lather  considering  him  as  a 
nobleman  of  dissipated  habits,  character,  and  fortune,  interdicted 
their  union.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  duke  was  fortunate  in  this 
prohibition  ; — for  she  became  the  most  infatuated  gamester  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  unless  Lady  Elizabeth  Luttrell  formed  an  exception. 
When  seated  at  faro,  she  sometimes  exhibited  all  the  variations  of 
distress,  or  rather  of  anguish,  in  her  countenance.  Mr.  Pelham 
having  no  son,  bequeathed  to  her,  and  her  youngest  sister,  that  charm- 
ing retreat  in  Surrey,  which  Thomson  justly  celebrates  when,  tracing 
the  vale  of  Thames,  he  mentions— 

"  E9her*8  groves, 
Where  in  the  sweetest  solitude,  embrae'd 
By  the  soft  windings  of  the  silent  Mole* 
From  courts  and  senates  Pelham  finds  repose.** 

Miss  Pelham,  who  found  neither  felicity  nor  repose  among  those 
diades,  and  whose  whole  faculties  were  concentered  in  the  occupation 
of  play,  dissipated  her  fortune  ;  and  notwithstanding  her  great  con- 
nexions of  every  kind,  reduced  herself  in  age  to  become  absolutely 
dependant  for  support  on  her  sister's  affection. 

To  return  to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry.  If  he  had  lived  under 
Charles  the  Second,  he  might  have  disputed  for  pre-eminence  in  the 
favour  of  that  prince,  with  the  Arlingtons,  the  Buckinghams,  the 
Fal mouths,  and  the  Dorsets,  so  celebrated  under  his  reign.  Many 
fabulous  stories  were  circulated  and  believed  respecting  him  ;  as, 
among  others,  that  he  wore  a  glass  eye,  that  he  used  milk  baths,  and 
other  idle  tales.  It  is  however  a  fact,  that  the  duke  performed,  in 
his  own  drawing-room,  the  scene  of  Paris  and  the  Goddesses.  Three 
of  the  most  beautiful  females  to  be  found  in  London  presented  them* 
ielves  before  him,  precisely  as  the  divinities  of  Homer  are  supposed 
to  have  appeared  to  Paris  on  Mount  Ida  :  while  he,  habited  like  ^^  the 
Dardan  shepherd,''  holding  aeilded  apple  in  his  hand,  conferred  the 
prieeon  her  whom  he  deeiftd  the  fairest  This  classic  exhibition 
took  place  at  his  house  opposite  the  Green  Park.  Neither  the  second 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  commemorated  by  Pope,  whose  whole  life 
was  a  voluptuous  whim,  nor  any  other  of  the  licentious  noblemen  his 
opntemporaries,  appear  to  have  ever  realized  a  scene  so  analogous  to 
the  manners  of  that  profligate  period.  The  correct  days  of  George 
the  Third  were  reserved  to  witness  its  accomplishment 

The  Duke  of  Queensberry,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  having 
Irriitctftntly  withdrawn  from  Newmarket,  from  the  Clubs,  and  from  St« 
Iftmes's,  passed  his  time  with  a  few  select  friends,  of  which  number. 
I  was  freqaentily  one ;  aometimes,  though  rarely,  venturing  into  pubt 
lie.    His  pasBioo  fior  music,  when  added  to  his  wish  of  being  stitt 
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leen  upon  the  great  arena  of  the  wcH^ld,  carried  him  occasionally,  notr 
withstanding  his  deafness^  to  the  Opera-house  ;  where  he  completdy 
personified  Juvenal's 

'^Quid  refert,  magni  sedeat  qua  parte  tbeatrit 
Qui  vix  comicioes  ezaudiet,  atque  tuberum 
Concentus  1" 

The  duke  had  his  French  medical  attendant  always  near  him,  as  the 
successor  of  Augustus  retained  his  Greek  physician.  The  Pire 
JElisSe  answered  precisely  to  Tacitus's  description  of  Charicles. 
"  Erat  medicus  arte  insignis,"  says  the  Roman  historian,  "  nomine 
Charicles,  non  quidem  regere  valetudines  principis  solitus,  consilii 
tamen  copiam  praebere/'  When  approaching  the  verge  of  life,  and 
labouring  under  many  diseases  or  infirmities,  the  duke's  temper,  natu- 
rally impetuous,  though  long  subdued  to  the  restraints  of  polished 
society,  often  became  irritable.  As  he  had  too  sound  an  understand- 
ing not  to  despise  every  species  of  flattery,  we  sometimes  entered  on 
discussions,  during  the  course  of  which  he  was  not  always  master  of 
himself  But  he  knew  how  to  repair  his  errors.  I  have  now  before 
my  eyes  his  last  note  to  me,  written  by  himself  in  pencil,  only  a 
short  time  before  his  death.  It  runs  thus  : — ^^  I  hope  you  will  accept 
this  as  an  apology  for  my  irritable  behaviour  when  you  called  this 
morning.  I  will  explain  all  when  I  see  you  again.'' — Notwithstand- 
ing the  libertine  life  that  he  had  led,  he  contemplated  with  great 
firmness  and  composure  of  mind  his  approaching,  and  almost  immi- 
nent dissolution  ;  while  Dr.  Johnson,  a  man  of  exemplary  moral 
conduct,  and  personally  courageous,  could  not  bear  the  mention  of 
death,  nor  look,  without  shuddering,  at  a  thigh-bone  in  a  church-yard. 
The  Duke  of  Queensberry,  like  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire, 
might  have  said  with  truth, 

**  Incertus  morior,  non  pertarbatua." 

His  decease,  when  it  took  place,  occasioned  no  ordinary  emotion 
throughout  London,  on  account  of  the  number  of  individuals  who 
were  interested  in  the  distribution  of  his  fortune.  Besides  his  estates 
in  Scotland  and  in  England,  he  left  in  money  about  nine  hondred 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  Nearly  sevefl  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
this  sum  he  gave  away  in  legacies  :  the  remainder  he  bequeathed  to 
the  present  Countess  of  Yarmouth.  Notwithstanding  his  very  ad* 
vanced  age,  he  would  have  lived  longer,  if  he  had  not  accelerated  his 
end  by  imprudence  in  eating  fruit  Of  him  it  might  have  been  said, 
as  of  Augustus,  "  Causam  valetudinis  contraxit  ex  profluvio  alvL" 

nth  August. — Towards  the  middle  of  the  month,  **the  great 
Frederic,"  as  he  was  justly  denominated  by  his  contemporaries,  dosed 
his  mortal  career.  No  sovereign  in  modern  ages  has  been  so  well 
entitled  to  that  epithet,  if  we  contemplate  the  variety  of  his  talents. 
Francis  the  First,  and  Henry  the  Fourth^.^f  France,  were  more 
heroic,  and  far  more  amiable  :  but  the  universality  of  Frederic's  st* 
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tainments  places  him  above  eompetitibn.  Wt  have  not  had  any  prince 
since  Elizabeth,  except  William  the  Third,  who  can  be  compared  with 
him  ;  and  William,  though  possessing  many  sublime  endowments, 
was  neither  himself  a  man  of  letters,  nor  protected  men  of  literary 
talents.  Frederic's  reign,  of  six-and-forty  years^  divides  itself  into 
four  distinct  periods.  The  first,  comprising  from  1740  to  the  close 
of  1745,  made  him  known  to  Europe,  and  gave  him  Silesia.  Scfawe- 
rin  acquired  that  fine  province  for  Prussia,  by  the  victory  of  MoU^ 
witz.  I  am  old  enough  to  have  conversed  with  ofiScers  who  fought 
in  that  engagement  They  all  admitted  that  the  king  precipitately 
quitted  the  scene  of  action  ;  not,  indeed,  as  Horace  says  Ae  left  the 
field  of  Philippi  ;  but  yet  so  hastily,  as  induced  Schwerin  to  advise 
his  majesty  to  wear  his  arm  in  a  sling  during  some  days,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  impressing  the  troops  with  a  belief  that  he  had  been  wounded. 
The  second  period  comprises  ten  years,  from  1746  to  1756,  passed  in 
learned  leisure  among  the  eminent  poets,  philosophers,  and  wits,  whom 
he  had  assembled  at  Sans  Souci.  They  gave  him  fame,  and  he  gave 
them  pensions  as  well  as  dinners.  He  received  Voltaire  with  honours 
such  as  the  younger  Dionysius  showed  to  Plato  in  antiquity  ;  but 
their  friendship  terminated  even  more  violently  than  the  union  be- 
tween the  tyrant  of  Syracuse  and  the  Athenian  sage.  Frederic  found 
it  indeed  easier  to  retain  Silesia  in  subjection,  than  to  maintain  tran- 
quillity among  the  men  of  genius  who  composed  his  society.  -Their 
jealousies,  animosities,  and  mutual  recriminations,  were  embodied  in 
satirical  productions  which  still  survive,  and  manifest  the  bitter 
acrimony  that  subsisted  between  Voltaire  and  Maupertuis. 

Throughout  the  third  division  of  Frederic's  reign,  commencing 
with  1756,  and  terminating  in  1763,  he  scarcely  tasted  a  day's  repose; 
now  a  conqueror,  overrunning  Bohemia  or  Moravia,  and  menacing 
Vienna;  to-morrow,  a  beaten  fugitive,  without  a  home,  and  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  armies.  If  he  had  gained  the  battle  of  Colin  in 
1757,  or  if  he  had  succeeded  before  Olmutz  in  1758,  Maria  Theresa 
must  have  abandoned  her  capita],  as  her*  grandfather  Leopold  had 
done  in  1683,  when  the  Vizier  Gara  Mustapha  entered  Austria;  and 
as  she  herself  had  been  compelled  to  do  by  the  French  and  Bava- 
rians, at  the  commencement  of  her  reign.  Frederic  would  have  dic- 
tated peace  on  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  as  Bonaparte  did  in  1805  and 
in  1809.  On  the  other  haild,  Francis  the  Firsts  upon  the  morning 
after  the  defeat  of  Pavia,  or  Henry  the  Fourth,  on  the  night  before 
the  combat  of  Arques,  did  not  stand  in  a  more  desperate  position, 
than  was  Frederic,  subsequent  to  the  defeats  of  Hohkirchen,  and  of 
Cuneradorfif.  His  escape,  political  and  personal,  from  the  dangers  of 
''the  seven  years^  war,"  which  had  nearly  swept  from  the  map  of 
Europe  the  very  name  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  holds  to  prodigy. 
The  fourth  and  last  period  of  his  eventful  government,  (with  the 
exception  of  one  summer  passed  in  the  field,  when,  in  1776,  he 
opposed  Joseph  the  Second,  relative  to  the  Bavarian  succession,)  pre- 
wexk\A  him  occupied  in  the  pacific  cares  of  a  wise,  economical,  and 
enli^teoed  prince.    Apprehensive  of  the  restless  ambition  of  the 
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Emperor  Joseph^  and  repulsed  in  all  hia  efibrta  to  detach  France  from 
Austria;  he,  when  approaching  the  ead  of  life,  most  unwilliogly 
turned  his  views  towards  England.  For  no  fact  is  more  certain  than 
his  partiality  to  the  French,  and  his  aversion  to  the  English  nation. 
Necessity  alone  compelled  him  to  unite  with  Great  Britain,  by  sign- 
ing '^the  Germanic  League,"  the  object  of  which  treaty  was  to 
secure  the  liberties  of  the  German  empire.  It  formed  the  last  act  of 
his  foreign  policy. 

Like  Augustus,  he  expired  at  the  age  of  about  seventy -five ;  but  not 
as  the  second  CaBsar  died,  '^  in  oscults  Liviss.^^  No  female,  either 
wife  or  miatress,  approached  Fredericks  couch.  Men  performed  those 
offices  about  his  person  commonly  rendered  by  the  other  sex  in  simi- 
lar -circumstances.  Mrs.  Piozzi,  who  visited  Potzdam  a  short  time 
after  his  decease,  says  that  she  saw  the  Suetonius^  which  was  care- 
fully preserved  as  being  the  last  book  opened  by  the  king  before  he 
died;  the  leaf  folded  down  at  the  passage  containing  the  particulars  of 
Augustus's  end.  Both  were  undoubtedly  great  actors  throughout 
their  whole  reigns.  Both  retained  their  faculties  to  the  last,  and  suf- 
fered little  pain  in  the  act  of  quitting  life.  The  emperor,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  only  anxious  to  leave  the  stage  with  grace,  on 
which  he  had  so  long  performed  the  principal  character:  and  if  the 
particulars  recounted  of  his  death  are  accurate  ;  if  he  could  <»use  his 
hair  to  be  combed,  his  cheeks  to  be  smoothed,  and  could  address  his 
friends  in  the  language  attributed  to  him;  we  may  rather  assert  that 
he  ceased  to  exist,  than  that  he  died.  ^^  Sortitus  exitum  facilem,  et 
qualem  semper  optaverat,"  says  Suetonius.  The  king  sunk  onder 
a  comj^cation  of  diseases,  ^'  morborum  omne  genus^^  aggravated 
by  intemperance.  Eel  pies  and  polenta  accelerated  his  dissolution; 
but,  like  many  other  princes  of  his  house,  he  was  finally  carried  off 
by  water  on  the  chest  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1787,  a  man  who 
had  been  his  valet,  or  hussar  de  la  chambre,  came  over  to  England, 
and  exhibited  in  London  two  figures  executed  in  wax.  One  repre- 
sented Frederic  seated  at  his  desk,  engaged  in  writing;  the  other  dis- 
played his  dead  body  extended  in  the  catafalque  previous  to  his 
interment  Both  were  habited  precisely  as  Frederic  had  been  ;  but 
the  former  figure  had  on,  from  head  to  foot,  the  identical  uniform  and 
deaths  of  every  sort  worn  by  his  Prussian  Majesty  when  alive,  whieh 
became  the  perquisite  of  the  individu4  in  question,  by  virtue  of  his 
office.  He  assured  me  that  the  kins  expired  in  his  arms,  and  I  ques- 
tioned him  respecting  the  manner  (u  Frederic's  dissolution,  as  well  9S 
his  last  words.  ^^  Monsieur,"  answered  he,  ^  il  etoit  suffoque  par 
Peffet  de  I'eau  qui  lui  montoit  aux  poumona.  Sentant  augmenter  la 
difficulte  de  respirer,  il  m'ordonnoit  de  rclever  sa  tete.  Comme  je  le 
faisoisy  il  repetoit  a.chaque  instant,  Plus  haul,  encore  plus  haul,  H 
est  mort  avec  les  mots  plus  haul  dans  la  bouche."  Such  was  the 
end  of  <*  the  great  Frederic." 

He  was  more  feared  and  admired  tiian  beloved;  nor  was  be  at  all 
regretted.  At  no  period  of  bis  life,  indeed,  did  he  inroire  afiection; 
nor,  probably,  feel  it  warmly  for  any  it^ividual^  mf fo,  or 
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His  inhuman  treatment  of  Trenck,  whom  he  seized  on  neutral  ground^ 
and  immured  in  a  dungeon  of  the  Star  Fort  at  Magdeburg,  where  he 
remained  in  chains  above  nine  years,  excited  the  abhorrence  of  all 
Germany.  Trenck  took  vengeance  on  Frederic's  memory,  by  hold- 
ing him  up  to  Europe  as  another  Dionysius.  His  subjects,  however, 
compensated  by  honours  for  their  deficiency  of  attachment  towards 
him.  Medals  were  struck  at  Berlin,  where  on  one  side  appears  his 
head,  encircled  with  a  radiated  crown;  while  on  the  reverse,  the 
Genius  of  Prussia,  kneeling,  her  hands  extended,  invokes  him  as  a 
tutelary  deity,  in  the  words  of  Virgil,  addressed  to  the  first  Caesar, 

*'  Sis  bonus,  O,  felixque  tuis !" 

Nor  are  the  "terris  datus,"  and  the  "coelo  redditus,"  omitted, 
which  mark  his  apotheosis.  Flattery  never  ofiered  such  homage  even 
to  Louis  the  Fourteenth.     Neither  Boileau  nor  Racine  ventured  to 

{)lace  him  among  the  gods;  though  Rubens, in  his  "  Luxembourg Gal- 
ery,'*  where  the  mythology  of  Greece  is  strangely  blended  with 
Christian  allusions,  has  represented  Henry  the  Fourth  taken  up  to 
Mount  Olympus.  Frederic,  as  I  have  been  assured,  gave  directions 
to  bury  his  body  on  the  lawn  before  the  palace  of  Sans  Souci,  with 
his  dogs  ;  but  a  command  so  repugnant  to  every  sentiment,  religious 
and  decorous,  was  not  executed.  If  we  reflect  how  inferior  a  rank 
the  Prussian  monarchy  occupied  in  the  scale  of  European  kingdoms 
when  he  acceded  to  the  throne;  and  how  formidable,  as  well  as  exten- 
sive, he  left  it  at  his  decease;  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  his  subjects 
exhausted  panegyric  on  his  memory.  Frederic  William,  his  nephew 
and  successor,  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  worthy  sovereigns  of  our 
time,  possessed  almost  every  quality  which  his  predecessor  wanted, 
and  wanted  almost  every  quality  which  his  uncle  displayed.  He 
failed,  it  is  true,  in  the  campaign  of  1792,  in  Champagne;  and  was 
ultimately  reduced,  three  years  later,  to  abandon  the  confederacy 
formed  against  France.  But  would  "the  great  Frederic*'  himself,* 
even  in  the  vigour  of  his  age  and  talents,  have  succeeded  better,  if  he 
had  been  compelled  to  oppose  the  revolutionary  energies  of  that 
republic  ?  It  may  be  justly  doubted.  His  tactics,  which  at  Rosbach 
acquired  him  so  splendid  a  victory  over  the  generals  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth,  would  not  have  enabled  him  to  triumph  with  equal  facility 
over  the  troops  of  an  armed  nation,  animated  by  a  passionate,  though 
ferocious,  love  of  freedom.  His  Thuringian  laurels  might  have  been 
changed  to  cypress,  on  the  plains  of  Champagne.  Perhaps  in  no 
respect  was  he  more  fortunate,  than  in  the  time  when  he  flourished. 
If,  instead  of  Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain,  of  Daun,  and  of  Soltikofi*,  he 
had  been  opposed  to  Massena,  to  Ney,  and  to  Bonaparte,  who  can 
venture  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  result  ?  Auerstadt  might 
have  taken  place  half  a  century  earlier;  and  of  Frederic,  like  Charles 
the  Twelfth,  it  might  then  have  been  asserted,  that 

*<  He  lefl  the 'name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adom  a  tale." 

36 
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Septefnber. — I  passed  a  part  of  the  autumn  at  Paris.  The  affidr  of 
the  diamond  necklace,  which  during  the  preceding  year  had  occupied 
all  attention,  no  longer  agitated  tte  minds  of  its  inhabitants.  After  a 
long,  patient,  and  minute  examination  of  that  mysterious  tissue  of 
crimes,  the  parliament  delivered  its  sentence  on  Madame  de  la  Motte- 
Valois.  The  punishment  inflicted,  severe  and  degrading  as  it  was, 
by  no  means  exceeded,  if  indeed  it  equalled,  the  enormity  of  her  of- 
fences. She  was  branded  with  a  hot  iron,  and  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  prison  of  the  Salpetriere,  in  order  there  to  be  confined  for  the 
term  of  her  life.  Marie  Antoinette  little  imagined  that,  in  the  revo- 
lution of  six  years,  she  should  herself  be  committed  to  a  more  severe 
place  of  imprisonment,  preparatory  to  ascending  the  scaffold.  The 
Cardinal  de  Hohan,  who  had  evidently  been  made  the  dupe  and  the 
victim  of  a  train  of  artifices,  was  declared  innocent ;  but,  though 
judicially  acquitted,  he  could  not  be  exempted  from  the  imputation  of 
most  culpable  temerity  and  fatuity.  Nor  was  he  permitted  to  remain 
at  Paris.  By  order  of  the  sovereign,  he  departed  immediately  for 
his  abbey  of  La  Chaise  DieUf  situate  in  the  sequestered  province  of 
Auvergne.  The  parliament  having,  in  legal  phrssef  purged  him  from 
the  accusation,  the  Parisians  said,  that  '^  le  parlement  VsLYoiipurgij 
et  le  roi  I'avoit  envoye  &  la  Chaise.'^  Mademoiselle  d'Oliva,  who 
had  personated  the  queen,  was  put  out  of  court ;  the  tribunal  before 
which  sh^  appeared  being  convinced,  that  though  she  aided  the  ac- 
complishment of  Madame  de  la  Motto's  nefarious  schemes,  yet  she 
did  not  participate  in  their  guilt  While  imprisoned  in  the  Castile, 
she  was  delivered  of  a  son ;  and  about  four  years  subsequent  to  her 
liberation  from  that  fortress,  she  died  at  the  village  of  Fontenay,  near 
Paris,  in  a  state  of  extreme  destitution,  aged  scarcely  twenty-nine 
years.  A  more  just,  mpderatej  and  upright  sentence  than  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  never,  I  believe,  emanated  from 
any  court  We  have  witnessed  judgments  in  oUr  own  time,  pro- 
nounced from  the  King's  Bench  in  Westminster-hall,  to  which  €M 
those  epithets  could  by  no  means  be  applied. 

Notwithstanding  the  incontestable  proofs  of  the  queen's  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  whole  atrocious  project  of  Madame  de  la  Motte,  yet  such 
were  the  strong  prejudices  entertained  throughout  France  against  that 
high-spirited  and  imprudent  princess,  that  many  persons  either  doubt- 
ed, or  affected  to  call  in  question,  her  innocence.  Hume  somewhere 
says,  "  An  English  WTiigy  who  asserts  the  reality  of  the  Popish  plot 
under  Charles  the  Second  ;  an  Irish  Catholic^  who  denies  the  mas- 
sacre in  1641 ;  and  a  Scotch  Jacobite,  who  maintains  the  innocence 
of  Queen  Mary, — ^must  be  considered  as  men  beyond  the  reach  of  ar- 
gument or  reason,  and  must  be  left  to  their  prejudices.^'  I  should 
add  to  tliis  list  of  persons  impervious  to  common  sense,  the  believer 
in  Marie  Antoinette's  complicity  with  a  vile  female  adventurer,  in  a 
series  of  fraud  and  villany  meriting  the  galleys.  While  I  am  engag- 
ed on  this  subject,  I  cannot  omit  to  mention  that  the  forgery  of  Ma- 
dame de  la  Motte  was  not  the  first  attempt  made  to  counterfeit  the 
queen's  signature.    Eight  years  earlier,  in  March  1777,  a  lady,  wife 
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of  a  treasurer-general  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth's  household,  by  name 
Yictoire  de  Villars,  sent  a  billet,  signed  Marie  Antoinette,  to  Made- 
moiselle Berlin,  her  majesty's   BMuiiner,  ordering  some  articles  of 
dress.     Deceived  by  the  similarity  of  thQ  handwriting,  she  complied 
with  the  order.     Madame  de  Villars  was  then  about  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  handsome,  gallant,  and  expensive.     The  queen,  when 
informed  of  the  fact,  reprimanded,  and  pardoned  her.     Not  deterred 
by  such  a  proof  of  royal  lenity,  she  repeated  the  experiment ;  but 
Maurepas,  then   first  minister,  judiciously  concealed   the  fact  from 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  sent  the  lady  to  ^e  Bastile.     There  she  re- 
mained twenty  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  was  transferred 
to  a  convent  at  Paris.     She  died  a  short  time  afterwards  in  that  con- 
finement    Soon  after  the  termination  of  Madame  de  la  Motto's  trial, 
the  Queen  of  France  brought  into  the  world  a  daughter,  who,  happily 
for  herself,  survived  her  birth  only  a  short  period.     Louis  the  Six- 
teenth had  already  two  sons :  the  dauphin,  whose  ill  health  and  defec- 
tive configuration  did  not  promise  long  life ;  and  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, born  in  the  preceding  year.     But  he  now  calculated  with  such 
certainty  on  a  third  male  heir  to  the  throffe,  that  he  had  already  de- 
termined on  giving  the  child  the  title  of  Duke  of  Lorrain ;  a  dignity 
which  had  never  been  conferred  on  any  French  prince  since  the  ac- 
quisition of  that  duchy,  and  its  incorporation  with  the  monarchy. 
His  disappointment  and  vexation  were  so  great,  on  learning  the  sex 
of  the  new-born  infant,  that  for  some  time  he  refused  to  enter  the 
queen's  bed-chamber.     When  at  length,  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of 
those  about  him,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  conducted  to  her  apart- 
ment, he  manifested  the  same  ill  humour.     Holding  out  her  hand  to 
him,    "  Comment,''  said  she,  "  vous  me  boudez  ptrceque  je  ne  suis 
pas  aecouchee  d'un  gargon  ?     Cela  depend>il  doncdemoi?     N'est-ce 
pas  Dieu  qui  dispose  de  ces  affaires?"     Louis,  who  was  most  warmly 
attached  to  his  consort,  and  too  reasonable  to  resist  such  an  appeal  to 
his  understanding,  soon  resumed  his  wonted  complacency.     The  court 
of  Versailles  in  1786  still  exhibited  a  scene  of  dissipation ;  but  the 
augmenting  disorder  and  embarrassment  in  the  finances  announced  an 
approaching  convulsion.     Calonne,  to  whom  their  management  was 
entrusted,  however  able,  intelligent,  and  active  he  might  be,  inspired 
little  confidence,  because  his  character  for  principle  and  economy  by 
no  means  equalled  his  talents. 

The  Duchess  de  Polignac,  who  had  passed  some  time  in  London, 
on  a  visit  to  the  French  embassador,  during  the  summer,  returned 
hastily  to  France,  when  she  received  intelligence  of  the  queen'«  ac- 
couchraent  Her  favour  seemed  to  augment  every  year.  Scarcely 
did  iht  Duchess  de  Chevreuse,  under  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  possess  a 
greater  ascendant  over  Anne  of  Austria,  thaa  Madame  de  Polignac 
exercised  over  the  affections  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Notwithstanding 
the  fatal  velocity  with  which  France  was  annually,  though  insensibly, 
jMTopelled  towards  the  gulph  of  revolution  and  subversion :  yet  her 
councils,  sustained  by  the  recollection  of  American  emancipation, 
which  her  arms  had  ao  recently  effected,  and  directed  by  Vergennes, 
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Still  maintained  a  character  throughout  Europe  for  wisdom  and  vigour. 
Immense  sums  were  expended  at  Cherbourg,  where,  in  defiance  of 
nature,  the  French  ministers  appeired  to  be  determined  on  forming  a 
great  naval  port  and  arsenal,  worthy  the  genius  of  Richelieu.  Sixteen 
millions  sterling  were  said  to  be  destined  for  their  completion,  and 
two  hundred  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon  for  their  defence.  New  cones 
and  cassoons  sunk  in  order  to  form  an  artificial  harbour,  perpetually 
supplied  the  place  of  those  swallowed  up  or  destroyed  by  the  fury  of 
the  winds.  With  a  view  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  so  vast  a  na- 
tional work,  the  king,  surmounting  his  habitual  inactivity,  visited 
Cherbourg  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  Such  was  the  imposing  but 
fallacious  aspect  of  France  at  this  period. 

November  and  December. — ^An  unusual  sterility  of  political  trans- 
actions deserving  notice  characterizes  the  close  of  1786.  Some  changes 
had  taken  place  among  the  opposition  ranks  in  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment By  the  decease  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Surrey  quitted 
the  lower  house,  where  his  devotion  to  Fox,  joined  to  his  talents,  and 
a  coarse  but  manly  eloquence,  rendered  him  conspicuous,  as  well  as 
useful.  If,  however,'  he  occasioned  a  vacancy  in  that  assembly,  he 
re-appeared  under  a  higher  title  in  another,  which  during  more  than 
eighty  years  had  not  beheld  within  its  walls  the  first  peer  of  Great 
Britain.  Lord  Keppel  finished  likewise  his  career  at  ^is  time,  and 
with  him  became  extinct  the  viscounty  which  Lord  Rockingham  and 
Fox  had  compelled  George  the  Third  to  bestow  on  him, — not  for  his 
victories  over  the  enemy,  but  for  his  sufierings  in  the  cause  of  party. 
His  name  will  never  be  pronounced  by  posterity  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  Hawke,  Rodney,  Duncan,  or  Nelson ;  and  it  might  have 
been  as  well  for  his  naval  reputation,  if,  instead  of  placing  him  at  the 
head  of  the  English  fleet  in  1778,  for  which  command  his  state  of 
health  rendered  him  unfit,  Lord  North  and  Lord  Sandwich  had  left 
him  in  repose. 

Eden  having  surmounted  all  the  impediments  opposed  to  a  com- 
mercial treaty  between  England  and  France,  ventured,  under  cover 
of  so  meritorious  a  public  service,  to  revisit  London  during  the  recess 
of  parliament  Whatever  obloquy  or  reproaches  he  underwent  from 
his  former  political  friends,  he  was  most  graciously  received  at  St 
James's ;  where  he  presented  to  his  majesty  a  portrait  of  Louis  the 
Sixteenth,  sent  by  that  prince  as  a  pledge  of  amity  on  the  present 
auspicious  occasion,  when  the  two  countries  entered  into  bands  of 
trade.  Eden  deservedly  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  success  in 
this  complicated,  difiicult,  and  important  negotiation,  which  demand- 
ed talents  of  no  ordinary  kind.  He  had,  indeed,  to  combat  preju- 
dices, enmities,  and  obstacles,  such  as  few  individuals  could  have 
overcome.  How  little  success  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  then  our  embas- 
sador at  the  court  of  Versailles,  anticipated  from  Eden's  mission,  may 
be  inferred  by  the  manner  in  which  he  mentions  it,  when  writing  to 
myself.  His  letter  is  dated  <<  Paris,  6th  of  April  1786,"  not  long 
after  Eden's  arrival  in  the  French  capital  <'  £den  was  presented  last 
Tuesday*    He  was  very  graciously  received  by  the  king  and  queen. 
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Hx8  treaty  will  never  come  to  any  thing,  though  he  has  the  most 
sangruine  hopes  about  it  He  is  convinced  all  will  be  settled  in  six 
months.  Such  an  idea,  I  have  already  told  him,  is  the  height  of  folly.'' 
The  duke,  who  did  not  relish  so  able  an  interloper  in  his  sheepfold, 
would  probably  have  witnessed  without  deep  concern  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  own  prediction.  As  I  concluded  the  year  1785  with 
Eden's  defection  and  appointment,  so. I  shall  finish  the  present  year 
with  his  successful,  or  rather,  triumphant  re^appearance  on  the  theatre 
of  public  life  in  London. 


1787. 

January. — ^While  cofnposing  the  present  memoirs,  I  have  endea- 
voured carefully  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  mention  of  myself,  well 
knowing  how  little  interest  the  concerns  o||lhe  author  can  individually 
excite  in  the  minds  of  posterity.  I  am  nevertheless  about  to  violate 
this  rule,  in  order  to  relate  a  circumstance  in  which  I  was  the  sole 
actor.  During  the  first  days  of  January,  I  amused  myself  by  writing 
a  ''  Short  Review  of  the  Political  State  of  Great  Britain  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1787."  In  it  I  delineated  with  an  impartial,  but,  as  I 
readily  admit,  an  imprudent  pen,  the  character  of  George  the  Third, 
of  Pitt,  and  of  Fox  ;  unmixed  with  the  slightest  tinge  of  enmity,  or 
of  flattery.  Of  the  Prince  of  Wales  I  spoke  with  due  admiration, 
when  describing  the  graces  of  his  figure,  manner,  conversation,  and 
deportment,  all  of  them  formed  to  captivate  mankind  ;  but,  with  be- 
coming severity,  of  the  faults  and  errors  of  his  character. 

The  production  being  completed  in  a  very  few  days,  without  com- 
municating my  secret  to  any  person  whatever,  I  called  on  Debrett,  a 
bookseller,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  noted  Almon  in  Piccadilly.  I 
made  him  a  present  of  the  manuscript  under  one  condition  only, — 
that  of  secrecy.  Neither  he  nor  I  indeed  foresaw,  nor  even  imagined, 
the  effect  that  it  would  produce  ;  and  still  less  did  we  anticipate  its 
extensive  sale.  A  few  copies  of  it  were  sent,  by  my  direction,  to 
certain  individuals,  on  Saturday,  the  20th  of  January  ;  but  the  pamph- 
let was  not  published  till  Monday,  the  22d  of  the  month.  Yet,  in 
the  short  space  of  ten  days,  by  the  1st  day  of  February,  six  editions, 
each  consisting  of  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  copies,  were  al- 
ready sold.  On  the  2dd  of  February,  appeared  a  French  translation 
of  it,  entitled  <^  Coup-d'OElil  sur  I'Etat  Politique  de  la  Grande  Bre- 
tagne  au  commencement  de  I'Annee  1787.  Traduit  de  I'Angloii^  sur 
la  sixieme  edition." — ^The  French  translator  enriched  his  work  -with 
annotations.  Six  Answers  were  made  to  the  pamphlet,  within  four 
weeks  from  its  publication  ;  one  of  which  was  universally,  and,  I 
apprehend,  justly  attributed  to  Lord  Erskine,  then  attorney-general 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales.    To  Francis,  since  become  Sir  Philip  Fran- 
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cis,  common  report  assigned  another  of  these  Replies*  Major  Scott 
assumed  the  fact,  and  reasoned  on  it,  when  addressing  the  house  of 
commons  in  his  defence  of  Mr.  Hastings,  on  the  8th  of  February. 
Nor  did  Francis  deny  it  Scott  having  stigmatized  the  Reply  '^  as  a 
most  atrocious  and  infamous  attempt  to  oppress  a  man  already  perse- 
cuted ;"  then  added,  '*  We  all  know  that  a  pamphlet  was  published 
lately,  which,  though  not  universally  approved,  has  been  universally 
read.  It  has  already  gone  through  seven  editions  ;  and  I  am  assured 
that  the  publisher  expects  to  sell  twenty  thousand  copies  of  it 
Among  those  suspected,  or  named  as  its  author,  Mr.  Hastings  him- 
self, and  various  of  his  friends,  have  been  mentioned.  The  publisher 
has  however  publicly  and  unreservedly  declared,  that  neither  Mr. 
Hastings,  nor  any  person  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  him, 
composed  that  work.''  In  fact,  conscious  that  the  writer  had  made 
numerous  enemies,  by  the  boldness  and  impartiality  of  the  portraits 
there  sketched,  I  retained  the  secret  in  my  own  bosom  ;  and  this 
posthumous  avowal  is  the  first  that  I  have  ever  publicly  made  on  the 
subject  The  <<  Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  William  Chambers,''  the  ^  Let- 
ters of  Junius f^  the  '^Sursuits  of  Literature,"  and  many  other 
anonymous  productions  published  in  my  time,  though  confidently 
attributed  to  particular  individuals,  have  never  been  owned,  I  be- 
lieve, we  have  no  certainty  that  "  Gulliver's  Travels"  ^vere  written 
by  Swift  :  yet  no  doubt  is  entertained  on  the  point 

Debrett  assured  me  that  the  servants  sent  from  every  part  of  Lon- 
don to  procure  the  pamphlet  in  question,  burst  into  his  shop,  and 
almost  tore  it  off  the  counter  ;  many,  as  he  believed,  without  paying 
for  it  His  shop  became  indeed,  during  successive  days,  a  scene  of 
altercation  and  dispute  relative  to  the  author  ;  some  individuals  ex- 
tolling, while  others  equally  condemned  the  work.  All  nevertheless 
admitted  that  the  person  who  composed  it  well  knew  the  characters 
whom  he  described.  The  Prince  of  Wales  expressed  great  indigna- 
tion at  the  parts  of  the  performance  which  related  to  himself.  He 
even  sent  his  attorney-general  repeatedly  to  Debrett,  peremptorily 
demanding  to  know  from  hiih  the  name  of  the  writer  ;  menacing,  if 
he  withheld  it,  to  make  him  personally  responsible,  and  to  prosecute 
him  for  a  libel.  But  Debrett  replied,  that  the  author  having  given 
him  the  work,  which  to  him  had  proved  a  source  of  such  profit ;  and 
having  bound  him  to  secrecy  ;  he  neither  could,  in  honour,  nor  in 
gratitude,  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  The  Prince's  threats, 
perhaps  intended  only  for  purposes  of  intimidation,  produced  no 
consequences.  Seven  years  afterwards,  conversing  with  Debrett  on 
the  subject,  I  asked  him  what  number  of  copies  he  had  sold  ?  He 
answered,  '^  At  least,  as  he  believed,  seventeen  thousand  ;"  but  he 
added,  that  ^^  not  having  entered  the  work  at  Stationers'  Hall,  as  he 
ought  to  have  done,  it  was  surreptitiously  printed  at  Edinburgh,  and 
at  Dublin,  where  vast  numbers  were  sold."  .  I  desired  him  to  state 
on  paper,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  the  extent  of  the  sale  in  his  own 
sbi^.  He  did  so,  and  I  transcribe  the  note  from  his  original  now 
lying  before  me. 
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"  Sir,— In  answer  to  your  question,  I  am  of  opinion  that  upwards 
of  seyenteen  thousand  copies  of  the  ^  Short  Review''  &c.  were  sold 
by  Sir,  your  much  obliged  and  most  humble  servanU" 

"  John  Debbett. 

f'  Piccadilly,  Jan.  28,  17M." 

I  now  resume  the  thread  of  my  narration. 

8th  January. — ^Early  in  the  present  montii  died  Sir  William 
Draper ;  a  man  hardly  better  known  to  posterity  by  his  capture  of 
Manilla,  than  by  his  correspondence  with  Junius.  Sir  William  was 
of  obscure  extraction,  but  endowed  with  talents  which,  whether 
exerted  in  the  field  or  in  the  closet,  entitled  him  to  great  considera- 
tion. His  vanity,  which  led  him  to  call  his  house  at  Clifton  near 
Bristol,  '^  Manilla  Hall,"  and  there  to  erect  a  cenotaph  to  his  fellow-* 
soldiers  who  fell  before  that  city  during  the  siege,  exposed  him  to 
invidious  comments.  But  Lord  Amherst,  in  whom  vanity  was  not 
a  predominant  passion,  ^v^  in  like  manner  the  name  of  ^^  Montreal'' 
to  his  seat  in  Kent  Sir  William  was  doubtless  impelled  by  the 
desire  of  displaying  his  intimacy  with  tbfS  Marquis  of  Granby,  to 
take  up  his  pen  in  that  nobleman's  defence.  Juniua^s  obligation  to 
his  officious  friendship  was  indelible :  for,  however  admirably  written 
may  be  his  letter  of  the  ^^  21st  of  January,  1769,"  which  opened  the 
series  of  those  celebrated  compositions,  it  was  Draper's  answer,  with 
his  signature  annexed  to  it,  that  drew  all  eyes  towards  the  two  literary 
combatants. 

Great  as  were  Junius^s  talents,  yet,  if  he  had  been  left  to  exhale 
his  resentment  without  notice  or  reply,  he  might  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  concenter  on  himself  the  attention  of  all  England.  But,  the 
instant  that  Sir  William  avowedly  entered  the  lists  as  Lord  Granby's 
champion,  a  new  interest  was  awakened  in  the  public  mind.  From 
the  employment  which  he  had  voluntarily  undertaken  of  defending 
his  Jriend,  he  was  speedily  compelled  to  defend  himself;  Junius, 
after  exposing  the  commander-in-chief  Jto  national  condemnation  or 
derision,  turning  round  upon  Draper. '-'In  vain  did  the  imprudent 
auxiliary,  pressed  by  questions  of  the  most  painful  description,  which 
he  had  drawn  upon  his  own  head,  endeavour  to  provoke  his  invisible 
adversary  to  meet  him  in  Hyde  Park.  Junius f  while  he  admitted 
that  the  appeal  to  the  sword  was  consistent  enough  with  Sir  William's 
late  profession,  demanded,  *^  After  selling  the  companions  of  your 
victory  in  one  instance,  and  after  selling  your  profession  in  the  other, 
by  what  authority  do  you  presume  to  call  yourself  a  soldier  ?"  Nor 
did  he  fail  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of  attacking  an  anonymous 
writer,  and  then  expecting  him  to  quit  his  incognito,  and  to  declare 
his  real  name.  Sir  William  was  so  injudicious  as  to  renew  the  cor- 
rMpondence,  six  months  after  its  first  termination.  But  he  derived 
no  advantage  from  it  Junius  treated  him  as  the  Marchioness  de^ 
Chaves'  secretary  treated  Gil  Bias  ; — disarmed  and  dismissed  him. 
Yet,  Draper's  letters,  if  they  could  be  considered  separately  from 
those  of  his  antagonist,  are  classical  and  elegailt  productions.     When 
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perufledy  as  Sir  William's  must  ever  be,  in  conjunction  with  the  an- 
swers made  by  JuniuSj  they  shrink  into  comparative  inferiority. 

2^d  January. — The  session  of  parliament  at  length  opened  under 
circumstances  of  extraordinary  tranquillity  and  unanimity.  It  event- 
ually proved  one  of  the  shortest  that  has  taken  place  during  the 
present  reign,  having  only  lasted  a  few  days  more  than  four  months  ; 
while  Lord  North's  parliaments,  which  were  usually  convoked  in 
November,  rarely  rose  before  July.  The  treaty  of  commerce,  recently 
concluded  by  Eden,  formed  the  prominent  feature  of  his  majesty's 
speech.  Perhaps,  however,  I  ought  not  to  omit  the  intended  forma- 
tion of  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  destined  to  receive 
the  malefactors  with  which  the  prisons  of  the  kingdom  overflowed  ; 
a  measure  rather  indicated  than  announced,  but  which  was  carried  into 
execution  at  this  time.  As  the  inability  of  the  leaders  of  opposition 
to  divide  the  house  with  the  slightest  hope  of  success  was  well  known^ 
the  attendance  bore  a  proportion  to  their  diminished  consideration. 
Fox  and  Burke  indeed  were  present,  but  SIftridan  did  not  appear  in 
his  place.  Mr.  Matthew  Montagu  seconded  the  address  to  the  throne. 
It  was  of  him  that  Geneitf  Montagu  Ma  the  w,  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Landaff,  said  in  the  last  house  of  commons,  (upon  some  mistakes 
arising  relative  to  their  identity,  produced  by  the  similarity  of  their 
appellations,)  ^^  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  there  is  no  more  like- 
ness between  Montagu  Mathew  and  Matthew  Montagu,  than  between 
a  chesnut  horse  and  a  horse  chesnut"  Mr.  Montagu's  paternal  name 
was  Hobinson  ;  but  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Montagu,  his  aunt,  who  so 
lonff  occupied  the  first  place  among  the  '^  gens  de  lettres"  in  London, 
having  adopted  him  as  her  heir,  he  received  her  husband's  name.  At 
her  feet  he  was  brought  up  ;  a  school  more  adapted  to  form  a  man  of 
taste  and  improvement,  than  a  statesman  or  a  man  of  the  world.  At 
her  decease  he  inherited  not  only  her  ample  landed  property,  but  her 
palace,  (as  it  would  be  denominated  at  Rome  or  at  Naples,)  situate  in 
Portman-square.  Yet  thus  highly  favoured  by  fortune,  and  presump- 
tive heir  to  an  Irish  barony,  (Rokeby,)  he  has  always  resembled 
Pope's  Curio,  of  whom  the  poet  says  that 

— —  **  Gurio,  restless  by  the  &ir  one's  mde, 
Si^bs  for  an  Otho,  and  neglects  his  bride." 

Mr.  Montagu's  sighs  have  not  indeed  been  directed  to  the  attaiAment 
of  a  medal,  but  to  the  acquisition  of  a  more  solid  object 

This  gentleman,  after  eulogizing  in  animated  language  '^  the  com- 
mercial treaty,"  as  forming  more  than  a  compensation  for  the  mono- 
poly of  the  American  market,  lost  to  Great  Britain ;  by  a  natural 
transition,  reverted  to  the  minister  whose  genius  had  effected  so  bene- 
ficial a  work.  Regardless  of  the  embarrassment  which  his  own 
praises,  however  merited  they  might  be,  mu%t  excite  in  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  who  sate  just  below  him,  Montagu  dilated  on  his 
resplendent  public  services.  "  These,"  he  said,  "justly  entitled  him 
to  equal  honours  with|those  earned  by  his  illustrious  faUier.    Exalted 
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afl  the  Earl -of  Chatham's  glory  had  been  in  war,  not  leas  should  the 
son  attain  in  the  annals  of  peace."  It  might  have  been  thought  that 
such  a  panegyric,  when  aided  by  time  and  circumstances,  formed  no 
bad  foundation  for  an  English  peerage.  YeU  though  Mr.  Montagu 
has  been  a  member  of  various  parliaments,  and  has  represented  many 
Cornish  boroughs  between  1787  and  1812;  never  apparently  losing 
nght  of  his  object,  and  occasionally  directing  his  eloquence  to  its 
attainment ;  his  efforts  have  hitherto  failed  of  success.  Whether  this 
fact  is  to  be  explained  by  his  want  of  ability,  of  address,  or  of  perse- 
verance, it  is  certain  that  the  doors  of  the  British  house  of  peers  seem 
to  be  closed  against  him.  He  still  remains  a  commoner.  Fox,  while 
he  paid  some  compliments  to  Montag^u's  maiden  speech,  did  not  treat 
With  the  less  derision  his  predictions  of  the  future  financial  or  com- 
mercial benefits  that  would  flow  from  Eden's  treaty.  He  even  in- 
dulged in  some  very  severe  aoimadversionifon  the  policy  of  entering 
into  such  connexions  with  France;  described  ministers  as  in  the 
honeymoon  of  their  new  wion  with  that  power ;  depictured  Louis 
the  Sixteenth  as  more  formidable  than  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  ever 
been ;  and  declared  that  he  thought  it  nec^i^ry  to  protest  against  the 
French  mode  of  talking,  introduced  on  that  evening.  He  concluded 
nevertheless  by  giving  the  address  his  affirmative. 

Pitt,  who  did  not  fail  to  perceive  this  inconsistency,  instantly  ex« 
posed  it  with  all  the  force  of  ridicule.  He  then  entered  with  great 
ability  on  the  defence  of  the  system  itself,  which  he  depictured  as 
fraught  with  advantages  to  both  countries.  ^^  France  and  England," 
said  Pitt,  *^  have  by  Dieir  past  conduct  acted  as  if  naturo  had  intended 
them  for  mutual  destruction.  But,  I  trust,  the  time  is  now  arrived 
when  they  shall  iustify  the  beneficent  order  of  the  universe,  and  de- 
monstrate to  mankind  that  they  can  systematically  cultivate  a  friendly 
intercourse,  cemented  by  mutual  benevolence."  Having  discussed 
the  subject  in  a  manner  equally  lucid  and  masterly,  yet  less  diffusely 
than  Fox  had  done;  "I  am  happy,"  concluded  he,  "that  notwith- 
standing the  vehemence  with  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
has  argued  against  the  address,  he  is  ready  to  vote  for  it.  I  hope 
he  will  continue  the  same  line  of  action  throughout  the  session.  For, 
if  he  makes  a  practice  of  voting  in  direct  opposition  to  his  own 
speeches  and  arguments,  we  may  look  for  a  greater  degree  of  unani- 
mity than  we  can  otherwise  expect^'  With  this  sarcastic  remark 
the  debate  closed,  no  person  rising  on  either  side  of  the  house  to  pro- 
long it,  though  Fox  offered  a  few  words  of  explanation.  His  inferi- 
ority in  strength  could  not  be  more  clearly  manifested,  nor  the  parli- 
amentary supremacy  of  the  minister  more  triumphantly  exhibited. 
The  mutability  of  human  affairs  was  forcibly  exemplified  on  that  day. 
Three  years  earlier,  upon  the  23d  of  January  1784,  Fox,  then  com- 
pletely in  possession  of  a  devoted  majority!  after  throwing  out  Pitt's 
**East  India  Bill,"  might  have  carried -^most  any  vote,  however 
violent,  against  him.  In  January  1787,  Fox's  numbers  had  sunk  so 
low  that  he  did  not  venture  on  a  division ;  while  his  antagonist^,  con- 
firmed in  power,  popular,  and  master  of  both  |ppises,  beheld  himself, 
though  not  yet  twenty-eight,  more  completely  arbiter  of  the  cabinet 

37 
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than  his  &ther  had  ever  been  at  any  moment  of  the  last  orK)f  the 
present  reign. 

26th  January — 6th  February. — Sheridan,  to  whom  was  com- 
mitted the  task  of  bringing  forward  the  third  charge  against  Hastings, 
g^ve  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  it  early  in  February.  It  was 
only  delayed  during  a  few  days,  in  consequence  of  a  wish  expressed 
to  examine  previously  Mr.  Middleton,  who  had  been  resident  or 
minister  at  Lucknow,  and  likewise  Sir  Elijah  Impey ;  both  of  whom 
appeared  at  the  bar,  underwent  a  most  severe  interrogatory.  Pitt 
manifested  on  the  other  hand,  no  less  impatience  to  enter  on  the  ex- 
amination of  the  commercial  treaty  with  France ;  but  Fox  strenuously 
resisted  any  precipitation  relative  to  a  point  of  such  magnitude  and 
importance.  With  great  earnestness  he  deprecated  the  slightest  vio- 
lation of  the  subsisting  treaties  with  Portugal,  and  loudly  demanded, 
as  a  necessary  preliminarjT  to  all  debate  on  a  subject  so  new,  as  well 
as  so  intricate,  that  a  call  of  the  house  should  take  place.  After 
various  ineffectual  attempts,  during  sevei^  successive  days,  to  attain 
it  by  concession  on  the  part  of  the  minister,  who  maintained  that  it 
was  unnecessary,  the  question  came  to  issue.  A  more  angry  and 
personal  altercation  than  arose  on  that  evening,  could  scarcely  have 
occurred  in  a  French  ^^  constituent  assembly ;"  Cornwall  the  Speaker 
not  interposing  his  authority,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  for  moderating 
such  intemperate  warmth.  Pitt  having  moved  ^^  to  take  into  con- 
sideration on  the  13th  of  February,  the  treaty  recently  signed  between 
his  majesty  and  the  most  Christian  king,"  Lord  George  Cavendish, 
uncle  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  proposed  to  substitute  as  an  amend- 
ment^ the  words,  "  20th  of  February.'*  Lord  George,  who  then 
repi^sented  the  county  of  Derby,  possessed  very  limited  talents;  but 
his  rank,  his  fortune,  and  the  hereditary  probity  of  the  Cavendish 
family,  which  in  no  individual  of  that  line  was  more  recognized  than 
in  hiniy  supplied  the  place  of  ability.  Nor  had  Fox  a  more  zealous 
adherent  within  those  walls. 

Burke  exhibited  a  total  want  of  self-control  throughout  the  whole 
discussion.  '^  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,"  said  he,  ^^  with  that 
confined  intellect  which  leads  men  of  narrow  views  to  look  at  great 
objects  through  contracted  mediums,  seems  to  consider  this  treaty  as 
a  mere  commercial  matter.  He  regards  it  as  the  concern  of  two  little 
counting-houses,  not  of  two  rival  states ;  as  if  the  sign  of  the  Fleur 
de  LiSy  and  the  sign  of  the  Red  Lion^  wei*e  contending  which  house 
should  obtain  the  best  custom.  I  see  it  in  a  more  national  point  of 
view.  We  are  about  to  unite  with  that  power,  against  which,  nature, 
not  less  than  policy,  has  designed  us  to  form  a  balance."  The  minis- 
ter having  in  the  course  of  the  evening  severely  attacked  Fox,  ^  When 
animadversion,'^  exclaimed  Burke,  ^^  is  seasoned  by  wit,  the  satire, 
though  keen,  becomes  softened.  But  when  gross,  miserabie,  and 
stupid  abuse  assumes  the-  character  of  admonition,  it  recoils  on  its 
author.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  declares  that  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  sit  for  a  short  period,  in  my  friend's  place.  No  doubt 
he  spoke  from  his  filings  :  for,  to  an  aspiring  young  man,  never 
saty  except  in  the  possession  of  power,  a  siUiation  on  this  side  of  the 
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house  must  necessarily  be  irksome.  Mounted  as  he  is  on  a  stage,  and 
ttxhibiting  with  his  merrymer^  about  him,  by  the  aid  of  a  ladder 
which  a  state  carpenter  has  contriyed;  scarcely  does  he  deign  even 
to  look  on  creatures  so  low  as  the  opposition." 

Wiiberforce  interposing,  expressed  his  concern  that  a  person  pos- 
sessed of  such  endowments  should  be  enslaved  by  his  own  temper* 
But  Pitt  did  not  commit  his  defence  to  any  lips  except  his  own.  ^^  I 
appeal/'  said  he,  ^^  to  the  judgment  q^  all  present,  whether  a  speech 
more  abusive,  more  personal,  or  more  outrageous^  has  ever  been 
beard.  JVith  his  character,  he  has  lost  all  command  over  himself ^ 
and  he  now  rarely  speaks  without  exciting  an  equal  mixture  cjf 
disgust  and  of  compassion.^*  Fox,  with  calmness  and  moderation, 
endeavoured  to  protect  his  friend,  if  he  had  been  capable  of  Clearing 
reason.  Instead,  however,  of  repressing  his  violence,  he  gave  it  the 
rein.  Yet,  not  without  demqpstrating,  ihaAeven  in  his  fall,  he  knew 
how  to  draw  his  robe  with  grace  about  him.  '^  I  thank  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer,''  said  Burke,  ^^  for  his  compassion :  I  even 
regard  the  obligation  as  greater,  because  he  has  so  little  to  spare. 
With  respect  to  his  contempt^  that  being  a  commodity  in  which  he 
deals  largely,  I  return  it  on  his  hands,  as  of  no  sort  of  value."  A 
division  taking  place,  ministers  carried  the  question  by  a  vast  majo- 
rity ;  only  eighty-nine  individuals  supporting  Lord  George  Caven- 
dish's motion,  while  it  was  negatived  by  two  hundred  ajid  thirteen. 

That  Burke  exposed  himself  to  much  censure  on  that  evening  by 
his  intemperate  condact,  whereas  Fox  displayed  great  self-control,  can- 
not be  disputed.  We  must  not,  however,  overlook  the  essential  dif- 
ferenee  in  their  positions,  and  in  their  formation  of  mind.  Fox, 
endowed  by  nature  with  uncommon  suavity  and  placability  of  dispo- 
sition, was  rarely  thrown  off  his  guard,  and  he  might  still  be  consi- 
dered as  young,  having  only  just  completed  his  thirty-eighth  year. 
The  death  of  his  nephew,  Lord  Holland,  then  a  boy  of  thirteen,  might 
at  any  nM)ment  have  placed  him  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  once  more 
have  put  him  in  possession  of  an  ample  fortune.  A  change  of  sove- 
reigns would  infallibly  raise  him  again  to  power,  and  render  him 
master  of  the  cabinet.  Marriage,  a  state  for  which  he  betrayed  no 
aversion,  opened  to  him  the  means  of  repairing  all  his  losses  at  play^ 
if  he  contracted  an  advantageous  alliance.  The  buoyancy  of  his 
temper,  sustained  by  conviviality,  society,  and  amusement,  did  not 
allow  him  to  sink  under  the  inconveniences  of  poverty.  Carlton- 
house,  and  Brookes's  Club,  still  prolonged  his  nights;  while  Mrs. 
Siddons  attracted  him  to  thetheati*e,  and,  in  Belvidera^or  in  Calista. 
charmed  away  for  the  moment  all  painful  recollections  of  political 
defeat,  or  exclusion  from  office.  How  often  have  I  seen  him,  seated 
in  the  orchestra  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  among  the  musicians,  for  the 
purpose  of  more  accurately  hearing  and  viewing  that  ineomparable 
actress,  pay  h^  the  copious  tribute  of  his  Ctrs ! 

But,  widely  different  was  Burke's  situation,  and  far  less  exhila- 
rating were  his  proq>ects.  His  original  patron  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham, being  dead,  he  could  only  look  to  the^Ay^ke  of  Portland  for 
future  remuneration,  if  ever  the  party  of  whicn  he  constituted  the 
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head  should  again  force  their  way  into  the  royal  closet  Linked  with 
Fox,  their  destinies  appeared  to  be  inseparable;  nor  did  Burke  foresee 
at  that  time,  how  soon  the  ties  which  united  them  would  be  rent  asun- 
der. Still  less  did  he  anticipate,  that  the  ^'  aspiring  young  man,  sur- 
rounded by  his  merrymenj  and  mounted  on  Jenkinson's  shoulders," 
would  extend  support  to  his  declining  age,  and  smooth  the  evening  of 
his  day.  Scarcely  more  than  six  years  elapsed,  before  I  saw  Burke 
seated  on  the  treasury  bench, between  Pitt  and  Dundas.  In  1787,  he 
was  verging  towards  sixty,  and  could  not,  like  Fox,  extend  his  views 
to  any  remote  futurity.  His  temper,  naturally  irritable  and  impatient 
of  contradiction,  became  sharpened  by  disappointments.  Nor  could 
he  find  resources  in  the  clubs  of  St.  James's-street,  in  the  boxes  of 
Drury-hine  theatre,  or  in  the  orgies  of  Carlton-house.  At  his  retreat 
near  Beaconsfield,  he  would,  indeed,  have  tasted  all  the  felicity  which 
a  classic  mind  could  derives  from  retircn^nt,  letters,  and  a  learned  lei- 
sure; but,  contracted  finances,  together  with  the  toil  of  parliamentary 
attendance,  embittered  his  enjoyments.  -  «0f  fame  he  had  sufficient, 
and  he  was  weary  of  political  opposition;  yet  unable  to  retire  firom 
parliament,  which  to  him  had  ajforded  no  harvest,  except  bays.  So 
pressing,  indeed,  were  his  wants  become  in  1793,  that  I  have  been 
assured  he  sold  the  two  pensions  of  eighteen  hundred  pounds  each,  for 
three  lives,  then  granted  him  by  the  crown,  without,  almost,  a  week's 
delay.  They  were  put  up  to  sale  on  the  Exchange,  and  produced 
about  thirty-six  thousand  pounds.  The  present  Earl  of  Hardwicke  is 
one  of  those  three  lives,  as  his  son  the  late  Lord  Royston  was  another. 
To  the  French  Revolution  and  its  sanguinary  excesses,  he  therefore 
owed  the  independence  of  his  last  years.  He  even  owed  more  r  for, 
the  efforts  of  mind  that  he  exerted  to  stem  the  torrent  of  subversion, 
and  to  awaken  resistance  among  the  powers  of  Europe*,  redeemed  his 
character  in  the  estimation  of  the  country.  After  the  king's  recovery 
from  his  first  great  intellectual  malady  in  1789,  Burke  had  fallen  very 
low  in  the  general  opinion.  I  repeat,  however,  that  all  circumstances 
considered,  Burke  appears  most  resplendent,  as  well  as  exempt  from 
imputations  of  inconsistency,  previous  to  Lord  North's  resignation. 

7M  February. — ^The  acrimonious  debate  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
was  followed,  on  the  subsequent  evening,  by  the  most  splendid  dis- 
play of  eloquence  and  talent  which  has  been  exhibited  in  the  house  of 
commons  during  the  present  reign.  This  pre-eminence  seems  to  be 
accorded  by  all  parties  to  Sheridan's  memorable  speech  respecting 
Hastings's  treatment  of  the  Begums  or  Princesses  of  Oude.  It  occu- 
pied considerably  more  than  five  hours  in  the  delivery,  attracted  the 
most  intense  attention,  and  was  succeeded,  at  its  close,  by  a  general, 
involuntary  pause  or  hum  of  admiration,  which  -  lasted  several 
minutes.  Unquestionably,  it  formed  a  most  extraordinary  effort  of 
human  genius,  labour,  and^it,  stamped  throughout  with  the  charac* 
teristic  marks  of  SheridVs  genius :  for  no  man  accustomed  to  his 
style  of  composition,  oral  or  written,  could  for  an  instant  mistake  the 
author.  In  many  parts  and  passages  it  was  absolutely  dramatic;  not 
less  so  than  the  <<l|pnna,"  or  the  <<  School  for  Scandal."  Thoae 
pieces  belong  indeed  to  comedy^  while  the  charge  in  question  p«r- 
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tooky  it  may  be  said,  of  the  nature  of  tragedy.  Yet  so  admirably 
could  Sheridan  adapt  hia  them%to  circumstances,  that  he  contrived  to 
lend  point  to  incidents  the  most  revolting,  and  excited  smiles  while 
detailing  scenes  of  the  deepest  distress.  Burke,  it  is  true,  frequently 
passed  with  rapid  transitions,  from  indignation  or  invective,  to  rsiil- 
lery,  or  levity.  But  he  was  borne  away  by  an  ardent  imagination 
that  often  outran  his  reason.  Sheridan's  invocations,  allusions,  and 
exclamations  the  most  pathetic,  though  clothed  with  all  the  garb  of 
nature  or  of  passion,  were  not  less  the  fruit  of  consummate  art  and 
mature  reflection.  He  neither  lost  his  temper,  his  memory,  nor  his 
judgment,  throughout  the  whole  performance;  blending  the  legal 
accuracy  of  the  bar,  when  stating  facts  or  depositions  of  witnesses, 
with  the  most  impassioned  appeals  to  justice,  pity,  and  humanity. 
Availing  himself  with  dexterity  of  the  ample  materials  which  tlie 
subject  offered  him;  presetting  objects  to  the  imagination  under 
forms  the  most  picturesque,  appalling,  and  impressive;  he  led  captive 
his  audience,  of  whom  a  Wge  proportion  was  very  incapable  of  dis- 
eriminating  truth  from  misrepresentation  or  exaggeration.  The  very 
scene  of  these  transactions,  which  lay  in  Asia,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  or  the  Jumna;  the  personages  who  performed  the  principal 
parts, — ^viziers,  princesses,  eunuchs,  and  rajahs;  zenanas  and  harams 
entered  by  violence ;  jaghires  arbitrarily  resumed,  and  treasures 
seized  on  by  military  force; — ^all  these  accessories,  when  decorated 
with  the  charms  of  oratory,  subdued  his  hearers,  and  left  them  in 
breathless  admiration,  accompanied  or  followed  by  conviction. 

I  have  said  that  many  passages  were  dramatic.  It  was  thus  that  he 
compared  the  governor-general  of  Bengal  successively  to  a  number  of 
animate,  or  inanimate  things.  ^'  He  is,''  said  Sheridan,  ^*  a  mixture 
of  the  trickster  and  the  tyrant ;  at  once  a  Scaping  and  a  Dionysius. 
A  crooked,  circuitous  policy  regulates  all  his  actions.  He  can  no 
more  go  straight  forward  to  his  object,  than  a  snake  can  proceed  with- 
out writhing  in  curves,  or  can  imitate  the  undeviating  swiftness  of  an 
arrow.     He  boasts  of  his  resources — namely  Cheyt  Sing  and  the  Be- 

Stms — ^precisely  as  a  highwayman  would  boast  of  Bagshot  and 
ounslow." — ^^  The  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Oude  remind  me  of  a 
collection  of  birds,  who  observing  a  felon  kite  in  the  air,  dread  his 
approach,  as  they  behold  him  mount  with  redoubled  vigour  on  the 
wing,  accumulated  vengeance  depictured  in  his  eye,  prepared  to 
pounce  on  his  destined  prey  with  assurance  of  success."  Having  de- 
acribed  the  acts  of  horror  perpetrated  in  the  palace  of  Sujah  Dowlah, 
the  Nabob  of  Oude,  "  Great  God  of  justice !"  exclaimed  he,  "  canst 
thou,  from  thy  eternal  throne,  look  down  upon  such  premeditated 
outrages,  and  not  affix  on  the  perpetrators  some  signal  mark  of  divine 
displeasure !"  This  is  the  very  sentiment  expressed  by  Marcus,  in 
the  opening  scene  of  the  first  act  of  *  Cato.'  "  The  only  emblem," 
Sheridan  asserted,  <<  which  could  aptly  dMignate  Hastings  in  his  pub- 
lic capacity,  was  that  of  a  man  holding  in  one  hand  a  bloody  sceptre, 
while  with  the  other  he  was  employed  in  picking  pockets."  Having 
attributed  to  him  almost  every  crime  which  can  stain  or  debase  our 
nature;  cruelty,  fraud,  hypocrisy,  venality,  rapacity,^ and  breach  of 
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faith ; — having  protested  that  in  the  pages  of  Machiavel  no  acts  of 
similar  atrocity  were  to  be  found ; — hiding  accused  him  of  accepting 
"  a  present,  or  rather  a  bribe,  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;'* — 
having  expatiated  on  his  inhumanity  in  turning  out  to  the  merciless 
seasons,  and  a  more  merciless  soldiery,  the  wife  and  the  mother  of 
Sujah  Dowiah,  whom  that  prince,  at  the  moment  of  his  decease,  had 
entrusted  to  the  governor-general's  protection ; — Sheridan  then  made 
his  appeal  to  the  moral  feelings^  and  character  of  the  house.  It  was 
conceived  with  great  beauty,  and  well  calculated  to  produce  the  deep- 
est impression.  "This,"  said  he,  "  is  no  party  question.  However 
divided  we  may  be  on  political  matters,  we  shall,  I  trust,  join  hand 
and  heart,  in  reprobating  inhumanity,  and  delivering  over  to  punish- 
ment those  who  use  unlimited  authority  for  purposes  of  tyranny  and 
oppression." 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  tluit  the  whole  weight  of  She- 
ridan's eloquence  fell  exclusively  on  Hastings.  Two  other  individuals 
shared  it  with  him.  The  first  was  Sir  Elijiih  Impey,  chief  justiee  of 
Bengal,  who  having  lent  his  legal  co-operation  and  assistance  to  the 
seizure  of  the  treasures  possessed  by  the  Princesses  of  Oude,  had  re- 
paired in  person  to  that  province^  nine  hundred  miles  distant  from  the 
seat  of  government,  in  order  to  take  the  necessary  depositions.  In 
terms  of  bitter  raillery,  mixed  with  classic  wit,  Sheridan  held  up  to 
derision  and  reprobation,  "  the  Qroiitcs  of  India,  degrading  the  dig- 
nity of  his  high  office ;  laying  asid/e  the  character  of  a  judge,  and  soil- 
ing his  pure  ermine,  by  condescending  to  execute  the  functions  of  a 
pettifogging  attorney;  running  up  and  down  the  country,  ferreting 
out  affidavits,  and  carrying  them  upon  his  shoulders  in  a  bundle,  like 
a  pedlar  with  his  pack." — "Sir  Elijah  says,"  continued  Sheridan, 
"  he  gave  his  advice,  not  aa  a  judge,  but  as  a  friend ;  and  in  that  cha- 
racter he  took  the  affidavits.  Friendship  impelled  him  to  scud  up  and 
down  India,  made  him  oblivious  of  all  he  owed  to  himself,  and  to  the 
majesty  of  justice." 

The  third  person  at  whose  expense  Sheridan  exercised  his  talents, 
was  Middleton,  minister,  during  these  transactions,  from  the  Bengal 
government  to  the  Nabob  of  Oude.  He  had  returned  to  England 
with  a  vast  fortune.  During  the  course  of  his  examination,  his  recol- 
lection relative  to  many  events  which  took  place  while  he  was  the 
British  resident  at  Lucknow,  seemed  to  be  so  completely  worn  out, 
that  no  traces  of  their  existence  could  be  elicited  from  him  by  the 
closest  interrogatory.  We  have,  however,  seen  him  outdone  in  this 
respect,  by  an  Italian,  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords.  Such  a  total 
and  unaccountable  oblivion  of  recent  facts,  performed,  or  at  least  wit- 
nessed by  himself,  obtained  for  him  the  appellation  of  "  Memory 
Middleton,"  as  "  Lucus,  ^  non  lucendo."  "  In  the  persecution  of  the 
Begums,"  observed  Sheridan,  "  an  army  was  sent  to  execute  an  ar- 
rest, a  siege  was  undertake^  for  a  note  of  hand,  and  a  rebellion  was 
proved  by  affidavit  There  was  a  trading  general,  (Colonel  Hannay,} 
an  auctioneer  embassador,  and  a  chief-judge  secretary."  The  anti- 
thesis of  these  expressions  entertained  even  those  who  were  the  most 
disinclined  to  agree  in  his  assertions  or  deductions.    Never  was  the 
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triumph  of  genius  over  a  popular  assembly  more  signally  displayed 
than  in  the  speech  of  Sheridan  I 

After  the  first  tumult  of  applause  had  subsided,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  adjourn  by  Sir  William  Dolben,  who  stated  the  general  ex- 
hausture  of  the  house,  as  a  reason  for  postponing  the  discussion.  But  ^ 
Fox  opposed  it,  observing  that  the  hour  (twelve)  by  no  means  justi- 
fied a  suspension  of  the  debate.  *'  It  is  pretty  obvious/'  added  he, 
^  that  the  speech  just  delivered  has  made  no  ordinary  impression ;  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  may  not  come  to  the  question.  If  any  friend 
of  Mr.  Hastings  should  wish  to  ofier^  arguments  calculated  to  efiface 
that  impression,  the  present  moment  appears  to  me  the  fit  time  for 
doing  it''  Major  Scott  declaring  that  he  could  convict  Sheridan  of 
many  gross  misrepresentations  of  fact;  and  professing  his  readiness 
to  proceed-  instantly,  if  such  should  be  the  pleasure  of  the  house,  Pitt 
interposed.  ^^I  will  not,"  said  he,  '^at  present  state  in  what  way  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  vote.  Yet  I  mean  to  deliver  my  sentiments 
at  large  upon  the  motion.  With  regard  to  the  speech  which  we  have 
heard,  it  has  unquestionably  produced  all  the  efiect  which  genius  can 
command.  A  more  able  speech  has  perliaps  never  been  pronounced': 
but  I  can  by  no  means  agree  that  because  one  dazzling  display  of  ora« 
tory  has  been  exhibited,  other  gentlemen  ought  to  be  precluded  from 
giving  their  opinions.  For  these  reasons,  I,  for  one,  wish  an  imme*- 
diate  adjournment"  Fox  by  no  means  concurred,  however,  with  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  he  sustained  his  dissent  by  very- 
plausible  arguments.  '^  My  honourable  friend,"  observed  he,  ^^  has 
spoken  ably.  But  why  has  he  so  done  ?  It  is  because  he  exerted 
himself  in  a  right  cause ;  because  he  has  a  heart  capable  of  sympa- 
thizing with  the  woes  of  those  whose  innocence  and  defenceless  con- 
dition claim  protection.  His  speech  has  been  denominated  eloquent. 
Eloquent,  no  doubt,  it  is:  so  much  so^  indeed^  that  all  that  I  have 
ever  read  or  heard  of  oratory j  either  in  this  assembly  or  elsewhere j 
sink  to  nothing  in  the  comparison.  But  why  adjourn,  except  be- 
cause the  arguments  ofiered  being  unanswerable,  it  is  wished  to  gain 
time,  with  a  view  of  substituting  negotiation,  manoeuvre,  and  delay, 
in  the  place  of  truth  and  reason  ?" 

Before  he  sate  down.  Fox  addressing  himself  personally  to  Pitt, 
implored  him,  from  regard  to  his  own  character,  as  well  as  for  the 
character  of  the  house,  not  to  vote  against  the  question.  While  urg- 
ing this  point,  having  used  language  bordering  on  invective,  he  was 
severely  reprehended  by  Wilberforce.  With  the  liberality  of  mind 
which  always  characterized  him.  Fox  instantly  made  reparation.  '^  I 
protest,"  said  he,  "  it  was  not  my  intention  to  give  ofience.  We  are 
both  {meaning  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  himself)  too  apt 
to  say  harsher  things  to  each  other,  than  are  perhaps  warrantable.  On 
my  part,  these  asperities  of  expression  are,  I  am  pretty  certain,  ge- 
nerally unprovoked :  but,  they  take  place  much  too  frequently."  So 
placable,  and  prompt  to  obliterate  all  recollections  of  a  vindictive  na- 
ture, was  Fox !  His  antagonist  by  no  means  manifested  equal  suavity 
of  disposition.  Spencer  Stanhope,  one  of  the  two  representatives  for 
HuUy  avowed  that  *^  his  mind  was  nearly  made  up  by  the  almost  m»* 
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taculous  speech  which  he  had  just  heard."  And  Matthew  Montagu 
declared  that  ''his  opinion  respecting  the  treatment  of  the  Begums, 
which,  when  he  came  down  to  the  house,  he  thought  was  settled,  had 
been  shaken,  if  not  overturned."     Such  were  the  effects  of  that  fas- 

'  cinating  composition  !  We  must  nevertheless  bear  in  mind  that  these 
conversions  were  moral,  not  political.  The  affair  stood  unconnected 
with  party,  though  the  prosecution  originated  with  opposition.  On 
whichever  side  the  minister  might  ultimately  vote,  his  official  situa- 
tion would  remain  the  same.  If  the  "  Westminster  scrutiny,'*  or  the 
''  Irish  propositions,"  had  formed  the  subject  of  Sheridan's  attack,  his 
pathetic  appeals  to  justice  and  humanity  would  not  probably  have  made 

-  such  numerous  proselytes  on  the  ministerial  benches.  Many  persons 
even  considered  as  ludicrous,  invocations  to  the  ^^  God  of  justicCf'* 
solemnly  pronounced  by  a  man  whose  whole  life  formed  a  peipetual 
act  of  private  i^tistice  towards  his  own  creditors,  and  who  owed  his 
personal  liberty  to  his  seat  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  adjourn- 
ment was  at  length  carried  without  any  division. 

6th  February. — On  the  resumption  of  the  debate,  Major  Scott  en- 
deavoured to  counteract  the  recent  effect  of  Sheridan's  eloquence,  by 
contrasting  the  calamities  and  disgraces  which  befel  us  in  every  other 
quarter  of  the  globe,  with  the  acquisitions  of  territory  gained  in  the 
East,  between  1776  and  1783,  under  Hastings's  administration.  Hav- 
ing shown  that  Dundas  had  moved  for  the  recall  of  Hastings,  in  May 
1782,  ''  because,  in  his  opinion,  the  governor-general  had  forfeited 
the  confidence  of  the  native  princes  of  India,  and  could  not  conclude 
a  peace ;^^  Scott  observed,  that  most  unfortunately  for  Dundas's  as- 
sertion, Hastings  did  actually  conclude  an  honourable  peace  unth 
the  MahrattaSj  in  the  very  month,  and  almost  on  the  very  day,  when 
the  motion  to  which  he  alluded  was  made  in  the  house.  ''  I  have 
since,"  added  Scott,  ''  heard  him  avow  within  these  walls  his  satis- 
faction at  the  resistance  made  by  the  court  of  East  India  Proprietors 
to  that  vote,  because  he  was  convinced  they  had  thereby  rendered  a 
very  essential  service  to  the  company,  and  to  Great  Britain."  Turn- 
ing to  the  members  of  opposition,  he  demanded  why,  if  they  consi- 
dered Hastings's  treatment  of  the  Princesses  of  Oude  as  so  criminal, 
they  did  not  remove  and  recall  him,  when  they  were  themselves  in 
office,  in  1783?  Scott  next  proceeded  to  answer  the  specific  accusa- 
tion of  seizing  the  treasures  of  the  Begums ;  adducing  a  great  variety 
of  evidence  to  prove  that  those  princesses  had  taken  part  in  the  re- 
bellion of  Gheyt  Sing,  and  had  actually  raised  troops  with  intent  to 
support  his  cause.  As  the  last  and  best  proof  of  Hastings's  public 
merit  in  committing  the  very  act  now  criminally  charged  against  him, 
Scott  depictured  the  critical  situation  of  our  empire  in  the  East,  be- 
tween October  1780,  and  the  commencement  of  the  year  1783;  as- 
sailed on  every  quarter,  and  menaced  monthly  with  subversion.  Hyder 
Ally  at  the  gates  of  Madras,  pursuing  our  defeated  troops ;  while  the 
fleet  of  France,  under  Suffrein,  remained  cruizing,  unopposed,  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  who  commanded  the  forces  sent  to 
oppose  Hyder,  looking  solely  to  the  government-general  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  army,  on  which  depended  the  fate  of  India.    The  Bengal 
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treasury  empty^  and  the  pay  of  the  soldiery,  European  as  well  as  na- 
tive, many  months  in  arrear.  "  One  fact,"  concluded  Scott,  ^  no 
man  can  doubt ;  namely,  that  the  sum  procured  from  the  Princesses 
of  Oude  could  not  have  been  raised  from  any  other  source.  And 
without  that  supply,  we  might  now  have  been  debating  here  how 
Mr.  Hastings  should  be  impeached, — not  for  saving,  but  for  losing 
India." 

These  arguments  and  facts,  though  not  decorated  with  the  fasci- 
nating ornaments  of  Sheridan's  eloquence,  yet  made  at  the  time,  and 
still  continue,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  thirty  years,  to  produce  on 
my  mind  the  deepest  conviction  of  their  solidity.  Such  was  not, 
however,  their  effect  on  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  whose 
speech  drew  more  than  ordinary  attention,  as  on  his  mode  of  seeing 
the  charge,  and  of  voting  upon  it,  no  man  doubted,  must  depend 
Hastings's  acquittal  or  condemnation. 

Pitt  did  not  leave  it  long  uncertain  on  which  side  fee  should  give 
his  vote.  After  observing  that  as  he  had  always  considered  the  pre- 
sent charge  to  be  marked  apparently  With  the  strongest  features  of 
criminality  and  cruelty,  so  he  had  endeavoured  most  conscientiously 
to  guard  against  any  sort  of  prejudice ;  he  added,  that  he  had  com* 
pared  the  accusation  minutely  with  the  evidence.  The  interval  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  unprecedented  display  of  oratory  exhibited  on 
the  preceding  night,  having  allowed  him  to  recover  from  its  imme- 
diate impression,  and  to  examine  the  proofs  adduced  in.  its  support,  he 
was  now  ready  to  concur  with  the  motion.  Yet  he  admitted  the 
resumption  of  the  jaghires  to  be  highly  justifiable,  though  he  con- 
demned the  seizure  of  the  Begums'  treasures.  If  their  confiscation 
was  an  act  of  forfeiture,  designed  to  operate  as  an  example  of  severity; 
or  even  on  the  pretext  of  state  necessity,  provided  the  facts  were  well 
established;  in  either  case,  he  said,  he  should  acquit  the  governor- 
general  of  all  culpability.  But  he  professed  himself  unable  to  disco- 
ver any  such  sources  of  justification.  Sheridan  acknowledged  the  libe- 
rality of  Pitt's  proceeding;  and  Fox,  though  with  less  animation, 
joined  in  recognitions  of  the  minister's  candour. 

While  the  leaders  on  both  sides  thus  united  against  an  individual 
who,  by  the  resources  which  he  called  into  action,  had  saved  India 
ifvhen  attacked  by  a  combination  of  European  and  Asiatic  enemies;  ii» 
person  of  eminence,  or  of  distinguished  talents,  came  forward  in  his 
defence.  Silence  pervaded  the  treasury  bench;  neither  Mr.  William 
&reDvi]le,nor  Lord  JNIulgrave,  nor  the  master  of  the  rolls,  nor  the  attor- 
ney-general, uttering  a  word  in  his  justification.  The  solicitor-gene- 
ral (Macdonald)  alone  declared,  that  as,  whatever  opinion  he  might 
form  relative  to  the  charge  under  examination,  he  never  could  agree 
to  an  impeachment,  he  therefore  should  not  vote  on  the  pending  ques- 
tion. Dempster  had  however  the  honesty  to  rise  and  oppose  the  cur- 
rent, as  did  Le  Mesurier,  one  of  the  members  for  South wark;  but  the 
latter  was  compelled  to  desist  by  loud  and  repeated  cries  of  Question. 
Only  sixty-eight  persons  negatived  Sheridan's  proposition.  One 
handred  and  seventy-five  found  Hastings  culpable. 

Dundas,  though  he  took  no  part  in  the  discussion,  voted  with  the 
minister.    Lord  North  was  not  present  during  any  part  of  the  even- 
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ing.  His  health  and  his  sight,  both  which  betrayed  symptoms  of  decay, 
allowed  him  rarely  to  attend  in  his  place,  or  to  take  any  active  share 
in  debate.  I  voted  with  the  minority  on  that  night,  and  I  believe,  if  the 
subject  could  be  agitated  anew,  I  should  act  again  in  the  same  manner. 
Not  that  I  am  convinced  of  the  complicity  of  the  Begums  in  the 
rebellion  of  Cheyt  Sing,  which  was  by  no  means  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated. Nor  do  I  conceive  that,  on  principles  of  private  morality, 
the  act  of  seizing  on  their  treasures  can  be  justified.  But  the  peril  to 
the  state  was  extreme.  The  deed  had  been  done,  and  Bengal  was 
saved  by  that  most  timely  operation  of  despotic  power.  If  ever  any 
act  rested  on  overwhelming  state  necessity  for  its  justification,  this 
was  the  measure.  Yet  Pitt  affected  not  to  perceive,  or  not  to  recog- 
nize it  I  say,  affected; — for  no  man  endowed  with  reason  could 
deny  the  awful  and  alarming  state  of  our  Eastern  possessions  at  that 
eventful  period,  when  the  energy  and  resources  of  Hastings  snatched 
them  from  destruction. 

It  was  not  even  pretended  that  the  princesses  in  question  had  com- 
mitted  their  cause  to  the  exertions  of  Burke,  as  the  Sicilians  entrusted 
the  redress  of  Verres's  exactions  to  the  eloquence  of  Cicero;  who 
having  himself  filled  the  oJBGce  of  quaestor  in  the  island,  had  witnessed 
the  enormities  of  which  he  complained;  whereas  Burke  and  his 
friends  only  collected  their  information  from  the  governor*general's 
implacable  enemies.  With  as  little  truth  could  it  be  asserted  that 
Hastings  had  .converted  the  money  thus  taken  to  his  own  use,  as 
Rumbold  did  in  his  treatment  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  He  had,  it  is 
true,  received  a  present  from  Asoph  Dowlah,  Nabob  of  Oude,  amount- 
ing  in  vaiue  to  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  pounds;  but  he  carried  it 
to  the  company's  account  He  accompanied  that  act  with  the  expres- 
sion of  a  wish  that  they  would  confer  it  on  himself.  Well,  indeed, 
might  he  make  such  a  request^  when,  after  having  passed  his  whole 
life  in  the  company's  service,  he  had  not  acquired  even  such  a  com- 
petence as  almost  every  civil  servant  contrived  to  amass  in  the  course 
of  ten  or  twelve  years  !  And  who  were  the  men  to  impeach  Hast- 
ings! The  same  individuals,  who,  only  four  years  earlier,  having  by 
a  sacrifice  of  all  public  principle  in  uniting  with  Lord  North,  forced 
their  way  into  the  cabinet;  and  finding  themselves  odious  to  the  sove- 
i)[|gn,  while  they  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  country;  attempted  to 
seize, — ^not  the  treasure  of  an  individual,  but  the  property  and  posses- 
sions of  a  great  chartered  company.  Nay,  who  undertook  to  unhinge 
the  British  constitution  itself,  in  order  to  consolidate  their  own 
power : — an  act  of  criminal  ambition  and  liberticide,  with  which  Pitt 
reproached  them  day  by  day!  Yet  with  these  very  men  he  now 
joined,  to  oppress  one  of  the  few  British  subjects,  who  during  the 
eclipse  of  the  American  war,  placed,  as  he  was,  in  a  situation  equally 
eminent  and  perilous,  had  preserved  the  extensive  provinces  entrusted 
to  his  care.  Posterity  will  probably  affix  its  condemnation  to  such  a 
line  of  policy,  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  was  unworthy  of  a  states- 
man, whose  first  duty  should  have  impelled  him  to  extend  a  shield 
over  the  preserver  of  India,  even  though  he  might  not  have  privately 
approved  every  measure  of  Hastings's  administration. 

9th—2Sth  February. — ^After  the  termination  of  the  charge  relative 
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t0  the  Princesses  of  Oude,  no  farther  progress  was  made  in  the  prose- 
cution during  the  remainder  of  the  month  of  February;  almost  every 

evening  being  exclusively  occupied  in  discussions  respecting,  the  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France.  It  opened,  indeed,  a  field  of  speculation, 
argument,  and  dispute,  not  less  ample,  and  scarcely  less  important, 
than  the  Irish  propositions  had  presented  In  1785.  Fox  and  Pitt 
assumed,  throughout  every  debate  which  arose  on  the  treaty,  opinions 
and  principles  .by  no  means  analogous  to  their  respective  characters. 
The  former,  whose  enlarged  mind  and  placable  disposition  should 
natuaily  have  inclined  or  impelled  him  to  embrace  a  policy  favourable 
to  the  extinction  of  ancient  enmities  between  the  two  countries, 
seemed  to  have  adopted  an  opposite  system.  He  constantly  main- 
tained that  France  should  be  prospectively  considered,  not  only  as  a  ^ 
rival  nation,  but  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  and  distrust,  incompatible 
with  any  approach  towards  political  or  commercial  connexion.  This 
position  Fox  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  and  to  impress,  by  appeals 
to  experience  in  past  periods  of  our  history.  Pitt,  on  the  other  hand, 
cast  by  nature  in  a  more  Antigallican  mould,  and  formed  of  more 
unaccommodating- materials,  exhibited  an  ardent  desire  to  enter  into 
bands  of  amity,  cemented  by  reciprocal  advantages,  with  the  court  of 
Versailles.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  elucidate  and  to  recommend  the  pro- 
position, by  a  train  of  /easoning  calculated  for  persuading  even  those 
persons  who  had  imbided  the  most  inveterate  hereditary  preposses- 
sions on  the  subject   This  seeming  exchange  of  characters  might  never- 

"  theless  admit  of  explanation,  by  comparing  the  respective  situations 
of  the  two  individuals.  The  minister,  anxious  to  repair  the  financial 
breaches  made  by  a  calamitous  war,  eagerly  embraced  measures 
which  promised  an  encrease  of  revenue,  an  extension  of  trade,  and  a 
new  market  for  our  manufactures.  I  believe,  Fox,  if  he  had  held  a 
place  in  the  cabinet,  would  have  seen  nearly  through  the  same  optics, 
and  would  have  been  actuated  by  similar  views  of  public  benefit  But 
hb  exclusion  from  office  naturally  influenced,  if  not  his  judgment,  yet 
his  line  of  parliamentary  conduct 

Lord  North,  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  health,  never  once  made 
his  appearance  in  the  house  during  the  agitation  of  this  important 
question.  His  place  was,  however,  supplied  by  Sir  Grep  Cooper, 
who  took  part  in  almost  every  discussion,  and  who  yielded  to  fe^^i 
his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  complicated  interests  which  it  included. 
Sheridan  opposed  the  measure  with  great  pertinacity,  substituting, 
ivhen  necessary,  wit  and  ingenuity  in  the  place  of  solid  argument  If 
the  leaders  of  opposition  could  have  excited  the  principal  manufac- 
turers throughout  the  kingdom  to  petition  against  the  French  treaty, 
as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  propositions,  administration 
might  have  been  embarrassed  by  sueh  an  impediment  But,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  limited  number,  the  manufacturing  towns  and 
ccNinties  expressed  opinions  highly  favourable  to  the  ministerial  plans. 
Fox,  who,  when  introducing  his  celebrated  East  India  Bitty  had  al- 
lowed parliament  no  time  to  pause,  complained  heavily  of  the  indecent 
haste  with  which,  he  said,  the  actual  measure  was  propelled  through 
its  different  stages.  Finding  himself  unable  by  remonstrances  to 
produce  an  adjournment,  he  quitted  the  house,  followed  by  all  his 
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friends  ;  after  protesting  against  such  ill-advised  precipitancy,  which, 
he  declared,  would  entail  disgrace  on  the  councils  of  the  crown.  But 
Pitt,  sustained  by  the  general  approbation,  was  not  deterred  by  these 
denunciations^  Unable  to  make  any  deep  impression  on  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer,  Sheridan  turned  his  artillery  against  the  absent 
negotiator  of  the  treat)^,  whom  he  overwhelmed  with  contumelious 
ridicule.  "I  trust,'- said  Sheridan,  "that  when  he  returns  to  his 
duty  in  this  assembly,  he  will  publicly  declare  his  error  in  almost 
every  opinion  which  he  maintained  relative  to  the  Irish  proposiiions. 
And  I  hope  he  will  address  circular  letters  to  the  manufacturers, 
assuring  them  that  he  has  not  renounced  one  of  his  commercial  prin- 
ciples or  doctrines,  though  he  has  adopted  new  ones  for  the  present 
business ;  which  he  will  be  ready,  however,  again  to  abandon,  as 
soon  as  he  sets  his  foot  in  England.'^  Pittdid  not  undertake  the  personal 
defence  of  Eden  ;  perhaps  from  a  consciousness  that  these  reproaches, 
however  severe,  were  in  some  degree  just  On  every  division,  min- 
isters carried  the  question  by  more  than  two  to  one.  I  was  in  all  the 
majorities  ;  being  fully  persuaded  then,  as  I  am  now,  that  no  measure 
adopted  by  Pitt,  during  his  long  administration,  was  more  calculated 
to  augment  the  national  prosperity,  while  it  tended  insensibly  to  ex- 
tinguish the  animosity  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  than  the 
commercial  treaty.  . 

The  opposition,  however  diminished  in  numbers  the  party  might 
be,  received  at  this  time,  a  most  valuable  accession  of  talents  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Grey,  now  Earl  Grey.  He  had  been  elected  member 
for  the  county  of  Northumberland,  late  in  the  last  session,  when,  on 
the  decease  of  the  duke  of  that  name,  Lord  Algernon  Percy  succeed- 
ed to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Louvaine.  Grey  sprung  from  a  very  noble 
and  ancient  stock.  His  father,  a  general  officer  of  merit,  decorated 
with  the  order  of  the  Bath,  was  the  younger  brother  and  presumptive 
heir  of  Sir  Henry  Grey,  a  baronet  of  George  the  Second's  creation. 
Mr.  Grey,  when  he  first  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  commons,  had 
not  long  accomplished  his  two-and-twentieth  year.  His  figure,  tall 
and  elegantly  formed,  prepossessed  in  his  favour.  The  smiles  of  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  her  blandishments,  which  few  persons  at 
any  periffl  of  life  could  resist,  were  believed  to  have  operated  very 
p^erfully  in  attaching  him  to  the  party  that  she  espoused  : — ^for  he 
seemed  irresolute,  at  his  outset  in  parliament,  which  side  he  should 
take ;  professed  a  reluctance  to  oppose  government,  as  well  as  respect 
for  administration  ;  and  disclaimed  all  party  feelings.  But  he  insen- 
sibly threw  aside  these  restraints.  During  the  progress  of  the  French 
commercial  treaty.  Grey  rose,  and  resisted  the  measure  with  great 
force,  yet  without  any  mixture  of  indecorous  acrimony  or  violence. 
His  enunciaUon  was  clear,  sonorous,  and  distinct  His  language,  cor- 
rect, nervous,  and  flowing  ;  free  from  affectation  or  study.  His 
sentiments,  natural;  and  delivered  with  dignity,  as  well  as  grace. 
With  the  single  exception  of  Pitt,  I  have  not  witnessed  any  indivi- 
dual in  my  time,  who  on  his  first  attenipt  has  excited  such  expecta- 
tions of  future  eminence  as  did  Grey.  These  expectations,  it  must  be 
admitted,  he  has  fully  realized.  He  stood,  indeed,  considered  as  a 
member  of  the  houaoi  upon  much  higher  ground  ^an  Pitt,  at  his 
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entrance  into  parliament ;  representing,  as  he  did,  a  great  county ; 
while  the  other,  brought  in  by  Sir  James  Lowther,  at  the  Duke  of 
Rutland's  request,  sate  dbring  nearly  three  years  for  a  borough.  It 
was  Pitt's  namej  and  filial  connexion  with  the  illustrious  minister 
who  humbled  France  and  Spain,  that  operated  as  a  talisman  in  his 
favour.  Grey,  though  endowed  with  fmineUt  abilities,  and  of  most 
decorous  manners,  yet  wanted  Fox's  open  amenity  of  character.  He 
was  equally  destitute  of  Sheridan's  wit,  good  humour,  and  invincible 
suavity  of  disposition.  To  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  he  bore 
much  more  analogy.  Both  were  distant,  grave,  lofty,  retired,  and 
sometimes  repulsive.  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  return  to 
Grey,  in  the  course  of  these  memoirs. 

Scarcely  had  the  address  to  the  crown  on  the  commercial  treaty 
with  France  been  voted  by  a  great  majority,  when  the  minister  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  the  consolidation  of  duties,  which  conciliated  the 
approbation  of  all  parties.  The  speech  with  which  he  opened,  and 
detailed  its  operation  on  the  revenue,  as  well  as  on  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain,  might  challenge  the  annals  of  parliament  to  produce  a 
finer  specimen  of  financial  eloquence.  Without  redundancy  it  was 
copious,  destitute  of  all  extraneous  matter,  or  of  every  unnecessary 
ornament ;  perspicuous  even  in  those  parts  which,  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  it  was  difficult  to  render  intelligible.  If  Sheridan's  powers 
of  oratory,  directed  to  inflame  the  passions,  to  dazzle  the  imagination, 
and  to  mislead  the  judgment,  while  exerted  in  the  cause  of  persecu- 
tion, could  call  out  such  universal  applause  ;  how  much  more  solid 
admiration  was  due  to  Pitt's  efibrts  for  retrieving  and  ameliorating  the 
finances  of  a  country,  which,  only  four  years  earlier,  seemed  to  be 
plunged  in  almost  remediless  embarrassments  !  Already  England 
beean  to  re-appear  on  the  theatre  of  Europe,  not  less  ))owerful  than 
before  the  American  war.  Notwithstanding  the  violent  language 
which  had  recently  occurred  between  Pitt  and  Burke,  the  latter,  ap- 
peased by  the  coincidence  and  support  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer on  the  late  charge  against  Hastings,  rose  to  express  his  high 
approbation  of  the  measure  for  consolidating  the  duties.  ^^  I  will  not," 
said  Burke,  "  content  myself  with  a  sullen  acquiescence,  but  will  bear 
testimony  to  the  masterly  and  perspicuous  manner  in  whioh  a  plan 
has  been  developed,  that  promises  accommodation  to  the  merchail, 
combined  with  augmentation  and  advantage  to  the  revenue."  Sir 
Grey  Cooper,  after  reclaiming  for  his  absent  friend  Lord  North  the 
merit  of  having  originated  this  salutary  scheme,  during  the  time  when 
he  presided  at  the  treasury  board,  joined  in  similar  eulogiums,  both 
on  the  proposition  for  simply fying  the  general  receipt,and  on  the  ability 
manifested  in  its  disclosure.  Even  Fox  recognized  these  merits, 
though  more  reluctantly,  and  with  some  hesitation.  Sheridan  alone 
remained  wholly  silent 

During  the  progress  of  the  commercial  treaty  through  the  house, 
Fox,  while  he  earnestly  deprecated  any  departure  from  our  ancient 
connexion  with  Portugal,  inveighed  against  the  danger  of  confiding  in 
the  faith  of  France.  At  the  same  time  he  drew  an  alarming  and  ex- 
aggerated picture  of  her  resources,  power,  and  ambition.  Even  in  the 
persona]  qualities  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  the  exertions  made 
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by  him  to  aggrandize  his  country,  Fox  apprehended  cause  for  distrusty 
and  motives  for  alienation.  If  these  opinions  were  not  assumed  for 
the  purpose  of  impeding  the  measure  then  under  discussion.  Fox  must 
have  formed  very  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  state  of  the  French 
monarchy,  as  well  as  of  the  prince  who  then  filled  the  throne,  at  the 
beginning  of  1787.  Far  from  being  in  a  condition  to  meditate  con* 
quests,  or  to  undertake  aggressions,  the  revolution  which  within  six 
years  brought  Louis  the  Sixteenth  to  the  scaffold  may  be  said  to  have 
already  commenced.  The  deficiency  in  the  revenues  rendered  neces-  . 
sary  a  recourse  to  extraordinary  remedies.  Louis,  instead  of  pre- 
paring betimes  for  a  conflict  with  his  subjects,  (as  Henry  the  Fourth 
himself  would  have  done  in  a  similar  situation,)  adopted  measures 
calculated  to  lay  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  Parisian  populace.  With 
the  most  generous  and  benim  intentions,  but  without  judgment,  and 
contrary  to  every  maxim  of  prudence  or  of  policy,  he  broke  succes- 
sively the  household  troops.  These  bands,  composed  almost  exclu- 
sively of  individuals  nobly  descended,  being  thus  reduced,  left  the 
throne  dependant  for  support  on  the  army  at  large  ;  the  greater  part 
of  which  body  had  imbibed  in  America  republican  principles,  or  was 
corrupted  by  the  manners  of  a  dissolute,  revolutionary  capital.  Such 
was  the  position,  and  such  were  the  embarrassments  of  the  King, 
when  Calonne  proposed  to  him  to  convoke  a  sort  of  epitome  or  sub- 
stitute for  the  states-general ;  to  be  chosen  from  9mong  the  nobility, 
the  clergy,  and  the  magistracy  of  his  kingdom.  They  were,  denomi- 
nated ^'  les  notables,^^  and  had  not  been  summoned  during  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  when  Louis  the  Thirteenth  assembled  them 
for  a  somewhat  similar  purpose  ;  namely,  to  furnish  supplies  towards 
the  necessities  of  the  crown. 

If,  when  Calonne  advised  the  convocation  of  this  aristocratic  body, 
he  could  have  remained  master  of  their  deliberations ; — in  other  words, 
if  he  had  secured  a  good  majority,  by  means  analogous  to  those  which 
all  ministers  have  practised  in  this  country — ^no  doubt^the  *^  notables'* 
might  have  extricated  the  state,  while  they  laid  the  first  foundations 
of  a  limited,  constitutional  monarchy  in  France.  Among  the  whole 
series  of  princes  who  have  reigned  since  Hugh  Capet,  not  one  was 
so  formed,  by  the  yielding  and  inert  moderation  of  his  character,  for 
coj^ceding  to  Ms  people  a  constitutioHf  and  for  surrendering  the 
ooious,  obsolete,  or  oppressive  prerogatives  of  the  throne,  as  Louis 
the  Sixteenth.  Or,  if  the  privileged  orders  had  possessed  discern- 
ment enough  to  perceive  that  they  must  be  overturned,  unless  by  great 
sacrifices  of  every  kind  they  sustained  the  sovereign,  and  retained 
the  lower  orders  in  their  allegiance ;  the  monarchy,  public  credit,  and 
general  obedience,  might  all  have  been  upheld.  But  the  king  was 
weak,  irresolute,  vacillating,  and  incapable  of  any  act  of  energy  or 
decision :  the  '^  notables"  were  destitute  of  a  spark  of  wisdom,  love 
of  their  country,  or  even  enlarged  principles  of  self-preservation ;  at- 
tached only  with  blind,  unfeeling  selfishness,  to  their  own  separate 
interests,  as  a  distinct  order  of  men.  Lastly,  the  comptroller-general 
was  rash,  sanguine,  presumptuous,  and  inexperienced  in  the  manage- 
ment of  popular  assemblies. 

I  have  been  much  in  Calonne's  society  during  the  period  of  time 
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which  he  passed  here  in  Englsndy  between  1787  and  his  decease  in 
1802.  In  his  person  he  exceeded  the  common  height,  thin,  active, 
and  always  in  motion.  His  physiognomy  was  very  expressiye ;  gay, 
full  of  intelligence,  never  clouded,  perpetually  animated  by  hope  and 
cheerfulness.  The  calamities  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  and  of  France 
were  not  to  be  traced  in  his  features,  n4ft  recognized  in  his  conversa- 
tion. Buoyant  from  natural  disposition,  fertile  in  expedients  and  re- 
sources, ever  looking  forward  with  confidence,  he  could  not  be  sub- 
dued by  adverse  fortune.  Nor  was  he  deficient  in  the  attainments, 
information,  and  knowledge  of  a  financier.  But  he  wanted  the  pro- 
bity and  stern  severity  of  Sully  ;  while  he  equally  wanted  the  sou«d 
judgment,  the  application  to  business,  the  spirit  of  order,  the  enlight- 
ened economy,  and  the  elevated  principles  of  moral  and  political  ac- 
tion, all  which  met  in  Colbert.  In  whsT:  manner  the  Duke  of  Dorset, 
our  embassador  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  thought  of  Calonne,  as  well 
as  of  the  assembly,  may  be  gathered  from  his  language  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  myself,  dated  "  Paris,  4th  January,  1787."  "  L'assemblee 
des  notables,"  says  he,  '^  is  to  be  held  at  Versailles,  the  2.9th  of  this 
month.  It  is  a  curious  piece  of  juggling  of  the  comptrolleur-general. 
However,  I  wish  him  success,  as  he  is  really  a  fine  open-hearted 
fellow,  and  wishes  to  cultivate  friendship  and  amity  with  England." 

Previous  to  the  meeting  of  this  assembly,  which  was  further  post- 
poned to  the  22d  of  February,  an  event  took  place  that  equally  em- 
barrassed and  enfeebled  the  councils  of  the  French  crown.  I  mean, 
the  death  of  the  Count  de  Vergennes.  He  was  the  most  able  and  en- 
terprising statesman  whom  France  had  seen,  since  the  dismission  of 
the  Duke  de  Choiseul  by  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  Though  Vergennes 
specially  directed  the  foreign  department,  yet  he  was  likewise  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  fin|nces ;  and  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  his  own  sovereign,  when  combined  with  the  high  opinion  en- 
tertained of  his  talents  throughout  Europe,  conduced  to  give  stability 
to  the  existing  order  of  things.  The  extreme  weakness  of  Louis's 
character  remained  in  a  great  measure  concealed  even  from  his  own 
subjects,  while  Vergennes  still  survived ;  and  his  decease  unquestion- 
ably contributed  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  those  rev^olutionary 
principles  which  speedily  overturned  the  monarchy.  The  Duke  of 
Dorset  always  regarded  him  as  an  ambitious  minister^inimical  to  the 
general  repose  of  Europe;  but,  in  particular,  hostile  to  England. 
Writing  to  me  on  the  9th  of  February  1786,  from  Paris,  on  the  state 
of  public  afiairs,  he  adds,  "  Every  thing  bears  the  appearance  of  tran- 
quillity; but  I  believe  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  is  working  hard  in 
every  cabinet  in  Europe,  and  particularly  to  gain  that  of  Petersburg." 
— *^  The  spirit  of  intrigue  which  Vergennes  is  endowed  with,  is  more 
dangerous,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  balance  of  power,  than  all  the  migh- 
ty armies  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  And  if  we  do  not  watch  him 
close,  we  shall  be  in  a  most  unpleasant  situation."  I  am  ready  to 
admit,  when  citing  the  testimony  of  the  duke,  that  his  own  talents 
were  moderate ;  but  his  situation  and  connexions  about  the  French 
court  enabled  him  to  know  many  important  facts  from  high  authority. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Versennes  had  meditated  a  rupture  with  this 
eofontry  in  1780.    The  East  nidies  would  have  formed  the  first  scene 
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of  hostilities ;  and  troops  were  actually  sent  to  the  islar^d  of  Mauritias, 
in  order  to  attack  us,  in  conjunction  with  Tippoo,  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel.  Sir  John  Macpherson,  who  was  then  temporary  go- 
vernor-general  of  Bengal,  and  who  attained  full  information  on  the 
subject,  has  often  assured  me  that  such  were  unquestionably  the  de- 
signs of  the  cabinet  of  Versailles.  Notwithstanding  the  pecuniary 
difficulties  under  which  Louis  the  Sixteenth  laboured  in  ITS?,  1  be- 
lieve, if  Vergennes  had  survived  a  few  months  longer,  he  would  not 
have  allowed  the  Prussian  troops,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, to  enter  Amsterdam  without  opposition,  and  to  extinguish  the 
French  faction  throughout  the  seven  United  Provinces.  The  Count 
de  Montmorin  succeeded  to  Vergennes'  office,  but  not  to  his  hi^ 
reputation. 

About  this  time  Louis  the  Sixteenth  sent  over  a  new  embassador  to 
London.  The  intellectual  and  physical  infirmities  of  Count  d' Adhe- 
mar  combined  to  incapacitate  him  for  longer  filling  that  employment 
He  was  replaced  by  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne,  brother  to  the 
Count  of  the  same  name,  then  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  and 
head  of  the  naval  department  The  Chevalier  was  soon  afterwards 
created  a  marquis.  I  lived  in  habits  of  great  intimacy  with  him,  from 
his  first  arrival  in  England,  nearly  to  the  terminatiou  of  his  embassy. 
Nature  had  not  bestowed  on  him  any  external  advantages.  Neither 
his  person,  manners,  nor  address,  seemed  to  be  adapted  for  a  drawing- 
room  ;  and  his  sight  was  so  defective,  that  it  approached  to  blindness. 
Scarcely  could  he  distinguish  objects,  unless  brought  close  to  his  eye. 
But  he  compensated  for  these  corporeal  defects,  by  a  sound,  dear  un- 
derstanding, and  habits  of  business.  Though  he  seldom  attempted  to 
speak  English,  he  understood  the  language ;  having  resided  a  long 
time  in  America,  as  minister  from  France,^ during  the  war  carried  on 
against  the  Trans-Atlantic  colonies.  Such  a  mission  did  not  seem  to 
lay  a  good  foundation  for  his  favourable  reception  here,  or  to  form  a 
recommendation  at  St  James's.  It  is  a  fact,  that  on  the  day  whea 
he  went  to  the  palace  to  be  presented  to  the  king,  he  wore  at  bis 
button-hole  the  insignia  of  the  order  of  CincinnattiSy  which  had  been 
conferred  on  him  by  PFiashington.  Fortunately,  arriving  before  his 
majesty  came  out  of  his  closet  to  commence  the  levee,  some  of  his 
friends  had  tim#to  represent  to  the  new  embassador,  the  impropriety 
of  appearing  in  the  presence  of  George  the  Third,  decorated  with  an 
order  instituted  by  one  of  his  former  subjects.  La  Luzerne  instantly 
took  it  off,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket 

As  he  was  unmarried,  being  a  Knight  of  Malta ;  the  Viscountess 
de  la  Luzerne,  a  daughter  of  tihe  Count  de  Montmorin,  who  had  mar- 
ried the  embassador's  nephew,  came  over  from  France  to  do  the  ho- 
nours of  his  house.  After  the  king's  first  great  intellectual  malady, 
in  June  1789,  La  Luzerae  gave  a  splendid  entertainment,  in  comme- 
moration of  his  recovery.  The  queen  was  present  at  it,  with  her 
court;  and  during  supper,  the  viscountess,  as  representing  the  French 
embassadress,  stood  behind  her  majesty's  chair.  Within  five  years 
afterwards,  I  went  to  pay  my  respects  to  her  at  a  small  lodging,  si- 
tuate in  George-street,  Portman-square,  just  behind  the  noble  mansion 
which  the  emoassador  had  occupied  in  that  square.     She  received  me 
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io  a  room  where  stood  two  neat  white  beds,  and  appeared  to  support 
with  great  equanimity  her  change  of  fortune.  But  she  did  not  long 
survive,  and  I  have  heard  that  she  accelerated  her  own  end,  which,  I 
believe,  took  place  at  Rouen.  She  was  young,  amiable,  and  of  most 
engaging  manners.  Her  father.  Count  de  Montmorin,  ^rished  early 
in  the  revolution.  Nor  did  the  embassador  himself  live  to  witness 
the  execution  of  his  unfortunate  master.  In  179d,  he  was  attacked 
with  a  paralytic  complaint,  for  which  he  repaired  to  Southampton, 
where  he  expired.  The  calamities  of  his  cc^ntry,  together  with  his 
own  individual  misfortunes  flowing  from  that  source,  embittered  his 
latter  days,  and  hastened  his  dissolution.  His  remains  being  stnt 
over  to  Caen  in  Normandy,  for  the  purpose  of  interment,  the  revolu- 
tionary populace  of  the  city  precipitated  his  body  into  the  river  Orne, 
which  flows  through  the  place. 

The  bishoprick  of  Lincoln  becoming  vacant  at  this  time,  Pitt  pro- 
cured it  for  Dr.  Pretyman,  who  had  formerly  been  his  preceptor,  and 
then  filled  the  office  of  his  private  secretary.  The  opposition,  to  whom 
Pretyman  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  in  this  latter  capacity,  at- 
tacked him  with  all  the  weapons  of  wit,  satire,  and  malevolence.  In 
allusion  to  his  having  been  brought  up  at  Pembroke  Hall,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  the  "  Rolliad"  denominates  him, 
"Pembroke's  pale  pride,  in  Pitt's  pwecordia  plac'd;'* 

and  levels  many  coarse  or  illiberal  jests  on  his  person,  which  was  tall, 
thin,  and  destitute  of  elegance.     An  ode,  depicturing  him  as  a  man 
destitute  of  all  regard  to  veracity,  and  which  began  with  the  words 
"  Hail  to  the  lyarl-— " 

was  likewise  assigned  to  Pretyman,  by  the  authors  of  the  "  Proba- 
tionary Odes.*'  Not  satined  with  this  abuse,  they  overwhelmed  him 
under  a  mass  of  classic  epigrams,  composed  in  English,  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  and  Italian.  His  duplicity,  as  private  secretary  to  Pitt,  con- 
stituted the  charge  made  against  him  throughout  these  lampoons^ 
which  only  served  to  prove  the  ingenious  hostility  of  their  composers. 
In  1805,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Moore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Pitt, 
who  was  then  first  minister  for  the  second  time,  made  the  strongest 
exertions  to  raise  Pretyman  to  the  metropolitan  see.  But  hi^  majesty 
pertinaciously  refused  his  consent  I  know  from  a*near  relative  of 
the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  when  the  minister  urged 
the  matter  warmly,  George  the  Third  replied,  "  Mr.  Pitt,  don't  press 
me  further  on  the  subject ;  for  I  am  determined  to  confer  it  on  Sutton^ 
whom  you  brought  under  my  eye,  when  he  was  made  Dean  of  Wind- 
sor at  your  recommendation.  And  it  would  be  indecorous  that  we 
should  be  known  to  differ  on  this  point"  As  the  best  proof  of  his 
unalterable  resolution  to  raise  Dr.  Manners  Sutton  to  the  vacant  arch- 
iepiscopal  see,  the  king  authorized  the  distinguished  individual  who 
related  to  me  the  above-mentioned  particulars, — one  of  his  oldest  ser- 
vants,— to  write  to  Mrs.  Manners  Sutton,  Dr.  Sutton's  wife,  assuring 
her,  in  his  majesty's  name,  of  his  fixed  determination  on  the  subject 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  a  grandson  of  John,  third  Duke 
of  Rutland,  whose  youngest  son.  Lord  George  Manners,  assumed  the 
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name  of  Sutton,  on  succeeding  to  the  estate  of  Lord  Lexington. 
Being  the  fourth  son  of  Lord  George,  he  was  brought  up  to  tlie  eccle- 
siastical profession  }  and  at  the  age  of  three-and-twenty  became 
attached  to  Miss  Thoroton*  She  stood  in  no  remote  degree  of  con- 
sanguinity to  him ;  as  her  mother,  who  was  an  illegitimate  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  had  married  Mr.  Thoroton,  secretary  to  the 
celebrated  Marquis  of  Granby.  The  lovers  were  in  fact  second 
cousins.  Being  together  at  Belvoir  Castle,  in  the  year  1778,  when 
she  was  only  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  proposed  to  her  an  elope- 
ment to  Gretna  Green.  She  consented,  and  they  set  ofi'  on  foot; 
but,  before  they  could  reach  the  hired  post-chaise,  stationed  at  four 
miles'  distance,  the  young  lady  lost  both  her  shoes  in  the  dirty  road. 
After  their  marriage  at  Gretna,  not  possessing  pecuniary  means  suf- 
ficient to  enable  them  to  return,  they  wrote  to  their  respective  rela- 
tions, requesting  assistance  for  the  purpose.  Lord  George  Sutton 
displayed,  under  these  circumstances,  much  less  displeasure  towards 
his  son,  than  was  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Drake,  the  Duke  of  Rutland's 
mistress,  and  grandmother  to  the  bride.  It  was  not  without  difiiculty 
that  Mrs.  Drake  consented  to  allow  her  granddaughter  the  sum  of 
forty  pounds  a  year.  Lord  George,  encumbered  with  a  very  numer- 
ous family,  and  having  contracted  a  second  marriage  not  calculated  to 
benefit  his  afiairs,  was  unable  to  make  his  son  a  larger  annual  allow- 
ance. But  he  procured  for  Mr.  Sutton  a  curacy  at  Canwick,  of  nearly 
the  same  value,  to  which  place  the  newly-married  couple  repaired. 
There  they  remained  during  some  years,  subsisting  on  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  though  they  soon  had  several 
children.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  archbishop  still  preserves  the  pair  of 
brass  candlesticks  which,  when  curate  of  Canwick,  he  constantly  had 
in  use.     His  own  son,  Lieutenant-Colonel  ^utton,  so  assured  me. 

John,  Duke  of  Rutland,  as  well  as  his  sou,  the  Marquis  of  Granby, 
having  both  survived  their  wives,  and  having  each  several  natui^ 
children ;  the  illegitimate  issue  of  the  father  and  of  the  son  used  to 
sit  down  promiscuously  together  at  the  table,  at  Belvoir  Castle,  where 
they  were  brought  up  with  the  duke's  legitimate  descendants.  Colonel 
John  Sutton,  elder  brother  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
now  possesses  the  Lexington  estate  of  Kelham,  near  Newark-upon- 
Trent,  married  In  like  manner  his  cousin,  a  natural  daughter  of  the 
Marquis  of  Granby.  On  many  occasions,  the  duke  even  displayed  a 
preference  for  his  grandchildren  by  Mrs.  Drake,  above  his  legitimate 
offspring.  The  valuable  living  of  Bottesworth,  in  the  county  of  Lei- 
cester, not  far  from  Belvoir,  (in  the  church  of  which  village  die  Dukes 
of  Rutland  are  interred,)  becoming  vacant ;  Lord  George  Sutton  made 
the  warmest  application  to  the  duke  in  favour  of  his  son  Charles,  who 
still  remained  at  his  curacy  at  Canwick.  But  he  met  with  a  refusal ; 
the  duke  conferring  it  on  his  illegitimate  grandson,  Mr.  Thoroton, 
Mrs.  Manners  Sutton's  brother^  rather  than  upon  her  husband. 
Lord  George  was,  however,  enabled  soon  afterwards  to  present  his 
son  with  the  living  of  Averham,  near  Kelham,  to  which  he  removed, 
and  where  he  remained  till  he  received  the  deanery  of  Peterborough. 
Mr.  Pitt,  whose  obligations  to  Charles^  late  Duke  of  Rutland,  were 
great,  and  who  testified  throughout  his  whole  political  life  a  natural 
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predilection  for  the  Manners  family,  procured  the  dean's  promotion 
to  the  bishoprick  of  Norwich,  on  the  decease  of  Dr.  Home.  Finally, 
the  same  ministerial  patronage  made  him  dean  of  Windsor,  thus 
placing  him  under  the  king's  eye ;  though  Pitt  did  not  the  less  endea- 
vour to  elevate  his  own  tutor  to  the  metropolitan  dignity,  as  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  had  formerly  raised  his  preceptor  to  the 
papal  throne. 

The  present  archbishop  is  a  prelate  of  very  moderate  intellectual 
endowments ;  as  were  likewise  his  two  immediate  predecessors,  Moore 
and  Cornwallis.  But  he  possesses  great  command  over  himself,  irre- 
proachable moral  conduct,  activity  in  promoting  works  of  charity  or 
benevolence,  and  all  the  essential  qualities  for  filling  with  decent  pro- 
priety the  archiepiscopal  chair,  to  which  Pitt's  protection,  finally 
aided  by  royal  favour,  have  elevated  him.  Nor  must  lys  high  birth 
be  forgotten,  which  formed  a  strong  additional  recommendation  to  the 
king's  notice.  He  is  not  an  economist,  though  he  has  seven  daughters 
still  unmarried ;  and  whenever  the  see  becomes  vacant,  no  treasures 
will  probably  be  discovered  in  his  coffers.  Fond  of  field-sports,  and 
a  good  shot,  he  nevertheless  abstains  from  touching  a  gun.  During  a 
visit  that  he  made  to  Kelham,  three  or  four  years  ago,  he  was  much 
pressed  to  take  a  fowling-piece ;  but,  conscious  of  its  indecorum,  he 
declined  it,  contenting  himself  to  accompany  the  sportsmen,  and  to 
mark  down  the  birds.  Possibly  it  might  likewise  occur  to  the  arch- 
bishop, that  one  of  his  predecessors  in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  Abbot, 
about  two  hundred  years  ago,  being  engaged  in  the  chase,  had  the 
misfortune  to  kill  his  gamekeeper  with  a  crossbow.  And  an  accident 
similar  to  that  which  took  place  under  James  the  First,  might  again 
happen  under  George  the  Third.  On  the  whole,  he  must  be  esteem- 
ed a  most  fortunate  individual ;  since,  in  addition  to  the  prodigious 
ecclesiastical  elevation  which  he  has  attained,  he  has  beheld  his  eldest 
son  elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons ;  while  his  own  younger 
brother  has,  by  Pitt's  selection,  rather  tlian  by  any  eminent  legal  ta- 
lents, been  made  chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  created  a  peer  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  not  before  the  nineteenth  century,  that  the  name  of 
Mannersy  previously  distinguished  in  the  field  and  on  the  ocean,  has 
become  known  in  the  church,  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  senate. 

2d  March. — Early  in  March,  Hastings's  prosecution  was  renewed, 
Mr.  Pelham  opening  the  next  charge,  which  consisted  of  three  dis- 
tinct accusations ;  namely,  infraction  of  treaty,  personal  corruption, 
and  abuse  of  power  to  purposes  of  tyranny.  The  scene  of  these  im- 
puted offences  lay  at  Furruckabad,  a  city  not  far  removed  from  Agra, 
in  the  north  of  Hindostan;  the  nabob  of  which  territory  was  the 
individual  on  whom  the  governor-general  had  exercised  the  acts  of 
violence  in  question.  Mr.  Pelham  (a  name  connected  with  some  of 
the  best  ministerial  recollections  of  George  the  Second's  reign)  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Pelham,  subsequently  created  Earl  of  Chiches- 
ter. He  filled,  indeed,  himself,  early  in  the  present  century,  very 
respectably,  under  Addington's  administration,  during  a  considerable 
time,  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department  En- 
dowed with  moderate  abilities,  but  sustained  by  great  family  connex- 
ions; his  mind  cultivated  by  travel,  and  his  understanding  matured  by 
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an  early  entrance  into  parliament ;  Mr.  Pelham  could  not  however 
rely,  like  Sheridan,  on  appeals  to  the  imagination  or  the  passions,  in 
order  to  produce  conviction.  His  speech,  though  long,  and  abounding 
in  minute  details,  many  of  which  were  not  of  a  nature  deeply  to 
interest  his  audience,  yet  excited  attention.  Major  Scott  rose  to 
defend  Hastings;  and  in  reply  to  the  imputation  of  his  having  cor- 
ruptly accepted  from  the  Nabob  of  Oude  a  present  of  ten  lac  of  rupees, 
on  which  act  Mr.  Pelham  had  animadverted  with  great  severity, 
Scott  observed,  "The  governor-general  immediately  communicated 
the  fact  to  the  court  of  directors.  He  had  not  even  received  the 
money  at  the  time  when  he  transmitted  to  them  the  information.  As 
0oon  as  it  was  actually  paid,  he  transferred  it  to  the  company's  trea- 
sury; accompanying  the  payment  with  a  request,  that  as  his  own  for- 
tune was  sm^l,  they  would  give  it  him  back  on  some  future  day.  Pro- 
bably he  die}  not  conceive,  that  as  Lord  Clive  had  received  six  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  for  acquiring  an  empire,  he  should  be  deemed 
f)resumptuous  in  asking  for  one  hundred  thousand^  as  a  remuneration 
or  preserving  that  empire." 

Hastings  did  not  however  want  other  defenders,  some'  of  whom 
were  even  seated  near  the  minister  on  the  treasury  bench.  Though 
Mr.  William  Grenville  remained  silent.  Lord  Mulgrave  denied  that 
the  house  of  commons  could  be  fit  judges  of  a  governor-general's 
administration,  who,  placed  at  an  immense  distance  from  England, 
surrounded  with  dangers  and  enemies,  had  acted  on  the  whole  in  a 
manner  so  glorious,  as  well  as  salutary,  for  his  country.  But  Lord 
Hood's  appearance  on  the  floor,  as  an  advocate  of  similar  principles, 
produced  a  still  deeper  impression.  This  veteran  commander,  who 
had  maintained  the  lustre  of  the  British  flag  throughout  all  the  humi- 
liating period  of  Lord  North's  administration, — ^unaccustomed  to 
speak  in  parliament,  and  strongly  attached  to  Pitt,  yet  presented  him- 
self to  the  Speaker's  notice.  Inured  from  the  commencement  of  his 
life  to  that  stormy  element  on  which  he  had  earned  his  reputation  and 
his  honours,  he  might  say, 

— — _- — ,  ••  Rude  am  I  in  speech, 

And  little  blest  with  the  set  phraae  of  peace;" 
but  every  word  that  he  uttered  was  devoured  by  the  audience. 
Placing  the  subject  of  the  pending  prosecution  at  once  on  the  ground 
of  public  expediency,  he  besought  the  house  to  reflect  on  the  conse- 
quences that  must  result  to  the  state,  if  with  too  scrupulous  accuracy 
they  called  to  a  severe  account  those  individuals  who  had  filled  im- 
portant stations  abroad  in  a  period  of  hostility.  With  great  simplicity 
of  diction  he  stated  the  difficulties  to  which  he  had  been,  himself,  sub- 
jected; and  the  acts  of  unauthorized  violence  or  oppression  to  which 
he  had  been  necessitated  to  recur,  for  the  purpose  of  subsisting  the 
English  fleet,  when  under  his  command  in  the  West  Indies,  during 
the  American  war.  "Acts,  which,  however  indispensable  to  the  pre- 
servation of  his  ships  and  men,"  he  added,  "  yet  if  the  government 
had  not  stood  between  him  and  legal  prosecutions,  he  should  in  all 
probability  have  been  doomed  to  linger  out  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  prison." — ^*  As  for  myself,"  concluded  he,  "  at  my  period  of  life, 
I  can  entertain  no  expectation  of  being  again  employed  on  active 
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foreign  service:  but  I  speak  for  those  who  come  after  me.  Love  of 
my  country  impels  me  to  prevent  a  precedent,  which  will  impede  all 
future  exertions,  if  we  punish  the  acts  of  authority,  however  repugnant 
they  may  be  to  our  modes  of  conducting  ourselves,  which  the  saviour 
of  India  has  committed,  in  order  to  extricate  and  preserve  the  coun- 
tries entrusted  to  his  care." 

If  this  forcible  appeal  to  the  common  sense  and  justice  of  the  house 
hacf  been  made  on  the  13th  of  June,  1786,  when  the  charge  relative  to 
Cheyt  Sing  was  brought  forward,  instead  of  the  2d  of  March,  1787,  it 
might  have  given  a  new  aspect  to  the  whole  prosecution.  Other  indi- 
viduals of  weight,  encouraged  by  such  an  example,  would  probably 
have  come  forward  on  the  same  trace,  j^tt  and  Dundas,  whatever 
part  they  might  have  secretly  resolved  to  take  relative  to  Hastings, 
had  not  committed  themselves  beyond  the  power  of  ^call  at  that 
period.  Or,  if  the  governor-general,  better  advised,  had  maturely  con- 
sidered the  ability,  numbers,  and  inveteracy  of  his  accusers :  as  well 
as  the  very  doubtful  nature  of  the  ministerial  support  which  he  credu- 
lously anticipated  as  certain; — ^and  if,  instead  of  injudiciously  impos- 
ing on  himself  the  difficult  task  of  justifying  every  separate  act  of 
power  to  which  he  had  recourse  during  his  stay  in  India,  he  had  put 
his  defence  on  the  general  issue  of  his  critical  position,  which  eman- 
cipated him  from  ordinary  rules  of  action ; — ^finally,  if  he  had  pleaded 
his  distinguished  and  successful  services  to  the  state,  as  forming  a 
shield  which  ought  to  protect  him  against  party  rage,  or  parliamen- 
tary violence  ; — ^it  seems  difficult  to  suppose  that  such  entrenchments 
could  have  been  stormed.  Pitt  himself  recognized  their  strength,  in 
his  reply  to  Lord  Hood.  After  bearing  the  most  ample  testimony, 
not  only  to  his  noble  friend's  private  virtues,  but  to  his  high  profes- 
sional ability ;  the  minister  laboured  with  no  ordinary  eloquence  to 
demonstrate,  that  there  did  not  exist  the  slightest  analogy  between 
Lord  Hood's  violations  of  right,  or  seizure  of  property,  and  the  crimes 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  late  governor-general.  The  former,  he  said, 
were  dictated  by  an  imperious  necessity:  for  the  latter,  no  such 
defence  had  been  attempted.  Having  reasoned  this  point,  more  as  a 
moralist,  or  a  casuist,  than  as  a  statesman ;  rather  in  the  spirit  of  Ad- 
dison, or  of  Johnson,  than  as  Lord  Burleigh,  or  as  his  own  father, 
when  at  the  head  of  the  councils  of  this  country,  was  accustomed  to 
contemplate  political  objects;  Pitt  then  reverted  to  Hastings's  general 
merits  in  the  course  of  his  high  public  employment. 

"  There  was,  I  admit,"  said  he,  "  a  period  when  such  a  defence 
might  have  been  set  up  ;  but  that  time  is  passed.  If,  at  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  present  enquiry,  it  had  been  urged,  that  whatever  faults 
the  late  governor-general  might  have  committed,  his  brilliant  and 
meritorious  services  efiaced  or  counterbalanced  them ;  the  house  would 
have  bad  to  weigh  his  crimes  against  his  virtues.  But,  at  present,  we 
cannot  allow  any  such  consideration  to  operate  on  our  minds.  We 
are  deciding,  not  on  general  merits  or  demerits.  It  is  on  the  criminal- 
ity or  the  innocence  of  a  particular  transaction  that  we  are  called  to 
determine.  Mr.  Hastings  has  disclaimed  all  benefit  arising  from 
the  consideration  of  his  services.  He  has  declared  that  he  desires 
no  set-off  on  that  score  ;  being  persuaded  that  the  very  facts  on  which 
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are  founded  the  charges,  when  they  come  to  be  investigated,  will  be 
found  entitled  to  the  approbation  of  this  house.  After  such  a  volun- 
tary act  on  his  part,  ought  we  to  extend  a  shield  between  him  and 
enquiry  ?  Still  less  can  we  now  do  it,  having  proceeded  so  far  in  the 
examination.'^  It  is  evident  that  Hastings's  imprudence  facilitated 
the  means  of  attacking  him  with  success.  If  he  had  followed  Lord 
Clive's  example, — who,  besides  beinj  himself  in  parliament,  brought 
in  as  his  agent,  not  a  military  officer,  but  an  able  member  of  the  long 
robe, — he  might,  like  Lord  Clive,  have  escaped  impeachment  Pitt 
virtually  and  distinctly  acknowledged  it  But,  ought  not  a  wise 
statesman  to  have  warned  of  his  danger  a  meritorious  public  servant, 
who  had  saved  India  ?  ^ould  he  not  have  informed  the  governor- 
general  on  what  grounds  only  he  could  extend  ministerial  protection 
and  support  2  Pitt,  on  the  contrary,  allowed  him  to  enter  the  snare. 
Posterity  wHl  decide  on  the  wisdom,  the  policy,  and  the  generosity 
of  such  a  proceeding.  Only  fifty  members,  of  whom  I  was  one, 
negatived  Mr.  Pelham's  motion.  One  hundred  and  twelve  supported 
it  Dundas  spoke  and  voted  with  Pitt  on  that  evening  :  but  neither 
Fox  nor  Sheridan  took  any  part  in  the  discussion. 

28M  February. "^th  March. — The  commercial  treaty  with 
France,  which  had  occasioned  such  difierence  of  opinion  in  the  lower 
house,  gave  rise  among  the  peers  to  debates,  if  possible,  still  more 
personal  and  acrimonious.  Not  the  least  singular  circumstance  at- 
tending them  was,  that  the  same  individuals  who  lately  opposed  each 
other  in  one  assembly,  being  transferred  to  the  other,  furnished  the 
principal  materials  of  controversy.  Pitt,  well  aware  that  neicher  the 
Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  nor  Lord  Sydney,  was  competent  to  explain 
and  defend  the  treaty,  took  care  to  entrust  that  task  to  more  able 
hands.  Jenkinson,  become  Lord  Hawksbury,  was  selected  for  the 
purpose.  He  performed  it  with  consummate  ability,  answering  the 
arguments  adduced  by  Lord  Stormont,  and  by  Watson,  Bishop  of 
Llandafi";  both  of  whom  deprecated  a  departure  from  the  ancient 
treaties  subsisting  with  Portugal,  in  order,  as  they  asserted,  to  form 
dangerous  connexions  with  France.  At  the  same  time,  not  being  in 
the  cabinet,  nor  holding  any  ostensible  place  in  administi*ation.  Lord 
Hawksbury  took  care  to  state  repeatedly  that  he  was  no  minister.  *^  I 
desire,  once  for  all,  my  lords,"  said  he,  "that  it  may  not  be  supposed 
I  either  possess  or  claim  any  authority,  except  the  influence  which  my 
arguments  give  me."  But  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  now  become  an 
efficient  member  of  the  house,  after  commenting  on  Lord  Hawksbury 's 
declaration,  added,  "  I  am  aware  that  the  noble  lord  who  has  under- 
taken to  support  the  treaty,  and  to  justify  ministers,  has  on  Am 
shoulders  the  principal  burthen  of  government.  He  is  a  peer  ^f 
great  weight  and  authority.  Nevertheless,  as  he  has  informed  us 
that  he  is  no  minister,  he  cannot  incur  any  responsibility.  It  is  there* 
fore  the  duty  of  ministers,  either  to  speak  in  their  own  persons,  or  to 
place  the  noble  lord  in  a  ministerial  situation,  so  that  he  may  be 
rendered  responsible  for  his  assertions  respecting  measures  of  admin- 
istration." Then,  after  alluding  to  the  reform  in  the  representation 
of  the  people,  which  Pitt  had  held  out  to  the  country  previous  as 
well  as  subsequent  to  his  entrance  on  office,  the  duke  added,  ^<  No 
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such  reform  has  however  been  effected  in  the  other  house,  ndnd  as 
to  this  assenibly^  some  individuals  have  lately  been  sent  here, 
whoiHy  if  all  circumstances  are  considered^  the  people^  I  believe^ 
little  expected  to  see  elevated  to  such  rank.'^ 

The  severity  of  these  animadversions  called  up  successively  the 
two  secretaries  of  state  ;  which  drew  from  Lord  Carlisle  the  remark, 
that  ^^he  was  happy  to  find  the  death-like  silence  o(  ministers  at 
length  broken."  But  the  conclUling  observation,  so  personally  level* 
led  at  the  peers  who  had  recently  been  created,  would  have  remained 
without  reply,  if  Lord  Delaval,  who  was  one  of  them,  had  not  de- 
manded some  explanation  on  the  subject  Having  alluded  to  the 
reflections  thrown  upon  the  distinguished  persons  whom  his  majesty's 
favour  had  entitled  to  seats  in  that  house,  ^^  Does  the  noble  duke," 
continued  he,  ^^  think  that  there  was  any  circumstance  in  the  charac- 
ters of  their  ancestors  which  ought  to  disqualify  their  present 
descendants  from  being  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  the  British  peer- 
age ?  Does  he  mean  to  insinuate  that  tikeir  ancestors  had  been 
stigmatized  as  men  of  suspicious  allegiance  ?  or  does  the  noble  duke 
mean  to  infer  that  *  there  is  more  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that 
repentethy  than  over  ninety  and  nine  Just  persons  ?^  "  T^e  wit 
of  this  last  sarcasm,  which  made  so  obvious  an  allusion  to  the  duke's 
recantation  of  the  errors  of  the  Romish  church,  induced  the  Duke  of 
Manchester  to  speak  to  order.  But  Lord  Delaval,  after  apologizing 
for  any  unintentional  violation  which  he  might  have  committed  of  the 
forms,  or  on  the  decorum  of  the  house,  added  :  '^  As  the  noble  duke 
has  thought  proper  to  animadvert  on  the  lately-created  peers,  being 
myself  one  of  them,  and  utterly  unconscious  as  I  am  of  meriting  any 
such  observations,  I  imagine  he  will  expect  that  something  should  be 
said  in  their  behalf  by  one  at  least  of  the  number."  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  .throughout  his  whole  life  manifested  greater  prompti- 
tude to  give  offence  than  to  resent  affronts  ;  finding  likewise  that  he 
had  only  attracted  towards  himself  reflections  more  severe  than  those 
which  he  desired  to  throw  on  others  ;  now  apologized  to  Lord  Dela- 
valy  and  the  business  terminated. 

I  was  particularly  acquainted  with  that  nobleman  before,  as  well  as 
after,  his  elevation  to  the  British  peerage.  He  was  a  younger  brother 
of  Sir  Francis  Blake  Delaval,  a  man  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  wit 
and  gallantry  towards  the  end  of  George  the  Second's  reign.  At 
seventy  years  of  age,  Lord  Delaval's  person  remained  graceful  and 
sleader  ;  his  manners  elegant,  gay,  and  pleasing.  Descended  from  a 
very  ancient  and  distinguished  family,  seated  in  the  county  of  North- 
umberland, where  he  possessed  great  landed  property,  he  was  created 
a  baronet  soon  after  the  present  king's  accession.  During  his  whole 
life,  pleasure  constituted  the  first  object  of  his  pursuit  Representing, 
as  he  did,  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  in  more  than  one  parlia- 
ment, and  supporting  the  coalition  administration  at  their  outset ;  he 
was  included  by  Fox  among  the  Irish  peers  of  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, 1783,  whom  his  majesty  consented  to  raise  to  that  dignity,  though 
he  refused  to  make  any  addition  to  the  British  peerage.  Of  course 
Lord  Delaval  voted  for  the  East  India  Billy  when  brought  into  the 
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house  of  commons  ;  but,  afterwards  finding  that  it  was  equally  odious 
at  St  James's,  and  reprobated  throughout  the  country,  he  retracted 
his  support,  and  joined  the  new  minister.  He  even  rose  in  his  place, 
and  justified  his  conduct  in  a  manly  manner.  For  such  an  act  of 
apostacy^  as  it  was  denominated  by  his  old  allies,  they  assigned  him 
a  conspicuous  niche  in  the  "  RoUiad."  It  is  probable  that  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  alluded  in  his  speech  to  the  lines  commemorating  Lord 
Delaval's  double  creation.     They  were  severe. 

**  The  noble  convert,  Berwick's  honourM  choice, 
Thatfiiithful  echo  of  the  people's  voice, « 
One  day,  to  gain  an  Irish  title  glad. 
For  Fox  he  voted  ^— so  the  peofie  bade. 
*Mong8t  English  lords  ambitious  grown  to  sit, 
Next  day  the  people  bade  him  vote  for  Pitt 
To  join  the  stream,  our  patriot,  nothing  loath. 
By  turns  discreetly  gave  his  voice  to  l»th.*' 

Not  satisfied  with  this  revenge,  the  same  wits  composed  a  poem  called 
"  The  Delavaliad,''  parodied  from  Orlando's  verses  to  Rosalind,  in 
"  As  you  like  it"  But  Lord  Delaval  stood  in  no  awe  of  such  lam- 
poons. He  attained  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and  dying  without  a 
son,  his  titles,  (both  of  which  had  been  acquired  within  the  space  of 
three  years,  from  two  rival  ministers,)  expired  with  him.  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  mention  his  youngest  daughter,  the  Countess  of  Tyrcon- 
nel,  in  the  sequel  of  these  memoirs. 

1*/ — 10/A  March. — On  the  following  day,  the  discussion  of  the 
*^  commercial  treaty'^  was  renewed  in  the  house  of  peers ;  Lord 
Sydney  and  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  observing  total  silence,  while 
the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  and  Lord  Hawksbury  undertook  the 
defence  of  the  measure.  So  little  parliamentary  assistance  did  Pitt 
derive  from  his  colleagues  in  office  !  The  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  a  pre- 
late of  aspiring  taients,  and  his  own  historian  ;  wiio  looked  forwani  to 
Durham,  or  to  Winchester,  as  the  recompence  of  his  exertions  ;  at- 
tacked with  no  ordinary  ability  the  proposed  treaty.  He  was  support- 
ed by  Lord  Stormont,  who  inveighed  against  it,  as  a  sacrifice  of  solid 
power,  for  uncertain  profit  But  tiie  circumstance  which  gave  peculiar 
interest  to  the  debate  of  that  evening,  was  the  part  taken  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdown.  In  the  course  of  a  speech  such  as  only  a 
statesman  could  have  conceived  or  pronounced,  he  passed  the  whole 
ti*eaty  in  review  ;  examined  its  features,  pointed  out  its  merits  and  its 
defects  ;  approved  its  principle,  but  did  not  the  less  condemn  many 
of  its  practical  details.  Treating  with  contempt  the  narrow  prejudice 
by  which  France  is  considered  as  the  natural  enemy  of  this  country, 
he  equally  reprobated  the  folly  of  denominating  her  perfidious  and 
deceitful  as  a  nation.  With  the  hand  of  a  master,  he  drew  a  species 
of  contrast  between  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  a  prince  animated  only  by- 
insatiable  ambition,  and  his  estimable  successor  who  then  filled  the 
throne,  in  whose  bosom  the  love  of  his  people  and  of  justice  always 
predominated.  "  The  natural  enemy  of  Great  Britain,  my  lords,*' 
continued  he,  "  and  equally  of  every  other  state,  is  the  sovereign  of 
Prussia,  who  maintains  an  immense  military  force,  altogether  dispro- 
portionate to  his  revenues,  and  to  his  dominions.'' 
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Having  thus  recognized  the  abstract  wisdom  and  policy  of  the  mea- 
sure, he  next,  with  equal  force  of  language  and  strength  of  reason,  deli- 
neated the  errors  committed  in  its  execution.  Among  these  he  did  not 
omit  to  enumerate  the  silence  and  acquiescence  of  ministers,  while 
France  was  occupied  in  constructing  the  stupendous  works  at  Cher- 
burgh.  Nor  did  he  less  strongly  arraign  other  features  of  the  treaty, 
which  fegard«d  Ireland  and  th%£ast  Indies ;  leaving  his  audience,  at 
the  close,  unable  to  decide  whether  he  had  most  censured  or  applauded 
the  administration,  and  subjecting  himself  to  the  imputation  of  having 
'^  spoken  on  both  sides  of  the  question.''  From  this  charge  he  never- 
theless justified  himself  with  ingenuitji^  during  one  of  the  subsequent 
debates.  ^^  I  am  accused,"  said  Lord  Lansdown,  ^^  of  speaking  on  both 
sides,  because  I  hav6  not,  from  motives  of  friendship  towards  ministers, 
forborne  to  state  my  objections  to  many  parts  of  the  measure  under  dis- 
cussion ;  and  because  I  have  not,  in  complaisance  to  the  opposition, 
withheld  my  tribute  of  applause  to  the  principle.  The  fact  is,  that 
throughout  life  I  have  stood  aloof  from  parties.  It  constitutes  my 
pride  and  my  principle,  to  belong  to  no  faction ;  but  to  approve  every 
measure  on  its  own  ground,  free  from  all  connexion.  Such  is  my  poli- 
tical creed."  His  repartee  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  thought  proper 
to  reproach  him  with  having  apparently  drawn  many  of  the  amicable 
sentiments  that  he  professed  towards  France  "  from  the  novels  of  a  cir- 
culating library,  or  from  sentimental  comedies,"  turned  the  laugh  on 
his  side.  That  nobleman  had,  himself,  composed  some  poetic  and 
dramatic  works,  which,  it  was  thought,  would  not  secure  him  immor- 
tality. "  With  regard,"  observed  the  marquis,  "  to  the  expressions  ap- 
plied to  the  French  nation  and  government,  which  I  am  supposed  to 
have  selected  from  sentimental  novels,  or  sentimental  comedies,  I  can 
assure  the  noble  earl,  /  never  write  either;  but  I  entertain  a  profound 
respect  for  those  who  do.^* 

16 th  March. — ^Burke,  while  conducting  the  prosecution  against 
Hastings,  enjoyed  the  singular  advantage  of  being  surrounded  by  a  con- 
stellation of  extraordinary  men,  whose  talents  were  devoted  to  his  pur- 
poses, passions,  and  prejudices.  He  had  only  to  select  his  instrument, 
while  he  superintended  the  execution.  For  bringing  forward  the  pre- 
sent charge,  he  chose  Sir  James  Erskine,  a  young  Scotch  baronet,  who, 
in  addition  to  considerable  talents,  stood  in  a  close  degree  of  consan- 
guinity to  Lord  Loughborough,  his  mother  being  the  only  sister  of 
that  nobleman.  Among  the  individuals  whose  great  legal  and  parlia- 
mentary ability  raised  them  to  the  British  peerage  under  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third,  none  possessed  more  versatile  feculties  than  Wedder- 
burn,  or  more  adapted  to  the  atmosphere  of  a  court  Though  placed 
by  the  coalition  administration,  in  1783,  at  the  head  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  whom  the  j;reat  seal  was  confided ;  and  though  he  remained 
during  ten  years  steadily  attached  to  Lord  North  and  Fox;  yet  he 
never  rendered  himself  personally  obnoxious  either  to  the  king  or  to 
Pitt  Early  in  1793,  when  Lord  Thurlow  came  to  a  decided  rupture 
with  that  minister,  Lord  Loughborough  succeeded  to  the  dignity  of 
chancellor.     Being  childless,  having  passed  his  sixtieth  year,  and  en- 
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tertaining  no  hope  of  issue ; — for  he  had  been  twice  married ; — he 
adopted  the  sons  of  his  sister ;  and  before  he  had  held  the  great  seal 
three  years,  he  succeeded  in  procuring  a  new  patent,  entailing  the 
barony  of  Loughborough  on  his  two  nephews  in  succession.  Of  these, 
Sir  James  Erskine  was  the  eldest*  Nor  did  his  ambition  rest  satisfied 
with  such  an  acquisition.  Early  in  the  present  century,  his  patient 
assiduities,  constant  attendance  on  theijking  and  queen,  whom  he  com- 
monly followed  every  autumn  to  Weymouth,  and  the  devotion  which 
he  manifested  towards  them ; — ^these  courtly  qualities  were  rewarded 
with  an  earldom,  reverting,  as  in  the  former  instance,  to  Sir  James  Er- 
skine and  his  younger  brother.*  Such  marks  of  royal  and  ministerial 
favour,  very  rarely,  bestowed  on  any  subject,  prove  how  much  supe- 
rior was  Wedderburn  to  Thurlow  in  the  arts  of  ingratiation,  what- 
ever parity  there  might  exist  between  them  in  their  professional  or 
parliamentary  talents.  Thurlow,  who  four  times  held  the  great  seal 
under  as  many  difierent  administrations,  only  obtained  a  barony  for  his 
paternal  nephew ;  while  Wedderburn  made  his  sister's  son  an  earl,  by 
the  title  of  Rosslyn. 

Sir  James  Erskine  developed  with  considerable  ability  the  charge 
confided  to  him,  which  principally  regarded  improvident  or  corrupt 
contracts  made  by  Hastings.  Those  for  providing  bullocks,  elephants, 
opium,  and  many  other  articles  furnished  by  individuals  whom  the 
governor-general  favoured  or  patronized,  constituted  the  subjects  of  cri- 
mination. Among  these  censurable  acts  of  expenditure,  stood  conspi- 
cuous the  augmentation  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  salary,  as  commander-in- 
chief,  from  sixteen  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  more  than  double  that 
sum,  which  proposition  was  carried  by  Hastings  in  council.  It  formed 
nevertheless  a  singular  fact,  that  not  even  his  accusers  attributed  to  him 
the  smallest  participation  in  the  profits  of  any  transaction  enumerated ; 
though  it  appeared  that  a  relation  of  Mr.  Francis,  named  Tilghman, 
who  returned  from  Bengal  in  the  same  ship  with  him  to  Europe,  shared 
in  the  advantages  of  the  opium  contract,  one  of  those  which  produced 
the  largest  sum  of  money  to  the  contractor.  Francis,  who  did  not  at- 
tempt to  contest  the  truth  of  the  allegation,  contented  himself  with 
challenging  Major  Scott  to  bring  forward  a  specific  charge  on  the  sub- 
ject Pitt  displayed  on  that  night  an  extent  of  intellect,  memory,  and 
powers  of  mind,  so  wonderful,  while  discussing  the  subject,  tfiat  it 
might  have  been  supposed  he  had  passed  his  whole  life  in  active  em- 
ployment on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

With  the  exception  of  Burke,  of  Francis,  and  of  Major  Scott,  I  doubt 
if  any  individual  present,  including  even  Dundas,  possessed  so  accurate 
a  knowledge  of  the  countries  and  concerns  under  examination.  It 
might  well  excite  astonishment,  how  a  man  placed  in  his  public  situa- 
tion could  find  time  to  acquire,  or  to  retain,  such  a  mass  of  information ; 
on  every  point  of  which  he  reasoned  with  transcendent  capacity,  omit- 
ting not  the  minutest  circumstance.  The  present  Marquis  of  Cholmon- 
deley,  who  n^ver  felt  any  predilection  for  Pitt,  and  who,  I  believe, 
never  once  voted  with  him  in  the  course  of  both  their  lives,  yet  did 
justice  to  his  amazing  talents.  Conversing  with  him  on  the  subject  of 
that  minister,  about  five  years  ago,  Lord  Cholmondeley  said, «  Pitt  once 
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seDt  to  me,  requesting  my  attendance  on  urgent  business.  Sir  John 
Anstruther  brought  me  the  message.  I  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  family,  and  I  accordingly  waited  on  him  in  Downing- 
street  The  afi&ir  regarded  a  matter  of  accounts.  I  find  it  impossible 
to  do  justice  to  the  perspicuity  and  rapidity  of  his  calculations.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes  he  went  through  and  settled  every  item,  leav- 
ing me  lost  in  admiration  at  his. ability."  This  was  the  testimony  of 
an  of^nent,  and  an  enemy. 

Having  followed  Sir  James  Erskine,  article  by  article,  through  all 
the  branches  of  the  charge,  some  of  which  he  treated  as  undeserving  of 
investigation  or  destitute  of  foundation,  Pitt  finally  proposed  an  amend- 
ment; ofiering  to  concur  with  the  motion  inculpating  Hastings,  but 
only  on  three  distinct  points  of  accusation ;  namely,  the  two  contracts, 
one  for  bullocks,  the  other  for  opium ;  and  the  increased  salary  given  to 
Sir  Eyre  Coote.     At  the  same  time,  he  suggested  to  Burke  the  pro- 
priety of  his  speedily  coming  to  a  determination  respeeting  the  charges 
which  he  intended  still  to  bring  forward,  with  a  view  to  attaining  the 
ends  of  substantial  justice.     Burke,  while  he  treated  the  minister's  last 
proposition  as  founded  in  amity,  refused  to  concur  in  his  amendment 
Only  two  persons  rose  to  speak  in  Hastings's  exculpation,  one  of  whom 
was  Major  Scott     He  admitted  that  some  of  the  contracts  were  matters 
of  favour,  particularly  the  contract  for  providing  opium.     But  he  ob- 
served, that  if  the  profits  of  them  all  were  as  exorbitant  in  fact,  as  it  had 
been  attempted  to  prove,  they  would  not  collectively  amount  to  more 
than  one  moiety  of  the  gain  arising  to  the  contractors  from  the  loan  of 
a  single  year,  negotiated  in  London,  during  the  late  unfortunate  war. 
Yet  Surke,  who  had  menaced  Lorth  North  with  impeachment  for  his 
corrupt  loans,  was  now  closely  united  with  him :  while  Hastings,  who 
saved  India,  lay  under  prosecution.     The  other  individual  who  refused 
to  concur  in  criminating  the  governor-general,  was'  Dempster.     He  re- 
marked, that  ^*  no  man,  however  inimical  he  might  be,  had  insinuated 
that  one  rupee  of  the  various  sums  enumerated,  ever  found  its  way  into 
Mr.  Hastings's  pocket"     These  considerations  produced  no  effect  on 
the  division.     Burke  having  moved  to  include  in  the  charge  two  other 
contracts,  besides  the  three  heads  of  accusation  in  which  Pitt  offered  to 
concur,  carried  the  question  by  nine  votes  against  the  minister.     Only 
twenty-six  members,  of  which  small  number  I  was  one,  negatived  Sir 
James  Erskine's  motion^  declaring  that  ^^  the  charge  contained  matter 
for  impeaching  Warren  Hastings  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 
The  majority  did  not  exceed  sixty. 

22d  march, — Notwithstanding  Pitt's  entire  or  partial  concurrence 
in  so  many  of  the  charges,  he  displayed  precisely  at  this  time  a  gener- 
ous indignation,  when  Francis  attempted  to  render  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  the  articles  a  vehicle  for  his  purposes  of  calumnious 
malevolence.  An  individual  named  Mercer,  having  been  called  before 
that  committee,  with  a  view  to  prove  from  his  deposition  Hastings's 
culpability  in  the  contract  for  opium ;  Francis,  to  whom  Mercer  had 
addressed  a  letter  full  of  the  grossest  reflections  on  the  late  governcH*- 
general,  so  managed  the  examination,  as  to  have  it  entered  at  full  length 
on  their  minutes.     By  this  unworthy  artifice,  he  contrived  to  render 
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the  house  of  connnonB  his  accomplices  in  recording  a  libel.  Pitt,  hold- 
ing the  letter  in  his  hand,  as  it  appeared  in  the  printed  minutes,  com- 
mented on  the  whole  proceeding  with  great  severity.  Francis  attempt- 
ed to  justify  himself  by  maintaining,  &at  if  he  had  only  produced  an 
extract  from  Mercer's  letter,  he  might  have  been  charged  with  suppres- 
sion of  evidence.  Burlie  defended  his  conduct,  and  Sheridan  accused 
the  minister  with'  giving  way  to  unbecoming  warmth.  JBut  Pitt  con- 
tended that  the  document  had  evidently  been  written  at  Francis's  sug- 
gestion ;  adding,  that  <^  no  degree  of  indignation  could  be  too  strong, 
where  the  house  itself  had  been  made  instrumental  to  an  act  of  such 
palpable  malice  and  injustice." 

Under  an  imputation  so  severe,  Francis,  though  possessing  a  high 
spirit,  took  no  step  to  prove  his  innocence.  Yet,  with  men  actuated  by 
such  motives  as  Pitt  imputed  to  them,  did  he  nevertheless  join  in  im- 
peaching a  great  functionary,  to  whom  the  preservation  of  our  dominions 
in  India  was  as  much  due,  as  Gibraltar  was  saved  by  Elliott,  or  Jamaica 
by  Rodney.  Of  all  Hastings's  enemies,  Francis  might  be  justly  esteem^ 
ed  the  most  inveterate  and  implacable.  He  was  likewise  the  most  for- 
midable, not  only  from  his  accurate  local  knowledge  obtained  while  on 
the  spot,  but  by  the  composition  of  his  mind.  Unlike  Burke,  Francis's 
hatred,  cool,  sagacious,  and  controlled  by  his  judgment,  enabled  him  to 
direct  his  weapon  with  malignant  skill.  Burke's  rancour  exhausted  it^ 
self  in  a  torrent  of  invective,  always  decorated  with  classic  allusions, 
frequently  illuminated  by  wit  and  humour.  Frances,  like  JuniuSy  tore 
his  victim  with  deliberate,  scientific  ability ;  was  rarely  carried  away  by 
passion,  preserved  his  enmity  ever  fresh,  laboured  with  unceasing  per- 
severance, and  made  his  hostility  felt  by  deeds,  still  more  than  by 
words.     Such  was  the  different  formation  of  the  two  men ! 

To  Sir  James  Erskine,  after  the  interval  of  a  few  days,  (like  Homer's 
heroes,  supplying  each  other's  place,)  succeeded  Mr.  Windham,  who 
opened  the  sixth  charge  against  Hastings,  for  ^^  violations  or  infractions 
of  the  treaty  concluded  by  him  with  Fyzoola  Khan,  Nabob  of  Rohil- 
cund."  He  performed  the  task  with  that  logical  perspicuity,  charac- 
teristic of  his  frame  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  his  style  of  eloquence,  which 
always  borrowed  aid  from  metaphysical  sources.  Major  Scott  not  only 
denied  the  existence  of  the  pretended  grievances,  which  he  endeavoured 
to  disprove  by  a  calm  recital  of  the  curcumstances  attending  the  whole 
transaction ;  but  he  maintained  that  Fyzoola  Khan  was  one  of  the  most 
independent  and  happy  native  princes  of  Hindostan,  having  never  re- 
ceived an  injury  of  any  kind  from  the  British  government  "  In  fact," 
added  he,  <^ have  the  Princesses  of  Oude  complained?  Has  Fysoola 
Khan  sent  home  a  complaint?  The  late  covernor-general  left  Bengal 
above  two  years  ago.    More  than  ten  weeks  before  the  last  packet  dis- 

Etched  from  Calcutta  to  England  quitted  the  Ganges,  intelli^ce  had 
en  there  received  of  the  charges  brought  forward  against  him  in  this 
assembly.  There  existed  no  impediment  to  the  transmission  of  com* 
plaints.  I  have  recently  seen  or  received  many  letters  from  India,  and 
not  a  single  word  is  to  be  found  accusing  or  inculpating  Mr.  Hastings, 
So  much  the  reverse  is  the  fact,  that  temples  have  even  been  erected  to 
him  at  Benares." 
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Burke,  who  felt  it  necessary  to  atiswer  Scott,  did  not  fail  to  attack 
him  with  the  arms  of  ridicule,  pointed  by  taste  and  learning.  <<  I  know 
not,*'  eicclaimed  he, "  whether  the  assertion  relative  to  the  temples  con- 
structed in  honour  of  Mr.  Hastings  merits  belief.  But  I  know  that 
there  are  temples  dedicated  throughout  India  to  two  rery  dissimilar 
divinities;  to  Brama  and  to  Vistnou,  the  protecting  deities,  from  whom 
benefits  are  supposed  to  descend;  and  to  the  evil  principle  or  power, 
whose  enmity  and  malignity  are  deprecated.  Perhaps  the  temple  in 
question  may  be  one  of  gratitude  to  the  presiding  divinities  of  Hindos- 
tan,  for  having  removed  a  monster  under  whose  tyranny  the  unfortu- 
nate natives  sufiered  so  many  evils.  .  Oh !  Templa  quam  dilecta !" 
Such  were  the  weapons  with  which  his  enemies  overwhelmed  the  man 
who  had  preserved  India  against  a  combination  of  European  and  Asiatic 
foes.  Dundas,  though  he  differed  on  some  essential  points  from  Burke 
and  Windham,  yet  concurred  in  opinion  with  them,  that  the  charge 
contained  criminal  Aiatter ;  while  Pitt  scarcely  took  psttt  in  the  debate. 
Not  a  word  was  uttered  eiccept  by  Scott  in  Hastings's  defence ;  and  on 
the  division,  only  thirty-seven  voices  acquitted  him.  Ninetjr-six  sup- 
ported the  motion.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  then  rising,  pro- 
posed that  a  day  should  be  named  for  bringing  up  the  report  on  those 
charges  to  which  the  house  had  agreed,  and  for  discussing  the  question 
of  impeachment  After  a  short  conversation,  the  2d  day  of  April  was 
finally  fixed  on  for  the  purpose. 

27 1 A  March. — ^Mf .  Hamilton,  who  had  already  taken  so  active  a  part 
in  Hastings's  favour,  being  tff  opinion  that  the  time  named  for  the  agita- 
tion of  this  great  subject  was  not  sufficiently  distant,  endeavoured  to 
interpose  some  delay.  Equally  regardless  of  tiie  effect  which  his  speech 
might  produce  upon  Pitt,  or  upon  Burke,  though  connected  by  the 
closest  ties  of  friendship  with  the  former ;  in  that  imperious  and  dicta- 
torial tone  natural  to  him,  he  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  indecent 
precipitation  which  characterized  their  deliberations.  Then  alluding  to 
a  proposition  thrown  out  some  weeks  earlier,  for  taking  measures  to 
secure  Hastings's  person  and  property  as  soon  as  the  impeachment 
should  be  voted ;  ^^  I  speak  at  present,"  added  he,  ''  in  terms  of  re- 
strained indignation  respecting  it  If  I  had  given  way  to  my  emotions 
on  its  first  mention  in  this  assembly,  I  could  not  have  answered  for  my 
expressions.  I  will  now  only  say,  that  I  believe  there  are  very  few 
persons  existing  who  do  not  wish  Mr.  Hastings  fully  to  participate  in 
the  benefits  and  blessings  of  nature  with  all  the  rest  of  mankind."  Pro- 
fessing at  the  same  time  a  readiness  to  modify  hid  motion  in  any  man- 
ner which  might  appear  to  meet  the  general  sentiment  of  the  house,  he 
contented  himself  with^^  protest  against  following  up  the  ry>ort,  by 
bringing  forward  the  question  of  impeachment  on  one  and  the  same 
eveiung.  He  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Yorke,  then  member  for  the  county 
of  Cambridge,  now  Earl  of  Hardwicke;  a  nobleman  with  whom  I  was 
much  acquainted  in  early  and  middle  life,  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as 
in  England.  His  father,  Charles  Yorke,  who,  overcome  by  the  impor- 
tunities of  the  present  king,  accepted  the  sreat  seal,  was  second  son  of 
the  celebrated  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke.    It  is  of  Charles  Yorke 
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that  Junius  speaks,  when,  writing  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  on  the  I4th 
of  February,  1770,  he  says,  "To  what  an  abject  condition  have  you 
laboured  to  reduce  the  best  of  princes,  when  the  unhappy  man  who 
yields  at  last  to  such  personal  instance  and  solicitation  as  never  can  be 
&ifly  employed  against  a  subject,  feels  hiniself  degraded  by  his  com- 
pliance, and  is  unable  to  survive  the  disgraceful  honours  which  his 
gracious  sovereign  had  compelled  him  to  accept !  He  was  a  man  of 
spirit;  for  he  had  a  quick  sense  of  shame,  and  death  has  redeemed  his 
character.' ' 

The  transaction  to  which  Junius  here  refers  is  one  of  the  most  tragi- 
cal which  has  taken  place  in  our  time.  Mr.  Yorke  closed  his  existence 
in  a  manner  strongly  resembling  the  last  scene  of  the  lamented  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly.  On  his  table  lay  the  patent  of  his  peerage  (Baron 
Morden),  and  near  it  the  great  seal,  which,  when  affixed,  would  have 
added  the  only  formality  necessary  to  its  legal  completion.  But,  as  not 
a  trace  of  any  such  impression  could  be  discovered  on  the  wax,  and  it 
appearing  therefore  certain  that  the  chancellor  had  not  chosen  to  accept 
the  recompense  of  his  political  desertion,  the  title  never  received  effect 
This  catastrophe  took  place  on  the  20th  of  January,  1770,  three  days 
subsequent  to  his  audience  of  the  king.  While  contemplating  the  fate 
of  Mr.  Yorke,  overwhelmed  under  the  lesal  dignity  and  the  peerage, 
which  constituted  the  supreme  object  of  his  ambition,  we  are  reminded 
of  Juvenal's 

"  Qui  nimios  optabat  honores, 

Et  nimias  poscebat  opes,  numerosa  parabat 
Excelstt  turriB  tabulata,  unde  altior  esset 
Casus,  et  impulstt  pneceps  iminane  raine !" 

The  present  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  though  he  does  not  inherit  the  abili- 
ties of  his  father  or  grandfather ;  nor  perhaps  equal  in  talents  either  of 
his  uncles,  tlie  second  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  Lord  Dover;  yet  possesses 
a  solid  and  cultivated  understanding,  adorned  by  manners  simple,  un- 
assuming, and  conciliating,  united  to  an  irreproachable  moral  character. 
Sprung  from  a  family  ennobled  by  the  law,  like  the  Marquis  Camden, 
they  both  governed  Ireland  in  difficult  times,  and  have  both  attained  to 
the  distinction  of  the  garter;  an  honour  which  has  been  rarely  con- 
ferred, except  on  the  nobility  of  ancient  descent,  during  the  course  of 
George  the  Third's  reign.  After  losing  his  father  in  the  manner  re- 
lated, he  has  had  the  misfortune  likewise  to  survive  his  son.  Lord 
Royston ;  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  was  swallowed  up  in  the  waves 
of  the  Baltic,  off  the  port  of  Memel,  in  1808. — I  return  to  the  debate 
respecting  Hastings's  impeachment  ^ 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  rose  as  soon  as  Mr.  Yorke  con- 
cluded ;  and  though  he  manifested  the  utmost  personal  deference  towards 
his  friend  Hamilton,  yet  he  did  not  less  strenuously  condemn  the  pro- 
position of  delay.  Burke,  thus  supported  by  the  minister,  directed  all 
the  severity  of  his  remarks  against  Hastings.  ^^  Let  the  house,"  ex- 
claimed he,  ^^  recollect  what  species  of  criminal  we  have  under  our  con- 
sideration !     Let  those  who  accuse  us  of  precipitation,  remember  hoiv 
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many  years  we  have  been  occupied  with  inquiries  into  Mr.  Hastings's 
conduct !  And  has  he  not  himself,  in  that  extraordinary  performance 
read  by  him  at  our  bar,  and  which  he  denominated  his  defence,  de- 
manded dispatch,  while  he  deprecated  every  instant  of  delay?  The 
criminal  charges  in  which  this  house  has  already  concurred,  are  not 
sim|^y  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
woras:  they  are  acts,  at  the  bare  mention  of  which  our  nature  recoils 
with  horror/*  Burke  concluded  by  protesting  that  longer  forbearance 
in  rendering  the  person  and  property  of  the  accused  individual  amena- 
ble to  public  justice,  would  be  on  their  parts  an  act  of  criminal  neglect 
Hamilton,  now  finding  himself  abandoned  by  his  friends,  and  opposed 
by  Hastings's  prosecutors,  requested  permission  to  withdraw  his  mo- 
tion; only  adding  that  he  was  persuaded,  when  the  report  came  before 
them,  they  would  themselves  become  sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  de- 
termining the  question  of  impeachment  upon  the  same  evening. 

2Sth  March, — ^This  conversation  (as  it  might  be  more  properly 
termed,  than  debate)  was  followed  on  the  subsequent  day  by  a  discus- 
sion of  a  very  difierent  nature.     Beaufoy  undertook  to  move  the  repeal 
of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Jlcts ;  two  of  the  strongest  protecting 
barriers  erected  by  our  ancestors  against  innovation,  either  in  the 
church  or  in  the  government     His  speech  comprehended  every  argu- 
ment which  ingenuity  or  reason  could  suggest,  cloathed  in  language  of 
no  ordinary  elegance  and  energy ;  tempered  throughout  by  judgment 
as  well  as  by  moderation,  and  delivered  with  his  characteristic  oratori- 
cal cadence.     From  English  history,  from  morals,  from  philosophy,  no 
less  than  from  sound  policy  and  from  religion,  he  drew,  or  attempted 
to  draw,  his  inferences  in  favour  of  the  proposition.     I  have  indeed 
witnessed  few  more  luminous  displays  of  intellect  in  parliament ;  and 
I  speak  with  perfect  impartiality,  neither  having  voted  with  him  on 
the  occasion,  nor  being  personally  known  to  him  except  by  a  very 
slight  acquaintance.     As  a  striking  illustration  of  the  hardships  imposed 
by  the  Test  Jlctj  Beaufoy  cited  the  case  of  the  celebrated  and  benevo- 
lent Mr.  Howard,  whom  he  said,  the  proudest  nation  might  be  happy 
to  call  her  own.     "  Yet  even  this  excellent  person,"   continued  he, 
'^renowned  throughout  Europe  for  his  active  philanthropy,  having 
some  few  years  ago  taken  on  himself  a  troublesome  and  expensive  civil 
employment,  without  the  previous  sacramental  qualification  enjoined 
by  law,  which  his  religious  persuasion  would  not  permit  him  to  do, 
the  penalties  of  the  act  are  still  impending  over  him.     I  fear  that  even 
now,  on  returning  to  his  native  country,  amidst  the  plaudits  of  an  ad- 
miring world,  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  any  desperate  informer,  who 
is  ready  to  take  that  roaii  to  wealth  and  to  damnation  which  the  legis- 
lature points  out,  to  prosecute  Mr.  Howard  to  conviction  ;  thereby  ex- 
posing him  to  all  the  punishments  inflicted  on  an  outlaw,  to  the  inde- 
lible dishonour  of  the  British  name."     It  must  be  admitted  that  such 
a  case  would  exhibit  the  severest  commentary  on  the  laws.     Sir  Henry 
Hoghton  seconded  Beaufoy's  motion  for  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house,  to  consider  of  the  best  mode  for  redressing  the  grievance  which 
formed  the  subject  of  complaint    'He  was  by  creation  one  of  the  oldest 
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baronets,  as  he  was. by  election  one  of  the  most  ancient  members  of  par- 
liament in  England ;  a  rigid  presbyterian,  of  ample  fortune,  adorned 
with  the  mildest  manners,  and  whose  character,  without  stain  of  any 
kind,  served  highly  to  recommend  the  proposition. 

But  Lord  North  resisted  it  in  a  speech,  which,  though  much  more 
concise  than  Beaufoy'a,  made  not  a  less  deep  impression  on  his  hearers : 
an  impression  au^ented  by  his  personal  appearance,  deprived  of  sight, 
and  led  in  by  his  son.  Colonel  North.  Those  who  recollected  him 
only  about  six  years  earlier,  in  the  plenitude  of  ministerial  power, 
seated  on  the  treasury  bench,  and  who  contrasted  it  with  his  present 
change  of  place,  and  his  blindness,  surrounded  by  the  companions  of 
his  political  fall;  might  contemplate  a  striking  monument  of  the  slip- 

fsry  foundations  on  which  ambition  cobstructs  its  best-raised  edifices. 
ar  from  coinciding  in  Beaufoy's  principles  or  assumptions,  he  be^ 
soueht  the  house  not  to  repeal  the  Teat  Jict^  as  bein^  the  great  bul- 
wa»  of  our  constitution,  to  which  we  w^«  eminently  indebted  for  our 
freedom  and  tranquillity.  ^  With  respect,"  added  he,  "  to  the  indig- 
nity of  which  the  dissenters  complain,  in  not  admitting  them  to  offices 
unless  they  qualify  by  the  act  in  question ;  has  not  the  country  legis- 
latively enacted,  that  no  king  or  queen  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  these 
realms  who  refuses  to  take  the  Test  Jlct?^^  ^^  What  was  the  opinion 
of  parliament  in  1689,  at  the  time  of  the  revolution?  That  parliament 
was  alive  to  the  miseries  which  we  had  recently  experienced,  and  to 
the  dangers  which  we  had  escaped.  They  deliberately  reviewed  all 
the  laws,  and  they  repealed  every  one  except  the  Test  Jict^  which  they 
regarded  as  merely  a  civil  and  political  regulation,  necessary  for  the 
security  of  the  church  and  the  preservation  of  the  British  constitution." 
Lord  North  illustrated  these  facts  and  reasonings  by  tracing  the  con- 
duct of  James  the  Second,  when  aiming  equally  at  arbitrary  power, 
and  at  the  introduction  of  popery ;  to  the  attainment  of  both  which  ob- 

{ects  the  Test  Jlct  formed  his  principal  or  sole  impediment  ''  It 
wrought,"  continued  he,  ^^  that  ill-advised  prince  to  the  crisis  of  his  fate. 
For,  if  he  could  once  have  procured  its  repeal,  tyranny  would  have 
stolen  silently  on,  till  it  had  struck  so  deep  a  root  as  to  have  rendered 
all  endeavours  ineffectual  for  our  emancipation."  Shortly  after  pro- 
nouncing this  appeal  to  the  good  sense  and  constitutional  loyalty  of  the 
house,  indisposition  compelled  him  to  return  home,  without  staying  to 
vote  on  the  question. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who  fully  coincided  with  him  in 
opinion,  did  not  omit  to  pay  Lord  North  the  highest  compliments  on 
the  ability  which  he  had  displayed  in  discussing  and  elucidating  a  ques- 
tion of  such  national  importance.  They  were^  I  believe,  the  first  spon- 
taneous recognitions  to  that  nobleman's  talents  and  principles  which 
had  fallen  from  the  minister's  lip>s  since  he  came  into  office.  Fox  took 
the  contrary  side ;  remarking,  that  however  he  might  of  late  have  been 
charged  with  the  odium  of  coalition,  it  would  not  be  in>putable  to  him 
on  that  evening.  With  great  acuteness  he  endeavoured  to  demon- 
strate that  religion  did  not  form  a  proper  test  for  political  institu- 
tions; sustaining  his  assertion  by  the  authority  of  Locke,  and  of  other 
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eminent  writers.  Then  addressing  hinuself  to  the  dissenter^^^ie  lavish- 
ed high  eulogiums  on  the  motives  which  had  regulated  their  public 
conduct  in  preceding  periods  of  our  history  ;  exhorting  them  to  per- 
sist in  their  applications  to  the  legislature,  which  could  not  ulti* 
mately  fail  of  success.  <^  I  have  considered  myself/'  added  he,  **  as 
honoured  in  acting  with  them  on  many  occasions.;  and  if  I  thought 
there  was  any  time  in  which  they  departed  from  constitutional  princi- 
ples, I  should  refer  that  conduct  to  a  very  recent  date.  But  I  am 
determined  to  let  them  know,  that  however  they  may  occasionally  lose 
flight  of  their  principles  of  liberty,  /  never  will  lose  sight  of  my  princi- 
ples of  toleration."  This  pointed  allusion  to  the  part  taken  by  the  dis- 
senters as  a  body,  relative  to  the  memorable  £!ast  India  Billy  did  not 
escape  Pitt's  animadversion.  After  declaring  that  no  person  respected 
them  as  individuals  more  than  he  did,  and  admitting  that  in  their  cor- 
porate capacity  the  nation  owed  them  obligations,  for  the  disposition 
which  they  had  evinced  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power ; 
he  subjoined,  ^^  If  /  were  to  name  the  time  in  which  I  concehie  that 
they  have  exhibited  the  best  proof  of  their  attachment  to  national  free- 
dom, I  should  fix  upon  the  precise  period  in  which  it  is  asserted  that 
they  lost  sight  of  their  original  principles."  Neither  Burke  nor  She- 
ridan took  any  part  in  this  debate,  and  on  the  division,  Beaufoy's  mo- 
tion was  negatived  by  seventy-eight  votes ;  ninety-eight  sustaining  it, 
while  the  majority  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-six. 

2nd^priL — ^With  the  month  of  April  recommenced  the  great  busi- 
ness of  the  session.     Sheridan  lending  himself  again  to  the  animosity 
of  Burke,  undertook  to  open  the  charge  against  Hastings,  relative  to 
presents.    The  subject  did  not  indeed  afibrd  him  equal  facilities  of 
exciting  either  indignation  or  compassion,  which  he  had  derived  from 
the  sufferings  of  the  Princesses  of  Oude :  but  it  enabled  him  nevertheless 
to  exhibit,  under  another  form,  his  eloquent  and  seductive  powers  of 
oratory.     Nor  did  he  fail  to  enliven  and  to  embellish  the  narrative-  of 
the  governor-general's  asserted  acts  of  corruption,  or  of  venality,  by 
some  of  those  descriptions,  sketched  with  a  master  hand,  and  highly 
coloured,  which  Sheridan  well  knew  how  to  compose  in  his  closet. 
"  In  reviewing  Mr.  Hastings's  line  of  action,"  observed  he, "  I  have 
uniformly  found  it  to  originate  from  a  wild,  eccentric,  ill-reguIated 
mind*     Now,  haughty  and  lofty ;  now,  mean  and  insidious.     Generous, 
Just,  artful,  open,  by  fits  and  starts.     At  times,  deceitful ;  at  others,  de- 
cided.    Changeable  in  every  thing,  except  in  corruption.     There,  and 
only  there,  systematic,  methodical,  immutable.     His  revenge,  furious 
as  a  tempest,  or  a  tornado.     His  corruption,  a  monsoon,  a  trade-wind, 
blowing  regularly  and  constantly  from  one  quarter." — In  this  portrait, 
where  the  very  similes  are  drawn  from  appropriate  Asiatic  phaBuomena, 
and  where  truth  was  rendered  subservient  to  stage  effect; — ^for  the 
house  of  commons  might  justly  be  regarded  by  him  as  a  theatre,  not 
less  than  Drury  lane; — he  principally  studied  to  captivate  and  to  en- 
chain his  hearers.     No  particle  of  the  distempered,  implacable  animo- 
sity by  which  Burke  was  animated  and  impelled,  really  pervaded  She- 
ridan's bosom.     Wit,  antithesis,  metaphor,  irony,  played  successively 
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through  iihi  speeches.  When  describine  the  morality  of  the  coiurt  of 
directors,  pourtrayed  in  their  correspondence  with  the  governor-gene^ 
ral,  he  said  it  might  be  condensed  in  these  words.  ^<  Forasmuch  as 
you  have  accepted  presents,  we  highly  disapprove  your  conduct:  but, 
inasmuch  as  you  have  applied  them  to  the  credit  of  our  account,  we 
exceedingly  approve  your  conduct'^  Even  assuming  that  the  obser- 
vation contained  as  much  truth  as  it  did  humour,  yet  Mr.  Hastings 
neither  being  in  the  service  of  the  crown,  nor  able  to  foresee  that  his 
enemies  would  bring  him  as  a  public  culprit  before  parliament  on  his 
return  to  Europe, — ^was  it  just  to  impeach  him  for  accommodating  his 
conduct  to  the  standard  of  morals  recognized  by  his  immediate  employ- 
ers? The  court  of  directors,  not  Hastings,  seem  to  have  formed  the 
proper  objects  of  prosecution,  if  Sheridan's  assertion  had  been  founded 
m  reality. 

Major  Scott  opposed  to  Sheridan's  elegant  declamation  a  dry,  dear 
detail  of  facts,  calculated  to  extenuate,  if  not  wholly  to  disprove,  all  his 
allegations.  Unfortunately,  as  Scott's  zeal  and  information  were  not  in 
every  instance  accompanied  with  corresponding  judgment,  he  exposed 
Hayings  to  a  severe  attack  from  a  quarter  where  hitherto  he  had  almost 
always  found  a  defender.  For,  Scott  having  mentioned  among  the  cir- 
cumstances which  proved  the  estimation  in  which  the  late  governor- 
general's  public  conduct  was  held  W  ministers,  that  since  his  return 
home,  at  a  dinner  given  him  by  the  East  India  Directors,  various  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  control  were  present.  Lord  Mulgrave  rose  under 
Ssat  apparent  agitation.  <^  I  am  anxious,"  Exclaimed  he,  '^  to  rescue 
r.  Hastings  from  the  shabby  defence  now  set  up  for  him.  No  man 
approves  and  applauds  more  than  myself  numerous  parts  of  his  adminis- 
tration while  in  Bengal.  But  is  it  sufficient  to  say,  in  reply  to  serious 
charges,  that  when  he  was  entertained  by  his  employers,  as  a  mark  of 
their  grateful  satisfaction,  some  members  of  the  efficient  Indian  govern- 
ment dined  in  the  same  room?"  No  doubt,  Scott  acted  imprudently 
in  alluding  to  the  circumstance;  but  there  were  persons  who  thought 
that  Lord  Mulgrave's  anger  was  directed  as  much  to  conciliate  the 
minister,  as  it  arose  from  feelings  of  indignation  against  Hastings's  ad- 
vocate. It  was  become  evident  that  Pitt  had  determined  to  vote  for 
the  impeachment.  Lord  Mulgrave  had  very  warmly  opposed  it  in 
various  staees.  On  the  charge  respecting  Cheyt  Sing,  he  had  declared 
that,  as  an  honest  man,  he  could  not  coincide  with  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  in  the  condemnation  of  Hastings.  These  differences  of 
opinion  might  be  productive  of  injurious  personal  consequences.  The 
British  peerage,  which  formed  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  the  re- 
ward of  his  parliamentary  service,  lay  in  near  prospect  before  him.  In 
fact,  he  was  sent  to  the  upper  house  little  more  than  three  years  after- 
wards, when  the  dissolution  took  place ;  and  he  had  probably  secured  a 
promise  of  it  at  this  time.  How  far  the  considerations  here  enumerated 
might  sharpen  his  sense  of  the  imprudence  committed  by  Scott,  must 
remain  matter  of  conjecture.  Mr.  William  Grenville  concurred  in  sen- 
timent with  Lord  Mulgrave.     Both  became  peers  in  1790. 

A  singularity  attending  this  debate  was,  that  neither  Fox  or  Burke 
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on  one  side,  nor  Pitt  or  Dundas  on  the  other,  took  any  partlfk  it  One 
hundred  and  sixty-five  persons  found  Hastings  guilty,  while  only  fifty- 
four  acquitted  him.  A  new  discussion  then  commenced,  respecting  the 
order  of  proceeding  proper  to  be  adopted  by  the  house.  The  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  most  advisable  c<nirse 
to  pursue,  would  be  to  refer  the  charges  to  a  committee,  who  might 
select  out  of  them  the  criminal  matter,  and  frame  it  into  articles  of  im- 
peachment Then,  upon  those  articles,  when  reported,  he  proposed  to 
move  the  question  of  impeachment  itself.  Fox  maintained  a  contrary 
doctrine.  He  said  that  the  next  step  to  be  taken,  after  agreeing  to  the 
report  on  the  table,  would  be  to  send  a  message  to  the  house  of  lords, 
aigq^fying  that  ^  the  house  of  commons  had  resolved  to  impeach  Mr. 
Hastings.^'  Adding,  that  '^  they  were  preparing  articlei|  a^L  would 
send  them  up  with  all  convenient  dispatch.^'  Each  sustainecffta  opi- 
nion hy  arguments  drawn  from  reason,  substantial  justicoMnd  above  all, 
from  precedents ;  beginning  with  the  case  of  the  Earl  oHDanby,  under 
Charles  the  Second ;  and  concluding  with  the  trial  of  the  Lo4JK)han- 
cellor  Macclesfield,  under  George  the  First  Burke  havine  patiently 
listened  to  the  two  disputants  with  more  suavity  than  he  ordinarily  dis- 
played, gave  his  advice  in  favour  of  the  minister's  mode  of  prosecution. 
Not,  as  he  asserted,  in  compliance  with  his  own  judgment, — for  he  de- 
clared Fox's  proposition  to  be  the  most  constitutional, — ^but  with  the 
intent,  if  possible,  of  securing  unanimity. 

I  freely  confess,  it  appeared  to  me  at  the  tiiae,  and  I  still  renndn  un- 
altered in  my  opinion,  that  Hastings's  defence  was  altogether  ill-advised 
and  injudicious;  exposing  him  to  the  very  evils  which  he  might  have 
avoided  by  a  different  line  of  action.  If,  instead  of  pretending  to  an 
immaculate  purity,  which  no  man  in  his  perilous  and  elevated  position 
eould  invariably  maintain  during  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  he  had 
adopted  another  mode  of  justification,  he  never  would  have  been  im- 
peached. When  accused  of  mal-administration,  if  he  had  contrasted  the 
instances  adduced  with  his  eminent  recognised  services  to  the  state ;-~ 
if  he  had  early  authorized  and  enjoined  his  agent  so  to  act,  he  would  in- 
fallibly have  disarmed  Burke ;  or  at  the  worst,  he  wquld  probably  have 
secured  Pitt  But  ignorance,  credulity,  and  presumption  were  his 
guides.  Unacquaint^  with  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  relying  on 
royal  favour,  while  his  own  mind  acquitted  him  of  any  dereliction  of 
his  public  duties;  he  threw  himself  boldly,  but,  as  the  event  proved, 
most  imprudently,  on  the  current  of  parliament  At  first,  it  seemed  to 
support  him ;  but  as  he  advanced,  the  stream  became  more  shallow  and 
rocky,  till  he  was  finally  ivrecked.  His  warmest  admirers  and  adhe- 
rents were  even  obliged,  in  voting  for  him,  to  cover  themselves  with 
the  very  robe  which  he  had  thrown  aside  as  unworthy  of  his  use.  They 
acquitted  him,  not  because  they  considered  the  specific  accusation 
brought  forward  to  be  without  foundation  in  every  particular  instance; 
but  l^cause,  balancing  his  faults,  or  his  acts  of  severity,  against  his  re- 
splendent public  merits,  they  thought  that  he  deserved  honours  and  re- 
wards, instead  of  punishment  At  least,  such  was  the  principle  on 
which  /acted  throughout  the  whole  prosecution.    So,  as  I  know,  did 
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many  otHlrs.  Burke  profited  of  Hastings's  error,  to  attack  him.  Pitt 
availed  himself  of  it,  to  abandon  him.  Dundas,  who  took  a  less  promi- 
nent part,  calmly  beheld  the  only  individual  who  could  emulate  the 
place  which  he  himself  filled  at  the  East  India  Board,  plunged  into  an 
oceyi  of  embarrassments.  It  is  true  that  he  was  ultimately  acquitted. 
Bat,  how  feeble  a  reparation  did  his  acquittal  constitute  for  years  of  ac- 
cusation, attendance,  and  vexation,  exposed  to  the  eloquent  invectives 
of  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan !  I  repeat,  Hastings  became  the  victim, 
not  of  his  crimes,  or  of  his  oppressions  committed  in  the  East.  It  was 
his  own  imprudence,  and  want  of  able  counsellors,  that  brought  him 
into  Westminster  Hall. 

3d  •April. — ^When  the  house  met  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  a  fDn^ 
mittee^drikr  up  articles  of  impeachment,  Burke  inveighed  against  any 
attemp^o  allege  Mr.  Hastings's  merits,  as  a  set-off  against  direct, 
criminal,  peiNipiial  charges.  Where  general  criminality  was  inputed, 
he  admitted  that  it  might  be  fair  to  plead  general  services ;  but,  in  a  case 
where4it>ecific  articles  of  accusation  had  been  exhibited,  it  became  the 
duty  of  parliament  to  put  the  party  accused  upon  his  trial,  without  re- 
gard to  any  merits  that  he  might  plead,  or  even  possess.  Mr.  Hastings, 
he  observed,  had  declared  his  disdain  of  any  benefit  that  might'  result 
from  bringing  forward  his  public  services,  either  as  an  extenuation,  or 
as  a  justification,  of  his  conduct  Major  Scott  rising  immediately, 
avowed  that  he  never  had  for  an  instant,  at  any  period  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, entertained  an  idea  of  pleading  Mr.  Hastings's  merits,  cis  a  set-off 
against  delinquencies,  ^^  I  have  uniformly  opposed  all  the  charges," 
continued  he,  ^^  because  I  conscientiously  believe  that  the  late  governor- 

general  merited  thanks  and  recompences  for  those  very  acts  which  here 
ave  been  made  grounds  of  impeachment"  In  order  to  corroborate 
this  declaration,  which,  he  said,  was  equally  the  sentiment  of  Hastings, 
Scott  read,  by  permission  of  the  assembly,  a  paper,  in  which  he  thus 
expressed  himself  on  the  point :  <^  If  it  shall  be  resolved  that  there  is 
ground  for  impeaching  me,  I  presume  the  resolution  of  impeachment 
ought  to  follow  of  course;  as  the  only  mode  of  satisfying  the  national 
justice,  on  the  supposition  of  my  guilt;  or  to  clear  my  character,  in  the 
alternative  of  my  innocence."  Hastings  concluded  by  requesting  those 
members  who  had  not  thought  him  culpable,  yet,  if  the  house  should 
resolve  on  the  report^  to  charge  him  with  crimes  and  misdemeanors; 
in  that  event  to  unite  with  his  prosecutors,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
him  to  legal  trial. 

The  resolutions  being  severally  read,  and  the  question  put  upon 
each,  not  a  word  was  uttered  in  opposition  to  them.  Burke  then 
moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  prepare  articles  of  impeach- 
ment. Their  names,  at  the  head  of  which  list  appeared  his  own,  were 
selected  by  himself,  to  the  number  of  twenty.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
mention  the  far  greater  part  of  them  in  the  course  of  these  memoirs. 
One  only  was  rejected  on  a  division ;  I  mean,  Francis,  whose  impla- 
cable hostility  to  Hastings  rendered  him,  in  the  judgment  of  a  large 
majority,  unfit  to  fill  the  office  of  a  manager  on  the  approaching  trial. 
He  seemed,  indeed,  to  display  a  most  indecorous  and  malignant  spirit 
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of  enmity,  in  wishing  to  assume  so  prominent  a  part  on  the  prosecution 
of  a  man  with  whom,  as  a  member  of  the  supreme  council,  he  had  dif- 
fered in  opinion  upon  almost  every  public  measure,  and  by  whom  he 
had  been  wounded  in  a  duel.  Yet  Francis  complained  of  his  exclusion, 
as  the  result  of  malicious  insinuations  industriously  circulated  by  his 
enemies.  Only  eight  individuals  of  the  twenty  survive  at  the  time 
when  I  am  now  writing,  in  April  1819;  among  whom  are  the  four 
Earls^  of  Rosslyn,  Chichester,  Lauderdale,  and  Grey,  together  with 
Lord  St  John  of  Bleisoe.  George  Augustus  North,  Lord  North's 
eldest  son,  filled  a  place  in  the  committee,  not  from  respect  to  his  talents 
or  eloqaence,  but  as  a  testimony  of  his  father's  approval  of,  and  co-ope- 
xftiM  in,  the  impeachment  Welbore  Ellis  and  General  Burgoyne 
rather  lent  their  names,  than  afforded  any  efficient  aid,  fb  tha  ctfuse. 
So  did  Frederic  Montagu,  whose  correct  information  on  all  dlatters  of 
parlianwntary  form  or  order,  when  added  to  his  high  cHUacter  for  in- 
tegrity, served  to  grace  the  catalogue.  Invitations  were  given  by 
Burke,  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  to  Dundas,  ^(!Areiting 
each  of  them  to  become  members  of  the  committee;  but,  after  joining 
Hastings's  enemies  to  collect  the  combustible  materiaJs,  they  judicious- 
ly left  to  others  the  task  of  commencing  the  conflagration. 

4/A — 16/A  •April, — During  the  period  of  the  parliamentary  recess  at 
Easter,  ^reat  changes  took  place  in  the  councils  of  France ;  Vergennes's 
death  being  followed,  aftar  a  short  interval  of  time,  by  Calonne's  dis- 
mission. Whatever  might  be  the  defects  of  the  controller-general's 
private  or  public  character,  (and  I  readily  admit  that  they  were  numer- 
ons;)  he  unquestionably  fell  a  victim  to  his  enlightened  but  imprudent 
propositions  for  the  amelioration  of  the  finances.  Without  first  securing  a 
majority  in  the  assembly  of  the  ^'  notables,"  he  brought  forward  a  mea- 
sure, pregnant  indeed  with  national  benefit,  but,  most  repugnant  to  the 
pride  and  egotism,  no  less  than  it  would  have  been  severe  in  its  opera- 
tion on  the  property,  of  the  privileged  orders.  His  proposition  for  im- 
posing a  territorial  impost,  analogous  to  our  land-tax,  to  be  levied  with- 
out distinction  from  every  class  of  subjects,  must  have  poured  into  the 
royal  treasury  a  sum  of  more  than  four  millions  sterling  annual  revenue. 
The  plan  was  worthy  of  Colbert,  and  if  it  had  been  realized,  would  have 
extricated  the  sovereign,  sustained  the  throne,  and  prevented,  or  at  least 
mitigated  revolution.  Unfortunately,  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the 
magistracy  or  parliaments,  blind  to  their  own  rc^  interests,  and  ripe 
for  the  destruction  which  impended  over  them,  refused  to  sacrifice  a 
part  of  their  possessions,  in  order  to  preserve  the  remainder.  The  pro- 
jected tax,  which  would  have  forced  the  peers,  and  even  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  to  contribute  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  mechanic  or 
the  peasant,  met  with  general  opposition.  Calonne,  unable  to  surmount 
so  formidable  a  combination,  found  it  necessary  to  resign,  overwhelmed 
by  his  own  unpopularity,  while  meditating  to  extricate  France  from 
financial  embarrassment 

A  circumstance,  trifline  in  itself,  which  took  place  about  this  time, 
serves  nevertheless  forcibly  to  demonstrate  the  aversion  felt  towards 
liim  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  as  well  as  their  characteristic 
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levity.  The  ie^ier  of  Calonne^s  bed  having  fallen  upon  him  during  the 
nighty  together  with  a  portion  of  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  he  narrowly 
escaped  suffocation.  All  Paris,  when  the  fact  became  known,  exclaim* 
^  edy  ^  Juste  Ciel!''  The  tester  of  a  bed  is  denominated  in  French  k 
del  du  lit.  After  undergoing  some  marks  of  royal  displeasure,  he  was 
permitted  to  withdraw  into  England.  With  him  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  the  emigration  which  soon  became  so  general ;  and  from 
his  £bJ1  we  may  date  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  though  theBastile 
was  not  attacked  and  taken  till  more  than  two  years  after  Calonne's  dis- 
mission. Lomenie  de  Brienne,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  a  prelate  whose 
abilities  were  at  that  time  highly  estimated,  succeeded  to  the  vacant 
place  at  the  head  of  the  finances.  Th^  Duke  of  Dorset,  writing  ^me 
fronl  P^is  dn  the  24th  of  May  1787,  says,  "The  Archbishop  of  Tou- 
louse is  said  to  be  a  clever  man ;  but  I  believe  him  to  be  very  much 
over-rated.'^ .  fO^ime  soon  confirmed  the  ambassador's  opinion.  Even 
the  appointment  of  an  ecclesiastic  to  so  eminent  a  post,  at  such  a  mo- 
ment^ was  by  no  means  calculated  to  calm  the  national  agitation,  or  to 
sustain  the  tottering  foundations  of  the  monarchy. 

20th  ^pril. — ^But  the  attention  of  parliament,  and  of  all  England, 
was  suddenly  diverted  at  this  time  into  a  new  channel,  by  the  debts  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales ;  which,  within  the  space  of  less  than  four  years, 
were  become  intolerably  oppressive  to  himself.  All  application  to  the 
sovereign  for  assistance  being  found  inefiectual,  it  was  determined  by 
his  secret  advisers,  at  whose  head  presided  Lord  Loughboroueh,  Fox, 
and  Sheridan,  to  throw  him  at  once  on  the  generosity  of  the  house  of 
commons.  Alderman  Newnham,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
session,  when  the  subject  of  his  royal  highness's  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments was  agitated,  had  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  income 
of  the  heir-apparent  could  not  be  found  adequate  to  the  support 
of  his  dignity,  was  again  selected  on  the  present  occasion.  He  possess- 
ed neither  eloq[uence,  nor  public  consideration,  that  seemed  to  qualify 
him  for  so  delicate  an  office ;  but,  as  one  of  the  representatives  for  the 
•eity  of  London,  he  might  be  supposed  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  his 
eonstituents.  Newnham,  addressing  himself  across  the  table  to  the 
ehancellor  of  the  exchequer,  requested  to  be  informed  whether  it  was 
the  intention  of  ministers  to  bring  forward  any  proposition  for  rescuing 
the  Prince  of  Wales  from  his  very  distressed  situation.  He  added,  that 
the  question  thus  asked  did  not  originate  in  personal  curiosity;  as,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  answer,  returned,  he  might  find  it  expe- 
dient to  ground  a  parliamentary  proceeding.  Pitt,  thus  interrogated, 
replied  very  laconically,  that  it  not  being  h^  duty  to  open  such  a  sub- 
ject, except  by  command  of  his  majesty,  it  was  only  necessary  for  him 
to  say  that  he  had  received  no  such  directions.  The  alderman  then 
gave  notice,  that  on  the  4th  of  the  ensuing  month,  he  would  propose  to 
the  consideration  of  the  house  a  motion  relative  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Here  terminated  the  conversation. 

24th  April — Public  curiosity  being  universally  excited  by  the  ex- 
pected agitation  of  a  question,  in  which  the  king  and  his  eldest  son 
must  form  two  opposite  parties ;  and  which  might  in  its  progress  give 
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rise  to  the  most  painful  disclosures ;  Pitt  endearoured,  about  four  days 
later,  either  wholly  to  avert  it;  or,  if  that  should  be  found  impracticable, 
at  least  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  intended  motion.  Rising  for  the 
purpose,  after  alluding  to  the  delicacy  of  the  subject  itself,  he  expressed 
a  wish  to  know  whether  the  honourable  magistrate  still  persisted  in 
forcing  it  forward  on  the  attention  of  the  house.  "  If  he  retained  his  de- 
termination," the  minister  added,  ^  at  least  its  scope  and  tendency 
ought  to  be  stated."  Newnham  replied  that  he  did  not /or  cefforward 
a  discussion,  which  was  propelled  by  its  own  weight:  that  he  had  not 
yet  decided  on  the  precise  form  in  which  he  should  vest  his  proposi- 
'  tion ;  but  that  its  object  would  be  to  rescue  the  Prince  of  Wales  from 
his  ftctpal  pecuniary  difficulties.  The  minister  sarcastically  observing, 
that  it  was  singular  to  have  given  notice  of  a  motion^  without  previous- 
ly determining  what  it  should  be ;  especially  as  it  regarded  a  matter  of 
such  gravity  and  novelty ;  Fox  came  forward  to  Newnham's  assistance. 
Having  concurred  in  the  latter  part  of  Pitt's  observation.  Fox  subjoin- 
ed his  hopes,  that  on  account  of  the  necessity  which  would  arise  for  in- 
vestigating the  causes  of  his  royal  highness's  distress,  the  business  itself 
might  be  anticipated,  and  some  act  performed  which  must  supersede 
the  proposed  motion.  '^  I  admit,"  answered  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, ^^  the  necessity  of  investigation ;  and  precisely  for  that  reason, 
combined  with  my  profound  respect  for  the  illustrious  family  concerned 
in  it,  I  would,  if  possible,  prevent  discussion.  The  information  which 
I  possess  on  the  point,  renders  me  peculiarly  desirous  of  avoiding  it; 
but  if  a  determination  should  be  manifested  to  bring  it  before  this  as- 
sembly, I  shall,  however  distressing  it  may  be  to  myself  as  an  indivi- 
dual, discharge  my  public  duty  by  entering  fully  into  the  subject" 

27th  *SpriL — ^These  reciprocal  menaces  soon  led  to  more  determined 
indications  of  hostility.  Newnham  having  announced  that  his  inten- 
tion was  ^^  to  move  an  address  to  the  throne,  entreating  his  majesty  to 
inquire  into  the  prince's  embarrassed  situation,  and  to  rescue  him 
from  it ;"  Rolle,  who,  though  he  furnished  in  his  own  person  matter 
for  political  and  poetic  ridicule,  yet  represented  a  great  county ;  and 
who,  however  coarse  in  his  language  he  might  be,  wanted  not  intelli- 
gence or  firmness  in  the  discharge  of  his  parliamentary  duties ;  instantly 
expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  proposed  motion.  **  It  is,"  con- 
tinued he,  ^^  a  proposition  which  tends  immediately  to  affect  our  consti- 
tution, both  in  church  and  state.  If  therefore  it  should  ever  be 
brought  forward,  I  will,  as  soon  as  the  honourable  magistrate  sits  down, 
move  the  previous  question; — ^for  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  discussed  within  these  walls."  Fox  being  absent  on 
that  evening,  (not,  as  he  afterwards  declared,  premeditatedly,  with  a 
view  of  avoiding  the  mention  of  such  a  topic ;  but  because  he  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  intention  to  agitate  it;) — Sheridan  took  on  himself 
to  justify  the  appeal  to  parliament  "  A  county  member,"  exclaimed 
he,  ^S  stands  forward,  and  calls  on  the  country  gentlemen  to  aid  him  in 
opposing  a  discussion  which  may  affect  our  constitution  in  church  and 
state.  The  subject  is  doubtless  in  itself  momentous ;  but  dark  insinua- 
tions have  been  thrown  out,  in  order  to  magnify  its  importance.     They 
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have  even  been  used  as  arguments  to  deter  bis  royal  highness's  friends 
from  introducing  any  measure  likely  to  produce  an  inquiry  into  his 
conduct,  under  the  penalty  of  disclosing  alarming  facts. — ^I  am  however 
confidenti^and  I  speak  from  authority,  when  I  assert  that  he  wishes 
evm^  part  of  his  conduct  to  be  laid  open,  without  ambiguity  or  conceal- 
ment Such  is  the  unequivocal  reply  which  the  illustrious  personage 
would  himself  give,  as  a  peer  of  parliament,  if  this  subject  should  ever 
be  agita^d  in  another  assembly." 

Not  in  the  least  degree  intimidated  by  .Sheridan's  speech,  Rolle 
replied  that  no  man  present  felt  more  loyalty  towards  his  sovereign, 
or  towards  the  heir-apparent,  than  himself.  <' Nevertheless,"  added 
he,  ^^if  a  motion  is  proposed,  which  I  hold  to  be  improper,  I  shall  act 
as  becomes  an  independei^  country  gentleman.  I  expect  nothing  from 
his  majesty y  nor  from  his  successor.  I  will. therefore  fulfil  my  duty, 
by  opposing  '^  proposition  which  may  produce  serious  differemees 
between  the  father  and  the  son.  The  sincerity  of  this  concise  and 
lofty  declaration  of  disinterestedness,  worthy  of  Andrew  Marvely  or 
of  Shippen,  must  yet  be  liable  to  some  sort  of  doubt ;  since,  only  nine 
years  afterwards,  the  member  for  Devon  kissed  hands  at  St  James's, 
on  being  raised  by  Pitt  to  the  British  peerage.  And  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose,  that  even  at^the  time  when  he  professed  so  much  indifference 
to  the  honours  which  emanate  from  the  throne,  he  had  not  in  view  to 
obtain  a  seat  ii\.the  upper  house.  Various  persons  now  interposed,  to 
deprecate  the  further  discussion  of  so  momentous  a  question.  Among 
them  Powis  rose,  who,  however  elevated  might  be  his  motives, 
nourished  in  his  bosom  a  systematic  ambition,  not  incompatible  with 
an  ardent  desire  of  promoting  the  public  welfare.  In  urgent  terms  he 
implored  of  Newnham  not  to  prosecute  his  threatened  intention ; 
adding,  that  he  ought  to  entreat  permission  to  withdraw  his  notice. 
But  Sheridan  instantly  appealed  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
whether,  by  adopting  such  a  course,  the  prince  would  not  seem  to  con- 
cede to  terror,  what  he  had  refused  to  argument  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  minister,  after  again  expostulating  both  with  Newnham, 
and  with  Sheridan,  on  the  impropriety  of  persisting  to  bring  forward 
a  proposition  big  with  public  mischief;  finding  all  his  efforts  for 
preventing  it  fruitless,  contented  himself  with  declaring,  that  the 
particulars  to  which  he  had  alluded  during  a  former  debate,  as  necessary 
to  be  stated  by  him  to  the  house,  related  solely  to  a  correspondence  that 
had  taken  place  respecting  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  prince, 
and  had  no  reference  to  any  extraneous  facts. 

.  30th  Jlpril. — Fox,  who,  as  I  have  already  observed,  had  not  been 
present  at  this  debate,  attended  in  his  place  when  the  subject  was 
resumed,  and  performed  the  principal  part ;  speaking  in  the  name,  and 
by  the  immediate  authority  of  the  heir-apparent  Mrs.  Fitzherbert 
formed,  in  fact,  the  prominent  object  of  inquiry,  though  she  was  not 
brought  to  the  bar,  and  personally  interrogated,  as  we  haVe  beheld 
another  female  treated  in  1809.  Fox  having  expatiated  on  the  hardship 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  situation,  and  declared  his  royal  highness's 
readiness  to  state  every  particular  of  the  debts  which  he  had  incurred^ 
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next  adverted  to  Rollers  allusioD.  Without  naming  any  individual,  he 
stigmatized  the  report  itself  as  ^^  a  low  malicious  calumny,  destitute  of 
all  foundation,  impossible  ever  to  have  happened,  and  propagated  with 
the  sole  view  of  depreciating  the  prince's  character  in  the  e||^imation  of 
tiie  country/'  Rolle  readily  admitted  its  legal  impossibility,  but  he 
maintained  that  there  were  modes  in  which  it  might  have  taken  place. 
He  added,  that  the  matter  had  been  discussed  in  newspapers,  all  over 
the  kingdom,  in^pressing  with  deep  concern  every  indivicl^af  who 
venerated  the  British  constitution.  Fox  replying,  that  he  denied  it  in 
point  of/actf  as  well  as  of  law,  the  thing  never  having  been  done  in 
any  way ;  Rolle  demanded,  ^^  Whether  he  spoke  from  direct  authority  ?" 
To  this  question  Fox  answered  decidedly  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  here 
the  dialogue  terminated.  Neither  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  nor 
any  other  member  present,  took  part  in  it ;  silence  pervading  the 
home,  which,  as  well  as  the  gallery,  ^vas  crowded  to  the  utmost  degree. 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  being  now  disclaimed  as  the  wife  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  the  most  formal  terms,  by  a  person  wIto  came  expressly 
commissioned  for  the  purpose,  on  behalf  of  the  personage  principally 
interested,  and  Rolle  making  no  reply,  a  sort  of  pause  ensued ;  the 
debate,  as  far  as  it  regarded  the  supposed  matrimonial  union  or  contract 
Id  question,  seeming  to  be  at  an  end. 

Such  would  probably  have  been  the  fact; — ior  Fox,  satisfied  with 
exposing  the  falsity  of  the  imputation,  never  once  opened  his  lips 
during  the  remainder  of  the  discussion.     But  Sheriddfn,  who  always 
manifested  an  aversion  towards  Rolle,  observed  that,  after  the  explicit 
answer  given  on  the  present  occasion,  it  would  be  most  unhandsome  in 
the  member  for  Devon  not  to  express  his  satisfaction.     Finding  never- 
theless that  no  disposition  was  manifested  to  comply  with  his  demand ; 
Rolle  simply  remarking,  that  he  had  certainly  received  an  answer,  and 
that  the  house  must  form  their  own  opinion  of  its  propriety  ;  Sheridan 
returned  with,  more  personality  to  the  charge.    ^^  Such  a  line  of  con- 
duct,'*  he  said,  "  was  neither  candid,  nor  manly  ;  and  the  house  ought 
therefore  to  resolve  it  seditious,  as  well  as  disloyal,  to  propagate  reports 
injurious  to  the  character  of  the  Prince  of  Wales."     Rolle  however 
refused  to  concede,  or  to  declare  any  conviction  on  the  subject    "  I  did 
not  invent  these  reports,*'  answered  he,  "  but  I  heard  them,  and  tlicy 
made  an  impression  on  my  mind.     In  order  to  ascertain  how  far  they 
had  any  foundation,  I  put  the  question  ;  and  in  so  doing,  I  am  convinced 
that  I  have  not  acted  in  an  unparliamentary  manner."     The  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  who  during  the  course  of  Rolle's  interrogatory  to 
Fox  had  not  interposed,  now  rose  ;  and  with  great  animation  arraigned 
Sheridan's  proceeding,  as  the  most  unqualified  attack  which  he  had  ever 
witnessed  on  the  freedom  of  debate.     "  Those,"  added  Pitt,  "  who 
exhibit  such  warmth  on  the  present  occasion,  ought  rather  to  acknow- 
ledge their  obligation  to  the  individual  who  has  suggested  a  question 
which  produced  so  explicit  a  declarMion  on  this  interesting  subject : — 
a  declaration  which  must  give  complete  satisfaction,  not  only  to  him, 
but  to  the  whole  house.^' 

Rolle's  tenacity  in  withholding  his  assent  to  the  satisfactory  nature 
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of  Fox's  answer,  was  equally  displayed  by  Sheridan,  on  Pitt's  attempt 
to  force  from  him  the  avowal.  With  uncommon  ingenuity  he  endea* 
voured  to  demonstrate,  that  Rolle  having  received  an  explicit  denial  of 
his  insinuation,  was  bound  either  to  admit  his  error,  or  to  adopt  measures 
for  discovering  the  truth.  **  It  would,"  continued  he, "  be  aggravating 
the  malicious  falsehood  circulated,  to  assert  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  authorized  a  false  denial  of  the  fact  Even  the  minister  himself 
is  oblig^  to  assume  that  the  honourable  member  must  be  satisfiedj^M 
he  has  not  had  sufficient  candour  to  make  the  acknowledgment" 
Thus  pressed,  Rolle  once  more  rose,  and  after  observing  that  his  afiec- 
tion  for  the  heir-apparent  dictated  the  question  put  by  him,  he  added, 
<<  The  honourable  gentleman  has  not  heard  me  say  I  am  unsatigfied.^^ 
Grey  vainly  endeavoured  by  a  repetition  of  Sheridan's  arguments, 
couched  in  still  more  intemperate  language,  to'  elicit  from  Rolle  a  less 
equivocal  recognition.  But  Pitt,  indignant  at  4he  expressions  used  by 
Orey,  repelled  his  attempt  with  great  warmth.  While  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  disclaimed  every  idea  of  menace;  he  persisted  to 
declare  that  all  those  to  whom  the  harmony  and  the  happiness  of  the 
royal  family  were  dear,  ought  to  join  with  him  in  deprecating  the 
threatened  discussion  ;  or,  if  it  could  not  be  prevented,  at  least  to  give 
it  the  most  decided  opposition.  '^No  possible  necessity,"  concluded 
he,  '^  can  be  pleaded  Ifor  recurring  to  this  assembly  on  a  subject  which 
in  propriety,  as  well  as  in  decency,  ought  to  originate  with  the  crown  ; 
since  I  know  Ihat  Mere  epcists  no  want  of  becoming  readiness  in 
another  quarter^  to  do  every  thing  which  ought  to  be  done  in  the 
business.*'  With  this  declaration,  which  seemed,  if  it  was  improved, 
to  open  a  door  for  mutual  concession,  the  debate  closed  ;  each  party 
professing  a  determined  intention  of  trying  the  issue,  and  both  sides 
anticipating  a  favourable  result 

May, — -But  a  variety  of  considerations  happily  conduced  to  prevent 
a  collision  apparently  so  imminent,  and  which  would  have  been  subject 
of  just  regret  if  it  had  taken  place.  The  question  at  issue  regarding 
the  royal  family  exclusively,  could  not  be  contemplated  in  the  light  of 
a  common  ministerial  measure;  and  many  individuals  who  usually  sup- 
ported government,  would  probably  have  voted  on  the  contrary  side. 
Fox's  mrmal  and  direct  disavowal  of  Mrs,  Fitzherbert's  marriage 
op)erated  to  conciliate  others;  who,  when  no  longer  indisposed  towai^s 
the  prince,  on  account  of  this  supposed  infraction  of  the  laws,  might 
incline  to  increase  his  income,  and  even  to  liquidate  his  debts.  There 
were  not  wanting  persons  who  thought  his  annual  allowance  too  scanty 
for  the  heir  to  the  British  throne.  Conscientious  men  considered  the 
king's  conduct  scarcely  justifiable,  in  appropriating  to  his  own  use  the 
revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  during  the  minority  of  his  son,  and 
refusing  to  render  any  account  of  their  expenditure  afber  he  became  of 
age.  His  majesty  asserted,  indeed,  that  they  had  been  expended  on 
the  prince's  education;  but  it  was  answered,  that  provision  had  been 
made  for  that  national  object,  which  was  included  in  the  civil  list  A 
statesman,  especially  if  he  was  a  minister,  might  probably  have  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  sovereign.     I  believe  that  a  rigid  moralist  would 
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neyertheless  haye  determined  on  the  other  side.  Pitt's  own  parlia- 
mentary experience  had  shown  him,  that  he  could  not  always  calculate 
on  a  majority.  Helwd  been  compelled  to  abandon  ihe  Westminster 
scrutiny  J  and  to  desist  frdm  prosecuting  the  Duke  of  Rlchqynd's  plan 
of  fortifications.  The  grace  and  aflFability  of  the  prince,  when  com- 
bined with  the  festivities  of  Carlton-house;  contrasted  too  as  they  were 
with  the  seclusion  of  George  the  Third's  mode  of  life;  contributed  to 
attract  followers.  These  facts,  which  could  not  escape  either  Pitt's  or 
Dundas's  attention,  were  enforced,  and  placed  before  them  in  the  strong- 
est point  of  vibw,  by  the  Duchess  of  Gordon.  Few  women  have  per- 
formed a  more  conspicuous  part,  or  occupied  a  higher  place  than  her- 
self, on  the  public  theatre  of  fashion,  politics,  and  dissipation,  between 
the  period  of  which  I  am  writing,  and  the  close  of  Pitt's  first  admlniS'- 
tration;  a  term  of  about  fourteen  years.  I  shall  speak  of  her  with  great 
impartiality,  fiK>m  long  personal  acquaintance.  She  was  one  of  the 
three  daughters  of  Sir  William  Maxwell  of  Monteith,a  Scotch  baronet; 
and  the  song  of  <<  Jenny  of  M onteith,"  which  I  have  heard  the  present 
Duke  of  Gordon  sing,  was  composed  to  celebrate  her  charms. 

In  my  estimate  of  female  attractions,  she  always  wanted  one  essen- 
tial component  part  of  beauty.  Neither  in  her  person,  manners,  or 
mind,  was  there  any  feminillb  expression.  She  might  have  aptly  re- 
presented the  Juno  of  Homer;  but  not  Horace's  ^  O,  quae  beatam  Diva 
tenes  Cyprum!"  Her  features,  however  noble,  pleasing,  and  regular, 
always  animated,  constantly  in  play,  never  deficient  in  vivacity  or 
intelligence,  yet  disfdayed  no  timidity.  They  were  sometimes  over- 
clouded by  occasional  frowns  of  anger  or  vexation,  much  more  fre- 
quently lighted  up  with  smiles.  Her  conversation  bore  a  very  strong 
analogy  to  her  intellectual  formation.  Exempted  by  her  mmSf^  rank, 
and  beauty,  from  those  restraints  imposed  on  woman  by  the  generally 
recognized  usages  of  society,  the  Duchess  of  €k>rdon  frequently  dis- 
pensed with  their  observance.  Unlike  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
who,  with  the  tumult  of  elections,  &ro,  and  party  triumphs,  could  mix 
love,  poetry,  and  a  passion  for  the  fine  arts ;  the  Scottish  duchess  re- 
served all  the  energies  of  her  character  for  ministerial  purposes.  De-  ^ 
sirous  of  participating  in  the  blessings  which  the  treasury  alone  can 
dispense,  and  of  enrolling  the  name  of  Gordon,  with  those  of  Pitt  and 
of  Duidas;  if  not  in  the  rolls  of  fSune,  at  least  in  the  substantial  list  of 
court  favour  and  benefaction;  the  administration  did  not  possess  a  more 
active  or  determined  partizan.  Her  discernment  enabled  her  to  per- 
ceive that  Fox,  whatever  dignities  or  employment  might  be  reserved 
for  him  by  fortune  under  the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth,  would  pro- 
bably remain  excluded  from  power  so  long  as  the  sceptre  remained  in 
the  possession  of  George  the  Third.  This  principle  or  conviction 
seemed  never  to  be  absent  from  her  mind. 

Her  conjugal  duties  pressed  on  her  heart  with  less  force,  than  did 
her  maternal  solicitudes.  In  her  daughters  centered  principally  her 
ambitious  cares.  For  their  elevation,  no  sacrifices  appeared  to  her  to 
be  too  great,  no  exertions  too  laborious,  no  renunciations  too  severs. 
It  would  indeed  be  vain  to  seek  for  any  other  instance  in  our  history, 
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of  a  woman  who  has  allied  three  of  her  five  daughters  in -marriage  to 
English  dukes,  and  the  fourth  to  a  marquis.  Sarah/ Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, so  powerful  under  the  last  queen  of  the  Stuart  race,  and  who 
had  likcMii^e  five  daughters,  obtained  for  tfiem  only  two  dukes  and 
three  earls  in  marriage.  Yet  they  were  the  children  of  the  illustrious 
John  Churchill,  and  on  thtin  was  respectively  settled,  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, the  dukedom,  and  Blenheim.  The  ladies  in  question  inherited 
nothing,  not  even  their  mother's  personal  beauty;  or  at  least,  only  in  a 
diminished  degree.  To  that  mother,  and  to  her  solely,  they  owed  their 
great  matrimonial  alliances.  The  Dukes  of  Richmoncf,  and  of  Man- 
chester; banished  under  the  name  of  governors,  the  first,  to  the  snowy 
banks  of  the  St  Laurence,  and  the  other,  to  the  oppressive  climate  of 
Jamaica;  are  both  paying,  at  this  hour,  the  penalty  of  those  imprudent, 
if  not  unfortunate  matches.  Georgiana,  youngest  of  the  five,  whom 
the  duchess  carried  over  to  Paris  in  1802,  and  whose  hand  she  had 
destined  for  Eugene  Beauharnois,  in  the  subsequent  year  became 
Duchess  of  Bedford.  Bonaparte,  then  first  consul,  and  already  antici- 
pating an  imperial  crown,  meditated  a  higher  alliance  for  Eugene  than 
the  family  of  Gordon  could  ofier,  however  ancient  or  illustrious  may 
be  its  rank  in  the  Scottish  peerage^  and  he  expressed  his  decided  dis- 
approbation of  any  such  meditated  unio'R^  Three  years  later,  having 
by  the  plenitude  of  his  usurped  power  saluted  th«  Duke  of  Bavaria  as 
a  king,  he  exacted  the  sacrifice  of  the  new  sovereign's  eldest  daughter, 
for  Josephine's  son,  nominated  viceroy  of  Italy. 

As  early  as  the  year  1787,  Dundas  had  attained  a  commanding  in- 
fluence, which  no  other  individual  ever  acquired  over  Pitt's  mind. 
With  the  members  of  the  cabinet  Pitt  maintained  only  a  political 
union:  Dundas  was  his  companion,  with  whom  he  passed,  not  merely 
his  convivial  hours,  but  to  whom  he  confided  his  cares  and  embarrass- 
ments. Dundas  possessed  a  villa  near  London,  at  Wimbledon,  where 
he  was  accustomed  to  repair  after  debates,  for  die  purpose  of  sleeping 
out  of  town.  Pitt,  on  quitting  the  treasury  bench,  used  to  throw  him- 
self into  Dundas's  post-chaise,  and  to  accompany  him.  At  whatever 
hour  they  arrived,  they  sate  down  to  supper;  never  failed  to  drink 
each  his  bottle;  and  the  minister  found  his  sleep  more  sound,  as  well 
as  more  refreshing,  at  Wimbledon,  than  in  Downing-street  However 
violent  might  have  been  the  previous  agitation  of  his  mindj^ret  in  a 
very  few  minutes  after  he  laid  his  head  on  the  pillow,  he  never  failed 
to  sink  into  profound  repose.  So  difficult,  inde^dy  was  it  to  awaken 
him,  that  his  valet  usually  shook  him  before  he  could  be  roused  from 
sleep.  One  of  his  private  secretaries  used  to  affirm  that  no  intel- 
ligence, however  distressing,  had  power  sufficient  to  break  his  rest. 
On  that  account,  he  never  locked  or  bolted  the  door  of  his  bed-chamber. 
I  recollect  a  circumstance  which  took  place,  several  years  subsequent 
to  tiiis  time; — it  happened  in  1796; — ^strongly  corroborative  of  the 
above  facts.     Pitt  having  been  much  disturbed  by  a  variety  of  painful 

Eolitical  occurrences,  drove  out  to  pass  the  night  with  Dundas  at  Wim- 
ledoB.    After  supper,  the  minister  withdrew  to  his  chamber,  having 
given  his  servant  directions  to  call  him  at  seven^  on  the  ensuing  morn- 
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ing.  No  sooDerhad  he  retired,  than  Dandas,  conscrous  how  much  his 
mind  stood  in  need  of  repose,  repaired  to  his  apartment,  locked  the 
door,  and  put  the  klQr  in  his  pocket;  at  the  same  time  enjoining  the 
valet  on  no  consideration^to  disturb  IRs  master,  but  to  a%w  him  to 
sleep  as  long  as  nature  required.  It  is  a  truth  that  Pitt  neither  awoke,  * 
nor  called  any  person,  till  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fol- 
lowing day;  when  Dundas  entering  his  room  together  with  his  servant, 
found  him  still  in  so  deep  a  sleep,  that  it  became  necessary  to  shake,  in 
order  to  awaken  him.  He  had  slept  uninterruptedly  during  more  than 
sixteen  hours. "  , 

I  have  alre^^y  remarked  elsewhere,  that  Dundas,  beneath  the  ap- 
pearance of  unguarded,  open  manners,  knew  how  to  mature,  and  when 
necessary,  how  to  conceal,  the  most  solid  projects  of  ambition.    Man- 

ajpng  Scotland,  while  he  controlled  India,  and  looking  forward  to  the 
ritish  peerage  as  his  certain  reward,  he  kept  his- eye  fixed  invariably 
on  Pitt  With  consummate  ability  he  adapted  his  conduct,  as  well  as 
his  conversation,  to  the  peculiar  structure  of  that  minister's  mind,  on 
which  adulation  would  only  have  produced  effects  injurious  to  his  own 
plans.  Dundas  guided  Pitt  on  many  points,  and  influenced  him  upon 
almost  every  measure;  but  ^a  effected|  it  by  never  dictating  upon  any 
matter.  When  discussing  ^PRlic  business^  he  commonly  affected  to 
embrace  ideas  contrail  to  the  opinion  which  he  knew  or  believed  Pitt 
to  have  formed  upon  the  subject  After  contesting  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer's  arguments,  Dundas  usually  concluded  by  adopting  his 
sentiments,  as  if  from  real  conviction.  This  ingenious  spiecies  of  flat- 
tery proved  irresistible,  under  the  control  of  judgment  The  Duchess 
of  Gordon,  who  lived  in  habits  of  great  intimacy  with  them  both,  en- 
tertained about  the  same  time  the  project  of  marrying  her  eldest 
daughter  to  the  first  minister.  Lady  Charlotte  Lenox  was  then  about 
ei^teen  years  of  age ;  and  though  not  a  Hebe,  yet  her  youth,  her 
high  birth,  and  her  accomplishments,  might,  not  improbably,  as  her 
mother  thought,  effect  his  conquest  In  &ct,  Pitt,  however  little  con- 
stitutionally inclined  to  the  passion  of  love,  yet  manifested  some  par- 
tiality towards  her,  and  showed  her  many  attentions. 

The  duchess,  desirous  of  improving  so  favourable  a  commencement, 
used  to  drive  to  Wimbledon;  accompanied  by  Lady  Charlotte,  at  times 
when  iij^e  knew  that  Pitt  was  there.  But  Dundas,  than  whom  few  xaen 
were  more  clear-sifted ;  and  who  by  no  means  wished  his  friend  to 
form  a  matrimonial  connexion,  which  must  have  given  the  duchess  a 
sort  of  maternal  ascendant  over  him ;  determined  to  counteract  her  de- 
sign. For  that  purpose,  he  could  devise  no  expedient  more  efficacious, 
thaa  affecting  a  disposition  to  lay  his  own  person  and  fortune  at  Lady 
Charlotte's  &et  He  was  then  a  widower,  having  been  divorced  from 
his  first  wife.  Pitt,  wba  never  had  displayed*more  than  a  slight  incli- 
nation towards  the  lady,  ceased  his  assiduities ;  and  Dundas's  object 
being  answered,  his  pretensions,  which  never  were  dearly  pronounced, 
expired  without  producing  any  ostensible  effect  Singular,  or  doubtful 
as  these  fac^  may  appear,  I  have  good  reason  for  believing  them  to  be 
foiuided  in  truth.    They  came  from  high  authority.    Two  years  later, 
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the  Duchess  of  Gordon  saceeeded  in  procuring  for  her  the  hand  of 
Colonel  Lenox,  since  become  Duke  of  Richmond. 

1^/ — ah  May, — ^The  concluding  words  of  th«kntnister's  qieech  m 
the  dOth  f^  April,  sufficiently  Indicated  thatt  at  St  James's  Uiere  ex- 
isted a  disposition  to  accommodate  matters,  without  mdung  diaclosores 
in  the  house  of  commons,  equally  paiofiil  to  the  king,  and  to  the  prinee. 
It  only  required  a  friendly  interposition  to  animate  this  inclination. 
The  Duchess  of  Gordon  undertook  the  office.  She  passed  a  part  of 
almost  every  evening  in  society  with  the  heir-apparent,  whom  she  was 
accustofied  in  conversation  to  treat  with  the  utmost*  freedom,  even 
upon  points  of  great  delicacy.  Her  exhortations  ai^  remonstrances 
to  ministers  produced  the  desired  effect  His  majesty  having  approved 
of  the  experiment,  Dundas  was  selected  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 
The  facility  of  his  careless,  open  manner,  so  different  from  Pitt's  m- 
rioos,  stiff,. constrained  address,  rendered  him  peculiarly  proper  for  the 
mission.  A  respectful  intimation  being  conveyed  to  his  royal  high- 
ness, requesting  permission  on  the  part  of  Dundas  to  attend  him  at 
Carlton-house,  an  interview  took  place  between  them  on  Wednesday, 
the  2nd  of  May.  f  could-recount  some  of  its  most  curious  particulars^ 
as  they  were  related  by  the  prince  ^mself  to  one  of  my  intimate 
friends,  who  communicated  them  to  9k  But,  though  many  years 
may  possibly  elapse  before  these  memoirs  will  I9  laid  b^ore  the  pub- 
lic, yet  I  shall  content  myself  with  stating  that  Dundas  experienced 
the  most  gracious  reception.  After  ascertaining  from  the  prince's  own 
lips  the  extent  of  his  pecuniary  incumbrances,  which  amounted  to  foil 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  Dundas  gave  him  an  assurance  tiiat 
prompt,  as  well  as  liberal  assistance,  should  be  extended  to  him.  This 
amicable  conference  was  subsequently  moistened  with  no  ordlluury 
quantity  of  wine;  and  the  engagement  which  had  been  contraeted 
nsting,  received  a  most  energetic  ratification  on  the  part  of  the  treasu- 
rer of  the  navy,  after  they  had  drunk  very  finely  together.  There  did 
not  indeed  exist  among  the  members  of  administration  an  individual 
composed  of  more  nuJleable  materials  than  Dundas.  The  nroand 
being  now  prepared,  and  the  preliminaries  adjusted,  on  the  following 
day,  Thursday,  Pitt  wis  admitted  to  an  audience  at  Cariton-houae. 
Every  article  of  the  accommodation  was  finally  concluded,  before  the 
separation  of  the  prinee  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  # 

4M  May, — Intelligence  of  this  favourable  result  not  havinj^  been 
generally  circulated  before  <iie'  house  of  commons  met,  curiosity  at- 
tracted an  unusual  concourse  of  members ;  when  Newnham,  in  few 
words,  informed  them,  that  the  motion  which  he  had  announced  was 
now  no  loneer  necessary,  and  therefore  he  should  decline  brining  it 
forward,  ritt,  offended  at  the  sarcastic  insinuation  conveyed  m  the 
monosyllable  now,  after  expressing  his  satiafaction  that  the  measure 
was  admitted  to  be  no  longer  necessary,  subjoined,  ^  I  cannot  help  de- 
claring, that  as  I  always  considered  it  to  bei  unnecessary  so  I  do  not 
now  perceive  it  to  be  more  «o,  than  at  the  time  when  the  notice  w»b 
given.  I  am,  however,  happy  to  find  that  we  are  at  last  of  the  sftme 
opinion  on  tfa^  subject"     So  pointed  an  animadversion  called  up  Fox, 
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who,  while  he  de{»«csfted  any  expression  which  mif^t  disturb  the  de- 
sirable unanimity,  neyertiieless  added,  *^  I  remain  now  as  much  con* 
yineed  that  the  motion  was  necessary,  as  I  am  persuaded  at  4liis  m<v 
ment  of  its  being  no  longer  neoessoiy.''  The  chancelloj^f  tke  ex* 
chequer  haying  justified  the  king's  conduct  throughout  evdt*f  part  of 
the  transaction,  as  ^<  uniform  and  consistent,  ^epvrtfl^  in  no  one  in- 
9tance  from  the  principles  which  always  directe<f  him ;''  Fob  made  a 
similar  declaration  or  protest  on  the  part  of  the  prince. 

dtk  May. — ^The^roceedings  in  the  prosecution  of  Hastings,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  suspended  during  near  three  weeks,  ^ile  the 
application  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  parliament  oc(an>ied  tRl  public 
mind  \  were  resumed  and  terminated,  as  far  as  they  relHsd  to  the  house 
of  commons,  at  this  time.    A  debate  of  great  interest  took  place  on  the 

Xnd  reading  of  the  articles  of  impeachment.    Lord  Hood,  with  the 
ngs  of  a  man  to  whom  the  command  of  fleets  had  been  delegated 
under  circumstances  of  the  greatest  personal  responsibility,  made  a 
short  and  plain  appeal  in  favour  of  an  individual,  who,  whatever  errors 
he  might  h^e  committed,  had  unquestionably  resci^  that  yaluable 
portion  of  the  empire  entrusted  to  his  care#om  aHhost  ineyitable  sub« 
yersion.    Wilkes,  though  durine  the  two  or  three  last  sessions-  he  had* 
rarely  taken  any  active  part|^d  though  he  already  began  to  feel  the 
infirmities  of  appro%|hing  age,  came  forward  on  tiiis  occasion.    The 
same  unconquered  spirit,  wit,  and  classic  fire,  which  he  displayed  on 
the  30th  of  April  1763,  when  brought  before  the  Earls  of  Egremont 
and  Halifax,  by  yirtue  of  a  general  warrant,  pervaded  every  sentence 
that  he  uttered.    But  his  articulation,  which  never  had  been  pe^ectly 
distinct  even  in  youth,  grew  annually  more  embarrassed  from  the 
inroids  of  time  on  his  organs  of  q>eech.    After  stating  that,  however 
he  might  have  been  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  eloquence,  or  charmed 
by  appeals  to  the  passions,  on  the  part  of  Hastings's  accusers,  he 
remained  wholly  unconvinced  by  their  arguments ;  <<  I  have  heard 
him,*'  continued  Wilkes,  «  more  than  once  compared  to  Ferres.    But 
the  house  ought  to  recollect  that  when  the  governor  of  Sicily  was 
accused  before  the  Roman  senate,  scarcely  an  inhabitant  of  that  island 
could  be  found  who  did  not  exhibit  complaints  against  him.     In  the 
instance  before  us,  though  the  prosecution,  or  rather,  the  persecution  of 
Mr.  Haitings  has  been  already  nearly  three  years  in  progress,  yet  not  a 
single  chariot  imputation  on  his  conduct  has  been  transmitted  from 
India.'' — ^"^hen  we  consider,^'  resumed  he,  "that  while  the  empire 
was  mouldelling  away  elsewhere,  Mr.  Hastings,  by  his  exertions,  pre- 
served unimpaired  our  possessions  in  the  East ;  I  am  covered  with 
astonishment,  that  a /action  in  this  assembly  should  have  been  able  to 
carry  on  the  proceedings  to  the  present  point     I  trust,  for  the  honour 
of  the  nation,  it  will  be  terminated  and  finally  extinguished  by  a  very 
considerable  majority,  before  ^e  adjourn,  this  night."    Wilkes  con- 
eluded  by  moving  "  that  the  report  should  be  read  a  second  time  on 
that  day  three  months." 

Hay  Campbell,  then  lord  advocate  of  Scotland,  with  great  legal 
ability  reviewed  the  whole  series  of  Hastings's  administration,  pro* 
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flouncing  his  wculpfttion  or  acquittal  upon  every  point  But  the  indi- 
vidual Who  «excited  the  strongest  sensation,  was  Courtenay.  Eccentric, 
jlbarlesii^ sarcastic,  highly  informed,  always  present  to  himself,  dealing 
his  bk)WSjdfi.  oyery  side,  regardfess  on  whom  they  fell ;  but,  a  devoted 
adiieswt  oiP<u^  Courtenay  began  by  an  ironical  compliment  to  Lord 
HdCHtV^^V'^ooq^h^nsaid,  ''no  man  could  contemplate  without  reve- 
rence^ "^Ifli^n  l^e  reflated  how  much  his  country  owed  him  for  having 
been  a  spectator  of  Lord  Hodney's  glorious  victory  of  the  12th  of 
April  1782.  Loud  cries  of  Order!  from  the  miniiterial  benches  here 
interruDting  him ;  Courtenay,  without  betraying  the  slightest  agitation 
or  discomposure,  calmly  maintained,  that  his  remark  b#ing  complimen- 
tary to  the  noMt  lord,  on  the  circumstance  of  his  having  chanced  to 
be  present  when  Admiral  Rodney  defeated  De  Gratte,  no  member  had 
any  right  to  accuse  him' as  disorderly  on  the  present  occasion.  Tfa^ 
turning  towards  Wilkes,  who  sate  next  to  him,  *'The  worthy  alo&r- 
man,"  continued  he,  ''  possesses  more  sense  than  to  feel  anger,  when  I 
mean  him  a  compliment ;  as  I  do,  when  I  assert  that  his  country  owes 
him  great  obligations,  for  having,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  diffused  a 
spirit  of  liberty  th#>ugho||t  the  general  mass  of  the  people,  unexam* 
pled, — except,  indeed,  in  the  times  of  Jack  Cade,  and  Wat  Tyler.'^ 
The  cry  of  Order !  that  had  been  so  violfeit  only  a  minute  before,  was 
lost  in  the  universal  burst  of  laughter  which  foligwed  this  observation. 
''The  honourable  magistrate,"  said  Courtenay,  "has  defended  Mr. 
Hastings's  treatment  of  the  Begumsy  by  asserting  that  those  princesses 
were  engaged  in  rebellion.  Surely  he  must  have  looked  upon  the 
transaction  obliquely ,  or  he  never  could  have  formed  so  erroneous  an 
idea.  Two  old  women  in  rebellion  against  the  governor-general! 
impossible.  Nor  would  the  worthy  alderman  have  made  an  <  Assay 
on  Woman,'  in  the  manner  that  Mr.  Hastings  did.  The  house  well 
knows,  he  would  not" 

No  person  rising  to  interrupt  him,  though  the  humour  of  this  last 
observation  was  lost  in  its  superior  indecency,  Courtenay  next  attacked 
the  lord  advocate.  Having  compared  Hastings  to  the  execrated  Colonel 
Kirk,  so  well  known  under  the  reign  of  James  the  Second  ;  "  I  have 
heard,"  continued  he,  "parallels  drawn  in  the  course  of  preceding 
debates,  between  the  late  governor-general,  and  various  persons  illus- 
trious for  their  exploits.  •  Verres,  Alexander,  Scipio,  and  Epanxinondas, 
have  been  successively  named.  I  shall  look  to  modern  ages  for  my 
comparison.  Ferdinand  Cortez  is  my  model.  He  being  sent  out  to 
South  America,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing,  murdering^  and  baptiz- 
ing the  uninformed  Indians,  marked  his  footsteps  with  blood  and 
cruelty.  His  conduct  exciting  abhorrence,  an  inquiry  was  at  length 
instituted,  with  a  view  of  bringing  him  to  justice.  But  Cortez,  aware 
of  his  danger,  took  care  to  transmit  somejewels  to  his  sovereign. 
Not,  I  believe,  a  buls'e;  for  that  is  an  of^iental  term;  but  a  present  of 
precious  stones,  which  produced  an  equal  affect  on  the  Spanish  mon- 
arch's mind,  all  mouths  rehearsing  the  praises  of  Ferdinand  Cortez." 
Such  were  the  leading  points  of  Courtenay's  speech  ; — a  speech  which, 
as  far  as  my  parliamentary  experience  warrants  me  in  asserting,  stands 
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alone  in  the  annals  of  the  house  of  commons ;  exhibiting  a  Tioiatibn 
.  of  every  form  or  principle  which  have  always  been  held  sacred  within 
those  walls.  The  insult  offered  to  Lord  Hood  at  its  commencemei^ 
became  eclipsed  in  the  studied  indecomin  of  the  allusions  that  followeo, 
reflecting  on  the  personal  infirmities,  or  on  the  licentious  productions, 
of  the  member  for  Middlesex.  His  invectives  gainst  Hastings, 
however  violent,  might  seem  to  derive  some  jtstification,.^om  the 
examples  held  out  by  Burke,  Sheridan,  and 'Francis.  But  the  insinua- 
tion levelled  at  the  king,  with  which  Courtenay  concluded,  and  the 
mention  of  the  btihe,  unquestionably  demanded  the  interference  of  the 
chair. 

The  chastisement  which  he  did  not  receive  either  fi^^  the  Speaker, 
or  from  the  general  indignation  of  the  assembly,  was  nevertheless 
inflicted  on  him  by  one  of  its  members.  Alderman  Townsend.     He 
had  succeeded  to  Dunning's  vacant  seat,  the  Marquis  6f  Lansdown 
bringing  him  into  parliament,  for  the  borough  of  Calne  ^'  and  though 
he  seldom  mingled  in  debate,  he  manifested,  whenever  he  spoke,  a 
manly  mind^jpreat  facility  of  expression,  strong  sense,  combined  with 
upright  principles  of  action.     <<I  do  not  risft,''  exoiiiimed  he,  *^to  retail 
jokes ;  and  still  less  do  I  intrude  myself  for  the  purpose  of  using  terms 
so  indecent,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  any  place  where 
regard  is  paid  to  decorum.     But  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  aston- 
ishment that  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  should  have  allowed  a  member  of  this 
house  to  continue  unchecked,  and  not  have  informed  him  that  such 
language  is  most  unbecoming.^'     Then  adverting  to  the  proceedings 
against  Hastings,  <<  In  the  early  stages  of  the  present  impeachment,'' 
continued  he,  '^  I  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  our  carrying  articles  to 
the  kar  of  the  other  house,  which  would  be  thrown  back  in  our  faces ; 
as  being  unsupported  by  any  sort  of  proof,  resting  merely  on  declama- 
tion, and  incapable  of  being  established  by  evidence.     I  have  patiently 
attended  4he  series  of  charges,  but  have  not  heard  one  of  them  satisfac- 
torily proved.    If,  therefore,  we  proceed  any  further,  we  must  inevitably 
fail,  and  the  disgrace  which  we  mean  for  Mr.  Hastings  will  revert  upon 
ounelves.     Appeals  have  been  made  to  our  honour,  as  well  as  to  our 
justice.     But,  what  hanour  is  gained  by  hunting  down  an  individual 
who  has  deserved  the  thanks  of  his  country  for  the  most  signal  services  ? 
And  if  a  sense  of  Justice  impels  us,  why  is  not  restitution  ordered  of 
the  money  taken  by  Mr. 'Hastings,  and  applied  by  him  to  the  pressing 
wants  of  the  East  India  Company  ?"     Having  applauded  the  governor* 
general  for  his  meritorious  exertions  in  saving  India,  though  by  the 
sacrifice  of  rigid  legal  forms  in  various  instances;  <^I  recollect,"  added 
he,  "the  time  when  the  present  chancellor  of  the  exchequer's  father, 
with  a  vigour  of  mihd  that  did  him  the  highest  honour,  foreseeing  that 
the   French  were  dKaged  in  preparations  for  war,  sent  directions  to 
seize  on  a  numbei^bl*  their  merchant  ships;  which  he  publicly  sold, 
together  with  th^il^.^^rgoes,  previous  to  any  declaration  of  hostilities. 
The  act  was  in  its«S^ illegal: — for  peace  still  existed  between  England 
and  France.     Yet,  the  kingdom  resounded  with  applause  of  his  conduct 
But,  nevertheless,  as  the  nation  respected  justice,  the  value  of  the  ves- 
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sels  confiscated,  as  well  as  of  their  freights,  was  restored  to  the  owners, 
though  the  sum  exceeded  six  hundred  thousand  pounds." 

I  have  accurately  recorded  the  outline  of  Townsend's  speech,  not 
only  because  it  appeared  to  condense  a  greater  portion  of  sound  intelH- 
gence  than  any  other  pronounced  on  that  evening,  but  as  it  might  be 
esteemed  his  dyffig  opinion.  He  survived  its  delivery  only  a  very  few 
weeks,  ^fekyll  replibed  him,  as  one  of  the  representatives  for  Calne. 
At  this  point  of  the  debate  Pitt  rose,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  long 
speech,  exhibiting  prodigious  powers  of  mind,  mew>ry,  and  elocution, 
answered  the  various  arguments  adduced ;  beginning  with  Lord  Hood, 
and  proceeding  through  the  series  of  individuals  who  had  delivered 
their  sentimenllon  the  occasion.  I  did  not  less  admire  the  lucid  order 
which  pervaded  his  discourse,  or  the  force  of  his  reasoning,  because  I 
totally  differed  from  his  conclusion.  He  still  persisted  in  rendering 
the  late  governor-general  amenable  to  parliamentary  inquiry ;  nor  would 
Pitt  listen  to  the  proposition  of  weighing  his  great  public  services 
against  his  acts  of  power.  As  little  could  he  be  induced  to  consider 
the  East  India  Directors,  whose  orders  Hastings  was  bc^nd  to  obey, 
and  who  had  expressed  th^  utmost  satisfaction  at^  his  proceedings,  as 
alone  culpable,  or  just  objects  of  prosecution.  After  having  enumerated 
his  offences,  at  the  head  of  which  Pitt  placed  his  treatment  of  the  Prin- 
cesses of  Oude,  as  the  most  criminal ;  he  finished  by  declaring  that  ^  the 
house  could  not,  without  abandoning  their  own  honour,  the  duty  which 
they  owed  their  country,  and  the  ends  of  public  justice,  fail  in  sending 
up  the  impeachment  to  the  bar  of  the  peers." 

Throughout  this  most  able  effort  of  eloquence  and  talent,  the  minister 
nevertheless  carefully  avoided  touching  on  two  points,  both  of  which 
had  been  forcibly  stated  by  Alderman  Townsend.  The  first, — namely, 
a  restitution  of  the  sums  of  money  exacted  from  Cheyt  Sing,  from  the 
Begums,  and  other  princes  of  Asia, — Pitt  well  knew  could  not  be,  or 
at  least  never  would  be,  made  by  parliament  Yet,  if  their  seizure  was 
an  act  of  despotic  violence  and  injustice,  with  what  consistency  could 
the  house  impeach  the  plunderer,  but  retain  the  plunder  ?  Martin,  mem- 
ber for  Tewksbury,  who  always  voted  conscieatiously,  deeply  impressed 
with  the  conviction,  after^vowing  himself  a  friend  to  the  impeachment, 
added,  ^^  If  any  member  will  move  that  a  retribution  shall  be  made  to 
those  persons  in  India  from  whom  sums  of  money  have  been  forced,  I 
will  second  the  nkoiion.^^  But,  not  a  man  was  found  in  the  assembly 
to  accept  the  proposition.  Burke  and  Pitt  were  both  satisfied  to  punish 
the  offender,  without  restoring  a  rupee  of  the  many  millions  that  he 
had  poured  into  the  company's  treasury,  by  which  aid  India  was  pre- 
served. It  forms  nevertheless  matter  of  regret  that  such  a  motion  did 
never  actually  take  place,  as  it  must  have  unmasked  the  supporters  of 
the  prosecution,  and  have  demonstrated  that  other  motives,  besides  the 
mere  love  of  justice,  and  abhorrence  of  crime,  animated  their  exertions. 

The  other  subject  to  which  Pitt  never  flluded  on  that  night,  was  the 
act  of  his  father  in  seizing  the  French  merchant  ships,  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  war  in  1756 : — ^the  beneficial  consequences  of  which 
measure,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  were  universally  recognised; 
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though  it  would  hare  required  a  more  able  casuist  than  ever  yet  exist- 
ed, to  reconcile  it  with  the  laws  of  nations,  or  with  a  strict  observance 
of  our  public  faith.  There  seemed  to  be  a  strong  analogy  between  it, 
and  various  features  of  Hastings's  administration,  where  the  preserva* 
tion  of  the  countries  entrusted  to  his  care  obliterated  every  minor  con- 
sideration. Major  Scott,  when  alluding  to  the  arbitrary  treatment  of 
the  Princesses  of  Oude,  and  of  other  individuals,  exclaimed,  ^No  man 
can  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  Bengal  govern- 
ment, at  the  time  vriien  Mr.  Hastings  authorized  the  seizure  of  the  Be- 
gums' treasures.  We  had  five  armies  in  the  field ;  each,  many  months 
in  arrear.  The  atate  of  the  Carnatic  was  desperate.  Not  a  rupee  in  the 
treasury.  A  French  fleet  and  army  hourly  expected,  while  the  com- 
pany's existence  could  only  be  preserved  by  the  most  vigorous  mea- 
soresii  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  neither  a  ruffian,  nor  a  robber.  But, 
I  protest,  such  were  the  circumstances,  that  in  my  opinion,  a  governor- 
general  would  have  been  justified  in  plundering  a  mosque,  or  in  rifling 
a  zenana !" — ^^  That  the  Begums  had  afforded  assistance  to  Cheyt  Sing," 
continued  Scott,  ^^  was  matter  of  public  notoriety.  I  have  conversed 
with  nearly  thirty  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  will  depose  to  the  fact,  at 
the  bar  of  the  other  house.  It  will  there  appear  in  proof,  that  we  owe 
the  [MneservatioQ  of  India  in  1782  to  the  seizure  of  Uiose  treasures." — 
'<  An  honourable  member  has  said,  that  he  would  second  a  motion^  let 
it  be  made  by  whom  it  would,  for  affording  retribution  to  those  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  injured  by  Mr.  Hastings.  Sir,  if  1  thought  as 
he  does,  I  would  not  wait  for  any  man  to  make  such  a  motion.  I 
would  move  it  myself: — ^for  the  British  house  of  commons  will  become 
iniamous  to  all  posterity,  the  scoff  and  scorn  of  Europe,  if,  after  im- 
peaching Mr.  Hastings  for  his  pretended  misdeeds,  they  basely  profit 
by  his  crimes.  He  is  accused  of  accumulating  for  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, by  acts  of  oppression  and  injustice,  nine  millions  and  a  half  ster- 
ling. Fox  every  shilling  of  this  ill-acquired  sum,  credit  has  been  taken 
by  the  minister  who  opened  the  Indian  budget j  (Dundas,)  only  two 
days  ago.  But,  if  the  present  charges  are  well  founded,  why  do  we 
not  replace  Cheyt  Sing,  who  is  now  a  fugitive,  and  repay  him  the  123 
lacs  of  pagodas  which  we  have  taken  from  him?  Why  do  we  not  re- 
store to  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  130  lacs;  due  indeed  by  him  to  us,  but  of 
which  we  never  could  either  have  obtained  or  enforced  payment,  ex- 
cept by  seizing  on  the  treasures  of  the  Begums?  /  think  these  acts 
wise,  politic,  and  justifiable :  but  if  I  thought  otherwise,  I  should  con- 
ceive myself  as  infamous  as  the  corregidor  in  Oil  Bias,  who  punished 
the  robber  for  stealing  a  bag  of  doubloons,  and,  instead  of  restoring  the 
money  to  its  owner,  appropriated  it  to  his  own  use."  This  defence, 
however  forcible,  did  not  produce  any  answer  either  from  the  treasury 
bench,  or  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  assembly.  The  leaders  of  the 
prosecution  never  once  spoke  during  the  whole  debate,  Pitt  having  ren- 
dered it  unnecessary,  by  taking  on  himself  to  justify  and  defend  the 
proceeding.  Only  eighty-nine  persons,  of  whom  I  was  one,  supported 
Wilkes's  motion;  while  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  voted  for  im* 
mediately  reading  the  report  a  second  time. 
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lOM  May, — On  the  subsequent  evenings  this  great  prosecution, 
which  will  unquestionably  excite  the  wonder,  if  not  awaken  the  indig- 
nation of  posterity,  was  brought  to  its  consummation  in  the  house  of 
commons.  No' discussion,  and  scarcely  any  conversation  respecting  it, 
took  place.  The.  articles  having  been  adopted,  Burke  then  moved 
"  that  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  he  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanoiy.'^  An  address,  transmitted  frOm  Bengal  to  the  late  gover- 
nor-generaij  was  read  by  a  member  in  his  place.  It  had  been  drawn 
up  several  months  subsequent  to  Hastings's  departure ;  couched  in  lan- 
guage of  the  highest  respect  for  his  character,  public,  as  well  as  private ; 
and  exhibited  the  signatures  of  nearly  six  hundred  officers  of  the  British 
army.  Not  a  iSora  was  uttered  in  reply,  Frederic  Montagu  then 
moved  "  that  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  name  of  the  commons,  do  go  to  the  bar 
of  the  house  of  lords,  and  impeach  Warren  Hastings."  The  question 
being  put  without  a  dissentient  voice,  Burke  instantly  repaired  thither, 
attended  by  a  great  majority  of  the  members  present ;  where,  in  a  solemn 
and  impressive  manner,  he  fulfilled  his  commission. 

I  know  not  where  I  can  with  more  propriety  than  in  this  place,  in- 
troduce an  anecdote  which  Sir  Jqhn  Macpherson  has  frequently  related 
to  me.  Having  succeeded  Mr.  Hastings  by  devolution,  as  governor- 
general,  he  arrived  in  England  about  three  months  after  the  impeach- 
ment of  his  predecessor  was  carried  up  to  the  house  of  peers.  During 
the  autumn  of  the  year  1788,  when  the  trial  had  already  proceeded 
during  a  whole  session  in  Westminster  Hall,  Sir  John  Macpherson 
drove  out  before  dinner  to  Cane  Wood  near  Hampstead,  in  order  to  pay 
his  respects  to  the  great  Earl  of  Mansfield.  That  nobleman,  who  only 
a  few  months  earlier  had  resigned  the  office  of  chief  justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  was  then  more  than  eishty-three  years  of  age,  infirm  in  body, 
and  sinking  in  health ;  but  still  retained  all  the  freshness,  as  well  as  the 
vigour,  of  his  intellect  "  I  found  him,"  said  Sir  John, "  sitting  before 
the  door,  in  front  of  his  house,  and  by  no  means  free  from  bodiljF  pain. 
He  received  me  with  the  utmost  politeness ;  conducted  me  into  his 
library,  where  we  walked  up  and  down ;  conversed  with  me  on  the 
leading  events  of  the  day ;  and  at  last  asked  me,  what  was  my  opinion 
of  Mr.  Pitt?  I  replied,  that  I  considered  him  as  a  great  minister.  <  A 
great  minister!'  answered  Lord  Mansfield;  <a  great  young  minister 
you  mean,  Sir  John.  What  did  he  intend  by  impeaching  Mr.  Has- 
tings, or  suffering  him  to  be  impeached?' — ^<He  meant,'  said  I,  'as  I 
apprehend,  to  let  Justice  take  her  course.' — ^  Justice !  sir,'  rejoined  Lord 
Mansfield.  *  Pray,  where  did  he  find  her?  Where  is  she?' — *If  you, 
my  lord,'  returned  I,  '  do  not  know  where  to  find  Justice,  who  have 
been  dispensing  her  favours  these  fifty  years,  how  can  any  man  attempt 
it?' — 'Yes,  sir,'  answered  he,  'that  is  justice  between  man  and  man. 
All  which  is  thus  done,  is  well  done.  It  is  terminated.  Criminal 
Justice  I  can  understand.  But, /7o/t7fca/ Justice;  where  is  she?  What 
is  she?  What  is  her  cohur?  Sometimes  she  is  black.  Sometimes 
she  is  red  too.  No !  Sir  John,  Mr.  Pitt  is  not  a  great  minister.  He 
is  a  great  young  minister.  He  will  live  to  repent  allowing  Mr.  Has- 
tings to  be  impeached.     He  has  made  a  precedent  which  willy  some 
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Juture  dayy  be  used  against  himself.  Mr.  Pitt  is  only  a  great 
young  minister.*  ''^-When  we  reflect  that  within  eighteen  years  from 
the  period  at  which  this  conversation  took  place^  Lord  MelTille  beheld 
himself  placed  in  the  same  predicament  with  Hastings; — ^if  we  further 
consider  how  deeply  Pitt  was  inyolved  in,  and  how  acutely  he  felt  his 
friend's  disaster^ — a  disaster  which  unquestionably  combined  with  other 
causes  to  accelerate  his  own  end,  scarcely  nine  months  afterwards ; — 
we  shall  see  just  reason  to  admire  the  depth  of  Lord  Mansfield's  dis- 
cernment Sir  John  Macpherson  relating  the  circumstance,  some  years 
afterwards,  in  a  company  where  Lord  Thurlow  and  he  met  at  dinner ; 
^*  You  need  not  tell  us,  Sir  John,"  observed  Thurlow,  with  his  charac- 
teristic austerity  of  voice  and  manners,  ^  who  uttered  those  words. 
Neither  you,  nor  any  one  else,  could  have  invented  them.  Lord  Mans- 
field only  could  have  pronounced  them.  He  was  a  surprising  man. 
Ninefy-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  he  was  right  in  his  opinions  or  de- 
cisions. And  when  once  in  a  hundred  times  he  was  wrong,  ninety- 
nine  men  out  of  a  hundred  could  not  discover  it.  He  was  a  wonderful 
man!" 

14M  May. — ^The  insinuation  thrown  out  by  Courtenay,  during  the 
debate  relative  to  Hastings's  impeachment,  when  he  denominated  Lord 
Hood  a  spectator  of  the  naval  victory  gained  by  Rodney  over  De 
GraiM,  wis  not  of  a  nature  to  be  treated  with  contemptuous  silence. 
Nor  could  it  be  considered  as  a  mere  error  arising  from  haste,  a  lapse 
of  the  tongue.     Courtenay's  character,  and  his  style  of  elocution,  satiri** 
cal,  cynical,  ironical,  fiiU  of  wit,  and  unrestrained  by  delicacy,  or  even 
by  decency,  forbad  the  supposition.     In  point  of  fact,  Admiral  Hood 
was  prevented  by  the  failure  of  wind,  from  taking  the  same  active  per- 
sonal share  in  the  glorious  contest  of  that  day  which  fell  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief.    He  had  been  even  obliged  during  a  considerable 
time,  however  reluctantly,  to  look  on,  while  the  "  Formidable"  en- 
counteipl  and  captured  the  ^^Ville  de  Paris."     But  his  intrepidity,^ 
skill,  and  distinguished  services,  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  those 
whom  his  country  would  have  selected  for  her  champions  on  the  ocean. 
Seeing  Courtenay  seated  opposite  him,  near  Fox,  Lord  Hood  rose  there- 
fore, and  in  few  words  animadverted,  without  warmth,  on  the  expres- 
sion used ;  of  which  he  desired  an  explanation,  as  it  seemed  to  imply 
that  he  had  not  done  his  duty  on  the  12th  of  April,  17B3.     Windham 
and  Burke  successively  coming  forward  to  Courtenay's nid, endeavoured 
to  demonstrate  that  he  had  unintentionally  used  the  term  spectator j  in- 
stead oi participator ;  and  they  not  only  united  in  recognitions  of  the 
admiral's  valour,  as  well  as  high  professional  character,  but  they  like- 
wise joined  in  protesting  the  deep  concern  privately  expressed  to  them 
by  Courtenay  himself,  at  the  act  of  inadvertence  which  he  had  commit- 
ted.    Pitt  was  not,  however,  to  be  so  satisfied.     After  stating  the  asto- 
nishment and  indignation  which,  he  said,  in  common  with  the  whole 
house,  he  felt  at  the  bare  suspicion  of  any  imputation  being  thrown  on 
his  noble  firiend ;  and  urging  Courtenay  to  make  that  apology  in  public, 
which,  it  appeared,  he  had  already  done  in  private ;  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  added,  <<  I  will  give  him  an  opportunity  for  once  of  say- 
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ing  whether  he  is  serious  or  not.  The  motion  which  I  shall  submit  is, 
first,  that  the  vote  of  thanks  given  to  Lord  Hood  on  the  memorable  vic- 
tory in  question  be  read ;  and  aft^wards,  that  it  be  reprinted  in  the 
Votes  of  the  present  day.'* 

An  altercation  now  took  place  between  Pitt  and  Fox ;  the  latter  not 
venturing  to  oppose  the  minister's  motion,  which,  he  even  said,  he  was 
ready  to  support ;  remarking  at  the  same  time  that  he  h^id,  when  secre- 
tary of  state  in  1782,  moved  these  thanks  of-  the  house  to  Lord  Hood. 
But,  while  he  conceded  this  point,  he  endeavoured  to  shelter  Courtenay ; 
partly,  as  having  already  declared  that  he  meant  nothing  derogatory  to 
the  honour  of  the  admiral ;  partly,  on  account  of  the  uneonciliatory 
manner  in  which  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  pressed  for  a  public 
reparation.  Courtenay,  during  the  progress  of  a  discussion  which  re- 
garded himself  far  more  than  Lord  Hood,  observed  a  pertinacious 
silence ;  though  Pitt  endeavoured  to  rouse  him  by  the  severity  of  his 
animadversions.  "  I  did  not  intend,"  observed  the  minister, "  to  be 
conciliatory  in  any  of  my  remarks,  becaluse  I  conceived  that  feelings 
of  delicacy  and  propriety  would  produce  from  himself  the  apology 
which  his  friends  have  already  made  for  him.'' 

Finding,  nevertheless,  that  his  sarcasms,  however  pointed,  could  not 
produce  the  effect  of  extorting  a  recantation  from  Courtenay,  Pitt  con- 
tented himself  with  putting  tiie  motion  which  he  had  annfuneed  to 
the  vote.  It  passed  unanimously,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  an 
adjournment  But,  the  concession  refused  by  Courtenay  to  ministerial 
importunity,  he  made  spontaneously  on  the  followins  day.  Rising  un- 
expectedly, he  did  ample  justice  to  Lord  Hood's  public  character  and 
services ;  protesting  that  he  never  had  designed  to  throw  any  reflection 
on  a  man  who  stood  so  deservedly  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  coun- 
try. At  the  moment,  however,  that  he  performed  this  act  of  repara- 
tion, he  accompanied  it  with  reflections  of  the  bitterest  description  on 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  who,  he  said,  had  precluded  bun  from 
doing  it  by  the  acrimonious  solicitations  of  the  preceding  ^ening. 
"  Solicitations,"  added  Courtenay,  "  conveyed  with  his  usual  felicity  of 
expression,  and  insidiousness  of  intention ;  urged  with  affected  candour, 
and  studied  plausibility !"  Pitt  heard  these  ebullitions  of  vexation 
without  making  any  reply,  and  the  afiair  terminated  \  Courtenay  having 
displayed  as  much  firmness,  or  rather  pertinacity^  throughout  the  pro- 
gress of  the  business,  as  he  had  shown  indiscretion  in  its  commence- 
ment 

It  might  have  been  imagined  that  Burke,  having  carried  to  the  bar 
of  the  upper  house  so  many  articles  of  impeachment  against  Hastingih 
would  limit  his  future  exertions  to  adducing  the  proofs  of  these  as- 
serted crimes.  But,  precisely  at  this  time,  he  brought  forward  a  new, 
multifarious,  complex  accusation,  branching  out  into  many  heads,  de- 
nominated <<  Misdemeanors  committed  in  Oude."  He  said  little  io 
explanation  of  them ;  and  the  quesiioa  being  put  upon  the  charge,  it 
was  carried  without  either  debate  or  division,  though  not  wholly  with- 
out observation.  <<  I  do  not  mean  to  divide  the  house,"  said  Major 
Scott,  <<  because,  as  a  friend  of  the  late  governor-genei<al,  I  wish  iW 
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the  charge  now  made  may  go  up  to  the  lords ;  conscious  as  I  am,  that 
where  criminality  is  asserted,  merit  will  eventually  appear/^ — ^^  We 
agree,  indeed,  as  to  the  distress  existing  in  the  proTince  of  Oude;  but 
we  wholly  differ  relative  to  the  cause,  which  Mr.  Hastings's  enemies 
think  proper  to  attribute  to  him,  I,  who  have  resided  in  Oude,  know 
that  he  foretold  the  destructive  consequences  of  the  system  established 
by  his  colleagues,  who  then  formed  the  majority  in  the  supreme  coun- 
cil. Mr.  Hastings  has  the  exclusive  merit  of  alleviating  the  evils  which 
'  thet/y  not  he,  occasioned.  I  rejoice,  therefore,  that  a  charge  so  desti- 
tute of  foundation,  or  of  common  sense,  should  pass ;  but,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  I  maintain  it  to  be  wholly  contrary  to  fact"  Demp- 
ster supported  Scott's  assertion ;  declaring  it  altogether  unworthy  of 
the  house,  to  adopt  such  loose,  unproved  sulegations,  as  matter  of  im- 
peachment Pitt  and  Dundas  remained  nevertheless  silent,  and  the 
report  being  immediately  made,  the  article  was  referred  to  the  secret 
committee  of  managers,  to  be  by  them  prepared  for  insertion  in  the 
list  of  criminal  charges  presented  at  the  bar  of  the  peers. 
«  I5th — 28th  May. — ^The  session,  which  now  approached  its  close, 
though  it  had  not  yet  lasted  four  months,  seemed  likely  to  terminate 
with  tranquillity,  when  Mr.  Grey  unexpectedly  brought  forward  an 
inquiry  relative  to  asserted  abuses  committed  in  the  department  of 
the  pi»st-office.  The  Earl  of  Tankerville  and  Lord  Carteret  jointly 
illed  the  employment  of  postmasters-general  in  1787.  Disputes  aris- 
iog  between  them,  the  former  nobleman  received  his  dismission.  Be- 
\fi%  of  an  impetuous  temper,  and  conceiving  himself  ill-treated  by  Pitt, 
he  induced  Grey,  with  whom  he  was  connected  by  consanguinity,  to 
espouse  his  cause ;  or  rather,  to  adopt  his  resentments.  They  were 
ostensibly  levelled  against  his  late  colleague,  whom  he  accused  of  cer- 
tain official  acts,  commonly  denominated  jobs;  which  miffht  with  jus- 
tice be  deemed  irregular  and  improper,  but  which  could  hardly  merit 
to  be  stigmatized  as  in  ady  degree  corrupt  Lord -Carteret  was  not, 
however,  in  fact  the  real  object  of  attack.  Grey,  who  looked  higher 
than  the  post-office,  directed  all  his  censures  against  the  minister. 
Throughout  the  whole  discussion,  which  continued  at  intervals  almost 
down  to  the  prorogation,  Grey  displayed  great  ability,  but  still  greater 
acrimony.  Towards  Pitt  he  displayed  a  personal  animosity,  whioh  he 
seemed  scarcely  able  to  restrain ;  and  which  impelled  him  to  violate 
the  forms  of  the  house,  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Not  content  with 
answering  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer's  arguments.  Grey  pro- 
ceeded to  analyze  his  motives;  adding  in  a  tone  of  defiance,  that  ^^no 
man  should  dart  to  question  the  purity  of  those  principles  by  which 
he  was  actuated."  If,  in  throwing  out  such  a  menace,  he  hoped  or 
expected  to  intimidate  his  antagonist,  he  speedily  found  out  his  error. 
Pitt,  though  his  consummate  judgment  enabled  him  with  singular  feli- 
city to  avoid  expressions  necessarily  productive  of  personal  collision, 
yet  scarcely  ever  receded,  apologized,  or  betrayed  any  apprehension  of 
consequences.  He  might  rather  perhaps  be  censured  as  too  unbending 
and  unaccommodating,  than  accused  of  consulting  his  individual  safety, 
by  the  slightest  inclination  to  concede,  unless  from  the  dictates  of 
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reason  and  conviction.  Hfai  spirit  always  sustained  and  animated  his 
eloquence.  I  never  knew  any  public  man  who  appeared  more  pnmipt 
to  defend  with  the  pistol,  whatever  opinion  he  had  uttered^  or  asser- 
tion he  had  made,  sometimes  even  oontrary  to  the  rules  of  debate,  as 
Tierney  expeiimentally  proved,  many  years  subsequent  to  these  trans- 
actions. 

''  The  honourable  gentlemen,"  observed  Pitt,  addressing  his  reply 
to  Orey,  '^  arrogates  somewhat  too  much  to  himself,  if  he  imagines 
that  I  shall  not  take  the  liberty  of  calling  his  motives  in  question,  as 
often  as  I  am  warranted  in  so  doing  by  his  conduct  If  he  wishes  not 
to  have  his  motives  questioned,  he  must  take  care  so  to  regulate  his 
conduct,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary,"  Grey  replying,  that  <^  if  any 
person  imputed  to  him  dishonouraUe  principles,  he  knew  the  means  to 
which  it  would  become  him  to  resort;"  Sheridan  interposed,  with  a 
view  of  moderating  the  asperity  of  the  two  parties;  declaring  that 
his  friend  had  mistaken  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer's  meaning. 
But  Pitt,  calmly  rising  a  second  time,  repeated  deliberately  all  that  he 
had  previously  said  ;  adding,  ^^  As  to  the  means  which  the  honourable 
member  may  think  proper  to  use,  it  will  rest  with  himself  to  deter- 
mine that  point"  He  could  not  treat  Grey's  threat  with  more  digni- 
fied disregard.  A  variety  of  extraneous  matter,  which  found  its  way 
into  the  debates  that  arose  out  of  the  attack  upon  the  post-offlbe,  Mrve^ 
to  exhibit  the  animosity  of  the  contending  parties.  Fox  ventured,  net 
indeed  positively,  but  indirectly,  to  accuse  the  chancellor  of  the' ex- 
chequer with  having  courted  Lord  North's  friendship  in  1782,  after 
that  nobleman's  resignation.  Such  a  charge,  if  it  had  been  founded  in 
truth,  must  have  rendered  Pitt  liable  to  the  imputation  of  gross  insin- 
cerity, or  rather  of  deliberate  fisdsehood.*  He  denied  it,  not  with  anger 
or  indignation,  but  in  language  of  energy,  simplicity,  and  brevity, 
which  left  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  impartial  man  how  totally 
destitute  of  reality  was  the  accusation.  ^<1  appeal,"  exclaiii|[^d  Pitt, 
^  to  all  those  persons  who  have  witnessed  my  conduct  ever  smce  my 
first  appearance  in  this  house,  whether  I  have  not  invariably  declared 
that  I  thought  the  noble  lord  a  bad  minister,  and  that  I  never  would 
act  with  him  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  At  the  same  time,  I  no 
more  believe  him  to  have  been  actuated  by  motives  of  personal  corrup- 
tion, than  does  the  right  honourable  gentleman."  Never  was  any  in- 
sinuation, or  rather  calumny,  more  triumphantly  repelled!  Fox  him- 
self felt  it  to  be  so  untenable,  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  maintain  its 
validity. 

Foiled  in  their  effort  to  wound  the .  minister  through  Liord  North, 
his  assailants  endeavoured  to  attain  their  object  by  dragging  Lord 
Hawkesbury's  name  into  the  debate.  It  had  indeed  been  in  contem- 
plation, to  appoint  that  nobleman  joint  postmaster-general  with  Lord 
Carteret,  after  the  Earl  of  Tankerville's  dismission^;  but,  on  the  revival 
of  the  board  of  trade,  which  Burke's  bill  of  reform  extinguished  in 
1782,  and  which  institution  Pitt  renewed  at  this  time.  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury  was  placed  at  its  head,  as  president  No  individual  in  the  king- 
dom, even  his  enemies  admitted,  could  have  been  selected  with  more 
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propriety,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  situation.  Fox,  nevertheless, 
avuliog  himself  of  a  name  so  unpopular,  in  order,  as  he  hoped,  to 
throw  an  odium  on  the  chanceUor  of  the  exchequer ;  ^^  Can  any  man 
wonder,^'  observed  he,  ^^  that  the  noble  earl  should  have  been  suddenly 
dismiaaed,  when  it  was  intended  to  replace  him  by  an  individual  against 
whose  interest  a  whole  administration  does  not  weigh  a  feather?  I 
mean,  the  first  lord  of  the  new  board  of  trade.''  drey 7  when  speaking 
on  the  same  subject,  made  use  of  still  more  personal  language.  ^  My 
noble  relative,"  said  he,  **^  has  been  sacrificed,  in  order  to  make  official 
arrangements  for  a  member  of  the  other  house,  who  placed  the  minis- 
ter in  his  present  elevation,  and  whose  nod  can  dismiss  him  from  em- 
ployment" These  insulting  reflections,  not  less  pointed  against  the 
king  than  injurious  to  Pitt,  made  no  impression  on  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  He  neither  stood  in  awe  of  Jenkinson,  nor  sustained 
himself  by  such  assistance.  Parliament,  and  the  country,  aided  by  his 
name,  character,  and  talents,  Tnade  him  minister  to  George  the  Third. 
His  opponents,  by  their  imprudence,  kept  him  in  his  office,  even  more 
than  his  own  services  or  abilities.  In  his  treatment  of  Hastings,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  act  in  contradiction  both  to  the  wishes  of  the  sove* 
reign,  and  of  Lord  Hawkesbury.  So  little  was  he  ^^  a  puppet  played 
on  by  invisible  wires,"  as  Fox  and  Burke  had  formerly  described  Lord 
NordL  Unmoved  by  Grey's  accusations,  after  disproving  the  asser- 
tion that  Lord  Tankerville  had  been  turned  out  in  order. to  make  room 
for  Lord  Hawkesbury,  Pitt  calmly  added,  "  Gentlemei^imay  allude  as 
frequently  as  they  think  proper,  to  the  last  mentioned  peer,  so  long  as 
I  am  persuaded  that  every  favour  conferred  on  htm  by  the  crown  has 
been  fully  earned  by  the  most  meritorious  public  services." 

Burke,  whose  time  and  exertions  were  concentrated  on  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Hastings,  took  no  active  part  in  Grey's  inquiry;  but  Sheridan 
amply  compensated  for  it,  by  his  indefatigable  attendance,  and  brilliant 
sallies.  Wit  constituted  his  never-failing  weapon.  Pitt,  while  he  can- 
didly admitted  that  abuses  existed  in  the  department  of  the  post-office, 
which  demanded  reform,  maintained  that  no  remissness  on  Uie  part  of 
government  retarded  or  prevented  the  application  of  a  proper  remedy. 
He  had  in  fact,  for  the  express  purpose,  induced  parliament  to  appoint 
commissioners  empowered  to  make  every  necessary  investigation,  and 
armed  with  full  powers  for  attaining  the  object.  Sir  John  Dick,  and 
Mr.  Francis  Baring,  two  men  of  acknowledged  ability,  occupied  the 
principal  seats  at  the  board.  The  latter,  who  then  sate  in  the  house  as 
member  for  Grampound,  and  whom  Pitt  raised  to  the  baronetage  about 
six  years  later,  was  not  only  present  in  his  place,  but  took  part  in  the 
debate.  He  possessed  a  head  admirably  organized  for  calculations  of 
arithmetic,  or  of  finance,  though  he  laboured  under  a  defect  of  hearing; 
while  Sir  John  Dick,  retaining  his  faculties  undiminished,  was  yet  far 
advanced  in  life.  They  had  already  examined  various  of  the  public 
offices,  had  reported  on  their  state,  had  detected  many  abuses,  and  in 
the  course  of  their  labours,  it  was  known  that  they  would  speedily 
arrive  at  the  post-office.  All  these  circumstences  were  fully  exposed 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  as  constituting  his  best  exculpation 
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againat  Grey's  attack.  But  Sheridan,  with  great  ingenuity,  endeavoored 
to  prove,  that  the  commissioners  were  utterly  incompetent  to  the 
execution  of  their  trust.  ^^  It  appears^  indeed/'  added  he,  ^  that  the 
minister  voluntarily  surrendered  his  understanding,  when  he  brought 
in  the  bill  byAvhich  they  were  appointed;  and  determined  thencefor- 
ward to  see  only  toilh  the  eyes  of  Sir  John  Dicky  and-  to  hear  only 
with  the  ears  of  Mr,  Baring.^^  The  effect  of  this  allusion  received 
no  slight  augmentation  from  the  presence  of  Baring  himself,  who, 
though  seated  near  Sheridan,  did  not  hear  it,  till  the  peals  of  laughter 
which  it  occasioned  conveyed  to  him  the  information. 

Sheridan's  triumph  did  not,  however,  extend  beyond  the  risible 
faculties  of  his  audience.  Pitt  suffered  no  depreciation  in  the  opinion 
of  the  house,  or  of  the  public.  Fox  himself,  while  he  strongly  sup- 
ported Grey,  secretly  disapproved  of  the  whole  proceeding.  He  felt 
that  such  petty  heads  of  accusation  were  unworthy  the  serious  notice 
of  parliament,  and  could  not  form  grave  matter  of  criminal  inquiry 
against  ministers.  He  neither  attempted  to  conceal  that  he  so  thought, 
nor  did  he  hesitate  to  declare,  that  though  he  should  vote  for  the  ques- 
tion, he  had  not  recommended  bringing  it  forward ;  because  he  did  not 
consider  it  to  be  of  a  size  proportioned  to  Mr,  Grey's  character,  and 
his  importance  in  that  assembly.  On  Lord  Hawkesbury  he  exhausted 
the  utmost  severity  of  animadversion.  "  This  day,"  exclaimed  he,  "  is 
the  first  on  which  the  minister  has  publicly  panegyrized  the  noble  lord's 
merits.  In  the  hour  of  contest,  his  name  was  studiously  concealed. 
But  I  deny  his  title  to  applause.  If  we  except  those  parts  of  his  con- 
duct which  he  himself  has  uniformly  disclaimed  and  disavowed,  but 
which  we  know  to  be  true,  his  public  life  exhibits  as  few  acts  of  meri- 
torious service  as  any  individual  throughout  the  king's  dominions." 
This  censure  has  always  appeared  to  me  severe ;  for,  though  we  may 
readily  admit  that  Jenkinson's  talents  alone,  if  they  had  been  unaided 
by  Lord  Bute's  patronage,  and  subsequently  by  royal  favour,  would  not 
probably  have  elevated  him  to  the  British  peerage ;  and  though  he  was, 
during  many  years,  one  of  the  most  unpopular  or  obnoxious  subjects 
in  either  house  of  parliament ;  yet  his  extensive  information,  applicatioii 
to  business,  deep  knowledge  of  commercial  affairs,  and  laborious 
researches  on  every  topic  connected  with  national  wealth  or  revenue, 
placed  him  very  high  in  the  list  of  practical  statesmen.  Eden,  who 
possessed  similar  endowments,  and  who  was  only  a  baronet's  younger 
son,  yet  made  his  way  up  to  the  house  of  peers,  as  well  as  Jenkinson. 
Grey's  motion^  which  rather  implied  than  expressed  a  censure  on 
administration  for  not  having  reformed  the  abuses  in  the  post-office, 
was  extinguished  without  coming  to  a  division.  The  whole  inquiry 
manifested  more  spleen,  if  not  enmity,  than  it  exhibited  any  real 
ground  of  accusation ;  and  Grey's  eloquence  excited  greater  admiration, 
than  either  his  display  of  judgment,  or  command  of  temper. 

21*/ — 24th  May. — The  rrince  of  Wales's  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, which,  when  first  agitated,  had  occasioned  so  much  acrimonious 
discussion,  terminated  with  an  expression  of  general  consent,  amidst 
testimonies  of  universal  satisfaction.     Not  an  allusion  was  made  either 
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by  RoIIe,  or  from  any^otber  quarter,  to  tho  lady  who  formed  tlie  object 
of  his  attachment.  A  royal  message  having  been  sent,  expressive  of 
his  majesty's  very  great  concern  at  the  debt  incurred  by  his  son,  of 
which  the  particulars  were  laid  on  the  table ;  a  most  loyal  address  fol- 
lowed, without  a  dissentient  voice.  Pitt  alune  spoke,  neither  Fox  nor 
Sheridan  uttering  a  word.  His  royal  highness  consented  to  adopt  a 
system  of  payment  which,  it  was  asserted,  would  effectually  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  new  incumbrances.  The  minister,  on  his  part, 
expressed  a  confident  hope  that  no  severe  scrutiny  would  be  made  into 
the  nature  of  the  account  presented,  ^^  as  the  circumstance  itself  could 
never  occur  a  second  time.''  Finally,  the  kine  consented  and  directed 
that  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  should  be  paid  to  the  heir-apparent,  in 
addition  to  his  preceding  allowance  of  fifty  thousand  pounds.  But  as 
this  augmentation  of  income,  though  it  might  enable  him  to  subsist 
without  incurring  new  debts,  could  not  possibly  dischargee  those  already 
contracted,  two  sums  were  voted  for  the  express  purpose.  The  first, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  pounds,  was  destined 
to  pay  the  prince's  numerous  creditors.  Twenty  thousand  pounds 
were  ordered  to  be  issued  on  account  of  the  works  carrying  on  at 
Carlton-house ;  the  architectural  embellishments  of  which  edifice,  it  was 
understood,  would  swallow  up  more  than  double  that  sum  before  they 
could  be  completed. 

Ample  as  the  aggregate  donation  might  be  considered,  it  was  not  in 
any  degree  commensurate  with  the  prince's  wants,  nor  did  it  satisfy  the 
expectations  of  his  adherents.  They  wished  to  procure  for  him  a  much 
larger  income  from  parliament  Four  years  earlier,  in  1783,  when 
Fox  filled  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare, 
speaking  from  the  treasury  bench  officially,  that  he  would  have  made 
the  annual  allowance  to  the  heir-apparent  one  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
if  his  majesty  would  have  consented.     The  relief  extended  to  the 

frince  on  the  present  occasion  produced  in  fact  no  permanent  benefit 
lis  royal  highness  resumed  indeed,  for  a  time,  his  household,  and  offi- 
cers of  state :  but,  as  no  system  or  principles  of  economy  pervaded  his 
general  mode  of  life,  while  his  embarrassments  rapidly  accumulated, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  interposition  and  aid  of  parliament 
became  again  necessary  (notwithstanding  the  minister's  assurances  to 
the  contrary)  for  his  extrication. 

Among  the  persons  of  high  rank  whom  the  Prince  of  Wales  distin- 
guished by  his  particular  intimacy  at  this  period,  and  in  whose  society 
he  passed  many  of  his  hours,  may  be  enumerated  my  friends  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Clermont  They  were  both  in  the  decline  of  life.  I 
have  scarcely  ever  known  a  man  more  fitted  for  a  companion  of  kings 
and  queens,  than  was  Lord  Clermont  Nature  had  formed  his  person 
in  an  elegant  mould,  uniting  delicacy  of  configuration  with  the  utmost 
bodily  activity,  the  soundest  constitution,  and  uninterrupted  health. 
yiThcn  he  was  near  sixty-five,  while  on  a  shooting  party, — I  think,  in 
Norfolk, — the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  one  of  the  company,  had  the 
misfortune  to  wound  him  with  small  shot,  in  several  places.  Lord 
Clermont  suffered,  however,  only  a  short  temporary  confinement  ia 
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eonsequence  of  the  accident  His  royal  highness^  not  long  afterwards, 
made  him  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber.  His  manners,  easy,  quiet, 
calm,  yet  lively  and  ingratiating,  never  varied.  Endowed  with  great 
suavity  and  equality  of  temper,  possessing  a  very  ample  fortune,  almost 
a  stranger  to  bodily  indisptsition,  and  having  no  issue  male  or  female, 
he  enjoyed  every  hour  of  human  life.  Descended  from  a  branch  of 
the  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Foftescue,  he  had  been  successively 
raised  to  the  Irish  dignities  of  a  baron,  viscount,  and  earl.  Such  was 
his  passion  for  tht  turfy  tliat  when  menaced  by  his  father  to  be  disin- 
herited if  he  did  not  quit  Newmarket j  he  refused  ;  preferring  rather  to 
incur  the  severest  effects  of  paternal  indignation,  than  to  renounce  bis 
favourite  amusement  His  understanding  was  of  the  common  order; 
but,  though  his  whole  life  had  been  passed  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  or 
amons  jockeys,  yet  he  wanted  not  refinement ;  and  he  used  to  shelter 
himself  under  Horace's 

**  Sunt  qaos  curriciilo  pulverem  Olymptcam,'* 

when  justifying  his  ardour  for  races.  Having  mixed  in  the  highest 
circles  during  near  fifty  years,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent, he  had  collected  much  original,  as  well  as  cuTious  information. 

Inhabiting,  as  Lord  Clermont  did,  a  splendid  house  in  Berkeley- 
square  ;  maintaining  a  table  at  once  delicate  and  luxurious ;  choice  in 
the  selection  of  his  wines,  and  in  every  accompaniment  of  taste  or 
opulence ;  the  Prince  of  Wales  used  frequently  to  make  one  of  the 
number  of  his  guests.  He  enjoyed,  indeed,  the  privilege  of  sending 
at  his  pleasure  to  Lord  Clermont,  of  commanding  a  dinner,  and  naming 
the  persons  to  be  invited  of  both  sexes  : — a  permission,  of  which  his 
royal  highness  often  availed  himself.  Notwithstanding  so  close  a  con- 
nexion as  he  maintained  with  the  heir-apparent,  yet  few  noblemen 
were  better  received  at  St  James's ;  and  scarcely  any  were  detained  a 
longer  time  in  conversation  with  his  majesty,  whenever  he  appeared  at 
the  drawing  room.  Nor  was  he  less  acceptable  at  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles, where  he  and  Lady  Clermont  repaired  almost  every  year ;  and 
where  they  were  admitted  to  all  the  parties  made  by  the  Duchess  de 
Polignac,  for  the  amusement  of  the  queen.  The  very  title  of  Clermont y 
which  he  assumed  when  raised  to  the  peerage, — and  which  might  be 
esteemed  factitious,  as  no  such  place,  t  believe,  existed  in  Ireland, — 
assimilated  him  to  the  blood  royal  of  France ;  a  younger  branch  of  the 
illustrious  line  of  C!ond6  having  been  denominated  Comiea  de  Cler- 
mont, Probably  he  was  not  oblivious  of  this  fact^  in  his  selection  of 
the  title. 

When  about  eighty-four,  he  breathed  his  last,  in  September  1806,  at 
Brighthelmstone,  scarcely  a  fortnight  after  Charles  Fox  expired  at 
Chiswick.  They  always  lived  much  together,  especially  during  the 
autumnal  season ;  as  Fox  usually  visited  Norfolk,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
amusement  of  shooting,  among  his  friends.  Lord  Clermont  possessed 
a  seat  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  same  purpose.  I  well 
remember  an  extraordinary  bet  which  he  made  with  Fox  and  Lord 
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Foley,  for  9  hundred  guineas;  namely,  that  he  would  find  a  heifer 
which  shoufd  eat  twenty  stone  of  turnips  in  twenty-four  hours.  He 
won  the  wagen  I  said  that  he  breathed  his  last  at  eighty-four;  an 
expression  peculiarly  fitted  to  express  the  mode  of  his  death : — fot  iie 
was  carried  off  by  no  specific  disease,  noripuffered  any  pain,  unless  it 
were  intellectual.  An  augmenting  weakness  and  extenuation,  which 
left  undiminished  all  his  fiiculties,  senses,  and  powers  of  conTcrsation, 
gently  conveyed,  or  rather,  wafted  him  out  of  life.  I  was  accustomed 
very  frequently  to  dine  with  him,  in  a  small  society  of  select  friends^ 
till  within  five  or  six  weeks  of  his  decease;  and,  though  then  evidently 
wasting  away,  yet  at  table  he  soon  became  animated.  Even  his  memory 
remaiiiiid  fresh,  and  he  bore  no  resemblance  to  Swift's  Struldbrugs. 

The  Countess  of  Clermont  was  formed,  like  her  lord,  for  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  court  Endowed  with  no  superior  talents,  though  possessing 
a  cultivated  mind ;  her  manoera  subdued,  yet  exempt  from  servility ; 
with  an  agreeable  person,  but  destitute  of  beauty ;  uniting  consummate 
knowledge  of  the  world  to  constitutional  serenity  of  temper ;  she  dis- 
played almost  every  qualification  calculated  to  retain,  as  well  as  to 
acquire,  royal  favour.  The  Prince  of  Wales  professed  and  exhibited 
towards  her  a  species  of  filial  regard.  All  his  notes  addressed  to  her 
displayed  equal  affection  and  confidence.  As  Lady  Clermont  enjoyed 
90  distinguished  a  place  in  Marie  Antoinette's  esteem,  it  was  natural 
that  she  should  endeavour  to  transfuse  into  the  prince's  mind  feelings 
of  attachment  and  respect  for  the  French  queen,  similar  to  those  wiUi 
which  she  was  herself  imbued.  Making  dlowance  for  the  difierence 
of  sexes,  there  seemed  to  be  indeed  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  resem^ 
blance  between  their  dispositions.  Both  were  indiscreet,  unguarded, 
and  ardent  devotees  of  pleasure.  But  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  irritated 
at  her  successful  opposition  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the 
Count  d'Artois'  eldest  son,  had  already  prepossessed  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  her  disfavour.  He  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  her,  on  the 
duke's  report,  as  a  woman  of  licentious  life,  who  changed  her  lovers 
according  to  her  caprice.  She,  indignant  at  such  imputations,  which 
soon  reached  her,  expressed  herself  in  terms  the  most  contemptuous, 
respecting  the  heir-apparent ;  whom  she  characterized  as  a  voluptuary 
enslaved  by  his  appetites,  incapable  of  any  energetic  or  elevated  senti- 
ments. About  this  time.  Count  Fersen,  then  the  Swedish  envoy  at  the 
court  of  France,  who  was  well  known  to  be  highly  acceptable  to  Marie 
Antoinette,  visited  London ;  bringing  letters  of  introduction  from  the 
Dachess  de  Polignac,  to  many  persons  of  distinction  here,  and  in  par- 
ticular, for  Lady  Clermont  Desirous  to  show  him  the  utmost  attention, 
and  to  present  him  in  the  best  company,  soon  after  his  arrival  she  con- 
ducted him  in  her  own  carriage  to  Lady  William  Gordon's  assembly, 
in  Piccadilly,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  the  metropolis.  She 
had  scarcely  entered  the  room,  and  made  Count  Fersen  known  to  the 
prineipal  individuals  of  both  sexes,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
announced.  I  shall  recount  the  sequel  in  Lady  Clermont's  own  words 
to  me,  only  a  short  time  subsequent  to  the  fact 

^  His  royal  highness  took  no  notice  of  me  on  his  first  arrival ;  but  in 
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a  few  minutes  afterwards,  coining  up  to  me,  ^  Pray,  Lady  Clermont,' 
said  he, '  is  that  man  whom  I  see  here  Count  Fersen,  the  queen's  fa- 
vourite?'— The  gentleman,'  answered  I,  'to  whom  your  royal  highness 
alludes,  is  Count  Fersen ;  but,  so  far  from  being  a  favourite  of  the  queen, 
he  has  not  yet  been  prese|^d  at  court' — 'God  d — n  me!'  exclaimed 
he, '  you  don't  imagine  I  mean  my  mother?^ — ^  Sir,'  I  replied,  'when- 
ever you  are  pleased  to  use  the  word  queen  without  any  addition,  I 
shall  always  understand  it  to  mean  my  queen.  If  you  speak  of  any 
other  queen,  I  must  entreat  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  say  the 
queen  of  France,  or  of  Spain.'  The  prince  made  no  repiy ;  but,  after 
having  walked  once  or  twice  round  Count  Fersen,  returning  to  me, 
'  He's  certainly  a  very  handsome  fellow,'  observed  he.  '  Shi5  I  have 
the  honour,  sir,'  said  I, '  to  present  him  to  you  ?'  He  instantly  turned 
on  his  heel,  without  giving  me  any  answer ;  and  I  soon  afterwards 
quitted  Lady  William  Gordon's  house,  carrying  Count  Fersen  with 
me.  We  drove  to  Mrs.  St  John's,  only  a  few  doors  distant,  who  had 
likewise  a  large  party  on  that  evening.  When  I  had  introduced  him 
to  various  persons  there,  I  said  to  him, '  Count  Fersen,  I  am  an  old 
woman,  and  infirm,  who  always  go  home  to  bed  at  eleven.  You  will, 
I  hope,  amuse  yourself.  Good  night'  Having  thus  done  the  honours 
as  well  as  I  could,  to  a  stranger  who  had  been  so  highly  recommended 
to  me,  I  withdrew  into  the  antichamber,  and  sat  down  alone  in  a  cor- 
ner, waiting  for  my  carriage.  While  there,  the  prince  came  in ;  and  I 
naturally  expected,  after  his  recent  behaviour,  that  he  would  rather 
avoid  than  accost  me.  On  the  contrary,  advancing  up  to  me, '  What 
are  you  doing  here.  Lady  Clermont?'  asked  he. — 'I  am  waiting  for 
my  coach,  sir,'  said  I, '  in  order  to  go  home.'—'  Then,'  replied  he, '  I 
will  put  you  into  it,  and  give  you  my  arm  down  the  stairs.' — ^  For 
heaven's  sake,  sir,'  I  exclaimed,  'don't  attempt  it!  I  am  old,  very 
lame,  and  my  sight  is  imperfect  The  consequence  of  your  offering 
me  your  arm  will  be,  that  in  my  anxiety  not  to  detain  your  royal  high- 
ness, I  shall  hurry  down,  and  probably  tumble  from  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case to  the  foot' — ^' Very  likely,'  answered  he;  'but,  if  you  tumble,  I 
shall  tumble  with  you.  Be  assured,  however,  that  I  will  have  the  plea- 
sure of  assisting  you,  and  placing  you  safely  in  your  carriage.'  I  saw 
that  he  was  determined  to  repair  the  rudeness  with  which  he  had 
treated  me  at  Lady  William  Gordon's,  and  I  therefore  acquiesced.  He 
remained  with  me  till  the  coach  was  announced,  conversed  most  agree- 
ably on  various  topics,  and  as  he  took  care  of  me  down  the  stairs,  en- 
joined me  at  every  step  not  to  hurry  myself.  Nor  did  he  quit  me 
when  seated  in  the  carriage^  remaining  uncovered  on  the  steps  of 
the  house  till  it  drove  off  from  the  door."  I  have  recounted  thia 
anecdote  at  more  length  than  it  may  seem  to  merit,  because  trifling, 
as  are  the  circumstances  which  compose  it,  they  prove  how  gracefully 
the  Prince  of  Wales  could  redeem  an  error.  Louis^  the  Fourteenth 
himself  was  not  his  superior  in  all  the  ext^nal  attributes  of  a  king  that 
depend  on  manner ;  though  in  personal  majesty,  and  the  fine  bodily 
proportions  which  constitute  manly  disnity  of  form,  the  prince  could 
sustain  no  competition  with  the  son  of  Anne  of  Austria. 
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28tA  May. — I  have  already  stated  that  Burke  brought  up,  towards 
the  middle  of  May,  a  new  article  of  impeachment  against  Hastings,  de- 
nominated ^^  Misdemeanors  in  Oude/'  Before  the  session  closed,  he 
re^produced  this  charge,  multiplied  by  the  committee  into  twelve  sepa- 
rate heads  of  accusation.  The  house  was  al^gether  ignorant  of  their 
nature  or  import  They  were  nevertheless  immediately  adopted,  with- 
out discussion  of  any  kind.  Major  Scott  did  not,  however,  allow  them 
to  pass  without  a  severe,  though  ineffectual  animadversion.  '^  I  will 
venture  to  assert,'^  said  he,  '^  ^at  not  ten  members  of  this  assembly 
have  read  the  articles,  as  they  were  not  printed  before  the  hour  of  one 
on  the  present  day.  We  are,  therefore,  now  about  to  proceed  to  the 
most  solemn  judicial  act  which  we  can  execute,  without  knowing  one 
word  about  the  matter.  If  gentlemen  would  only  peruse  these  charges, 
they  never  could  declare  seriously  at  the  bar  of  the  other  house, 
that  they,  in  behalf  of  themselves,  and  of  the  commons  of  England, 
present  such  trash  as  articles  of  impeachment  I  am  told  that  I  ought  to 
have  made  my  opposition  three  days  ago,  when  these  charges  were  vir- 
tually, though  not  formally  voted :  but  if  so,  what,  in  heaven's  name, 
did  we  mean  by  ordering  them  to  be  printed !  I  have  performed  my 
duty,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  exposing  so  disgraceful  a  proceeding.  Since, 
however,  it  is  thought  consistent  with  our  dignity  thus  to  proceed,  I 
will  not  divide  the  house  upon  it^^  This  appeal  produced  no  effect 
Neither  Pitt  nor  Burke  made  any  reply,  and  the  charges  were  unani- 
mously adopted.  Two  days  afterwards,  on  the  30th  of  May,  the  pro- 
rogation of  parliament  took  place ;  his  majesty  noticing  with  sentiments 
of  deep  concern,  in  his  speech  on  the  occasion,  the  dissensions  which 
unhappily  prevailed  among  the  states  of  the  Dutch  United  Provinces. 
They  were  indeed  of  the  most  alarming  description,  threatening,  among 
other  calamitous  consequences,  the  immediate  subversion  of  the  treaty 
of  commerce  recently  concluded  between  France  and  England.  < 

October. — In  the  autumn  died,  at  Dublin,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,not  having  attained  the  age  of  thirty-four.  Though 
he  neither  displayed  any  eminent  talents  or  virtues,  yet  various  circum- 
stances conduced  to  give  him  political  importance  at  this  period  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  Third,  or  more  properly,  of  Pitt's  administration. 
His  father,  the  celebrated  Marquis  of  Granby,  notwithstanding  the  attack 
made  on  him  by  t/umt/^,and  the  greater  misfortune  which  he  underwent 
of  being  defended  by  Sir  William  Draperfrteft  behind  him  a  name  dear 
to  Englishmen.  His  courage,  the  affability  of  his  manners,  the  hospi- 
talities of  his  table,  and  the  generosity  of  his  disposition,  justly  acquired 
him  universal  popularity.  To  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Pitt  had  owed  his 
first  entrance  into  the  house  of  commons ;  and  from  attachment  to  the 
new  minister,  whom  he  had  conduced  to  elevate,  more  than  from  incli- 
nation, it  was  supposed  that  he  accepted  the  government  of  Ireland,  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1 784.  Never  was  viceroy  more  formed  to  con- 
ciliate affection  throughout  that  convivial  kingdom !  Splendid  in  his 
establishment,  his  table  presented  every  delicacy  which  luxury  could 
accumulate  or  display.  Vessels  laden  with  fruit,  and  oth^r  expensive 
productions  of  England,  came  over  by  his  direction  weekly  to  Dublin^ 
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during  the  whole  period  of  his  yiceroyalty.  He  participaied  largely 
in  the  festivities  which  he  encouraged ;  and,  like  the  younger  Cyrus  in 
antiquity,  who,  when  writing  to  the  S^rtans,  boasted  his  ability  to 
swallow  more  wine  without  being  intoxicated,  than  his  elder  brother 
could  do,  the  duke  might  have  challenged  a  similar  superiority  over 
most  of  his  guests. 

Play,  which  divided  with  wine  his  evenings,  had  impaired  his  ample 
fortune,  previous  to  his  visiting  Ireland.  Nor,  though  united  by  mar- 
riage to  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  England,  was  he  insensible  to  the 
seductions  of  beauty  in  others.  A  syi-en  of  that  period,  the  magic  of 
whose  voice  was  at  least  equalled  by  her  personal  attractions, — I  mean 
Mrs.  Billington, — ^held  him  for  some  time  in  her  chains.  EiKpeases  of 
various  kinds  precipitated  his  end.     A  short  time  before  his  decease,  he 

auitted  Dublin,  in  order  to  make  a  progress  through  various  parts  of 
le  island,  being  entertained  on  his  way  at  the  seats  of  die  nobility  and 
gentry.  During  the  course  of  this  tour,  he  invariably  began  the  day 
by  eating  at  breakfast  six  or  seven  turkey's  eggs,  as  an  accompaniment 
to  tea  or  coffee.  He  then  rode  forty,  and  sometimes  fifty  miles;  dined 
at  six  or  at  seven  o'clock,  after  which  he  drank  very  freely ;  and  con- 
cluded by  sitting  up  to  a  late  hour,  always  supping  before  he  retired  to 
rest  On  his  return  to  Dublin  he  was  seized,  as  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated, with  a  fever  of  so  violent  a  nature  as  to  bafSe  all  medical  skill. 
The  Duchess  of  Rutland,  whose  health  was  likewise  considerably  im- 
paired by  Jthe  dissipation  of  a  winter  passed  in  the  Irish  capital,  had 
visited  England  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  Warren,  then  the  most 
eminent  physician  in  London.  While  living  in  great  seclusion  at  her 
mother  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Beaufort's  house,  in  Berkeley  square, 
intelligence  arrived  of  the  duke  her  husband's  dangerous,  if  not  despe- 
rate, situation.  She  immediately  prepared  to  join  him,  and  Warren  ac- 
tually set  out  for  the  purpose.  But,  before  he  could  reach  Bangor,  on 
his  way  to  Holyhead,  he  received  information  that  the  duke  was  no 
more ;  his  blood  having  become  so  highly  inflamed,  as  to  render  inef- 
fectual all  the  remedies  administered  for  his  relief. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  who  had  already  filled  the  office  of  lord- 
lieutenant  under  the  Earl  of  Sbelbume's  administration,  was  acain 
selected  for  the  same  employment  He  possessed  far  superior  ability, 
as  well  as  greater  application  to  business,  than  his  predecessor  ;  bi;^  these 
qualities  formed  no  compenAition  for  the  festivities  to  which  the  Irish 
had  been  accustomed  under  their  late  ruler.  Temperance  invariably 
presided  at  the  repasts  of  the  marquis.  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  whose  diplo- 
matic talents  had  been  employed  at  Paris  during  the  negotiations  which 
f)receded  the  peace  of  1783,  replaced  Mr.  Orde,  as  secretary  for  Ire- 
and.  Like  Orde,  Fitzherbert  has  attained  the  British  peerage  ;  an  ele- 
vation which  he  has  reached  less  by  eminent  ability  or  distinguished 
services  while  resident  as  minister  at  Petersburgh,  or  at  Madrid,  than 
in  consequence  of  his  consummate  prudence,  accompanied  with  cautious, 
guarded,  quiet,  polished  manners.  These  qualities  have  associated  him 
to  the  private  hours  and  recreations  of  Buckingham  House.  Scarcely 
any  individual  about  court  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  admit- 
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ted  to  such  habits  of  intimate  communication  with  the  king  and  queeni 
as  Lord  St.  Helen's.  Even  down  to  the  month  of  May  1818,  when 
her  late  majesty's  augmenting  maladies  incapacitated  her  for  any  longer 
receiving  a  numerous  company,  he  never  failed  to  form  one  of  her 
select  evening  party.  1  have  always  inclined  to  consider  Lord  St. 
Helen's  as  superior  in  intellect  to  any  of  the  chosen  few  constantly 
received  at  the  queen's  house,  or  at  Windsor.  The  late  Earl  of  Cardi- 
gan, the  present  Earl  of  Arrati,  Lord  Henley,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Stan- 
hope, who  participated  the  distinction,  could  enter  into  no  competition 
with  him.  Lord  Walsingham  might  indeed  be  regarded  as  his  equal 
in  mental  endowments,  and  of  manners  alike  subdued.  The  persons 
whom  I  have  enumerated  were  among  the  principal  courtiers  admitted 
to  the  card-table  of  Charlotte  of  Mechlenburg.  Similar  qualifications 
recommended  the  ladies  who  enjoyed  that  distinction.  At  their  head 
might  be  placed  Mrs.  Howe,  who,  when  near  fourscore,  obeyed  the 
summons  with  the  alacrity  of  youth,  on  the  very  shortest  notice.  She 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  expressing  her  opinion  without  reserve,  and 
was  always  treated  by  the  king  with  extraordinary  familiarity  ;  more, 
indeed,  as  a  relative,  than  as  a  common  visitant  Mrs.  Howe,  who  was 
a  grand-daughter  of  George  the  First,  continued  to  wear  the  female 
costume  of  his  reign,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  her 
figure,  cast  in  a  Westphalian  mould,  ba£9ed  all  description. 

I  return  to  the  Duke,  or  rather,  to  the  Duchess  of  Rutland.  It  is 
not  sufficient  merely  to  say  that  she  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
the  kingdom,  of  high  rank.  Her  person,  in  symmetry,  elegance,  and 
dignity,  outstripped  all  rivality.  Grace  itself  formed  her  limbs,  and 
accompanied  her  movements.  She  was  tall,  of  a  just  height ;  slender, 
yet  by  no  means  thin  ;  combining  in  her  figure  the  variety  of  points 
that  Apelles  is  supposed  to  have  sought  throughout  Greece.  I  have 
conversed  with  a  lady  who  had  seen  her,  not  indeed  in  the  state  that 
Paris  beheld  the  goddesses  on  Mount  Ida  ;  but  so  much  undressed,  that 
the  description  reminded  me  of  Thomson's  Musidora.  She  assured 
me  that  no  words  could  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  Lady  Mary  Som- 
erset's formation  : — for  it  happened  previous  to  her  marriage.  Her 
features  were  noble,  yet  delicate  ;  and  the  Plantacenets  could  not  have 
been  represented  by  a  more  faultless  sample  of  lemale  loveliness.  In 
this  description  there  is  neither  partiality,  nor  exaggeration.  In  truth, 
I  never  contemplated  her  except  as  an  endianting  statue,  formed  to  ex- 
cite admiration,  rather  than  to  awaken  love  ;  this  superb  production  of 
nature  not  being  lighted  up  by  corresponding  mental  attractions. — 
She  wanted  the  smiles,  the  amenity,  the  animation,  the  intelligence,  the 
sweetness  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  She  equally  wanted  the 
irresistible  seduction  and  fascination  of  the  Countess  of  Jersey.  A 
woman  of  such  pre-eminent  charms,  married  to  a  man  whose  affections 
and  time  she  divided  with  three  rivals, — wine,  play,  and  women, — 
could  not,  however,  want  admirers.  They  sprang  up,  as  Pope  says  of 
Lady  Mary  Wortley,  wherever  she  turned  her  eyes.  The  duke  took 
umbrage  at  it  occasionally,  notwithstanding  his  constitutional  afuithy  ; 
and  her  coquetry  or  levity  had  produced  so  much  inquietude  in  his 

45 
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mind,  that  it  is  said  they  parted  on  terms  not  the  most  affectionate  when 
she  embarked  for  England.  Anxious  to  withdraw  him  from  the  com- 
pany with  whom  he  was  engaged  at  table,  on  a  certain  CTening  at  the 
Castle,  the  duchess  had  ventured  to  approach  the  window  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  tapped  at  it  with  her  fingers.  But  he  resented  the  interfer- 
ence in  the  same  manner  that  Northerton  does  the  affront  of  Tom  Jones. 
His  decease  operated,  however,  like  Captain  Blifil's,  in  the  same  novd, 
as  '^  an  infallible  recipe  for  recovering  the  lost  affections  of  a  wife." 
The  duchess,  after  a  period  of  grief  and  retirement,  reappeared  with  aug- 
mented attractions.  I  never  saw  her  more  beautiful  than  in  the  winter 
of  1 788.  Notwithstanding  the  power  of  her  charms,  and  the  number  of 
her  followers,  the  duchess  has  never  contracted  a  second  marriage  ;  and 
she  still  retains  nearly  as  much  beauty  as  Diana  de  Poitiers  did,  if  we 
may  believe  Brantome,  at  the  same  period  of  life. 

Whatever  sterility  pervades  our  internal  history,  during  the  long 
interval  which  elapsed  between  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  and  its 
meeting  again  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  is.  amply  compensated  by 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  transactions  thattook  place  in  the 
surrounding  Continental  states.  I  passed  part  of  the  autumn  in  Paris, 
where  the  utmost  effervescence,  not  unmixed  with  gloomy  apprehen- 
sions of  futurity,  began  already  to  diffuse  their  influence  over  society. 
Never,  perhaps,  at  any  period  of  the  French  history,  did  the  throne 
require  to  have  been  filled  by  a  prince  of  vigour  and  determination, 
more  than  in  1787.  Unhappily,  Louis  the  Sixteenth  wanted  those 
qualities  :  but,  while  Vergennes  survived,  the  defects  of  his  character 
were  concealed  from  view.  The  death  of  that  minister,  followed  as  it 
was  by  the  dismission  and  disgrace  of  Calonne,  plunged  the  crown  into 
embarrassments  of  the  most  complicated  nature.  The  Archbishop  of 
Toulouse  proved  himself  wholly  incapable  of  restoring  confidence,  or  of 
retrieving  the  disorder  in  the  finances  ;  and  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
openly  sustained  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  increased  the  public  confu- 
sion, by  pertinaciously  refusing  to  register  the  new  taxes.  Such  a  state 
of  affairs,  which  demanded  equal  wisdom  and  firmness  in  the  sovereign, 
was  rendered  more  critical  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time. 
The  seven  United  Provinces,  where  France  had  established  a  predom- 
inant influepce  on  the  ruins  of  the  stadtholder's  authority,  loudly  invoked 
the  protection  of  the  court  of  Versailles.  William  the  Fifth,  Prince  of 
Orange,  whose  incapacity  and  weaknesses  had  nearly  annihilated  the 
power  so  long  exercised  by  his  family  over  the  republic  of  Holland, 
looked  for  support  to  England  and  to  Prussia.  While  the  ereat  Fred- 
eric filled  the  throne  of  the  latter  kingdom^,  though  he  interfered  by  his 
good  offices,  and  even  by  his  remonstrances,  in  favour  of  the  stadtholder, 
yet  he  steadily  withheld  any  military  interference.  His  advanced  age 
and  infirmities,  the  faint  interest  which  he  felt  in  the  fortunes  of  his 
niece  the  Princess  of  Orange,  his  predilection  for  France,  and  his  en- 
strangement  from  Great  Britain,  whose  alliance  he  never  sooght, 
except  from  overruling  necessity,  during  his  whole  reign  ; — these 
motives  prevented  him  from  interposing  by  force  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  republican  party. 
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But  his  nephew,  Frederic  William  the  Second,  beheld  with  very 
different  emotions  the  insult  offered  to  his  sister,  who  was  arrested  in 
her  own  carriage,  by  a  party  of  Dutch  cavalry,  while  quietly  proceeding 
from  Nimeguen  to  the  Hague ;  detained  and  treated  with  great  personal 
ihdignity.     Having  concerted  with  the  English  ministers  his  plan  of 
operations,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  march  an  army  into  Holland^  under 
the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswic,  so  renowned  in  the  '^  seven 
years'  war,"  who  advanced  rapidly  towards  Amsterdam.    The  measure 
was  bold,  perhaps  rash.     Neither  Philip  the  Second,  nor  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  the  two  most  powerful  sovereigns  who  have  appeared  in 
modern  Europe,  if  we  except  Napoleon,  could  achieve  the  conquest  of 
that  province,  though  undertaken  by  each  with  an  overwhelming  force. 
Yet  Frederic  William  succeeded  in  the  attempt     If  Vei^nnes  had 
survived,  it  might  nevertheless  have  had  a  different  issue ;  and  Europe 
might  have  presented  another  history.     Louis  the  Sixteenth  wanted  not 
the  inclination  to  support  his  party,  with  all  the  power  of  the  French 
monarchy.     He  even  made  demonstrations  of  opposing  the  Prussians ; 
assembled  a  considerable  body  of  troops  on  the  frontier,  not  far  from 
Liege;  menaced  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  of  London  with  immediate 
interference,  if  they  did  not  desist ;  issued  orders  to  equip  a  fleet  at 
Brest,  as  Pitt  had  already  done  at  Portsmouth  ;  and  performed  every 
act  announcing  hostilitv^  except  actually  commencing  war.    But  the 
internal    weakness    and  financial   distress  of  France  prevented  the 
sword  from  being  unsheathed.    The  combined  powers  proceeded,  and 
the  Duke  of  Brunswic,  notwithstanding  all  the  impediments  presented 
by  the  nature  of  the  country,  as  well  as  by  the  resistance  of  the  inhabit- 
ants,  finally  entered  Amsterdam.     Holland  was  subdued,  the  stadt- 
faolder  replaced,  and  the  party  attached  to  the  house  of  Bourbon  over- 
turned ;  while  Louis,  unable  to  extend  assistance,  looked  on  with  reluc- 
tant acquiescence.     So  low  had  that  sovereign  sunk,  who,  not  five  years 
earlier,  had  almost  dictated  terms  of  peace  to  England,  after  dis- 
severing thirteen  colonies  from  the  British  empire,  and  compelling  the 
restitution  to  Spain  of  Minorca,  and  the  Floridas!     Pitt  rose  propor- 
tionately in  the  scale  of  European  estimation.     His  friends  already 
boasted,  rather  prematurely,  that  he  was  not  merely  a  great  minister  of 
finance ;  but,  like  his  father,  a  statesman  formed  to  wield,  and^o  direct 
with  decisive  skill,  the  national  energies  in  time  of  war.     jSven  his 
enemies  were  silent,  or  joined  the  generel  applause.     Such  were  the 
fortunate,  though  temporary,  results  of  the  Prussian  invasion  of  Hol- 
land ! 

Nor  did  the  Austrian  Low  Countries  exhibit,  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1787,  events  less  important  than  the  two  neighbouring  states. 
The  inhabitants  of  those  rich  maritime  provinces,  though  they  no  longer 
possessed  the  flourishing  manufactures,  nor  the  extensive  commerce, 
which  they  carried  on  under  the  Burgundian  princes,  more  than  three 
centuries  earlier;  yet  still  retained  an  enthusiastic  love  of  freedom. 
Having  been  ceded  by  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  of  Radstadt  to  the 
German  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria,  they  had  remained  nearly 
seventy  years  under  the  mild  control  of  the  Emperor  tJharles  the  Sixth, 
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and  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa.  Both  those  soTerei|ns  wisely  re- 
spected the  privileges  of  a  people  whose  geographical  position  in  Europe, 
and  whose  distance  from  the  seat  of  government,  enabled  them  not  only 
to  resist  any  act«uf  despotism,  but  to  invoke  the  aid  of  England,  or  of 
France,  against  oppression.  Unrestrained  by  considerations  which 
would  have  deterred  a  more  prudent  prince,  Joseph  the  Second  under- 
took to  coerce  the  Flemings,  and  to  extinguish  their  civil  liberties.  An 
attempt,  in  itself  so  unjust,  he  began  at  a  period  when  he  had  already 
connected  himself  by  the  closest  ties  of  policy  with  Catherine  the 
Second ;  when  he  had  accompanied  her  on  a  progress  to  the  Crimea, 
and  had  secretly  agreed,  in  concert  with  the  Russian  empress,  to  com- 
mence war  upon  the  Turks.  Joseph,  who  anticipated  the  conquest  of 
the  Ottoman  provinces  lying  on  the  Lower  Danube,  meditated  to  reduce 
into  a  similar  state  of  vassalage  his  subjects  of  Brabant  and  Qf  Flanders. 
Previous  to  her  decease,  his  mother  Maria  Theresa  had  entrusted  the 
administration  of  the  Netherlands,  after  the  death  of  Prince  Charles  of 
Lorrain,  to  her  favourite  daughter,  the  Archduchess  Christina ;  a  prin- 
cess who  to  great  personal  beauty  added  much  activity  of  character. 
With  her  was  joined  her  husband,  Duke  Albert  of  Saxony,  youngest  of 
the  sons  of  Augustus  the  Third,  King  of  Poland.  Under  their  tem- 
perate rule,  notwithstanding  the  innovations  of  various  kinds  made  by 
the  emperor  their  new  sovereign,  in  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  in  ciyil 
afiairs,  yet  down  to  the  close  of  1786  no  symptoms  of  insurrection 
manifested  themselves  throughout  the  Low  Countries. 

Joseph  (whose  whole  reign  of  more  than  nine  years  formed  a  per- 
petual series  of  rash  experiments ;  dictated  indeed,  we  must  admit,  in 
many  instances,  by  benevolent  or  enlarged  principles  of  action,  but 
tinctured  in  all  witJi  the  spirit  of  arbitrary  power,)  well  knew  that  his 
sister  and  Duke  Albert  would  not,  without  extreme  reluctance,  carry 
into  execution  his  violent  decrees.  He  therefore  made  choice  of  an- 
other instrument  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  individual  whom  he  selected, 
was  not  a  native  of  Germany,  but  an  Italian.  Count  Belgiojoso,  whom 
I  personally  knew,  possessed  many  qualities  which  might  justify  the 
emperor's  preference.  His  manners  were  noble,  his  talents  considera- 
ble ;  and  though  he  loved  pleasure,  he  could  devote  himself  to  business. 
A  Milai^se  by  birth,  he  would  probably  have  governed  that  beautiful 
province,  if  it  had  been  committed  to  him,  equally  for  the  benefit  of  his 
sovereign,  and  of  the  people  subjected  to  his  authority.  But  Belgiojoso 
was  misplaced  at  Brussels.  His  residence  of  several  years  in  England, 
while  Austrian  envoy  at  the  court  of  London,  had  not  impressed  him 
with  ideas  favourable  to  liberty.  On  the  contrary,  he  appeared  to  have 
imbibed  from  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots  in  1780,  which  scenes  of 
outrage  he  witnessed,  a  strone  prejudice  against  popular  rights.  As 
early  as  1784,  Joseph  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  first  minister  of  the 
Low  Countries;  but  without  recalling  the  Archduchess  and  Duke 
Albert;  whom,  more  in  compliance  with  his  mother  Maria  Theresa's 
last  injunctions,  than  either  from  a£fection  or  inclination,  he  still  allowed 
to  retain  their  situations.  The  supreme  power  did  not  the  less  remde 
exclusively  in  Belgiojoso ; — ^a  fact  of  which  the  Flemings  were  well 
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apprised.  Under  his  administration,  every  measure  of  which  emanated 
from  Vienna,  their  affections  were  alienated,  all  their  national  prejudices 
shocked,  their  most  ancient  customs  abolished  by  edict ;  and  the  politi- 
cal constitution,  to  maintain  which  inviolate  Joseph  had  sworn  at  his 
accession,  was  treated  with  disregard.  Nor  were  instances  of  military 
violence  wanting,  which,  though  they  might  have  inspired  subiRission 
in  Transylvania,  or  in  Croatia,  were  calculated  to  excite  indignation  and 
resistance  among  the  Flemings.  Such  was  the  position  of  affairs,  when 
Joseph,  returning  from  Cherson,  prepared  to  commence  military  opera- 
tions against  the  Ottoman  Porte.  ^ 

Scarcely  had  he  reached  the  Austrian  capital,  early  in  Jtdy,  when  in- 
telligence arrived,  announcing  that  the  states  of  Brabant,  Flanders,  and 
Haynault,  incensed  at  the  infraction  of  their  charters,  had  suspended  by 
their  own  jiuthority  all  his  arbitrary  edicts;  had  refused  to  grant  any 
subsidies,  until  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained  were  redressed ; 
and  had  virtually  set  the  imperial  power  at  defiance.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  Joseph  would  instantly  have  marched  an  army  into  the 
Low  Countries,  if  he  had  not  been  withheld  by  the  engagements  con- 
tracted with  his  ally  the  Empress  of  Russia,  to  attack  the  Turks.  Thus 
fettered,  he  thought  proper  to  restrain,  and  to  postpone  his  resentment 
Having  recalled  the  Archduchess  and  Duke  Albert  he  likewise  ordered 
Belgiojoso  to  rejuir  to  Vienna.  Finally,  yielding  to  the  urgency  of  the 
occasion,  he  submitted  to  accept  the  assurances  of  duty  and  loyalty 
made  by  the  deputies  of  the  Flemish  states ;  professed  a  disposition  to 
restore  all  the  rights  of  their  violated  constitution ;  and,  as  the  best  proof 
of  his  sincerity,  removed  Belgiojoso  from  his  employment 

Count  Trautmansdorff,  a  German,  and  a  man  acceptable  from  the 
moderation  of  his  character,  replaced  him  as  minister  of  the  Netherlands. 
But  act9#>f  grace  evidently  extorted,  and  which  under  more  favourable 
circumstances  might  be  revoked,  did  not  induce  the  insurgents  to  dis- 
arm, or  to  confide  in  the  imperial  professions.  Without  withdrawing 
their  allegiance,  they  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  resist  oppression ; 
while  Joseph  plunging  into  a  war  with  the  Turks,  which  covered  Jbis 
arms  with  dishonour,  reserved  his  veneeance  for  a  more  propitious 
moment  That  moment  never  arrived.  His  turbulent,  ambitious 
career,  productive  of  incalculable  injury  to  the  house  of  Austria,  already 
verged  towards  its  termination.  Happily,  the  conciliating,  judicious 
conduct  of  his  brother  and  successor,  Leopold,  pacified  the  discontents 
of  the  Flemings,  and  restored  order  throughout  the  Low  Countries. 
Those  who  know  that  history  offers  a  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same 
events  under  new  names,  will  be  struck  with  the  similarity  of  conduct 
between  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  and  Joseph  the  Second  of  Austria. 
The  same  despotic,  tyrannical  intentions  actuated  both  princes  towards 
their  Flemish  subjects ;  but  Joseph^s  principles  were  checked  by  the 
spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  nor  was  he,  like  Philip,  a  merciless 
bigot  Margaret  of  Parma,  governess  of  the  Netherlands  under  the 
Spanish  sovereign,  seems  to  reappear  in  the  Archduchess  Christina;  as 
Cardinal  Granvelle,  Philip's  minister,  revives  in  Count  Belgiojoso.  So 
accurate  is  the  resemblance  between  the  two  periods.     If  Joseph's 
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power  and  revenues  had  equalled  those  of  Philip,  or  if  bis  life  and  reign 
had  been  as  long  protracted,  we  should  probably  have  witnessed  as 
severe  and  sanguinary  a  conflict  in  our  own  time,  between  the  Austrian 
emperor  and  his  revolted  people  in  Flanders,  as  took  place  two  hundred 
years  earlier,  under  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  the  Prince  of  Parma. 

27 fh  November. — Never  had  George  the  Third,  during  the  course 
of  seven-and-twenty  years,  met  his  parliament  under  circumstances  so 
auspicious,  as  towards  the  end  of  November,  1787!  The  popularity 
which  attended  his  accession  had  speedily  become  obscured  in  conse- 
quence (^his  unfortunate  partiality  to  Lord  Bute,  followed  by  the  dis- 
mbsion  of  Mr.  Pitt  from  his  councils.  It  underwent  a  still  more  severe 
eclipse  at  the  peace  of  1763,  when,  from  causes  that  remain  yet  unex- 
plained,— ^for  it  is  impossible  to  solve  the  problem  by  attributing  it 
merely  to  ministerial  incapacity, — ^the  most  valuable  acquuutions  of  a 
victorious  war  were  restored  to  a  vanquished  enemy.  Wilkes  and 
Junius  successively  attacked  his  measures,  and  laid  bare  the  infirmities 
of  his  character,  or  the  errors  of  his  government  By  the  convention 
made  with  Spain  in  1770,  though  we  maintained  possession  of  the  ob- 
ject in  dispute,  the  Falkland  Islands ;  yet  the  national  honour  suffered 
from  the  arrogance  and  insolent  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Madrid. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  American  contest,  his  majesty  never 
opened  a  session  without  the  painful  necessity  of  discjbsing  some  defeat 
capitulation,  or  disgrace.  Even  from  the  peace  m  1783,  however 
meritorious,  as  I  now  think,  Lord  Shelburne  may  be  esteemed  for  hav- 
ing negotiated  that  treaty,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  our  situation ; 
yet  the  sovereign  could  not  derive  any  source  of  pride,  or  of  exultation. 
But  he  could  say  to  his  parliament  on  the  present  occasion, ''  I  have  ef- 
faced the  faults  and  calamities  of  my  past  reign.  If  I  have  lost  thirteen 
colonieH,  I  have  humbled  the  power  by  whose  aid  they  wei%  emanci- 
pated ;  and  I  have  effected  it  without  drawing  the  sword.  England, 
which  at  the  close  of  1782  was  reduced  to  solicit  peace  at  Paris,  has  ' 
now  resumed  her  rank  among  the  European  nations.  I  have,  with  the 
aid  of  Prussia,  restored  my  ally  the  stadtholder  to  his  ancient  place  at 
the  head  of  the  Dutch  republic  France,  which  so  lately  acted  as  the 
arbitcess  of  events,  torn  b^  intestine  dissentions,  distressed  in  her 
finances,  destitute  of  able  mmisters  to  direct  her  councils,  has  been  re^ 
duced  to  witness  my  triumph,  and  her  own  humiliation.  Contemplating 
these  vicissitudes,  and  ever  looking  to  the  Divinity  for  support,  I  may 
exclaim. 


— —  ^  Valet  ima  summis 
Mutare,  et  insigrnia  adtenuat  Detu^ 
Obscttra  piomens.'  " 


Obscttra  piomens. 

Such  in  fact,  if  reduced  to  parliamentary  language,  was  the  speech 
delivered  at  the  commencement  of  the  session.  His  majesty,  with  dig- 
nity, but  void  of  any  offensive  expressions,  recapitulated  the  leading 
facts  which  had  just  taken  place  in  Holland ;  the  insult  offered  to  the 
Princess  of  Orange;  his  own  co-operation  with  Frederic  William;  the 
menaces  used  by  France;  the  rapid  success  that  attended  the  Prussian 
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troops;  finally 9  the  mutual  explanations  between  the  courts  of  St. 
James's  and  of  Versailles^  followed  bj  disarming  their  respective  fleets. 
Pitt  selected  to  move  the  address  an' individual  who  has  smce  filled  va- 
rious high  situations  in  the  state,  and  who  at  this  hour  occupies  the 
eminent  post  of  lord  president  of  the  council.  I  mean,  Mr.  Ryder, 
now  Earl  of  Harrowby.  He  was  then  scarcely  twenty-five ;  iHit  his 
early  display  of  talents  justified  the  minister's  preference.  A  delicate 
constitution,  precarious  health,  and  an  irritable  frame  of  mind,  have 
nevestheless  operated  throughout  life  to  prevent  his  being  long  employ- 
ed in  those  laborious  offices  of  government  which  demand  |evere  or 
unremitting  exertion.  It  required  no  extraordinary  eloqfftnce  or  in- 
genuity to  justify  measures  which  had  been  crowned  with  so  triumph- 
ant a  result  Mr.  Ryder,  with  becoming  brevity,  stated  them  to  the 
house.  Fox,  who  rose  soon  afterwards,  admitted* all  their  force;  con- 
curred in  approving  the  principle  which  dictated  our  late  interference 
in  Continental  afiairs;  claimed  for  himself  the  merit  of  having  early 
adopted  it,  as  the  uniform  guide  of  his  own  political  conduct,  finally  de-^ 
elarmg  that  the  substance  of  the  address  met  with  his  sincere  concur- 
rence. While,  however,  he  thus  candidly  recognized  the  minister's 
general  merit  in  the  late  transactions,  he  did  not  the  less  repeat  his  own 
uniform  denunciation  of  the  perfidy  displayed  by  France,  in  all  her  ne- 
gotiations with  fQ||ign  states.  The  address  was  carried  without  a  dis- 
sentient voice.    " 

Pitt  had  attained  at  this  time  to  an  almost  unexampled  height  of 
ministerial  favour  and  popularity :  but  he  did  not  remain  many  years 
in  that  elevation.  Heavy  clouds  soon  began  to  collect  round  him ;  and 
thoughthey  frequently  seemed  to  disperse,  yet  they  perpetually  gathered 
anew,  ultimately  enveloping  him  in  a  dark  shade,  and  accompanying  him 
with  aggi^vated  gloom,  to  the  termination  of  his  existence.  I  know 
from  persons  who  had  most  frequent  access  to  his  private  hours,  that 
"after  1793,  down  to  his  decease  in  January  1806,  he  scarcely  enjoyed 
any  settled  tranquillity  of  mind,  either  in  or  out  of  office.  Devoured 
by  ambition,  accustomed  to  dictate  his  wUl  to  parliament,  and  habit- 
uated to  power  ever  since  he  had  attained  to  manhood;  incapable 
of  finding  consolation  for  the  loss  of  public  employment,  either  in  mar- 
riage, or  in  literary  researches,  or  in  cultivating  his  Kentish  farm,  or  in 
drilling  refractory  Cinque  Port  Volunteers:  embarrassed  in  his  pecu- 
niary circumstances,  and  contemplating  his  country  engaged  in  a  war 
which  threatened  to  involve  the  finances,  the  credit  and  even  the  inde- 
pendence of  Great  Britain,  in  final  subversion ; — ^the  concluding  thirteen 
years  of  Pitt's  wonderful  career  present  a  subject  of  painful  contempla- 
tion. Fox^  if  he  had  enjoyed  a  moderate  independence,  either  heredi- 
tary or  acquired,  would  unquestionably  have  formed  an  object  of  com- 
parative envy.  Inured  to  the  privations  inflicted  by  his  acts  of  early 
imprudence,  which  had  made  him  acquainted  with  adversity  and  pover- 
ty ;  having  scarcely  tasted,  throughout  his  whole  life,  of  political  power ; 
and  emulous  of  attaining  historical  fame,  if  he  could  not  reach  ministe- 
rial eminence ; — Fox  could  call  into  action  resources  deaied  by  nature 
to  his  successful  rival.     He  might  tranquilly  contemplate,  from  his  re- 
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treat  at  St  Anne's  Hill,  the  storms'  that  shook  Downing-street  and 
Walmer  Castle.  He  had  invariably  reprobated* and  opposed  the  war 
commenced  with  revolutionary  France  in  1793;  all  the  disasters  and 
Calamities  of  which  protracted  struggle  served  to  JQstify  to  himself  the 
line  of  policy  which  he  had  originally  embraced,  and  urged  from  the 
oppoAion  bench.  If  I  were  compelled  to  estimate  the  comparative 
measure  of  felicity  enjoyed  by  these  two  illustrious  statesmen,  during 
the.thirteen  concluding  years  of  their  residence  on  earth,  I  should  not 
hesitate  an  instant  to  decide  in  favour  of  Fox.  But  I  might  be  tempted 
to  exclude  th6  short  period  of  about  eight  months  which  he  survived 
his  greafc^iapetitor,  and  when  he  may  be  said  to  have  presided  in  the 
councils  of  George  the  Third. 

December. — Sir  Elijah  Impey's  impeachment  forms  the  only  im- 
portant event  which  occurred  in  either  house  of  parliament  previous  to 
the  Christmas  recess.  The  chief  justice  of  Bengal  occupies  indeed 
nearly  as  conspicuous  a  place  throughout  the  session  of  1788,  as  the  go- 
vernor-general fills  during  the  two  preceding  years.  But  Impey  by  no 
means  excites  the  same  interest  with  Hastings,  who  possessed  an  ele- 
vated mind,  however  ambitious  or  even  despotic  may  have  been  his  ad- 
ministration in  various  instances,  while  invested  with  authority.  Im- 
pey, rapacious,  if  not  corrupt;  and  rendering  his  high  ojffice  subservient 
to  purposes  of  oppression,  both  legal  and  financial  ;^gems  to  have  had 
only  one  object  constantly  in  view, — accumulatioiff  The  trial,  con- 
demnation, and  execution  of  Nundcomar,  are  inseparably  connected 
with  his  name.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  undertook  the  laborious,  as  well  as 
invidious  tai k,  of  bringing  forward  the  charges  against  him ;— charge 
which  he  opened  in  a  speech  of  no  ordinary  ability,  well-arran^d, 
temperate,  yet  full  of  energy.  It  displayed,  indeed,  no  ray  of  Sheri- 
dan *s  wit,  of  Fox's  impassioned  and  persuasive  oratory,  or  06  the  clas- 
sic imagery  which  illuminated  the  desultory  eloquence  of  Burke.  Sir 
Gilbert,  possessing  a  solid,  not  a  brilliant  understanding;  and  nourish- 
ing under  a  cold  exterior,  a  persevering,  systematic  ambition ;  has 
reached  through  successive  gradations  of  employment,  to  a  great  eleva- 
tion. We  have  beheld  him  appointed  viceroy  of  a  Mediterranean 
island,  which  has  become  unfortunately  too  conspicuous  in  the  modern 
history  of  Europe,  by  having  given  birth  to  a  man,  all  whose  vast  ener- 
gies were  unhappily  directed  to  purposes  of  conquest,  spoliation,  and 
subversion.  Expelled  from  Corsica,  Pitt  sent  Sir  Gilbert  in  a  diplo- 
matic character  to  Vienna.  He  was  subsequently  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  East  India  Board  of  Control,  which  he  quitted  to  assume  the  go- 
vernment-general of  Bengal.  On  his  return  he  was  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  British  earl.  His  father.  Sir  Gilbert,  was  a  man  of  very  emi- 
nent parts.  During  the  first  sixteen  years  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
Third,  he  successively  filled  various  important  posts  about  the  court,  or 
in  the  state,  down  to  the  period  of  his  decease  in  1777.  Few  indivi- 
duals enjoyed  a  higher  degree  of  royal  favour,  or  shared  more  largely 
in  the  unpopularity  attached  to  the  measures  of  Lord  North's  adminis- 
tration. His  name  appears  in  the  publications  of  that  time,  joined  with 
those  of  Jenkinson,  Dyson,  Bradshaw,  and  others,  none  of  whom  were 
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embalmed  in  the  affection  of  their  contemporaries.  To  his  son  he  be- 
queathed an  ample  patrimonial  estate,  while  he  laid  the  foundations  of 
that  son's  political  fortune. 

Elliot  haying  traced  in  a  summaiy  manner  the  principal  features  of 
Impey's  legal  career  while  in  India,  from  the  date  of  his  first  arrival  at 
Calcutta  In  1774,  down  to  his  recall  by  a  vote  of  the  house  of  commons; 
and  having  severely  inveighed  against  the  acts  of  tyranny  or  malver- 
sation which  he  had  authorized  and  committed  ;  finished  by  enumera- 
ting ihe  charges  brought  against  him.  They  were  six  in  number.  At 
their  head  stood  Nundcomar's  murder,  as  Elliot  denominated  it; — a 
murder  which,  he  said,  had  been  performed  in  the  most  sofemn  and  de- 
liberate nl^anner.  The  remaining  articles  accused  him  of  scandalous  cor- 
ruption, notorious  injustice,  intentional  infraction  of  the  parliamentary 
powers  under  which  he  held  and  exerciscyl  his  functi<uis  ;  lastly,  subor- 
nation of  evidence  ;  thereby  lending  to  falsehood  the  sanctity  of  an  oath. 
Acts  mdre  enormous  could  scarcely  have  been  attributed  even  to  the 
famous  chancellor  of  James  the  Second.  Not  a  word  was  said  in 
Impey's  defence,  from  any  part  of  the  assembly,  when  Sir  Gilbert 
moved  to  lay  his  complaint  on  the  table.  But  a  few  days  afterwards, 
on  the  18th  of  December,  he  having  proposed  to  refer  the  charges  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house,  on  the  4th  of  the  ensuing  month  of  Feb- 
ruary ;  Pitt,  while  he  assented  to  the  motion,  nevertheless  observed, 
that  from  the  hasty  perusal  which  he  had  given  to  the  articles,  he  enter- 
tained strong  doubts  whether  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  alleged 
facts  were  grounded  on  the  principles  of  English  law.  Here  termin- 
ated the  discussion,  an  adjournment  immediately  taking  place,  up  to 
the  last  day  of  January  1788;  and  with  this  event  I  imall  close  the 
Memoirs  of  my  own  Time  for  the  year  1787. 


46 
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1788. 

January, — ^During  the  lapse  of  more  than  seventy-three  years,  ever 
since  the  aecession  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  no  minister  of  this  coun- 
try, as  I  have  already  observed,  had  attained  to  the  same  degree  of  power 
and  popularitjfr  as  Pitt  enjoyed  at  the  beginning  of  1788.  Sir  Robert 
Walpoie,' who,  under  two  successive  princes,  for  the  space  of  at  least 
twenty  years  had  filled  the  first  place  in  the  councils  of^the  crown, 
neith^  deserved,  nor  acquired,  the  favour  of  the  nation.  To  the  pre- 
servation of  his  employments  he  sacrificed  the  character  of  parliament, 
where  the  most  notorious  corruption  pervaded  and  directed  every  de- 
liberation. To  the  preservation  of  peace,  he  sacrificed  the  glory  and 
the  interests  of  his  country.  France,  between  1733  and  1735,  was 
allowed,  by  his  tame,  selfish,  pusillanimous  policy,  to  conquer  Naples 
for  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  to  incorporate  Lorrain  with 
her  own  dominions.  However  personally  acceptable  he  might  be  to 
his  two  foreign  royal  masters,  his  fall  was  unaccompanied  with  any  tes- 
timonies of  national  affection,  respect,  or  regret  Mr.  Pelham,  it  is 
true,  possessed  during  the  period  of  his  administration,  embracing 
about  nine  years,  a  grait  share  of  public  regard  ;  but  it  was  conferred 
rather  on  his  private  virtues,  than  on  his  talents,  or  ministerial  services. 
The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  concluded  while  he  held  the  first  place 
at  the  treasury  board,  may  be  justly  accounted  one  of  the  least  glorious 
which  we  have  signed  since  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  Of  Mr.  Pelham 
we  may  indeed  say,  as  Junius  does  of  Lord  Granby,  ^^  bonum  virum 
facile  dixeris  ;  magnum,  libenter."  The  first  Pitt  unquestionably  was 
idolized,  and  justly,  by  his  countrymen  ;  while  his  powerful  mind,  at 
one  and  the  same  lime,  coerced  the  cabinet,  subjected  parliament,  with- 
ered opposition,  and  directed,  with  no  less  ability  than  success,  the  ener^ 
gies  of  the  nation  against  her  foreign  enemies.  But  he  neither  possessed 
the  real  confidence  of  George  the  Second,  nor  of  George  the  Third ; 
the  former  of  whom  employed  hira,  as  the  latter  retained  him  for  a 
short  time  in  ofiice,  not  from  choice,  but  in  reluctant  deference  to  the 
universal  wishes  of  their  subjects.  Nor  can  it  be  forgotten  that  this  illus- 
trious statesman  seemed  to  be  designed  by  nature  exclusively  for  a 
time  of  war.  His  talents,  like  those  of  the  Corsican  Emperor  of  the 
French,  were  adapted,  not  for  the  calm,  but  for  the  tempest. 

If  Mr.  Pitt  had  not  been  supplanted  by  Lord  Bute,  we  doubtless 
sl^ld  have  retained,  at  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  some  of  those  valu- 
able possessions  in  the  West  Indies  which  were  restored  by  us  to 
France  and  Spain.  But  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  the  sec- 
retary's popularity  would  have  long  sustained  itself  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace.  He  was  wholly  unqualified  to  preside  over  the  finances  ;  of 
which  department,  during  his  short  and  triumphant  career,  he  left  the 
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floperintendance  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mn  Legge,  while  he 
dictated  his  pleasare  to  the  treasury  as  well  as  to  the  admiralty.  His 
faculties,  which  were  not  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Downing-street, 
became  felt  at  the  extremities  of  Asia  and  of  America ;  at  Beslisle,^t 
Manilla,  at  Martinique,  in  Cuba,  and  in  Canada.  Conscious  of  his 
powers,  no  less  than  of  his  deficiencies,  he  neyer  emulated  any  higher 
ostensible  office  than  secretary  of  state.  From  that  position,  his  pow- 
erful mind  domineered  the  cabinet  during  about  four  years,  iMder 
two  kings.  Charley  Fox,  like  the  first  Mr.  Pitt,  limited  his  ambition 
to  the  same  employment,  but  not  from  a  similar  cause ;  for  Fox,  in 
my  opinion,  might  have  directed  the  finances  of  Great  Britain  with 
as  much  ability  as  her  foreign  policy  and  councils.  His  defect  lay 
principally  in  the  irregularities  of  his  private  life.  Lord  North,  for  the 
space  of  full  twelve  years,  enjoyed  the  perfect  confidence  of  his  sove- 
reign. Not  a  cloud  of  any  magnitude  arose  in  the  closet ;  though  during 
the  calamitous  interval  between  1777  and  178iS,  when  Lord  North 
would  more  than  once  have  willingly  withdrawn  from  a  ruinous  con* 
test,  Jenldnson  might  receive  marhi  of  predilection  or  of  confidence, 
withheld  from  the  minister.  But  Lord  North,  as  was  once  avowed  by 
Dandas  in  the  course  of  debate,  wanted  the  energy  and  severity  requi- 
site to  control  his  colleagues.  He  constituted  the  charm  of  private 
society.  His  wit,  brilliant  and  playful,  never  became  acrimonious* 
He  was  an  accomplished  orator,  an  able  financier,  irreproachable  in 
his  individual  character,  and  fully  adequate  to  conduct  the  national  affairs 
in  ordinary  times.  His  crime  was  the  American  war.  In  that  abyss 
he  became  ultimately  ingulphed. 

Pitt's  situation  at  this  time  bore  no  analogy  to  any  of  the  four  preced- 
ing ministers.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  a  magic  there  was  in  his 
name ;  I  might  say,  his  names  (baptismal  as  well  as  family  denomina- 
tion), which  seemed  to  present  his  lather  anew  before  the  eyes  of  parlia- 
ment Neither  did  Fox,  nor  does  the  present  Earl  of  Liverpool,  enjoy 
this  advantage ;  as,  though  their  respective  fathers  were  men  of  great 
intellectual  endowments,  I  scarcely  remember  two  more  unpopular 
individuals  than  Lord  Holland  and  Charles  Jenkinson.  The  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  still  wanted  several  months  of  having  accomplished 
his  twenty-ninth  year.  Yet  he  displayed  none  of  the  usual  character- 
istic concomitants  of  youth.  Neither  women,  nor  play,  nor  the  allure- 
ments of  the  turf,  nor  the  exhibitions  of  the  theatre,  nor  the  sports  of 
the  field,  nor  pleasure  under  any  form,  interfered  with  his  official  duties. 
Wine,  which  his  constitution  demanded  as  a  stimulus,  rarely  led  him 
into  any  excess  ;  and  the  companions  of  his  convivial  hours  were  not 
numerous.  His  elevated,  ambitious  mind,  which  grasped  at  solid  power, 
was  superior  to  the  trappings  of  vanity.  Unlike  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
and  Lord  North,  both  of  whom  aspired  to,  and  obtained,  the  distinq|fon 
of  tt^  garter  J  Pitt  desired  to  remain  a  commoner  without  decoration. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  king  ofi*ered  to  confer  on  him  that 
splendid  ornament,  he  declined  it,  and  only  besought  of  his  majesty  to 
bestow  it  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham  ;  thus  preferring  the  chief  of  his 
family  to  himself. 
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His  magnanimous  contempt  of  money,  exemplified  in  giving  the 
clerkship  of  the  pells  to  Colonel  Barr6,  (though  it  was  a  place  in  the 
exchequer,  a  department  over  which  he  personally  presided,  and  the 
I^onage  of  which  beloneed  to  him ;)  this  extraordinary  act  of  renun- 
ciation, scarcely  exceeded  hy  the  brightest  models  in  antiquity,  extorted 
Universal  applause.  Negligent  however  as  he  was  of  his  own  interests, 
he  manifested  the  utmost  vigilance  in  protecting  those  of  the  public 
Under  his  administration,  the  government  securities  had  risen  to  a 
height  unknown  since  the  commencement  of  the  American  war  ;  and 
the  institution  of  a  linking  fund  of  one  million,  had  given  a  stability 
to  credit,  which  rendered  him  most  popular  on  the  Royal  Exchange. 
In  the  management  of  parliament,  he  had  hardly  found  it  necessary,  as 
yet,  to  have  recourse  to  the  arts  of  corruption.  His  late  successful 
interference  in  the  Dutch  affairs,  though,  as  he  modestly  owned  in  the 
house  qf  commons,  when  discussing  the  subject,  '<  it  had  turned  out 
so  fortunate  for  Great  Britain,  rather  from  an  extraordinary  combination 
of  circumstances  than  from  any  other  cause,''  yet  had  raised  him  to  an 
unprecedented  point  of  general  confidence.  In  makingthis  rq^gnition 
of  Pitt's  merits,  I  am  not  impelled  by  any  partiality.  For  Lord  North, 
and  for  Lord  Sackvilie,  I  nourished  great  predilection ;  but  towards 
Pitt  I  felt  none,  except  the  obligation  imposed  on  me'  to  write  truth. 
In  fact  I  rendered  him  far  more  service  than  he  ever  rendered  me. 

In  one  point  of  view,  and  in  one  only,  this  great  minister  might  be 
said  to  stand  on  lower  ground  than  some  of  his  predecessors ;  I  mean, 
royal  favour.  No  man  can  suppose  that  he  was  considered  by  George 
the  Third  with  the  affectionate  preference  that  he  exhibited  for  the 
Earl  of  Bute.  I  have  indeed  always  placed  that  nobleman  in  the  list 
of  favourites,  rather  than  of  public  functionaries.  He  ranks  rather 
with  Carr  and  Villiers,  than  with  the  Danbys,  the  Godolphins,  or  the 
Harleys.  Wilkes,  when  attacking  Lord  Bute,  ascended  to  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Third,  in  order  to  find  his  parallel  in  the  person  of  Roger 
Mortimer.  But  never  did  the  king  regard  Mr.  Pitt  with  the  same 
warm  feelings  of  kindness  as  he  displayed  towards  Lord  North,  who 
was  naturally  and  constitutionally  gay ;  facetious,  yet  respectful ;  and 
blessed  with  an  unalterable  suavity  of  temper.  Pitt's  manners  were 
stiff,  retired,  without  unction  or  grace.  On  some  occasions  he  dictated, 
while  on  others  he  refused  to  yield,  even  in  matters  painfully  affecting 
the  sovereign.  It  is  well  known  that  very  sharp  dialogues  took  place 
in  the  closet  between  them,  previous  to  1 793.  After  that  period,  when 
the  Duke  of  York  commanded  in  the  Netherlands,  while  Lord  Chat- 
ham presided  at  the  admiralty ;  altercations,  accompanied  by  mutual 
recrimination,  more  than  once  arose,  of  the  most  personal  description. 
I  could  state  particulars. 

^  permitting  Mr.  Hastings  to  be  impeached,  and  in  supporting  the 
prosecution,  Pitt  rudely  shocked  the  king's  opinions,  who  always 
esteemed  the  governor-general  as  one  of  his  most  able,  meritorious, 
and  ill-used  subjects.  Perhaps  Pitt  is  to  be  admired  for  the  line  of  con- 
duct that  he  adopted ;  but  it  could  not  be  acceptable  at  St  James's.  In 
truth,  Pitt  was  not  made  to  be  loved.     Admiration  and  respect  followed 
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him  wherever  he  appeared,  but  not  general  attachment.  He  possessed, 
however,  an  invaluable  ally  in  Fox,  from  whose  power  he  had  rescued 
the  sovereign,  by  exertions  which  A^only  could  have  successfully  made, 
and  of  which  service  the  king  retained  the  strongest  sense.  He  wfli 
indeed  well  aware  that  a  rupture  with  his  minister  would  not  only  be 
attended  by  the  loss  of  that  popularity  which  since  the  close  of  the 
American  war  he  had  acquired,  but  must  probably  necessitate  him  to 
return  to  his  former  bondage  under  the  coalition.  In  the  year  18tl, 
when  Pitt  and  his  colleagues  resigned,  it  was  not  Hastings,  or  Lord 
Chatham,  or  the  Duke  of  York,  or  temporal  concerns  of  any  descrip- 
tion, that  formed  the  matter  in  dispute  between  them.  A  higher 
subject,  one  which  affected  his  coronation  oath,  superseded  in  the  king's 
estimation  all  sublunary  political  considerations.  He  had  besides  with 
great  ability  provided  a  successor  for  Pitt,  in  the  person  of  Addington, 
to  whom  he  gently  and  dexterously  transferred  the  administration, 
leaving  Fok  seated  where  he  was  antecedently,  on  the  opposition 
bench. 

4th  February. — ^As  the  last  discussions  which  took  place  previous 
to  the  adjournment  regarded  Sir  Elijah  Impey ;  so  one  of  the  earliest 
subjects  of  debate  in  the  house  of  commons,  when  that  assembly  met 
again,  was  his  prosecution.  Sir  Elijah  himself  being  permitted  to 
appear  at  the  bar,  delivered  a  very  able  and  impressive  answer  to  the 
charges  presented  against  him.  The  trial  and  execution  of  Nundcomar 
consUtntiRg  the  heaviest  allegation,  he  directed  his  principal  efforts  to 
clear  himself  from  the  guilt  commonly  attached  to  that  act  It  had 
been  generally  reported  and  credited,  that  Lord  Mansfield,  who  was 
then  justly  considered  as  the  greatest  authority  on  all  matters  of  crimi- 
nal law,  declared  "  the  execution  of  Nundcomar  to  have  been  a  legal 
murder.^^  In  order  to  erase  the  impression  made  by  an  opinion  from 
which  there  could  have  been  no  appeal.  Sir  Elijah  informed  the  house, 
that  having  written  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  nobleman  in  question, 
he  had  received  an  answer  from  his  lordship,  positively  declaring  that 
lie  had  never  used  any  such  expression.  But  the  chief  justice  of  the 
King's  Bench  limited  himself  to  the  bare  denial,  without  subjoining 
the  slightest  approbation  of  the  judicial  proceedings  instituted  against 
the  unfortunate  rajah.  Sir  Elijah  likewise  produced  other  high  testi- 
monials to  his  official  character  and  conduct,  while  at  the  head  of  the 
courts  of  judicature  in  Bengal;  including  particularly,  if  I  recollect 
right,  the  celebrated  names  of  Blackstone  and  of  Dunning.  After 
having  commented  with  great  ability  on  the  trial  itself,  and  read  the 
conclusion  of  the  charge  that  he  delivered  on  the  occasion,  from  the 
bench,  to  the  jury ;  which  he  cited  as  a  proof  of  his  having  given  the 
prisoner  every  fair  chance  for  his  life ;  he  observed  that  the  sentence 
pronounced  was  unanimous.  "If  therefore,"  concluded  he,  "/am 
guilty,  the  other  judges  who  presided  in  that  court  pai*ticipate  the 
criminality  with  me.  I  was  nevertheless  suffered  to  remain  in  India 
as  chief  justice,  near  six  years  afterwards;  and  the  other  judges  still 
remain  at  this  hour  in  Bengal,  distributing  justice,  though  their  hands 
bave  been  dipped  in  blood.     But  is  it  credible  that  four  men  of  unspot^ 
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ted  reputation  down  to  Nundcomar's  conviction,  should  at  once  become 
80  depraved  aa  to  join  in  the  commission  of  murder?  However  feeUe 
therefore  may  be  my  defence,  I  trust  that  when  they  come  to  this  bar, 
i&eir  arguments  will  have  more  force,  and  will  sustain  whatever  /,  in 
my  present  reply,  have  left  weak  or  inadequate.'' 

7th  February. — ^These  facts  and  arguments,  which,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, were  not  destitute  of  legal  or  of  moral  weight,  received  still  further 
caMX)boration  when  Sir  Elijah  entered  a  second  time  on  his  defence.  I 
knew  him  personally,  and  I  always  entertained  strong  prejudices  in  his 
disfavour ; — prejudices,  which  neither  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
nor  his  manners,  tended  to  dispel.  Yet  truth  compels  me  to  declare, 
that  certain  passages  in  his  appeal  to  the  house  of  commons  reminded 
me  of  Lord  Stranord's  eloquent  address  to  his  judges  in  1641.  ^  Is  it 
intended,  Mr.  Speaker,"  said  he,  '<  by  accumulating  articles  of  accusa- 
tion against  me,  charging  me  exclusively  with  acts  in  which  the  other 
judges  equally  participated,  to  induce  or  compel  me  to  fly  my  country  ? 
Do  my  accusers  hope  that  I  will  not  come  forward  to  refute  them  ? 
Can  it  answer  the  purposes  of  public  justice,  to  bring  against  me  such 
a  mass  of  falsehood  and  misrepresentation  ? — I  have  much  at  stake.  I 
have  moreover  ten  children,  for  whose  provision  it  is  equally  my  duty 
and  my  wish  to  preserve  my  fortune.  But  I  will  sacrifice  that  fortune 
to  the  preservation  of  my  character.  No  child  of  mine  shall  blush  to 
acknowledge  me  for  his  father  !''  The  Speaker,  by  order  of  the  houae, 
having  demanded  of  him  how  soon  he  would  be  ready  to  reply  to  the 
remaining  charges ;  ^^  My  mind,''  replied  he,  ^^  is  so  unhinged  by  the 
imputation  of  having  legally  murdered  Nundcomar,  and  my  health  is  ao 
deeply  affected  by  such  an  accusation,  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  exert 
myself  in  my  defence  against  the  other  articles,  till  a  decision  has  taken 
place  respecting  the  leading  charge.  It  is  of  a  deep  cast,  and  on  it  I 
have  concentrated  my  attention.  With  respect  to  the  minor  charges,  I 
hold  myself  ready  to  answer  them  whenever  the  house  shall  call  on 
me."  Pitt  having  instantly  moved  to  cojnply  with  Sir  Elijah's  request, 
Elliot,  desir6us  to  avoid  a  division  which  would  unquestionably  be 
carried  against  him,  reluctantly  assented  to  the  proposition. 

Violent  personal  altercations  nevertheless  accompanied  every  stage  of 
the  prosecution.  Already  the  truth  of  Lord  Mansfield's  profound  ob- 
servation on  the  essential  difference  between  criminal  and  poHHcal 
justice  began  to  be  fully  exemplified.  Eloquence  might  induce  a 
legislative  assembly,  unrestrained  in  its  proc^ings  by  legal  fonns, 
lo  accuse  a  governor-general  of  having  committed  criminal  acts  in 
his  political  capacity,  because  the  crimes  imputed  were  in  them- 
selves vague  and  indefinite.  But,  in  order  to  impeach  a  chief  j-us^ 
tiee  of  having  been  corrupt  or  oppressive  while  sitting  on  the  bench, 
it  became  necessary  not  only  to  adduce  evidence  the  most  formal 
and  defined,  but  to  follow  the  ordinary  rules  laid  down  in  courts 
of  law.  To  these  fetters,  the  prosecutors  very  unwillingly  submitted. 
Impey's  recent  defence  at  the  bar  had  produced  a  strong  sensatian  in 
his  favour,  and  effected  a  temporary  revulsion  in  popular  opinion.  He 
enjoyed,  moreover,  an  advantage  denied  to  Hastings ;  namely,  that  be 
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belonged  to  a  learned  profession,  the  individuals  composing  which 
body  assembled  round  him  as  a  sort  of  guard,  ready  to  defend  him 
against  his  accusers.  Francis  having  moved  to  require  the  delivery  of 
a  paper  which  Sir  Elijah  had  read  in  his  exculpation,  and  the  solicitor"^ 
general  opposing  its  forced  production,  as  subversive  of  every  principle 
of  justice;  Francis  launched  out  in  a  tone  of  indignant  complaint  ^^  A 
lyeek  ago,"  exclaimed  he,  ^'  scarcely  an  individual  was  to  be  found 
who  did  not  esteem  Sir  Elijah  Impey  highly  criminal  On  a  sudd^, 
the  tide  is  turned,  and  tenderness  is  to  be  manifested  towards  him. 
We  behold  a  phalanx  drawn  up  on  the  other  side.  Whole  bands  of 
learned  counsel,  even  judges  themselves,  flock  down  to  support  him, 
to  welcome  him  with  cheers,  and  to  encourage  him,  not  merely  with 
the  smiles,  but  with  the  halloo  of  government" 

A  cry  of  Order!  resounding  from  the  ministerial  side  of  the  house, 
Pitt  immediately  rose,  and  observed  that  such  language  he  never  could 
hear  without  feelines  of  abhorrence.  ^'  What !"  continued  he,  '^  when 
a  person  accused  of  charges  the  most  flagrant  stands  here  for  the  first 
tima  on  his  defence,  is  it  to  be  asserted  that  no  tenderness  should  be 
shown  him  ?"  Fox  and  Burke  persisting,  nevertheless,  to  compel  the 
production  of  the  document  in  question,  the  master  of  the  rolls  (Ke- 
nyon)  interposed.  He  had  entered  the  house  while  Francis  was  on 
his  leg^,  amd  as  he  advanced  up  the  floor,  imperfectly  heard  the  accusa- 
tion levelled  against  the  judges.  Irascible  as  Eenyon  was  from  con* 
stitution,  and  upright  from  character,  he  could  not  tamely  submit  to  an 
imputation  which  personally  affected  him.  ^^  IV  exclaimed  he,  ^^  that 
honourable  gentleman  is  really  the  immaculate  person  which  his  friends 
describe  him  to  be,  it  ill  befits  him  to  charge  bad  intentions  on  other 
men;  and  while  he  reprobates  Sir  Elijah  Impey 's  conduct,  become 
himself  the  accuser  of  a  whole  profession."  Burke  desiring  to  be  in- 
formed from  legal  authority,  how  far  papers  not  proved  authentic  could 
furnish  matter  of  proof;  and  what  evidence  would  be  admissible,  or 
inadmissible,  at  the  bar  of  the  lords;  the  master  of  the  rolls  answered, 
that  the  judges  would  be  ready  to  give  their  opinion  on  every  point 
submitted  to  them.  '<  Where  disputes  arise,"  continued  he,  ^'  the  law 
will  be  pronounced  from  the  woolsack;  and  whatever  is  so  pronounced, 
must  be  regarded  as  law."  Far  from  acquiescing  in  this  doctrine, 
Burke  utterly  denied  its  validity.  "  I  have,"  said  he, "  contended,  and 
successfully  contended,  against  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  judges. 
If  I  think  their  opinion  wrong,  I  will  again  contend  against  their  de- 
termination. The  learned  gentleman  appears  to  me  to  hold  their  de- 
cision in  much  too  high  veneration.  He  is,  I  believe,  eagerly  looking 
to  become  one  of  that  body.  I  hope,  however,  that  he  will  continue 
some  time  longer  in  his  present  probationary  state,  performing  legal 
quarantine  for  the  advantage  of  his  health  and  constitution."  These 
allusions  related  to  the  negotiation  for  Kenyon's  elevation  to  the  ofiice 
of  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  Lord  Mansfield's  age  and  in- 
firmities rendering  necessary  his  resignation.  The  business  was  not 
finally  effectuated  till  about  four  months  afterwards,  when  Kenyon  be- 
came a  peer  and  chief  justice. 
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Francis  having  defended  with  much  warmth  his  own  conduct  as  a 
member  of  the  supreme  council  of  Bengal,  concluded  by  making  some 
querulous  reflections  on  his  actual  situation.  ^<I  deplore/^  said  he, 
"  the  unfortunate  event  of  my  having  ever  embarked  for  India,  where 
I  sacrificed  every  object  to  the  performance  of  my  duty;  and  on 
returning  to  this  country,  what  has  been  my  reception  ?  Instead  of 
receiving  acknowledgments,  I  am  made  the  object  of  party  rancour." 
Tkese  lamentations,  which,  while  they  exhibited  his  own  disinterested- 
ness, reproached  thie  public  insensibility  to  it,  did  not  however  pass 
without  notice.  Major  Scott,  who  accurately  knew  the  only  modes  in 
which  a  large  fortune  could  be  ac^pumulated  in  a  short  space  of  time  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  coming  forward;  ^^  Before,''  observed  he,  ^I 
can  join  in  applauding  the  honourable  gentleman's  integrity,  I  require 
proof  of  the  fact  itself,  in  the  only  way  which  can  produce  conviction. 
Let  him  make  a  fair  and  candid  declaration,  as  Lord  Macartney  has 
done !  Let  him  state  that  he  quitted  England,  in  debt,  a  few  years 
ago;  that  he  remained  only  six  years  in  India;  that  his  expences  at 
home  and  abroad  during  the  time  amounted  to  a  certain  specified  mm; 
and  that  his  fortune  is  barely  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
his  expences  and  the  remainder  of  his  salary  as  a  supreme  councillor. 
Until  he  gives  this  test  of  his  integrity,  I  shall  set  little  value  on  the 
panegyrics  of  his  friends."  Francis  made  no  reply  to  Scott's  propo- 
sition, nor  manifested  any  inclination  to  submit  to  such  a  disclosure. 
Fox  persisting  to  require  the  production  from  Sir  Elijah  Impey  of  the 
paper  to  which  allusion  had  bKsen  so  often  made,  and  Pitt  as  pertina- 
ciously resisting  it,  a  division  ensued,  when  nearly  three  to  one  sup- 
ported the  minister.  But  Impey,  on  being  called  to  the  bar,  and  asked 
by  the  Speaker  whether  he  had  any  objection  to  deliver  in  a  copy  of 
the  document,  replied  that  he  would  most  readily  present  it  on  the 
ensuing  day. 

I3th  February, — While  the  house  of  commons  was  thus  engaged, 
the  trial  of  Hastings  at  length  commenced  in  Westminster  Hall.  It 
formed  a  very  imposing  and  august  spectacle.  In  that  immense  fabric, 
which  carried  back  the  mind  of  the  spectator  to  the  Plantagenet  and 
Norman  princes,  by  whom  it  was  constructed  or  repaired  at  distant 
periods  of  our  history,  almost  all  the  rank  and  talents,  as  well  as  much 
of  the  beauty  of  the  country,  were  assembled.  The  queen,  accom- 
panied by  her  four  eldest  daughters,  distinguished  it  with  her  presence. 
They  were  seated  in  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  box,  who,  as  auditor  of 
the  exchequer,  possessed  in  virtue  of  his  office  a  distinguished  portion 
of  the  gallery.  Charles  the  First,  as  well  as  Henrietta  Maria  his  con- 
sort, were  present,  as  we  know,  throughout  the  whole  trial  of  the  Earl 
of  Strafford,  concealed  in  a  close  gallery  of  Westminster  Hall.  But 
George  the  Third  did  not  think  proper  to  imitate  the  example  of  his 
predecessor.  He  never  once  visited  the  court  before  which  Hastings 
appeared,  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings, though  they  were  protracted  during  successive  years.  The  Prince 
of  Wales,  on  the  contrary,  closely  connected  as  he  was  with  all  the 
chiefs  of  opposition,  lent  his  countenance  to  the  prosecution  by  walk- 
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iag  at  the  head  of  the  peers,  to  the  numher  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  whole  British  peerage  did  not  at  that  time  exceed  two 
hundred  and  twenty ;  while  they  now  fall  little  short  of  three  hundred. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  used  for  warming  the  hall,  a  cold  , 
damp  vapour,  augmented  by  the  gloom  of  the  season,  pervaded  the  edi- 
fice. In  the  miost  of  this  vast  assembly,  the  late  governor-general  of 
India  presented  himself,  accompanied  or  followed  by  his  counsel,  Law, 
Plomer,  and  Dallas.  Erskine,  who,  ten  years  earlier,  had  first  attracted 
public  attention  by  his  defence  of  Admiral  Keppel,  might  have  been 
retained  on  the  present  occasion.  Never,  perhaps,  had  a  more  ample 
subject  presented  itself  for  the  display  of  that  impassioned,  nervous, 
and  glowing  appeal  to  the  human  mind,  which  characterized  Erskiue's 
oratory!  But  his  personal  habits  of  private,  as  well  as  of  political 
friendship  with  Fox,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  prosecution,  induced 
him  to  decline  the  office  of  Hastings's  advocate.  ^  Av  c    . . '       *    . 

Precluded  from  availing  himself  of  such  assistance,  Hastings  made  the 
best  selection  then  permitted  by  the  state  of  the  bar.  Law,  who  has 
since  risen  to  the  distinguished  employment  successively  filled  before  * 
him  by  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  and  Lord  Kenyon,  possessed  eminent^ 
abilities.  But  he  wanted  the  refinement  of  Erskine,  who,  though 
driven  by  necessity  to  seek  support  from  his  exertions  as  a  barrister, 
never  forgot  that  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  quality.  Law,  on 
the  contrary,  when  elevated  to  the  peerage,  retained  and  exhibited  all 
the  coarse  breeding  of  his  natural  character  and  habits.  Not  less  irasci- 
ble than  Kenyon,  he  was  far  more  intractable.  Kenyon,  it  is  true, 
sometimes  gave  way  to  his  indignation,  while  seated  on  the  bench,  in 
his  judicial  capacity ;  but,  as  a  member  of  the  upper  house,  I  never  re- 
collect his  having  violated  the  decorum  usually  observed  in  that  assem- 
bly. Lord  Ellenborough,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  burst  forth  mto 
transports  of  anger,  accompanied  with  language  such  as  is  seldom  heard 
even  in  the  most  obscure  courts  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  or  of  the  Temple.  I 
allude,  in  particular  to  the  expressions  that  fell  from  him  on  the  debate 
respecting  the  compensation  given  by  Pitt  to  the  Duke  of  Athol  for  his 
seignorial  rights  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  I  think  it  took  place  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1805,  only  a  few  months  before  that  minister's  decease.  Not 
that  I  approve  of  the  measure,  which  I  have  always  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  censurable  ever  adopted  by  Pitt.  But  the  epithets  affixed 
to  it  by  the  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench  appeared  so  unbecoming, 
as  to  induce  Lord  Mulgrave  to  remind  him  that  he  was  addressing 
peers,  not  lawyers.  Nor  did  the  sentence  which  he  pronounced  upon 
Lord  Cochrane,  for  that  nobleman's  participation  in  the  memorable  and 
infamous  <^  hoax"  practised  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  excite  less  con- 
demnation. Such,  indeed,  was  its  severity,  as  efiectually  to  prevent  its 
being  carried  into  complete  execution.  Notwithstanding  these  defects 
of  character  and  deportment,  he  proved  himself  highly  qualified  for  the 
great  post  that  he  filled  during  near  seventeen  years  of  the  present  reign. 
Plumer  and  Dallas,  though  neither  of  them  were  men  of  brilliant  talents, 
have  deservedly  attained,  and  at  this  hour  continue  to  occupy,  two  of 
the  greatest  situations  in  the  profession  of  the  law. 

47 
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15/A — 22d  February. — ^The  attention  of  the  metropolis  now  became 
concentered  on  Westminster  Hall.  Burke,  who  led  the  way  in  the 
proceedings,  rising  on  the  third  day  of  the  trial,  commenced  an  oration 
unequalled,  I  believe,  either  in  antiquity,  or  in  any  modern  period  of 
time.  Tliose  who  most  disapproved  the  impeachment,  yet  were  not 
less  sensible  on  that  account  to  the  magnificent  structure  of  ideas,  the 
vast  series  of  facts,  the  prodigious  grasp  of  his  mind  which  could  arrange, 
and  his  memory  which  could  retain,  such  a  multitude  of  transactionsi 
If  we  further  reflect,  that  Burke  had  never  visited  the  scene  which  he 
thus  presented  before  the  minds  of  his  audience  in  colours  the  most 
glowing,  we  shall  find  new  cause  for  admiration  of  the  mighty  faculties 
conferred  on  him  by  Nature.     The  illustrious  orator, 


-*«  Quern  mirabantur  Athens, 


TorrentetD,  et  pleni  moderantem  frena  theatri,'' 

had  personally  seen  Macedonia,  had  visited  Pella,  and  had  conversed 
With  Philip,  against  whom  he  declaimed.  Cicero  had  been  qusestor  in 
Sicily  before  he  undertook  the  attack  of  Verres,  who  exercised  the 
office  of  prastor  in  that  island.  But  Burke  knew  Bengal  only  by  re- 
port, and  had  never  beheld  either  Mahomet  Reza  Cawn,  or  Nundcomar, 
or  Gunga  Govind  Sing,  the  agents,  enemies,  or  ministers  of  the  gover- 
nor-general. The  historical  and  geographical  accuracy  which  he  ex- 
hibited while  narrating  the  principal  events  that  took  place  in  the  do- 
minions subjected  to  the  East  India  Company,  from  their  original  con- 
quest by  Chve,  down  to  the  recent  period  when  Hastings  returned  to 
[Europe,  affijrded  fresh  matter  of  wonder.  Four  days  did  he  continue 
to  supply  this  lucid  stream  of  information.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
third  morning,  it  is  true  that  his  bodily  powers  becoming  unequal  longer 
to  sustain  so  arduous  an  effort,  he  was  compelled  by  indisposition  to 
postpone  his  further  observations.  But,  resuming  with  new  vigour  the 
task  on  the  following  day,  he  finally  accomplished  it.  His  termination, 
if  it  was  not  ludicrous, — for  extremes  touch, — was  appalling  ;  when  he 
at  last  impeached  Hastings,  not  only  as  state  criminals  had  formerly 
been  accused  under  the  Stuarts  and  the  Tudors,  "  in  the  name  of  the 
commons  of  England  in  parliament  assembled:"  he  arraigned  the 
governor-general  "  in  tlie  name  of  all  the  commons  of  Great  Britain,  of 
the  people  of  India,  and  finally,  in  the  name  of  human  nature  itselt" 

I  was  present,  as  a  member  of  the  lower  house,  during  a  considerable 
part  of  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  commencement  and  the 
conclusion  of  Burke's  speech;  or  rather,  of  his  four  harangues.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  agitation,  distress,  and  hor- 
ror excited  among  the  female  part  of  his  audience,  by  his  statement  of 
the  atrocities,  and  in  many  instances,  of  the  deeds  of  blood,  perpetrated, 
as  he  asserted,  by  Hastings's  connivance,  or  by  his  express  commands^ 
Curiosity  naturally  attracted,  on  each  successive  day,  a  vast  proportion 
of  females,  many  of  whom  were  peeresses,,  or  women  of  the  highest 
condition.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  emotions  produced  by  Barkers 
description  in  some  measure  subsided,  than  Fox,  addressing  the  cban- 
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cellor^  attempted  to  lay  down  as  a  principle,  that  the  managers  intended 
to  substantiate  each  charge  separately;  to  hear  Hastings's  defence,. as 
well  as  evidence ;  and  to  reply : — by  this  mode  of  accusation,  proceed- 
ing to  a  conclusion  on  every  specific  article,  previous  to  opening  an* 
other  head  of  charge.  Law  strongly  objecting,  as  counsel  for  the 
prisoner,  to  such  a  form  of  proceeding,  which  he  declared  to  be  sub- 
versive of  all  equity,  or  the  practice  of  judicial  courts ;  Fox  undertook  . 
to  justify  it  by  precedents.  Nor  did  he  blush  to  cite  the  cases  of  Gran-, 
field.  Earl  of  Middlesex,  and  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Strafford,  as  pre- 
cedents in  favour  of  his  proposition.  Two  more  tyrannical  and  op- 
pressive examples  of  parliamentary,  or  popular  violence,  under  the 
forms  of  law,  could  not  have  been  selected  from  our  annals  since  the 
death  of  Elizabeth.  The  first,  which  took  place  in  1624,  set  on  foot  by 
the  vindictive  animosity  of  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  marked 
in  its  progress,  not  less  than  in  its  conclusion,  by  every  characteristic 
of  iniquity  and  oppression.  So  contrary  to  all  principles  of  justice  did 
the  fine  inflicted  on  the  Earl  of  Middlesex  appear  to  Charles  the  First, 
that  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  his  reign  was  its  remission.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  say  a  word  on  the  trial  of  Strafibrd,  which  formed  the  pre- 
lude to  civil  war,  and  was  followed  within  eight  years  by  the  execution 
of  the  king  his  master.  Yet  on  such  a  basis,  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
asserted  crimes  or  misdemeanors  of  Hastings,  did  the  managers  pretend 
to  found  their  reasonings;  and  to  prosecute  the  governor-general  of 
India  in  Westminster  Hall,  for  alleged  offences  committed  in  his  official 
capacity,  many  years  antecedent,  in  the  eentre  of  Asia. 

The  peers  appeared  to  have  formed  other  ideas  of  their  own  duty, 
dignity,  and  becoming  mode  of  procedure.  Having  withdrawn  to  their 
own  house,  a  debate  of  great  interest  arose  two  days  afterwards,  which 
was  begun  by  Lord  Thurlow,  who  stated  the  object  of  discussion  with 
his  characteristic  ability.  Nor,  though  he  reprobated  the  impeachment, 
(as  was  well  known,)  individually,  did  he  pronounce  a  less  eloquent 
eulogium  on  Burke's  splendid  exhibition  of  talent.  But  he  at  the  same 
time  declared  that  the  demand  made  by  Hastings's  counsel  was  a  right, 
not  an  indulgence ;  adding,  that  he  could  conceive  no  principle  on  which 
the  defence  could  be  conducted,  except  one ;  namely,  ^^  to  oblige  the 
managers  to  complete  the  whole  of  their  case,  previous  to  a  word  being 
uttered  in  exculpation  of  the  prisoner.'^  Lord  Loughborough  having 
endeavoui^ed  to  demonstrate  that  the  ordinary  rules  of  proceeding  in 
criminal  law  did  not  apply  to  parliamentary  impeachment,  which  could 
Bot  be  shackled  by  the  forms  observed  in  the  courts  below ;  the  chan- 
cellor rose  a  second  time.  "  My  lords,"  said  he,  "  with  respect  to  the 
law  and  usage  of  parliam^t,  I  utterly  disclaim  all  knowledge  of  such 
law.  //  has  no  existence.  True  it  is,  that  in  times  of  despotism,  or 
of  popular  fury,  when,  to  impeach  an  individual,  was  to  crush  him  by 
the  strong  hand  of  power,  of  tumult,  or  of  violence,  the  law  and  usage 
of  parliament  were  quoted  in  order  to  justify  the  most  iniquitous  or 
atrocious  acts.  But,  in  these  days  of  light,  and  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, I  trust  that  no  man  will  be  tried  except  by  the  law  of  the  land; 
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a  system  admirably  calculated  to  protect  innocence^  and  to  punish 
crime.*' 

Having  subseque/itly  shown  from  a  review  of  all  the  state  trials  under 
the  Stuart  reigns,  even  down  to  that  of  Sacheverel  inclusive,  that  in 
every  instance  were  to  be  found  the  strongest  marks  of  tyranny,  injus- 
tice, and  oppression ;  "  In  the  present  impeachment,"  concluded  Lord 
Thurlow,  "  1  trust  your  lordships  will  not  depart  from  the  recognised 
established  laws  of  the  land.     The  commons  may  impeach :  your  lord- 
ships are  to  try  the  cause.     And  the  same  rules  of  evidence,  the  same 
legal  forms  which  obtain  in  the  courts  below,  will,  I  am  confident,  be 
observed   by  this  assembly."     So  enlightened  a  comment  on  Lord 
Mansfield's  principle  respecting  the  difference  between  criminal  and 
political  justice,  proved  irresistible.     Though  the  first  minister  had 
joined  in  the  impeachment,  yet  only  thirty-three  peers  could  be  found 
to  sustain  Lord  Loughborough,  while  eighty-eieht  supported  the  chan- 
cellor.    When  this  decision  was  communicated  by  him  to  the  managers 
in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  following  day.  Fox,  speaking  as  their  organ^ 
arraigned  it  in  the  warmest  terms.     Kenouncing  the  enlarged  principles 
of  constitutional  freedom  by  which  he  had  always  pretended  to  regulate 
his  public  conduct,  he  undertook  to  claim,  and  to  defend,  otie  of  the 
most  odious  rights  ever  exercised  by  the  house  of  commons.     I  mean, 
the  privilege  of  bringing  up  new  articles  of  impeachment  at  angf 
time; — not  only  while  the  prisoner  was  engaged  in  making  his  de- 
fence, but  even  when  his  defence  should  be  concluded. 

This  pretended  right,  worthy  only  of  the  worst  periods  of  our  his- 
tory, did  not  however  receive  from  the  chancellor  the  slightest  mark 
of  assent  or  approbation.  Fox  entered  next  on  the  subject  of  trials  by 
impeachment,  declaring  them  to  form  a  characteristic  feature  of  our  con- 
stitution. Then  diverging  to  the  law  and  usage  of  parliament ^  he 
maintained,  ^^  in  opposition  to  opinions  held  elsewhere,  that  it  formed 
one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  branches  of  the  law  of  the 
land :"  thus  lending  the  support  of  his  transcendent  talents,  to  sustain 
a  doctrine  the  most  oppressive  to  the  subject.  ^  Such  was  Fox,  who, 
throughout  his  whole  life,  alternately  attacked  or  defended  the  same 
measures,  according  to  the  position  in  which  he  stood ;  trusting  to  his 
own  ability  or  eloquence,  to  cover  all  departures  from  consistency ! 
These  preliminaries  being  laid  down,  he  proceeded  to  open  the  charge 
aeainst  Hastings  for  his  treatment  of  Chey  t  Sing,  the  Rajah  of  Benares. 
His  speech,  which  lasted  several  hours,  and  which  formed  nearly  a  repe- 
tition of  that  addressed  by  him  to  the  house  of  commons  on  the  same 
subject,  twenty  months  earlier,  in  June  1786,  justly  excited,  as  a  com- 
position, great  admiration. 

25th  February — 1^^  March, — ^At  length,  towards  the  close  of  the 
month  of  February,  commenced  the  business  of  the  session.  A  very 
delicate,  doubtful,  and  important  subject  of  discussion  had  unexpectedly 
arisen  between  the  administration,  or  rather,  between  the  Board  of 
East  India  Control,  and  the  Court  of  Directors.  Pitt  having  origiaally 
expelled  Fox  from  power^  by  joining  the  latter  corporate  body,  when 
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menaced  with  extinction  by  the  coalition  ministers;  it  might  natu- 
rally have  been  expected  that  he  would  not  lightly  quit  so  advanta- 
geous a  political  ground.  Yet,  in  the  lapse  of  about  four  years,  the  two 
heads  of  party  seemed  to  have  changed  sides;  Fox  now  sustaining 
the  East  India  Company,  while  Pitt  undertook  to  restrain  their  autho- 
rity. In  order  to  explain  how  so  improbable  a  transmutation  could 
take  place,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  during  the  period  when  war 
seemed  to  impend  as  a  consequence  of  our  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Holland,  the  British  government,  apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  our 
Eastern  possessions,  determined  on  sending  out  four  regiments  to  that 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  directors,  impressed  with  the  same  fears, 
not  only  acquiesced  in  the  measure,  but  expressed  their  satisfaction  at 
its  adoption.  When  the  daneer  was  however  surmounted,  ministers 
still  persisting  in  their  original  intention  with  a  view  permanently  to 
strengthen  the  forces  in  India,  a  violent  opposition  arose  in  Leadenhall- 
stceet  The  court  of  directors  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  refuse  re- 
ceiving on  board  their  ships  the  royal  troops.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, no  possible  mode  of  speedily  terminating  the  dispute  presented 
itself,  except  by  a  recourse  to  parliament  But  there  were  two  ways 
in  which  government  might  obtain  from  the  legislature  the  necessary 
powers.  One,  by  a  bill  enacting^  or  conferring  them ;  the  other  by  a 
declaratory  billy  explaining  and  removing  doubts  relative  to  the  right 
vested  in  the  commissioners  by  the  act  of  1784;  which,  it  was  now 
msuntained  from  the  treasury  bench,  had  fully  empowered  the  board  of 
control  to  exercise  an  unlimited  command  over  the  military  and  politi- 
cal concerns  of  India.  The  latter  alternative  was  adopted  by  Pitt, 
though  it  evidently  opened  a  wide  field  for  controversy,  as  it  placed 
Pox  in  the  very  position  which  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had 
himself  occupied,  and  on  which  his  ministerial  greatness  had  been  con- 
structed ;  namely,  the  defence  of  the  East  India  Company,  against  vio- 
lence on  the  part  of  the  servants  of  the  crown. 

From  the  first  moment  that  the  minister  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in 
bis  projected  billy  down  to  the  time  of  its  being  carried  to  the  house 
of  peers,  during  a  period  of  near  three  weeks,  the  most  determined  op- 
position was  experienced  from  a  variety  of  quarters.  It  originated  not 
merely  from  Fox,  nor  was  it  limited  to  his  adherents.  Enemies  start- 
ed up  among  the  supporters  of  administration,  men  of  the  most  inde- 
pendent minds  and  fortunes.  Barr^,  whose  loss  of  sight,  when  added 
to  age  and  decay,  seldom  allowed  him  to  attend  in  his  place,  rose  more 
than  once  to  reprobate  and  expose  the  measure.  Baring,  then  one  of 
the  court  of  directors,  displayed  the  same  resistance.  Notwithstanding 
his  deafness,  which  infirmity  had  recently  subjected  him  to  the  sarcas- 
tic edge  of  Sheridan's  wit,  few  individuals  in  that  assembly  could  con- 
tend with  him  in  financial  knowledge  and  commercial  information. 
Like  Barr6  he  belonged  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown's  little  band. 

Fullarton,  whose  duel  with  Lord  Shelburne  rendered  him  known 
early  in  life;  who  had  subsequently  distinguished  himself  on  the  theatre 
ef  India,  where  he  commanded  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  during 
ihe  war  with  Hyder  Ally ;  and  who,  whenever  he  spoke,  manifested 
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no  ordinary  talents;  opposed  the  bill  with  his  utmost  force.  I  had  the 
happiness  to  enjoy  a  place  i&  his  friendship ;  and  though  towards  the 
close  of  his  career,  when  acting  as  one  of  the  three  royal  commissioners 
in  the  island  of  Trinidada,  the  excess  of  his  zeal  during  the  contest  in 
which  he  there  engaged  with  General  Picton  formed  subject  of  regret; 
yet  I  seize  with  pleasure  the  present  occasion  to  commemorate  his  nu- 
merous virtues,  his  disinterestedness,  and  elevation  of  character.  Flood, 
whose  rivality  and  animosity  to  Grattan  in  the  Irish  house  of  commons 
produced  so  many  animated  scenes  within  those  walls ;  a  man  of  the  most 
forbidding  physiognomy,  but  endowed  with  great  powers  of  intellect ; 
presenting  himself  on  this  occasion,  as  he  had  done  some  years 
earlier,  in  December  1783,  when  he  opposed  Fox's  "  East  India  Bill,'* 
now  inveighed  against  Pitt's  measure,  as  an  insidious,  rapacious,  and 
unjustifiable  act  of  power. 

These  formidable  opponents  were  joined  by  others  not  less  respec- 
table, "The bill  that  I  approved  in  1783,"  said  Powis, " possessed 
all  the  characteristic  features  of  its  author's  mind,  bold,  open,  and 
manly.  It  now  becomes  evident  that  the  measure  which  I  then  op- 
posed was  founded  in  duplicity  and  fraud,  undermining  the  charter 
which  it  pretended  to  support"  Sir  Edward  Astley,  member  for  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  descended  of  an  ancient  and  opulent  family,  re- 
nowned for  loyalty ;  himself  a  plain,  unlettered  country  gentleman,  of 
very  moderate  talents,  but  of  the  most  upright  views;  was  heard  with 
much  attention.  Scarcely  did  he  rise  in  general  more  than  once  or 
twice  throughout  a  whole  session,  on  the  subject  of  a  turnpike  bill,  or 
some  local  business  affecting  his  constituents.  "  I  voted,"  exclaimed  he, 
"  for  the  present  chancellor  of  the  exchequer's  India  Bill,  because  I  was 
given  to  understand  that  it  formed  the  reverse  of  the  bill  which  pre- 
ceded it  But  I  now  find  that  there  is  very  little  difference  between 
them.  The  one  seems  to  be  nearly  as  bad  as  the  other.  I  have  not 
withdrawn  my  confidence  from  him,  but  I  wish  he  would  keep  belter 
company/.  In  ottier  words,  /distrust  his  colleagues.^^  This  severe 
reflection,  levelled  principally,  or  rather  exclusively,  at  Dundas,  could 
not  be  mistaken.  Even  Pulteney,  a  man  whose  vast  property  and 
strong  sense  gave  weight  to  his  opinions,  declared  himself  adverse  to 
the  measure.  He  had  contributed,  both  by  his  vote  and  by  his  pen,  to 
overturn  Fox's  memorable  bilL  His  opposition,  therefore,  painfully 
affected  ministers.  Yet,  unlike  Sir  Edward  Astley,  he  qualified  his 
line  of  action  by  compliments  to  Dundas  on  his  integrity,  and  assiduity 
at  the  board  of  control.  Nor  did  he  omit  to  give  his  tribute  of  praise 
to  Pitt's  ministerial  character  and  conduct  Four  years  later,  his 
daughter  was  raised  to  the  British  peerage  as  a  baroness,  and  she  subse- 
quently attained  by  creation  to  the  rank  of  a  countess.  Sir  Edward 
Astley,  whose  ancestors  fought  and  bled  in  tlie  royal  cause  under 
Charles  the  First,  died  a  commoner.^  Even  Major  Scott,  little  as  he 
might  incline  to  support  Hastings's  prosecutors,  yet  spoke  repeatedly 
in  terms  of  strong  condemnation  against  the  pending  bilL 

Assailed  from  so  many  unexpected  quarters,  the  minister  neverthe- 
less could  boast  of  some  able  supporters.     At  their  head  stood  Scott^ 
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who  at  the  present  hour,  far  advanced  as  he  is  in  life,  fills  with  undi-- 
minished  powers  of  mind  the  high  employment  of  chancellor.  Pitt 
only'  waited  for  Lord  Mansfield's  resignation,  to  make  him  solicitor- 
general.  Francis,  a  man  little  inclined  to  indulge  in  compliments  to- 
wards his  opponents,  yet  did  justice  to  Scott  During  the  debates  that 
arose  on  the  present  occasion,  Francis  observed,  ^'  We  have  among  us 
a  learned  person,  who  is  universally  considered  as  the  great  luminary 
of  the  law;  whose  opinions  are  oracles;  to  whose  information  and 
authority,  all  his  own  profession  look  up  with  reverence."  No  mem- 
ber of  the  long  robe  took  a  more  active  part  in  the  debates  than 
Hardinge.  Not  content  with  defending  and  justifying  the  ministerial 
measure,  he  attacked  Powis  in  a  manner  so  personal  as  to  excite  general 
censure.  Two,  and  only  two  directors  of  the  East  India  Company, 
spoke  in  commendation  of  the  bill. 

Among  the  county  members,  I  recollect  RoUe  alone  who  ventured  to 
stand  forward  in  defence  of  Pitt ;  while  Bastard,  his  colleague,  spoke, 
as  well  as  voted  on  the  opposite  side.  Their  fate,  indeed,  proved  difier- 
ent ; — ^RoUe  entering  the  house  of  peers,  eight  years  afterwards ;  while 
Bastard  continued  to  represent  the  county  of  Devon  down  to  the  period 
of  his  decease,  only  a  short  time  ago. 

3d  March: — ^A  petition  against  the  bill  having  been  presented  by 
the  East  India  Company,  Erskine  was  heard  as  their  counsel  at  the  bar* 
Devoted  to  Fox,  ardent  in  his  temper,  and  incapable  of  being  awed  or 
intimidated  by  the  presence  of  any  assembly  ;  Erskine,  who,  during 
the  short  time  that  he  represented  Portsmouth  in  the  last  parliament, 
had  signalized  himself  by  the  defence  of  Fox's  "  East  India  Bill,"  re- 
sumed in   his  legal  capacity  the  consideration  of  the  same  subject 
Spurning  the  limits  within  which  advocates  are  usually  confined  when 
pleading  before  the  house  of  commons,  he  ventured  not  only  to  eulogize 
in  the  warmest  terms  the  rejected  measure  of  his  friend,  but  to  treat  the 
bill  of  1784  as  a  vile  imposture  practised  on  a  credulous  nation.    The 
murmurs  of  various  members,  indignant*at  such  an  infraction  of  decor- 
um, at  length  compelled  the  Speaker  to  interpose  his  authority,  in  order 
to  repress  Erskine's  prurience.     Afiecting  to  apologize,  while  he  at  the 
same  time  took  occasion  to  renew  the  offence; "  If,"  observed  he,  "Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  guilty  of  any  irregularity,  it  arises  solely  from  a 
diminution  of  that  respect  which  I  was  accustomed  to  feel  towards  this 
aBsembly  before  it  was  shorn  of  its  dignity;  but  which  no  longer  animates 
me  since  the  assumption  of  the  extraordinary  powers  arrogated  and  exer- 
cised by  the  present  board  of  control."     Sentiments  so  insulting  would 
probably  have  attracted  an  expression  of  ministerial  indignation  on 
their  author's  head,  if  it  had  not  been  repressed  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case.     Pitt  beheld  himself  in  a  situation  fai'  more  peril- 
ous than  any  that  had  occurred  since  his  elevation  to  the  head  of  the 
treasury.     The  Westminster  scrutiny ,  oppressive  as  it  was,  had  been 
undertaken  immediately  after  the  overthrow  of  the  "  coalition^^  minis- 
try, during  the  intoxication  incident  to  his  early  popularity.     His  Irish 
propositions  were  rejected  by  the  parliament  of  that  country,  not  here 
in  Westminster ;  and  from  the  prosecution  of  the  Duke  of  Riphmond's 
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plan  oi  fortifying  the  dockyards,  he  had  finally  desisted,  when  wietnied 
by  the  casting  vote  in  the  bfuse  of  commons.  But,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, if  outnumbered  by  the  opposers  of  the  bUl^  no  honourable  retreat 
remained  for  him  ;  nor  was  it  easy  to  conceive  how,  if  defeated,  he  oould 
even  with  dignity  continue  in  office.  As  he  bad  risen  to  power  by  one 
India  Bill,  he  might  fall  by  another, 

5M  iliarcA.— Influenced  by  these  reflections,  which  imperiously  sug- 
gested themselves  to  his  mind,  Pitt  found  his  best  auxiliary,  not  in  tke 
talents  of  his  supporters,  nor  even  in  his  own  eloquence,  but  in  his 
character.  Never  perhaps  was  the  value  of  integrity,  moderation,  and 
correct  deportment,  more  forcibly  exemplified  than  in  the  instance  be- 
fore us !  Fox  might,  and  I  believe  did  possess,  the  first  of  those  quali- 
ties in  as  eminent  a  degree ;  but  he  wanted  the  two  latter  recommendat- 
tions  to  royal  and  to  national  favour.  At  the  end  of  four  years  it  had 
become  demonstrated  that  the  two  East  India  Bills,  (that  of  Fox,  and 
that  of  Pitt,)  difiered  more  from  each  other  in  name  than  in  reality. 
Yet  the  discovery,  though  it  shook,  did  not  overturn  the  minister ; 
because  the  East  India  Company,  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  the 
country  at  large,  however  undeceived  they  might  be,  were  by  nameans 
disposed  to  transfer  the  reigns  of  government  to  Fox  and  his  adherents. 
Pitt,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  which  he  made  to  convince,  and  to 
retain  his  friends,  beheld  himself  abandoned  by  many  individuals  who 
usually  supported  him.  However  much  he  strove  to  conceal  his  emo- 
tions on  a  point  so  humiliating  to  his  haughty  mind,  he  nevertheless 
felt  it  deeply  ; — ^for  no  minister  ever  more  justly  appreciated  the  im- 
portance of  character.  Conscious  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  ground 
which  he  had  to  maintain,  he  tried  to  prove  that  the  powers  now  assum- 
ed by  the  board  of  control  were  virtually,  if  not  specifically  vested  in 
the  commissioners,  by  the  act  of  1784.  But  able  and  persuasive  as  Pitt 
was,  his  oratory  failed  of  its  usual  efiect  Sheridan  directing  his  keen 
jests  against  the  head  of  the  India  Board,  observed  that  Dundas  had  for- 
merly compared  the  commissioners  constituted  by  Fox's  Bill  to  seven 
doctors  and  eight  apothecaries  prescribing  for  one  poor  patient  ^^  Yet,'' 
continued  he,^^  their  prescriptions  were  at  least  less  nauseous  than  the  dose 
now  mixing  by  the  learned  Doctor  of  Control^  who,  in  the  spirit  of  a 
political  quack,  exhorts  his  patient  to  swallow  it ;  assuring  him  that 
there  is  no  occasion  for  his  confining  himself  at  home,  but  that  he  may 
safely  go  about  his  business  as  usual.  This  new  sovereign  remedy  will 
no  doubt  be  soon  advertised,  under  the  title  of  Scotch  Pills  for  every 
sort  of  Oriental  disorder, '^^ 

Irritating  as  were  such  observations,  Fox's  insulting  comments  on 
the  humbled  situation  of  the  minister  sunk  still  deeper  into  his  mind. 
^' Whence  arises,"  exclaimed  Fox,<<  so  determined  an  opposition  to  the 
present  measure?  Have  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer's  friends 
deserted  him  ?  No !  For,  even  now,  they  declare  that  they  have 
confidence  in  his  integrity.  What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  this  change  ? 
Why,  in  the  good  sense  of  the  house,  because  the  present  bill  has  re« 
moved  the  film  from  before  their  eyes,  while  it  begins  to  explain  to  the 
whole  kingdom  its  destructive  tendency."    After  alluding  in  'terms 
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of  contemptuous  ridicule  to  the  indifference  about  power  which  Dundas 
affected  to  feel,  Fox  inveighed  with  great  ftpimation  against  a  declara^ 
tory  bill.  ^  The  crdwn  and  the  East  India  Company/'  observed  he, 
^  are  at  variance  on  a  disputed  principle.  Why  not  try  the  fact  in  a 
■  court  of  law?  *No/  says  the  minister  :  <  in  a  court  of  law  I  can  exer- 
cise no  influence  ;  in  the  house  of  commons  I  can/  What  must  such 
an  act  be  denominated  except  oppression  !  But^  I  trust,  there  is  virtue 
etough  yet  remaining  in  this  assembly  to  resist  its  further  progress.'^ 
The  hour  was  very  late  when  Fox  sate  down ;  and  as  the  impression 
which  he  had  made  could  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  every  eye  became  ^di- 
rected to  the  treasury  bench,  in  expectation  that  Pitt  would  endeavour  to 
effiice  it  Instead,  however,  of  rising,  he  alleged  personal  indisposition 
as  the  reason  of  his  silence ;  promising  nevertheless  to  answer  his  anta- 
gonist's arguments  in  the  future  stages  of  the  bilL  I  scarcely  recollect 
a  division  taking  place  under  more  discouraging  circumslfinces  for 
administration  since  Pitt's  elevation  to  power.  Nor  did  the  result 
prove  that  Fox  had  miscalculated  his  force.  Though  three  hundred 
and  twelve  persons  voted,  the  minister  carried  the  question  only  by  a 
majority  oi  fifty-seven.  Such  a  triumph  partook  of  defeat,  and  clearly 
manifested  how  little  he  could  trust  to  the  support  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  receive  within  those  walls,  unless  he  modified  the  measure 
under  discussion.  A  defection  of  less  than  thirty  members,  if  they 
joined  Fox,  would  have  left  Pitt  in  a  minority ;  and  that  defection  was 
by  no  means  impossible. 

7/A  March. — Yielding  unquestionably  to  the  considerations  dictated 
by  his  present  position,  Pitt  resolved  therefore,  instead  of  advancing  in 
a  path  where  his  popularity,  if  not  his  power,  might  be  lost,  to  retrace 
his  stepsL  Doubtless  too  he  felt  that  he  was  engaged  in  Dundas's  cause 
even  more  than  in  his  own ;  since  the  real  authority  of  the  India  Board 
resided,  not  in  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  nor  still  less  in  Lord  Syd- 
ney, the  nominal  president,  but  in  Dundas.  Neither  could  Pitt  be  in- 
sensible, that  however  eminent  were  the  talents  of  that  ambitious,  aspir- 
ing, and  able  advocate;  however  closely  cemented  might  be  their  per- 
soaal  friendship,  and  however  necessary  to  administration  were  his  ex- 
ertions and  eloquence  in  parliament;  yet  his  moral  reputation  fell  below 
his  political  ability.  Contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  Pitt  therefore 
opened  the  discussion,  on  the  evening  when  it  was  moved  <<  to  bring  up 
the  report  of  the  btllJ^  Assuming  a  tone  and  a  language  foreign  to  his 
disposition,  he  endeavoured  to  regain  the  eminence  which  he  had  occu- 
pied before  the  introduction  of  the  present  obnoxious  measure.  Having 
first  conciliated  his  hearers,  he  next  addressed  himself  to  their  under- 
standing; and  while  he  vindicated  the  bill  which  he  had  brought  for- 
ward, professed  nevertheless  his  anxious  desire  to  propose,  as  well  as  to 
adopt,  every  clause,  and  every  mode  of  prevention,  against  the  appre- 
hended danger  to  the  constitution.  **  If,''  exclaimed  he,  "  checks  upon 
patronage  are  tendered,  let  them  come  from  whatever  side  of  this  assem- 
bly they  may,  or  from  whatever  individual  however  hostile,  accompa- 
nied by  whatever  language,  I  will  gladly  receive  them.  I  shall  even 
regard  the  man  who  proposes  them  as  my  best  friendy  because  he  will 

48      . 
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have  proved  that  he  is  a  friend  to  the  British  constitution."  The  con- 
clusion of  his  speech,  mo8t4)er8onal  to  Fox,  «  whom,''  he  said,  « that 
house  had  dethroned,  four  years  before,  from  his  Mgh  seat  of  deqxitism,'' 
was  filled  with  reiterated  declarations  that  he  never  would  consent  to 
or  permit  the  introduction  of  patronage  under  any  form.  To  Pulteney 
he  particularly  addressed  himself,  in  terms  calculated  to  obviate  that 
member's  objections  to  the  measure ;  and  finally,  as  the  best  proof  of 
his  desire  to  submit  it  to  censure  or  emendation,  he  moved  "  to  recom- 
mit the  «//." 

Never  did  Pitt,  at  any  period  of  his  eventful  life,  exhibit  a  stronger 
proof  of  his  consummate  judgment  than  in  adopting  this  line  of  action. 
It  disarmed,  and  finally  defeated  opposition ;  but  it  could  not  silence 
their  sarcasms,  or  their  clamours.  Sheridan,  whose  eloquence,  abilities, 
and  powers  of  fancy  Pitt  recognized ;  denying  him  at  the  same  time 
reason  and  truth ; — Sheridan,  indignant  at  the  compliments  paid  to  his 
talents,  at  the  expense  of  his  morals,  retorted  on  the  minister  with  in- 
conceivable ingenuity  and  severity.  After  drawing  a  masterly  picture 
of  Pitt's  political  life,  and  stigmatizing  the  prominent  features  of  his 
administration ;  "  His  friends,  nevertheless,"  continued  Sheridan, "  boast 
of  his  conscience,  and  always  assert  that  he  ha3  been  debauched  into 
every  act  of  folly,  or  of  iniquity,  that  he  has  committed.  They  say  in 
his  defence,  that  his  conscience  has  been  surprised  in  the  present  in- 
stance ;  and  that  the  bill  now  before  us  has  originated,  not  in  wicked 
intention,  but  in  bad  advice.  I  readily  admit  that  he  has  people  about 
him  who  are  capable  of  intentionally  misleading  him.  It  constitutes 
his  original  crime,  that  he  has  connected  himself  with  men  from  whom 
no  good  counsel  ever  can  come;  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  wished, either 
that  his  conscience  would  keep  a  better  look  out,  or  that  he  would  in 
future  keep  better  company."  These  pointed  attacks  upon  Dundas 
were  followed  by  reflections  not  less  personal  on  Pitt  himself,  as  well 
as  on  the  bill  under  discussion.*  "  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer," 
observed  Sheridan,  ^^  originally  stole  in  upon  the  house  this  obnoxious 
measure,  without  explanation  of  any  kind.  He  procured  it  to  be  read 
a  first,  and  a  second  time :  but  being  detected  in  the  fact,  his  arm  arrest- 
ed, and  himself  exposed ;  finding  that  not  only  his  supporters,  but  men 
on  all  sides  have  taken  alarm ;  then  he  comes  forward,  humbly  entreat- 
ing that  it  may  be  checked  and  guarded  in  every  shape.  The  billy  with 
its  terrors,  its  arrogance,  ani  its  evils,  came  first ;  while  the  checks 
come  behind  as  a  rider.  Prerogative  foremost:  the  constitution  in  the 
rear." 

Burke,  engaged  as  he  was  in  the  prosecution  of  Hastings,  attended 
nevertheless  in  his  place,  and  joined  in  the  cry  against  ministers  on  that 
memorable  night ;  conscious  that  the  division  would  decide,  not  only 
the  fate  of  the  W//,  but  perhaps  the  duration  of  administration.  Having 
first  directed  his  animadversions  against  Dundas,  he  next  turned  round 
upon  Pitt.  "  I  congratulate  the  house,"  exclaimed  he,  "  that  confidence 
is  at  length  exploded.  T-he  minister  has  himself  avowed  his  distrust  of 
his  colleagues,  and  demanded  suspicion  from  us.  Well  may  the  learned 
gentleman  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  the  East,  be  clothed  in 
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flaekeloth  and  aahes !  I  entreat  it  may  be  remembered  that  the  caution 
comes  not  from  this  side  of  the  house,  but  from  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  He  who,  forty-eight  hours  ago,  recommended, — nay, 
bullied  us  into  confidence !  But,  even  when  engaged  in  so  humiliating 
an  act>  he  performs  it  with  an  air  of  pride.  He  scatters  his  ashes  abroad 
with  dignity,  and  wears  his  sackcloth  as  if  it  were  a  robe  of  purple.^' 
This  fine  portrait,  sketched  with  such  ability,  bore  the  closest  resem- 
Uance  to  its  original.  Burke  concluded  by  accusing  the  minister  with 
the  grossest  hypocrisy,  combined  in  the  present  instance  with  fraud. 
But  all  these  imputations  were  swallowed  up  in  the  philippic  pro- 
nounced by  Fox.  It  formed  one  splendid  display  of  reason,  animated 
by  a  sentiment  allied  to  triumph.  For^  though  tiie  division  that  took 
place  ultimately  extinguished  the  hopes  of  opposition,  it  could  not  de- 
prive them  of  a  species  of  victory.  The  minister  had  been  humbled, 
and  compelled  to  adopt  the  language  of  a  suppliant  in  order  to  retain  a 
small  majority :  while  Fox,  whose  imprudence  and  ambition  originally 
precipitated  him  from  power,  beheld  his  bill  rescued  in  a  certain  de- 
gree from  the  load  of  obloquy  under  which  it  had  so  long  been  over- 
whelmed. There  was  indeed  something  like  exultation  in  his  address 
to  the  house,  which  might  be  said  to  resemble  the  animated  apostrophe 
of  a  man  who  unexpectedly  emerees  out  of  dai*kness  into  light. 

^'  I  introduced,''  said  he,  ^^  my  bill^  as  the  only  mode  of  saving  the 
East  India  Company  and  their  territories  from  ruin.     It  produced 
alarm,  and  was  rejected  in  another  assembly.     What  means  were  set 
on  foot  to  effect  that  purpose,  though  well  ir^formed  on  the  subject  j 
I  shall  not  now  relate.    But  the  best  panegyric  ever  delivered  on  ^y 
bill  has  just  fallen  from  the  lips  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  him- 
self, conveyed  in  those  finished  periods,  and  m  that  felicitous  order,  for 
which  he  is  so  eminently  distinguished."     Having  next  contrasted  the 
provisions  of  his  own  bill  with  the  present  declaratory  measure  before 
the  house,  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  under  every  point  of  view  the 
former  was  most  analogous  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution.     <<  I 
have  been  accused,''  said  Fox,  <^  with  endeavouring  to  pluck  the  crown 
from  his  majesty's  head.     Such  language  would  be  more  justly  applied 
to  the  ambition  of  those  who  are  seated  opposite  me.     When  have  I 
conducted^myself  like  a  disloyal  subject?     When  did  I  ever  endeavour 
to  diminish  the  just  prerogatives  of  the  crown?     I/know  too  well  their 
value.     Those  who  have  poisoned  the  royal  ear,  by  suggesting  that 
only  one  side  of  the  house  of  commons  is  loyal  to  the  sovereign,  are  the 
real  enemies  of  the  constitution.     Th^jninister  has  by  his  recent  con- 
duct forfeited  all  claim  to  the  confidence  of  parliament.     Let  him  at 
once  avow  his  error,  withdraw  the  present  billy  and  introduce  another, 
adequate  to  the  purposes  of  saving  India !" 

This  advice  had  already  been  tendered  to  Pitt,  in  the  progress  of  the 
debate,  from  two  respectable  quarters.  I  mean,  by  Bastard  and  by 
Pulteney.  But  as  they  both  accompanied  their  exhortation  with  testi- 
monies of  the  warmest  satisfaction  at  the  altered  language  which  he  had 
now  thought  proper  to  adopt ;  conveying  withal  an  indirect  assurance 
that  his  present  concessions  might  probably  secure  their  vote,  or  at  least 
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their  support ;  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  stoop  to  so  humiliatJDg 
an  expedient  Neither  did  he  attempt  to  answer  Pox ;  only  declaring 
that  the  whole  speech  iust  pronounced  was,  as  far  as  it  personally  re- 
garded himself,  "a  foul  aspersion  on  his  character.'*  The  division  at 
length  took  place ;  when  it  appeared,  that  while  administration  main- 
tained its  preceding  numbers^  the  opposition  fell  off  in  their  supporters  ; 
187  persons  voting  with  government,  precisely  as  on  the  former  cveii- 
ing;  but  Fox,  who  then  counted  125,  could  now  command  only  116. 
The  majority  of  the  minister  had  therefore  augmented  from  57  to  67 
members. 

lO^A — 14M  March. — Confirmed  in  oflSce  by  this  proof  of  parlia- 
mentary adherence,  and  warned  by  his  recent  danger,  Pitt  now  hastened 
to  accomplish  his  engagement  by  bringing  in  a  variety  of  clauses,  all 
calculated  to  circumscribe  the  powers  which  the  bill  conferred  on  the 
board  ^f  control.     No  concessions  or  limitations  could  however  impoae 
silence  on  Flood,  who  maintained  that  every  argument  which  had  been 
urged  against  Fox's  bill  applied  with  equal  force  to  the  present  mem- 
sure.     ^  I  appeal,"  exclaimed  he,  *^  to  any  candid  man,  wheth^  such  a 
difference  exists  between  them  as  to  cause  a  great  ministerial  revolution 
in  the  country,  to  convulse  the  state  to  its  foundation,  and  to  make  the 
sovereign  start  from  his  throne.     Such  were  the  effects  of  a  fbrmer  hili. 
Yet  how  did  it  essentially  differ  from  the  one  now  before  us?"     Fox, 
as  if  satisfied  with  the  devere  discipline  which  he  had  administered  ao 
recently  to  the  minister,  took  little  part  in  the  debate  of  that  evening. 
But  Pitt's  restrictions,  spontaneously  imposed  on  his  own  power,  auid 
oft  that  of  his  colleagues  at  the  India  Board,  had  allayed  the  eflfer- 
vescence  excited  in  the  house,  and  brought  back  to  his  standard  various 
individuals  who  had  absented  themselves.     On  the  division,  his  num- 
bers rose  to  210,  while  the  opposition  could  not  reach  beyond  122. 
His  hill  might  consequently  be  regarded  as  secure.     Yet  its  adversaries 
inveighed  against  it  with  redoubl^  asperity,  down  to  the  last  moment 
that  it  remained  under  discussion.     A  short  suspension  of  public  busi- 
ness followed  this  violent  struggle ;  while,  in  Westminster  Hall,  obsta- 
cles and  delays  arose  which  impeded  the  progress  of  Hastings's  trial. 
To  Burke  and  Fox,  succeeded  Grey;  whose  eloquence,  youth,  and 
fieure,  attracted  a  numerous  audience,  composed  indeed  frequently  more 
of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  Hastings's  judges,  than  of  the  judges 
themselves.     Many  of  the  peeresses  occupied  ueir  seats,  session  alter 
session,  with  exemplary  patience,  curiosity,  and  perseverance.  Through- 
out the  whole  month  of  March,  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  parUa- 
mentary  affairs,  scarcely  ten  days  were  allotted  to  the  impeachment ; 
nor  was  it  before  the  middle  of  April  that  the  second  charge,  which  re- 
garded the  Princesses  of  Oude,  was  opened,  not  by  Sheridan,  but  by 
Adam  and  Pelham. 

April, — It  is  long  since  I  have  mentioned  even  the  name  of  Lord 
North.  His  augmenting  infirmities,  particularly  his  loss  of  sight,  in- 
capacitated him,  without  great  inconvenience,  from  attending  as  a 
member  of  parliament  He  had  not  indeed  been  once  seen  within  the 
walls  of  the  house  of  commons  during  the  debates  that  arose  on  the 
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declaraiory  India  Billy  when  his  presence  and  his  talents  might  have 
been  usefully  employed  for  his  party.  Barr^,  it  is  true,  who  suffered 
under  a  similar  privation,  had  taken  an  active  part  in  those  discussions; 
but,  though  far  more  advanced  in  his  career  than  Lord  North,  his  ro- 
bust and  athletic  frame  promifl»d«  him  many  years  of  life.  Colonel 
North  npplied  his  father's  vacant  seat  on  the  opposition  bench. 
Another  luminary  of  the  period  of  tRe  American  war,  Rigby,  disap- 
peared likewise  at  this  time.  I  believe,  he  expired  at  Bath.  Declining 
health,  loss  of  office, — but,  perhaps,  more  than  both,  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments, arising  out  of  the  extensive  demands  made  on  him  by  gov- 
ernment, for  paymenlifof  the  balances  of  national  money  remaining  in 
his  hands; — ^these  combined  eauses  had  operated  to  withdraw  him 
almost  altogether  from  parliament,  although  he  still  continued  member 
for  Tavistock.  He  possessed  talents  for  addressing  a  popular  assembly, 
which  were  sustained  by  confidence  that  nothing  could  abash.  In  that 
quality,  he  did  not  yield  even  to  Dundas.  Under  Lord  North's  ad- 
ministration, Rigby  had  occupied  a  great  space  in  the  public  mind; 
but  since  that  time  he 'seemed  to  have  almost  become  politically  ex- 
tinct, and  after  his  decease  was  speedily  forgotten. 

Rigby's'death  was  preceded  only  a  few  weeks  by  that  of  the  Dowa- 
ger Viscountess  Townsend,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  females  of 
the  court  and  reign  of  George  the  Second.  She  attained  nearly  her 
eighty-seventh  year,  but  her  intellectual  faculties  had  suffered  little  or 
DO  decay.  In  the  empire  of  mind,  she  might  be  said  to  have  occupied 
the  place  left  vacant  by  Lady  Mary  Wortfey  Montague,  and  by  Lady 
Hervey.  At  Lady  Townsend's  house  in  Whitehall,  George  Selwyn, 
and  a  number  of  other  men  eminent  for  wit  or  talent,  were  usually  to 
be  found,  who  constituted  her  evening  society.  Her  father,  whose 
name  was  Harriaon,  rose  in  life  by  the  personal  favour  of  William  the 
Third,  leaving  to  his  daughter  a  fine  property,  which  she  bequeathed 
to  Lord  John  Townsend,  her  grandson;  one  of  the  most  gallant,  ac- 
eomplished,  highly-informed  individuals  of  his  time;  the  inseparable 
friend  and  companion  of  Fox,  throughout  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
political  life.  Lady  Townsend,  besides  retaining  her  mental  powers 
undiminished,  lived  to  see  her  eldest  grandson  created  an  English  earl, 
and  her  son  raised  still  higher,  to  the  dignity  of  a  British  marquis:  a 
circumstance  probably  without  parallel  in  the  peerage  of  this  country. 
Those  titles,  as  well  as  the  numerous  baronies  of  Plantagenet  creation, 
that  unite  in  the  actual  representative  of  the  name  of  Townsend;  de- 
scended from  the  illustrious  families  of  Vere,  of  Devereux,  of  Comp- 
toD,  and  many  others;  may  all  be  regarded  at  present  as  in  a  state  of 
eclipse.  So  is  the  name  of  Courtenay.  Both  will  probably  emerge 
again  under  some  future  sovereign. 

Among  the  persons  who  in  April  1788  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
public,  as  candidates  for  dramatic  fame,  I  must  not  omit  Lady  Wallace. 
She  was  one  of  the  three  daughters  of  Sir  William  Maxwell  of  Mon- 
teith,  and  a  sister  of  the  Duchess  of  Gordon.  Inferior  to  the  duchess 
in  beauty,  ahe  possessed  nevertheless  great  personal  charms,  which 
irere  augmented  by  the  eccentric  attractions  of  her  deportment  and 
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conversation.  No  woman  of  condition  in  my  time  has  ventured  to 
emancipate  herself  so  completely  from  all  the  restraints  imposed  by 
custom  on  her  sex.  I  have  seen  her  habited  as  a  man^  attending  the 
debates  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  seated  in  the  gallery  appropriated 
to  strangers.  Nor  is  this  extraordinary  act  by  any  means  the  greatest 
deviation  from  female  decorum  which  I  have  known  her  tm  commit 
for  the  gratification  of  curiosity  or  amusement  She  was  married  to 
Sir  Thomas  Wallace  of  Craigie,  a  Scotch  baronet;  but  she  thought 
proper  to  prosecute  him  for  adultery,  before  the  court  of  session;  and 
though  the  accusation  was  dismissed,  Lady  Wallace  always  continued 
to  live  in  a  state  of  total  separation  from  her  tiusband.  Emulous  of 
attaining  the  fame  of  Mrs.  Behn  and  of  Mrs.  Centlivre,  she  composed 
and  brought  forward  at  this  time  a  comedy,  entitled  ^<  The  Ton.''  It 
was  performed  three  times  at  Covent-garden  theatre;  each  time,  to 
crowded  audiences.  I  was  present  at  two  of  the  three  representations. 
All  the  principal  characters,  male  and  female,  were  individuals  of 
fashion,  easily  recognized  by  those  who  knew  the  town.  The  piece 
wanted  neither  plot,  nor  wit,  nor  movement,  nor  easy  dialogue,  nor 
theatrical  effect,  though  it  was  in  many  passages  very  indelicate;  yet 
not  so  grossly  violating  decency  as  Congreve  has  done  in  ^<  Love  for 
Love,''  and  in  "The  Way  of  the  World;"  confessedly  two  of  the 
finest  comedies  in  the  English  language,  if  considered  merely  as  dra* 
malic  compositions.  But  our  refined  manners  and  habits  will  not  tole- 
rate the  scenes  at  which  the  Belindas  and  the  Stellas  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  First  assisted  without  repugnance,  and  almost  without  a  Mush. 
All  the  efforts  of  Ltfdy  Wallace's  friends,  however  numerous  and  pow- 
erful, with  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  at  their  head,  could  not  protect  the 
play,  nor  secure  it  from  theatrical  damnation.  She  never  presented 
another  piece  to  the  manager;  but  her  whole  life  was  in  itself  a  per- 
petual comedy.  After  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution^ 
about  the  year  1794,  she  embarked  for  Hamburgh,  professedly  with 
the  intention  of  there  meeting  and  conferring  with  the  ex-patriated 
French  general,  Dumourier.  Lady  Wallace  terminated  her  extraordi- 
nary career  at  Munich,  censured  for  the  irregularities  of  her  deport- 
ment, and  little  lamented  by  her  own  family. 

Scarcely  had  Pitt  surmounted  the  impediments  to  the  <<  East  India 
Declaratory  Bill,"  when  administration  was  assailed  from  another 
quarter.  Lord  Howe,  who  presided  at  the  admiralty  board,  hkviD^, 
at  the  time  when  a  rupture  with  France  was  apprehended  to  be  immi- 
nent, made  a  promotion  of  naval  officers,  thought  fit  to  pass  over  more 
than  forty  captains,  while  he  selected  sixteen  lor  elevation  to  the  rank 
of  admirals.  Lord  Rawdon,  (since  created  Marquis  of  Hastings,)  a 
nobleman  of  generous  and  elevated  feelings,  alive  to  every  impulse  of 
wounded  honour,  conceiving  these  individuals  to  have  been  unjustly 
superseded,  brought  the  subject  before  the  upper  house.  But  the  nun- 
isterial  influence  in  that  assembly  could  stand  the  severest  assaiiitB  of 
opposition,  and  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  defended  his  conduct 
with  reasons  of  great  solidity.  Finally,  Lord  Kawdon's  motion  for  an 
address  to  the  king,  praying  that  ^'  he  would  take  into  his  consideratioa 
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the  aervioefl  of  those  captains  who  had  been  passed  over  in  the  late 
promotion/'  was  negatived  without  a  division.  This  event  happened 
as  early  as  the  20th  of  February.  Not  deterred,  however,  by  the  ill 
success  of  Lord  Rawdon's  attempts,  Mr.  Bastard  brought  forward  the 
same  subject  in  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  following  day.  He  was 
a  man  of  ample  fortune,  of  an  independent  mind,  of  grave  and  correct 
deportment,  animated  by  upright  intentions,  and  possessing  a  sound, 
though  not  a  superior  understanding.  His  position,  as  one  of  the  two 
members  for  the  county  in  which  was  situate  Plymouth,  with  its  dock* 
yards,  gave  him  no  ordinary  advantage,  when  discussing  a  naval  ques- 
tion. 

Among  the  captains  who  had  been  passed  over  in  the  recent  promo- 
tion,  were  two,  Balfour  and  Thompson,  who,  having  received  the 
thanks  of  the  house  on  the  event  of  the  memorable  12th  of  April  1782, 
seemed  to  challenge  more  respect  than  their  companions.  Bastard  en* 
larged  on  the  peculiar  hardship  of  excluding  two  distinguished  officers 
from  the  reward  of  their  long  services;  men  who  had  participated  in 
the  defeat  of  De  Grasse.  He  ventured  even  to  assert  that  unless  some 
reparation  should  be  made  to  their  injured  characters,  the  service  itself 
would  receive  an  irreparable  wound.  <^  Henceforward,"  exclaimed  he, 
^  increase  of  fortune,  not  of  fame,  will  form  the  object  of  naval  com- 
manders. Servility  and  meanness  must  conduct  to  eminence.  He  who 
would  rise  in  the  profession,  must  effect  it  by  running  on  the  errands 
of  the  head  of  the  admiralty  board;  by  performing  the  part  of  his  fol- 
lower, his  flatterer,  perhaps  of  his  pimp.'^  He  concluded  by  moving 
to  address  his  majesty,  that  <^  he  would  confer  on  Captains  Balfour  and 
Thompson  some  mark  of  his  royal  favour."  Pitt  opposed  this  propo- 
sition by  reasons  which  were  unanswerable.  Having  shown  that  it 
would  form  an  unprecedented  interference  with  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  he  contended  that  ^  even  if  such  a  principle  could  be  admitted, 
yet  the  house  of  commons  was  incompetent  to  take  upon  themselves 
the  selection."  He  treated  with  ridicule  the  idea  of  making  the  two 
captains  named  by  Bastard,  subjects  of  an  address  to  the  sovereign  for 
favour,  merely  because  they  had  been  thanked  in  the  lump  with  all 
the  officers  and  all  the  seamen  who  gained  the  glorious  victory  in  ques- 
tion. Nor  did  the  chancellor  of  fie  exchequer  omit  to  notice  with 
becoming  disapprobation,  the  very  gross  manner  in  which  had  been 
described  the  offices  necessary  to  be  assumed  by  candidates  for  promo- 
tion. Such  insinuations  would  indeed  have  been  most  unjustly  applied 
to  Lord  Howe,  who  was  a  man  of  very  correct  manners;  but  it  did 
not  appear  equally  certain  that  some  of  the  qualifications  enumerated, 
might  not  have  formed  recommendations  to  one  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  same  office,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  Bastard  finding  that  none  of 
the  opposition  leaders  came  to  his  aid,  that  Lord  Hood  took  part  against 
him,  and  that  the  house  seemed  disinclined  to  adopt  his  proposition, 
withdrew  it;  stating  at  the  same  time  his  determination  to  renew  it 
under  another  form. 

18M  ^pril. — ^This  menace  he  accomplished,  about  two  months  after- 
wards, when  he  moved  for  <^  the  house  to  resolve  itself  into  a  commit- 
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tee,  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  admiralty  respecting  the  late 
naval  promotion."  The  arguments  with  which  he  maintained  his 
proposition,  were  nearly  the  same  as  tie  had  used  on  the  precedinj;  oc- 
casion; but  the  result  proved  widely  different.  Many  professional 
men,  some  of  whom  were  warmly  attached  to  admiaistration,  impelled 
by  personal  feelings,  declared  in  favour  of  the  motion.  Sir  Greoige 
Howard,  an  officer  devoted  to  the  crown,  and  whii  had  been  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  protested  that  he  thought  an  inquiry  cmxld  not 
be  refused  without  the  sacrifice  of  honour  and  of  justice.  Other  indi- 
viduals of  independent  character  followed  his  example.  Pitt  resisted 
with  great  eloquence  and  ability  the  tide  which  set  strong  against  him; 
combating  it  by  precedents,  as  well  as  by  arguments;  allowing  never- 
theless, that  if  the  point  was  agitated  within  those  walls,  the  present 
mode  formed  the  only  constitutional  ground  on  which  the  discussion 
could  take  place.  Fox,  concurring  in  this  sentiment,  admitted  the 
royal  prerogative  to  be  sacred  as  it  regarded  the  distribution  of  military 
honours  and  rewards.  ''So  firmly  am  I  of  that  opinion,"  added  he, 
''  that  if  an  address  to  the  crown  had  been  proposed,  I  could  not  sup- 
port it;  but  the  motion  being  for  a  committee,  I  shall  give  my  vote  in 
its  favour.  Because  it  is  the  constitutional  province  of  this  house  to 
watch  over  the  executive  departments,  wherever  abuse  is  suspected  to 
exist;  and  finally  to  institute  inquiry,  with  a  view  either  to  censure, 
or  to  punishment"  He  next  proceeded  to  maintain,  that  in  the  recent 
promotion,  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  had  acted  with  partiality  and 
oppression;  or,  to  use  the  mildest  term  which  could  apply  to  the  act, 
with  caprice.  A  division  took  place  at  a  late  hour  of  the  morning; 
ministers  only  carrying  the  question  by  sixteen  votes.  Bastard  was 
sustained  by  134;  while  150,  of  which  number  I  was  one,  followed 
Pitt  It  was,  in  fact,  a  defeat  to  administration;  and  the  mover,  en* 
couraged  by  such  a  proof  of  parliamentary  approbation,  gave  imme- 
diate notice  that  he  would  speedily  bring  the  matter  anew  under  dis- 
cussion. 

29th  Jlpril. — The  third  and  last  debate  which  arose  out  of  this  naval 
promotion,  followed  after  an  interval  of  about  ten  days.  Neither  Pitt 
nor  Fox,  neither  Dundas  nor  Sheridan,  bore  any  part  in  it  Bastard, 
who  had  exhausted  the  subject  as  a  topic  of  declamation,  after  a  short 
speech,  moved,  that  it  is  ''  injurious  to  the  service,  and  unjust,  to  set 
aside  in  the  promotion  to  flags,  meritorious  officers  of  approved  ser- 
vice." The  treasury  bench  committed  its  defence  principally  to  Lord 
Hood.  That  veteran  commander,  whose  figure,  countenance,*  and 
manners  exhibited  the  characteristic  marks  of  hard  service,  had  fought 
his  own  way  up  to  honours  and  dignities.  It  was  therefore  highly 
improbable  that  he  would  become  the  apologist  of  a  measure,  which 
violated  justice  in  the  persons  of  men  with  whom  he  had  trod  the 
quarter-deck  during  forty  years.  Yet  Lord  Hood  sti*enuously  vindi- 
cated the  conduct  of  the  nobleman  presiding  at  the  admiralty.  From 
documents  which  he  produced,  it  appeared  that  in  almost  every  past 
promotion,  a  greater  proportion  of  captains  had  been  passed  by,  than 
included :  but,  no  complaint  was  to  be  found  of  national  injury  sustained 
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in  consequence  df  such  a  practice.  ^  The  noble  viscoun V*  pursued  he, 
^  ranks  conspicuous,  in  the  opinion  of  the  navy,  as  a  brave  and  skilful 
seaman.  He  has  hitherto  maintained  a  character  of  unsullied  honour 
and  unimpeached  integrity.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  such  a  man,  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  naval  administration,  would  abuse  his  power,  and 
plunge  into  voluntary  disgrace?"  * 

Various  naval  offliers  rose  during  the 'debate;  every  individual  of 
whom,  with  the  single  exception  of  Lord  Hood,  supported  Bastard's 
moiion*  Macbride,  who  in  a  former  session  had  opposed  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  ^lan  of  fortifications,  inveighed  against  the  system  adopted 
by  Lord  Howe.  "I  stand,"  exclaimed  he,  "fortieth  on  the  actual  list 
of  post  captains,  at  this  time.  Before  the  promotion  reaches  me,  I 
may  be  worn  out;  and  consequently  I  shall  be  set  aside,  if  only  those 
who  can  do  actual  duty  are  henceforward  to  expect  a  flag.  Two  officers 
now  present,  (Lord  Hood  and  Sir  Edmund  Affleck,)  have  been 
deservedly  elevated,  one  to  an  Irish  peerage,  the^ther  to  the  rank  of  a 
baronet  Monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey  have  been  voted  for  two 
others,  who  fell  gloriously  in  the  action  of  Ij^e  12th  of  April  17S2: 
while  Captains  Balfour  and  Thompson,  who  equally  signalized  them- 
selves on  that  occasion,  are  kicked  out  of  the  service."  Lord  M ulgrave 
stood  precisely  in  a  similar  predicament  with  Macbride,  his  commission, 
as  a  post  captain,  bearing  date  on  one  and  the  same  day.  During  the 
Jirst  discussion  respecting  the  promotions  made  by  Lord  Howe,  Lord 
Mulgrave,  though  seated  on  the  treasury  bench,  ventured  to  rise,  and 
to  support  indirectly  Bastard's  motion.  But,  being  gently  reprehended 
by  Pitt,  for  thus  emancipating  himself  from  his  ministerial  fetters,  in 
compliance  with  professional  feelings ;  he  remained  silent  throughout 
the  course  of  the  two  succeeding  debates.  He  had  nearly  served  out 
his  time,  and  he  received  his  reward,  the  British  peerage,  little  more 
than  two  years  afterwards.  Aware  how  unpopular  was  the  ground,  as 
well  as  the  nobleman  to  be  defended,  ministers  did  not  venture  to  meet 
the  motion  with  a  direct  negative.  They  therefore  moved  the  previous 
quesiiofif  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  Kii  Jifty-one;  the  respective  - 
numbers  being  220  against  169. 

Notwithstanding  this  numerical  victory  of  administration, the  triumph 
of  public  opinion  remained  with  the  opposite  party.  The  two  naval 
captains  excluded  by  Lord  Howe,  received  ample  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  rank,  if  the  parliamentary  recognition  of  their  merits  could 
allay  their  wounded  feelings.  Nor  did  that  nobleman  long  survive  in 
his  official  capacity  the  selectioa  which  he  had  made,  whatever  were 
the  motives  by  which  it  was  dictated.  He  languished  near  three  months 
in  employment,  and  then  resigned.  He  was  indeed  kicked  up  stairs, 
being  advanced  from  the  dignity  of  a  viscount,  to  the  rank  of  an  earl, 
with  remainder  of  a  barony  to  his  three  daughters,  he  having  no  son. 
This  augmentation  of  honours,  which  he  probably  anticipated  as  certain 
whenever  he  should  retire  from  the  admiralty,  though  it  might  alleviate, 
could  not  compensate  the  loss  of  power,  coupled  with  the  circumstan- 
ces by  which  it  was  occasioned,  or  at  least  accelerated.  He  returned 
no  more  to  that  post;  but  the  naval  action  of  the  1st  of  June  1794, 
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when  he  defeated  the  fleet  of  republican  Prance  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
shed  a  Uistre  over  his  declining  years.  That  the  king  did  not  regret 
his  resignation,  no  man  doubted.  Lord  Howe's  conduct  during  the 
American  war,  while  commanding  beyond  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  in 
parliament,  subsequent  to  his  return,  was  known  to  have  made  a  deep 
impression  on  his  majesty's  mind.  Nor  could  he  efface  that  sentiment 
by  the  charms  of  his  address^  or  of  his  conversation.  Taciturn,  phleg- 
matic, and  destitute  of  all  gaiety,  his  German  descent  from  George  the 
First  might  be  traced  not  only  on  his  features,  but  in  his  whole  deport- 
ment. 

Those  persons,  indeed,  who  remarked  the  hostile  part  taken  by  Sir 
George  Howard,  during  the  second  debate  relative  to  the  promotions 
at  the  admiralty ;  and  who  knew  the  almost  unlimited  deference  of  the 
commander-in-chief  for  his  sovereign's  supposed  wishes;  inferred  that 
so  good  a  courtier  did  not  steer  such  a  course,  without  secretly  knowing 
that  it  would  be  approved  at  St.  James's.  Pitt  unquestionably  fulfilled 
every  ministerial  ohligation  imposed  on  him,  towards  one  of  his  col- 
leagues in  office,  throughout  the  discussions  that  took  place,  however  he 
might  lament  the  cause  that  rendered  necessary  his  exertions.  So  might 
Lord  Hood,  whose  services,  eminent  as  they  confessedly  were,  yet 
would  not  perhaps  have  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  the  British  peerage, 
if  Fox,  instead  of  Pitt,  had  presided  in  the  councils  of  the  crown  from 
1784  to  1801.  Assuredly,  his  brother,  Alexander ;  who  had  rendered 
himself  so  obnoxious  by  his  evidence  on  Keppel's  court  martial,  after 
the  action  of  the  27th  of  July  1778;  would  not  have  been  created  a 
viscount,  unless  Pitt  had  been  minister.  The  two  Hoods  were  sons  of 
the  clergyman  of  the  village  of  South  Petherton  in  Somersetshire, 
where  was  situate  the  estate  of  Burton  Pynsent,  bequeathed  by  Sir 
William  Pynsent  to  the  first  Mr.  Pitt,  as  a  tribute  of  grateful  admiration 
for  his  public  services.  They  rose  under  his  auspices,  and  devolved  on 
his  son.  Pitt  could  not  well  regret  Lord  Howe's  departure  from  offica 
He  had,  indeed,  every  reason  to  rejoice  at  it;  as  he  supplied  the  vacant 
place  by  introducing  his  own  brother,  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  into  that 
high  employment.  Lord  Hood,  named  at  the  same  time  a  member  of 
the  board  of  admiralty,  was  given  him  as  a  Mentor. 

5th  May. — The  severe  conflicts  which  Pitt  had  with  so  much  diffi- 
culty surmounted,  during  the  passage  of  the  '^East  India  Declaratory 
Bill,"  and  throughout  the  discussions  respecting  Lord  Howe,  were 
speedily  obliterated  by  a  day  of  triumph.  Early  in  May  he  laid  before 
parliament  a  state  of  the  finances;  or  in  technical  language,  A«  opened 
the  budget.  Never  did  any  minister  make  a  more  gratifying  exposi- 
tion, conveyed  in  language  equally  clear,  concise,  and  yet  ample  in 
point  of  information !  Without  parade  or  ostentation,  he  observed  that 
a  very  considerable  augmentation  had  occurred  in  the  expences  of  the 
actual  yeavy  beyond  the  estimate  made  in  1786;  which  increase  had 
been  judged  indispensable  to  our  national  honour,  as  well  as  prosperity. 
Having  then  detailed  the  difierent  items  or  heads  of  this  extraordinary 
expenditure ;  having  shown  that  they  amounted  in  the  aegregate  to 
near  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  of  whicn  sum,  one 
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hundred  and  ei^ty  thousand  had  been  voted  towards  payment  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  debts;  "Notwithstanding  these  heavy  demands," 
added  Pitt,  "  there  now  remains  a  clear  surplus  of  seventeen  thousand 
pounds ;  without  new  taxes,  without  loan,  and  without  interrupting  for 
an  instant  the  application  of  the  million  set  apart  for  the  discharge  of 
the  national  debt.  Seven  millions  have  been  expended  within  the  last 
four  years, on  the  improvement  of  the  navy.  Thirty  ships  of  the  line, 
and  thirty-five  frigates,  have  been  constructed  or  repaired,  more  than 
during  the  first  four  years  which  followed  the  peace  of  1763.  Mean- 
while, in  addition  to  all  these  propitious  events,  we  have  extinguished 
two  millions  and  a  half  of*  our  national  debt." 

(Gratifying  as  was  the  minister's  disclosure  of  the  state  of  the  finances, 
the  contrast  which  ihey  formed  with  those  of  France  prodigiously  aug- 
mented its  effect     "I  have,"  said  he,  "seen  within  these  few  hours 
past,  the  acknowledged  condition  of  the  French  revenue,  as  exhibited 
by  their  own  government.     According  to  that  account,  the  avowed 
annual  deficiency,  after  all  the  retrenchments  which  they  have  ejected, 
does  not  fall  short  of  two  millions  three  hundig^  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling.    Our  rival  therefore,  who  engaged  in  a  war  for  the  emancipation 
of  our  late  colonies ;  which  object  she  accomplished,  and  from  which 
she  projected  to  draw  immense  advantages ;  has  failed  in  her  ambitious 
calculations."     So  exhilarating  a  picture  of  our  national  resources 
reflected  too  much  lustre  on  the  administration  to  pass  without  comment 
Sheridan  rising  as  soon  as  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  finished, 
observed,  that  "invidious  as  the  task  might  be,  it  nevertheless  became 
necessary  to  dissipate  the  delusion  under  which  the  country  laboured, 
and  to  detect  the  fallacies  by  which  it  was  still  attempted  to  perpetuate 
that  deception."     He  then  proceeded,  with  great  financial  ability,  to 
dissect  every  proposition  contained  in  the  speech  just  pronounced ; 
exhibiting  proof  of  the  solidity  and  depth  of  those  faculties,  the  bril- 
liancy of  which  he  had  so  frequently  displayed  in  that  assembly. 

Passing  in  review  consecutively,  Pitt's  assertions  and  calculations, 
he  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  their  falsity,  or  at  least  their  uncertain- 
ty and  exaggeration.     If  he  did  not  persuade  his  audience  of  the  truth 
of  all  his  own  assertions,  he  unquestionably  impressed  on  their  minds  a 
strong  conviction  of  his  extraordinary  endowments :  for,  contrary  to 
bis  accustomed  habits,  wit  formed  no  part  of  his  appeal.     The  whole 
was  fact  and  arithmetical  demonstration.     Such  was  the  versatility  of 
his  parts,  adapted  to  parliament  as  well  as  to  the  theatre ;  formed  equal- 
ly to  delight  at  Drury-lane,  in  the  house  of  commons,  or  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall!     Sheridan  wanted  only  two  qualifications  in  order  to  have 
outshone  all  his  contemporaries.     I  mean,  application  and  moral  cha» 
racter.     He  possessed  even  more  than  Burke,  a  superabundance  of  ge- 
nius.    But  the  defects  of  his  conduct  finally  plunged  him  in  embarrass- 
ments of  every  kind,  enfeebled  his  intellect,  produced  premature  old 
age^  accompanied  with  diseases,  and  terminating  in  death.     Raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  privy  counsellor  before  his  decease,  endowed  with  trans- 
cendent talents,  after  sitting  almost  his  whole  life  in  parliament,  caress- 
ed by  princes,  by  women,  by  all  mankind ;  his  concluding  days  were 
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passed  in  taverns,  and  in  ftpunging-houses,  surrounded  by  bailifis,  a 
stranger  to  domestic  tranquillity  or  enjoyments.  Neither  Bacon,  nor 
the  second  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  nor  Pope^s  Duke  of  Whar- 
ton, hold  out  more  striking  proofs  of  the  ineJflSciency  of  genius  to  excite 
respect,  or  even  to  procure  comfort,  if  not  accompanied  with  prudence 
and  with  morals,  than  was  exhibited  in  the  person  of  Sheridan. 

Fox  continued  the  attack  thus  begun  on  the  budget.  **  I  make  no 
scruple,*'  observed  he,  "  to  assert,  whatever  odium  may  accompany  the 
declarsttion,  that  our  revenues  and  resources  have  been  represented  in 
language  as  much  too  sanguine,  as  our  annual  expenditure  has  been 
estimated  on  too  low  a  scale.  This  exaggeration  produced  the  ¥»ry 
delusion  by  which  France  has  been  reduced  to  her  actual  state  of  em- 
barrassment. But,  such  is  the  happy  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  that 
we  cannot  long  be  held  in  error.  We  may  be  deceived  in  pence ;  in 
millions,  deception  cannot  operate."  On  the  following  day,  Sir  Grey 
Cooper,  followed  by  Hussey,  member  for  Salisbury,  (both  men  deeply 
conversant  in  matters  of  finance,)  undertook  to  point  out  the  fallacy  of 
Pitt's  propositions.  TKe  former,  than  whom  few  individuals  within 
those  walls  better  understood  the  subject,  at  considerable  length  discuss- 
ed the  budget  J  and  declared  it  to  be  an  illusion.  Hussey  put  various 
questions  to  the  minister,  designed  to  probe  the  obscure  or  vulnerable 
parts  of  his  exposure.  Pitt,  thus  assailed,  justified  his  calculations. 
Yet,  with  a  manly  mind  he  admitted,  that  though  he  saw  no  reason  for 
expecting  it,  nevertheless  the  revenue  might  deceive  his  expectation  in 
the  coming  year.  **  Should  the  fact  so  prove,"  added  he, "  this  house 
must  meet  the  difficulty  in  a  becoming  manner^  and  raise  the  deficiency 
by  a  loan,  or  by  new  taxes."  Pulteney,  more  favourably  disposed 
towards  administration,  complimented  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
on  his  financial  plans,  bestowing  on  them  the  most  flattering  epithets. 
All  the  resolutions  proposed  by  Pitt  for  the  adoption  of  the  house  were 
finally  passed  without  any  division. 

The  proceedings  in  the  prosecution  of  Impey,  which  had  been  re- 
tarded by  the  examinations  of  witnesses,  at  length  appeared  to  approach 
their  termination.  Towards  the  last  days  of  April,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot 
began  to  open  the  charge  relative  to  the  trial  and  execution  of  Nund- 
comar.  His  monotonous  and  measured  enunciation,  unilluminated  by 
a  ray  of  vivacity,  or  spark  of  wit,  derived  nevertheless  an  interest  firom 
the  sound  sense  which  pervaded  his  whole  discourse,  from  the  serious 
nature  of  the  accusation  preferred,  and,  above  all,  from  his  accurate  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  He  admitted  that  Sir  Elijah's  defence  had 
produced  on  his  audience,  as  well  as  on  the  public,  a  very  favourable  im- 
pression. But  he  took  occasion,  at  the  same  time,  to  comment  with  great 
severity  on  the  sort  of  defence  to  which  the  person  accused  had  thou^t 
proper  to  resort  In  fact.  Sir  Elijah,  with  the  guarded  caution  of  a  man 
bred  to  the  law,  made  only  a  verbal  defence,  declining  to  commit  it  to 
paper.  The  chancellor,  (Lord  Thurlow,)  when  alluding  to  the  circum- 
stance, during  a  debate  in  the  house  of  peers,  had  not  hesitated  to  pro- 
nounce Impey  a  wise  man  for  having  adopted  such  a  niode  of  reply. 
Nor  did  he  scruple  to  declare  Hastings  a  weak  man,  for  having  deliver- 
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ed  in  at  the  bar  a  written  defence.  Elliot  adverting  next  to  Sir 
Elijah's  justification,  that  ^*  he  had  done  nothing  more  than  the  other 
judges  who  tried  Nundcomar;  and  that  if  he  was  guilty,  they  partici- 
pated in  his  culpability ;''  observed,  ^<  In  every  instance  where  more 
than  ORe  person  is  accused  of  committing  a  criminal  act,  it  is  customary  to 
prosecute  the  ringleader.  The  end  of  justice  is  thus  sufficiently  answer- 
ed, the  principle  of  human  penalties  being  to  make  an  example  of 
great  offenders,  thereby  deterring  others  from  the  perpetration  of  simi- 
lar enormities.'' 

Sir  Gilbert  next  approached  a  part  of  his  argument  on  which  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  observe  the  utmost  circumspection.  I  mean,  the  share 
taken  by  his  own  brother  in  Nundcomar's  trial.  This  brother,  Alex- 
ander Elliot,  had  been  sent  out,  when  very  young,  to  Calcutta,  in  the 
civil  service  of  the  East  India  Company;  where  he  not  only  gave  (pro- 
mise, but  exhibited  proofs,  of  distinguished  talents.  They  had  justly 
endeared  him  to  Hastings ;  and  on  the  trial  of  the  unfottunate  rajah, 
EUiot  acted  in  court  as  interpreter.  He  was  subsequently  sent  home 
to  England  by  the  governor-general,  on  a  secfM  mission,  at  which  time 
he  brought  to  London  the  copy  of  that  legal  proceeding.  Returning  to 
India,  he  continued  to  enjoy,  and  to  deserve  Hastings's  friendship* 
But  his  career  was  arrested,  he  having  perished  in  the  flower  of  youth, 
from  the  consequences  of  passing  the  Cuttack  river,  after  a  course  of 
mercurial  medicines,  while  he  was  on  his  way  from  Bengal  to  Madrai. 
His  premature  end  excited  universal  regret;  and  the  governor-general, 
as  a  last  tribute  to  his  memory,  ordered  a  monument  to  be  erected  on 
the  spot  where  he  expired.  In  his  parody  on  Horace's  ^  Ode  to  Pom- 
peius  Grosphus,"  Hastings  has  commemorated  hia  friend,  when  allud- 
ing to  the 

^  Abttolit  elanun  cite  mors  Achillea** 

of  the  Roman  poet,  though  I  do  not  exactly  recollect  the  English  lines. 
Sir  Gilbert  attempted  to  prove  that  his  brother,  of  whom  he  spoke  with 
the  warmest  feelings  of  fraternal  affection,  neither  participated  in,  nor 
had  ever  manifested  any  approbation  of,  Sir  Elijah  Impey's  conduct 
during  Nundeomar's  trial.  But  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  who  undertook 
Impey's  defence,  produced  and  read  in  his  place  a  letter  addressed  by 
Alexander  Elliot  to  the  chief  justice  of  Bengal.  It  was  dated  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges,  on  board  the  ship  which  conveyed  him  to  Europe ; 
and  contained  the  most  unequivocal  expressions  in  favour  of  the  court, 
as  well  as  of  the  judge,  who  tried  and  condemned  Nundcomar.  This 
evidence  was  not,  however,  brought  forward  on  that  night,  being  re- 
served by  Sutton  for  the  evening  when  a  division  finally  took  place  on 
the  question  relative  to  Impey's  guilt  or  innocence. 

1th  May. — Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  on  the  second  debate,  which  followed 
after  an  interval  of  about  ten  days,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  whole 
judicial  proceedings  instituted  against  Nundcomar,  were  in  themselves 
aubveraive  of,  as  well  as  contrary  to,  the  established  forms  of  criminal 
jostice.     He  denied  that  the  King  of  England  possessed,  or  could  dele- 
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gate,  any  jurisdiction  whatever  oyer  the  natives  of  India.  His  reason- 
ings on  that  most  important  point  appeared  to  me  to  carry  with  them 
great  weight,  if  they  were  not  indeed  unanswerable.  Even  though  the 
right  of  trying  the  accused  rajah  by  the  authority  of  British  lawsshiyld 
be  recognized,  yet  he  maintained  that  Impey's  whole  conduct^  while 
sitting  on  the  bench,  carried  with  it  an  internal  evidence  of  his  inten- 
tion or  determination  to  despatch  Nundcomar.  Sir  Elijah  well  knew 
that  the  rajah  had  not  only  come  forward  as  the  informer  against  Mr. 
Hastings,  whom  he  accused  of  gross  peculation ;  but  was  likewise  en- 
gaged as  a  principal  witness  in  a  pending  prosecution,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  proving  the  allegation,  at  the  very  time  that  he  was.appre- 
nended,  indicted,  and  brought  to  trial.  Impey's  avowed  politicalat- 
tichment  to  the  governor-general, — a  fact  which  was  not  contradicted, 
— ];|ndered  it  too  probable  that  he  had  made  himself  the  voluntary  in- 
stmment  of  Hastings's  resentment  Lastly,  Elliot  positively  denied 
that  the  crime  of  forgery  had  ever  been  regarded  throughout  Hindostan 
as  a  capital  offence  punishable  with  death.  Nundcomar's  counsel,  he 
observed,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  trial,  had  made  objectionsto 
the  competency  of  the  tribunal  before  which  he  was  arraigned ; — objec- 
tions, which  the  chief  justice  answered  with  marksof  unbecoming  warmth 
and  passion.  Even  m  the  examination  of  the  witnesses,  and  throughout 
every  part  of  Impey's  conduct,  he  asserted  that  the  indelible  traces  of 
partiality  were  obvious  and  incontestible ;  fixing  on  the  chief  justice  a 
strong  suspicion  of  his  having  become  the  governor-general's  instru- 
ment, for  tlie  purpose  of  offering  up  Nundcomar  as  a  victim. 

Having  reached  this  stage  of  the  charge,  Sir  Gilbert  threw  himself 
on  the  liberality- of  the  house,  to  permit  of  his  postponing  for  a  few 
hours  the  remaining  circumstances  of  the  case.  Two  points  in  parti- 
cular, both  which  took  place  subsequent  to  the  trial,  merited,  he  said, 
their  peculiar  attention  :  namely,  Sir  Elijah's  having  overruled  an 
arrest  of  judgment,  which  had  been  moved ;  and  his  refusal  to  srant  a 
respite.  Sir  Richard  Sutton  opposing  the  proposition  of  any  further 
delay,  as  equally  injurious  to  ihejeelings  of  the  individual  accused,  and 
disgraceful  to  their  owA  proceedings,  Burke  started  up  in  great  agita- 
tion. After  pronouncing  a  fine  encomium  on  his  friend's  speech,  he 
demanded  whether  some  attention  was  not  due  to  a  member  who 
requested  a  short  pause  from  the  exertion  and  fatigue  that  he  had  under* 
SBone  !  '^  We  have  been  called  upon,"  continued  he,  '<  to  consider  the 
jeelings  of  the  person  accused.  But  the  person  himself  does  not  mani- 
fest in  his  deportment  that  he  is  much  actuated  by  feelings  becoming 
his  present  situation.  I  have  recently  seen  him  in  Westminster  Hall, 
where  he  appeared  rather  like  an  accuser,  than  a  party  accused.  Con- 
tumacious, arrogant,  confident,  and  assuming, — "  Here  loud  and  gen- 
eral cries  of  Order  !  interrupted  his  further  progress.  Burke  still 
attempted,  nevertheless,  to  justify,  and  even  to  repeat  his  aninmdversions 
on  Impey's  behaviour,  as  altogether  unbecoming  a  man  charged  with 
such  weighty  crimes.  Finding,  however,  that  the  house  would  not 
permit  him  to  throw  out  reflections  of  that  nature  against  an  absent  indi- 
vidual, he  assumed  a  milder  tone.    With  patl]ietic  remonstrances  he 
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endeavoured  to  show,  that  even  Impey's  friends  would  neither  consult 
his  honour,  nor  his  advantage,  by  pressing  for  a  hasty  decision.  He 
was  himself,  he  said,  from  ethausture,  utterly  unfit  to  take  part  in  a  de- 
bate of  such  magnitude.  Pitt  now  interposed.  Having  passed  a  com- 
ment rather  severe  on  the  length  of  Sir  Gilbert's  two  speeches,  and  . 
having  expressed  his  reluctance  to  postpone  the  business  to  another  day ; 
he  yet  admitted  that  if  the  mover  of  the  charge  found  himself  unable 
to  proceed,  the  assembly  must  of  necessity  adjourn.  It  was  universally 
agreed  at  the  same  time,  that  a  final  decision  should  take  place  on  the 
evening  fixed  for  the  next  agitation  of  the  question. 

9M  May, — Not  having  been  present  on  that  occasion,  I  csnnot 
relate,  as  an  ear- witness,  any  of  the  circumstances  which  then  occurred. 
Some  friends  of  Impey  had  strongly  importuned  me  to  attend  in  lAy 
place  whenever  the  fast  discussion  should  arise.  But  as  I  thought 
very  difierently  from  them  on  the  subject  of  his  judicial  conduct  in 
Bengal,  I  left  London,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  any  vote.  In  the  com- 
position of  these  memoirs,  I  lay  claim  only  to  one  merit,  truths  which 
necessarily  includes  imparti&Kiy,  Whatever  errors  may  become  em- 
bodied in  the  work,  I  have  not  any  where  intentionally  disguised  or 
given  a  false  colouring  to  facts.  I  highly  disapproved  and  condemned 
every  part  of  Impey's  conduct,  from  the  commencement  to  the  catas- 
trophe of  Nundcomar's  trial.  That  it  was  "a  legal  murder,'*  I  will  not 
by  any  means  assert :  but  the  proceedings  were  more  worthy  of  Jeffe- 
ries,  or  of  Scroggs,  than  of  Hale,  or  of  Forster.  A  determination,  not 
only  to  condemn,  but  to  execute  the  sentence,  seems  to  have  animated  the 
chief  justice.  Otherwise,  why  did  he  not  respite  the  prisoner?  Yet, 
as  three  other  judges  participated  with  him  throughout  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, I  doubt  whether  Impey  could  legally  be  an  object  of  exclusive 
impeachment. 

When  I  thus  pass  moral  sentence  on  Sir  Elijah,  I  most  reluctantly 
extend  it  to  Mr.  Hastings,  under  whose  concealed  directions,  or  under- 
stood wishes,  it  is  impossible  not  to  suppose  that  he  acted.  Here  again 
I  sacrifice  to  truth :  for  these  memoirs  suflSciently  attest  how  highly  I 
estimate  the  govemor-generaFs  public  services.  They  were,  in  my  opin- 
ion, eminent:  but  Nundcomar's  execution  cast  a  shade  over^is  admin- 
istration. I  do  not  indeed  hesitate  to  declare,  that  under  all  tne  circum- 
stances of  the  two  cases,  the  execution  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  which 
has  been  considered  as  so  great  a  blemish  in  the  reign  and  character  of 
Elizabeth,  excites  far  less  condemnation,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  much 
jnore  solid  defence,  than  are  the  proceedings  that  accompanied  the  trial, 
and  precipitated  the  end,  of  the  Hindoo  rajah.  If  I  had  been  com- 
pelled  to  vote  on  the  question,  however  I  might  have  regretted  such  a 
necessity,  yet,  beyond  a  doubt,  I  should  have  been  found  on  that  night 
among  the  minority.  I  am  of  opinion  that  two-thirds  of  the  members 
Tvho  were  absent^  would,  on  a  similar  supposition,  have  acted  in  the 
same  manner. 

Though  I  did  not  assist  in  my  place  on  the  9th  of  May,  nevertheless 
the  interesting  nature  of  the  subject,  and  my  personal  acquaintance  with 
every  individual  who  took  part  in  the  discussion,  lead  me  to  detail  its 
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principal  features.  >  It  was  universally  admitted  that  Elliot  summed  up 
with  great  ability.  He  endeavoured  to  prove,  from  a  number  of  con- 
curring facts,  the  systematic  criminality  of  Impey  in  not  respiting  the 
prisoner,  even  though  he  might  have  been  capitally  convicted  by  ini- 
quitously  applying  to  the  case  our  statutes  of  English  law.  <'  I  would 
vainly  seek,"  continued  Elliot,  <^  such  an  accumulation  of  guilt  in  tne 
legal  annals  of  our  own  country.  It  is  only  from  the  sanguinary 
records  of  Spanish  America  that  I  can  extract  a  precedent  When 
Pizarro  was  determined  to  put  to  death  the  Peruvian  Inca  Atabalipa,  he 
constituted  a  court  with  all  the  formalities  of  law,  before  which  tribunal 
he  arraigned  the  devoted  prince.  Pizarro  then  accused  him  of  having 
usurped  his  own  kingdom,  and  of  levying  war  on  the  Spaniards,  his 
rightful  sovereigns.  On  these  atrocious  charges  was  the  Inca  cod- 
demned  and  executed." — ^'^What  is  there,"  OTserved  Elliot,  "in  Sir 
Elijah  Impey's  character  that  should  prevent  his  impeachment  ?  Nei- 
ther the  dignity,  the  profound  learning,  nor  the  comprehensive  genius 
of  Lord  Bacon,  the  founder  of  modern  science,  could  shelter  him  from 
the  punishment  merited  by  his  corruptiffn  as  a  judge."  Towards  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech,  after  appealing  to  the  reason  of  his  audience, 
be  addressed  himself  to  their  emotions.  Having  related  the  affecting 
particulars  of  Nundcomar's  end,  from  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness, 
"  The  ghost  of  that  murdered  rajah,"  exclaimed  Sir  Gilbert,  "demands 
justice  !  It  is  on  all  our  heads !  The  cry  of  blood  ring3  in  our  ears, 
and  bursts  our  walls  for  vengeance !  To  your  justice  therefore  I  com- 
mit the  culprit  Deal  with  him  as  he  deserves."  There  is  something 
in  these  appalling  expressions  which  involuntarily  reminds  us  of  Cla- 
rence's dream ;  of  the  "shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair  dabbled 
in  bloody"  who  shrieks  aloud, 

"  Seise  on  him,  Furies,  take  him  to  yoor  torments  !** 

Sir  Richard  Sutton,  to  whom  the  defence  of  Impey  was  principally 
entrusted,  rising  immediately,  addressed  the  house.  He  was  a  man  of 
coarse  and  almost  rugged  exterior ;  but  whose  powers  of  mind,  matured 
by  exper^nce,  and  fortified  by  perfect  information  of  the  case  under 
discussio^  enabled  him  to  place  in  the  most  favourable  point  of  view 
every  fact  which  could  conduce  to  the  extrication  of  the  chief  justice. 
After  professing  his  inability  to  follow  Sir  Gilbert  through  a  speech,  or 
rather,  through  three  speeches,  comprising  in  the  aggregate  J\ftetn 
hours;  Sutton,  in  language  of  perspicuity  and  energy,  brought  forward 
a  number  of  documents  calculated  to  erase  the  impression  of  Impey's 
guilt  He  was  followed  by  Macdonald  and  Arden,  the  solicitor  and 
attorney*general,  both  of  whom  justified  Sir  Elijah's  conduct  on  the 
bench  throughout  the  trial ;  but  both  acknowledged  that  if  they  had  sate 
as  judges  on  the  occasion,  they  should  have  respited  the  prisoner.  Such 
an  admission  was  in  itself  a  moral  condemnation.  All  the  entrench- 
ments thrown  up  by  legal  ingenuity,  in  order  to  protect  the  chief  jus- 
tice, were  however  stormed  with  resistless  eloquence  by  Fox,  who 
accused  him  of  having  committed  a  deliberate  murder.    The  appli- 
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cation  to  Nundcomar's  case,  of  English  acts  of  parliament,  passed  under 
Elizabeffi,  or  early  in  George  the  Second's  reign,  long  before  we  ac- 
quired* any  territorial  possessions  in  India,  Fox  treated  with  mingled 
ridicule  and  indignation.  <' Would  any  man  except  Sir  Elijah  Impey," 
demanded-he,  *'  on  the  doubtful  operation  of  such  statutes,  have  taken 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  putting  an  individual  to  death  ? 
Must  he  not  have  said  to  himself,  before  ne  passed  sentence  on  the 
unhappy  prisoner, '  If  I  had  been  in  England,  I  could  not  have  perpe^ 
trated  this  act  of  blood.  TherCj  the  king's  prerogative  of  mercy  would 
have  been  sacred  ;  but  hercj  this  wretch  is  in  my  power,  and  I  will 
murder  him." 

Pursuing  Impey  with  the  same  force  of  severe  reason,  Fox  endeav- 
oured to  render  palpable  his  complicity  with  the  governor-general,  for 
the  purpose  of  oSering  up  Nundcomar.  '*  It  is,  to  my  conviction," 
observed  Fox,  "  absurd  to  maintain,  that  no  malice  existed  in  the  chief 
justice's  mind  throughout  the  trial.  His  subservience  to  Mr.  Hastings 
is  to  be  presumed  from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Being  so 
presumed,  a  corrupt  motive  f(#lns  a  necessary  inference :  for  no  two 
individuals  would  agree  in  so  wicked  an  act  as  that  of  taking  away  a 
fellow-creature's  life,  without  a  corrupt  motive  of  some  kind."  Fox's 
conclusion  was  most  impressive.     ^^  If,"  said  he,  '^  I  was  called  on  to 

E renounce  as  a  man  of  honour^  I  should  declare  that  Sir  Elijah  Impey 
as  been  guilty  of  a  deliberate  murder.  I  would  say  the  same,  if  I  were 
to  depose  as  a  juryman,  on  my  oath,  I  lament  that  our  powers,  as  a 
branch  of  the  legislature,  are  so  contracted,  that  we  can  only  vote  him 
guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor;  because,  in  my  opinion,  im- 
prisonment for  life^  and  half  his  fortune,  could  form  no  adequate 
compensation  for  his  guilt.^^  He  added,  « It  is  well  known  that  I 
am  not  a  sanguinary  man.  But  I  should  not  regret  if  murder  were,  in 
the  present  instance^  to  incur  the  punishment  deserved  by  murder." 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  did  not  rise  till  a  late  hour.     On 
his  line  of  conduct,  Impey's  friends  well  knew,  would  probably  turn 
the  final  event     Pitt  spoke  with  force  and  decision ;  declaring  his  firm 
belief  that  "  in  no  view  could  any  corrupt  motive  be  brought  home  to 
Sir  Elijah ;  and  that  therefore  he  should  give  his  negative  to  the  ques- 
tion of  impeachment;  as,  unless  a  corrupt  motive  could  be  proved,  no 
man  ought  to  support  Elliot's  proposition."     The  accusation  of  a  con- 
spiracy between  Impey  and  Hastings,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
Nundcomar,  he  treated  as  destitute  of  any  shadow  of  solid  proof 
Reviewing  in  succession  all  the  objections  urged  against  the  competency 
of  the  tribunal  before  which  the  rajah  was  arraigned ;  the  consequent 
illegality  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  refusal  of  the  chief  justice  to 
grant  a  respite;  Pitt  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  their  futility.     So 
indignant  was  Fox  at  finding  the  minister  thus  extend  his  shield  over 
Impey,  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  say  in  reply,  "I  consider  the  man 
who  can  bring  himself  seriously  to  defend  such  a  conduct,  a^  an  accom- 
plice in  the  guilt  of  the  murder.'^     But  Pitt  calmly  answered,  that 
"  if  the  innocence  of  Nundcomar  had  ever  been  shown,  he  would  then 
have   admitted   there  existed   some  foundation  for  the  declamatory 
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invective  just  pronounced."  I  have  nevertheless  always  considered 
Pitt's  speech  on  this  occasion  as  having  done  more  honour  to  his  abilities, 
than  to  his  principles.  That  the  corrupt  motive  by  which  the  chief 
justice  had  been  actuated,  was  not  Juridically  proved,  must  indeed  be 
conceded;  but  all  the  circumstances  of  the  transaction  impress  wkh 
a  strong  conviction  of  his  guilt  Nor  will  impartial  posterity  probably 
approve  the  conduct  of  a  minister  who  could  join  in  the  impeachment 
of  Hastings  £or political  crimeSy  while  he  became  the  advocate  and  the 
protector  of  a  judge  who,  when  sitting  on  a  case  of  life  and  death,  acted 
like  Impey. 

Two  individuals  distinguished  themselves  on  that  evening;  one,  by 
the  eloquent  but  vehement  nature  of  his  speech ;  the  other,  by  its  Spar- 
tan force  and  brevity.  The  former,  Colonel  Fullarton,  whom  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  mention,  inveighed  in  animated  terms  against 
Impey,  as  a  criminal  of  the  most  atrocious  description ;  whose  ermine 
was  steeped  in  human  blood,  who  trampled  on  all  laws  to  gratify  his 
insatiate  love  of  money,  who  amassed  an  immense  fortune  by  bribes 
and  contracts,  and  who  had  converted  tfc  court  of  judicature  itself  into 
an  **officina  scelerum  et  malorum.*'  Nor  did  he  fail  to  verify  many  of 
these  allegations,  by  more  than  declamation.  Some  of  the  facts  which 
he  enumerated,  however  irrelevant  they  might  be  to  the  immediate 
subject  under  discussion,  yet  deeply  impressed  his  audience.  On  the 
cruelty  and  injustice  of  subjecting  a  Hindoo  to  the  operation  of  English 
laws,  which  never  could  be  construed  to  extend  over  that  country,  Ful- 
larton obsecved,  "  If  it  were  legal  to  hang  Nundcomar  on  the  statute 
passed  in  1728  against  forgery;  it  would  be  equally  consonant  to  jus- 
tice, to  hang  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  or  the  Great  Mogul,  and  all  his 
court,  on  the  statute  of  James  the  First  against  bigamy."  Sir  James 
Johnstone,  who  always  brought  Robert  Bruce  before  my  eyes  ;  but 
who  concealed  under  a  rough  form,  and  unpolished  manners,  great 
integrity,  directed  by  strong  sense;  exclaimed,  after  listening  more 
than  two  l^urs  to  Fullarton's  severe  philippic,  "Every  argument  con- 
firms my  opinion  that  the  question  ought  to  be  supported.  We  have 
beheaded  a  king ;  we  have  hanged  a  peer  ;  we  have  shot  an  admiral : 
we  are  now  trying  a  governor-general ;  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
wc  should  not  put  on  his  trial,  a  judge  and  a  chief  justice." 

Burke  concluded  this  long  and  most  interesting  discussion.  Having 
laboured,  not  without  effect,  to  prove,  from  a  variety  of  concurring  tes- 
timonies, the  confederacy  that  existed  between  Mr.  Hastings  and  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  for  Nundcomar's  destruction  ;  "  Those  persons,**  con- 
tinued he,  "  who  sanction  by  their  vote  such  an  act  of  enormity,  will 
practically  vsay  to  future  judges,  'Copy  the  conduct  of  the  chief  justice 
of  Bengal.  Desert  your  duty  and  your  impartiality.  Become  political 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  government.  Oppose  power  to  right,  and 
instead  of  protecting  innocence,  embrace  the  cause  of  guilt!'"  His 
animadversions  on  Pitt  were  most  severe.  "  It  was  asserted  of  old," 
said  Burke,  "  that  if  the  gods  addressed  themselves  to  men,  they  would 
use  the  language  of  the  Greeks.  With  equal  truth  may  I  declare,  that 
if  despotism  itself  were  to  speak,  it  would  use  the  language,  and  enforce 
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the  argipients,  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer."  After  a  debate 
of  more  than  twelve  hours^  a  division  at  length  took  place.  I  believe 
that  fhe  attendance  never  exceeded  two  hundred  members,  at  any  period 
of  the  night  Only  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  voted  on  the  ques- 
tton,  who  did  not  comiitute  a  fg||rth  part  of  the  aggregate  numbers  of 
the  house  of  commons,  as  then  formed.  Fifty-five  were  for  the  impeach- 
ment; seventy-three  negatived  it:  thus  leaving  a  majority  in  favour  of 
Sir  Elijah,  amounting  to  eighteen.  It  might  be  deemed  an  escape ;  bilt 
it  could  not  be  denominated  a  triumph.  Dundas  did  not  vote  on  the 
question ;  a  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  much  speculation,  as  he 
very  rarely  took  a  different  line  in  parliament  from  the  minister.  That 
the  real  independent  majority  of  the  members  present  were  of  opinion 
to  impeach  Impey,  no  man  can  doubt,  who  considers  how  many  indivi- 
duals implicitly  followed  Pitt.  I  will  estimate  them  at  ekven,  but  I 
might  take  them  at  a  higher  number,  and  I  shall  enumerate  them. 

The  Hon.  John  Charles  Villiers,  whom  he  made  chief  justice  in  eyre 
north  #  Trent  not  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards,  may  be  . 
placed  at  their  head.  This  office,  a  sinecure,  and  for  life,  he  owed 
entirely  to  the  minister's  friendship ;  and  he  continues  to  hold  it  at  the 
present  hour.  Lord  Camelford  (probably  at  Pitt's  request)  brought 
Mr.  Villiers  into  parliament,  for  Old  Sarum.  Early  in  1787  he  had 
•been  made  comptroller  of  the  king's  household,  by  the  same  powerful 
influence.  He  possessed  no  parliamentary  ability ;  but  his  figure  was 
tall  and  elegant ;  his  features  noble,  and  set  off  by  a  profusion  of  light 
hair.     The  <<  RoUiad''  notices  him  as 

**  Villiers,  comely  with  the  flaxen  hair;** 

subjoining,  "The  character  of  Villiers  seems  to  be  drawn  after  ^e 
Nireus  of  Homer ;  who,  as  the  commentators  remark,  is  celebrated  in 
the  catalogue  of  warriors,  for  the  handsomest  man  in  the  Grecian  army, 
and  is  never  mentioned  again  through  the  whole  twenty-f||r  books  of 
the  Ili&d.^'  Edward  James  Eliot,  and  his  younger  brotheivJ  ohn  Eliot, 
now  Earl  of  St  Germain's,  who  then  jointly  represented  the  Cornish 
borough  of  Liske:ird,  might  be  regarded  as  almost  inseparable  from  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He  had  raised  their  father  to  the  British 
peerage,  immediately  after  his  own  accession  to  power,  in  January 
1784;  and  the  eldest  of  the  two  brothers  stood  in  the  closest  ties  of 
connexion  with  him  by  marriage. 

Mr.  William  Grenville,  from  consanguinity,  as  well  as  from  princi- 
ple, naturally  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  Pitt.  So  did  the  Marquis  of  Gra- 
ham, on  whom  he  lavishly  conferred  offices  and  honours,  down  to  the 
period  of  his  own  decease.  Lord  Hood,  and  his  brother  Sir  Alexander, 
I  have  already  counted,  not  long  since,  among  the  devoted  adherents 
of  the  minister.  Rose  and  Steele,  the  two  secretaries  of  the  treasury, 
followed  of  course  the  head  of  the  board.  No  individual  in  the  house 
was  probably  more  strongly  attached  to  Pitt  than  the  Earl  of  Morning* 
ton,  whom  he  had  made  a  lord  of  the  treasury  in  1786.  He  represented 
Windsor  at  this  time.     Lastly,  Addington,  now  Lord  Sidmouth,  owed 
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his  whole  advancement  in  life  to  the  protection  of  the  chai|cellor  of 
the  exchequer,  who,  not  long  afterwards,  placed  him  in  the  Speaker's 
chair.  Ido  not  include  in  this  list  either  Mr.  Banke8,or  Lord  Apsley, 
now  Earl  Bathurst,  though  both  voted  against  Impey's  impeachment; 
because  the  former,  notwithstanding  his  friendship  for  Pitt,  always 
displayed  a  most  independent  mind,  neither  to  be  warped  by  interest, 
ambition,  or  attachment.  Lord  Apsley,  who  was  placed  at  the  board 
Df  admiralty  by  Pitt,  in  December  1783,  of  which  he  still  remained  a 
member,  I  might  be  fully  justified  in  ranging  among  the  ministerial 
followers.  Hardinge,  who  during  the  debates  that  preceded  Hastings's 
prosecution,  in  April  and  May  1786,  exclaimed  so  vehemently  against 
allowing  the  governor-generaPs  public  services  to  form  a  «c/-o^  against 
his  demerits; — Hardinge,  who  then  displayed  so  tender  a  political  con- 
science, ytt  voted  for  acquitting  Impey.  Kenyon  likewise  gave  his 
vote  to  Sir  Elijah ;  but  he  did  not  speak  on  the  question.  It  is  evident 
that  Impey  owed  his  security  to  his  profession.  If  he  had  not  been  a 
lawyer,  he  would  probably  have  been  impeached.  We  mustiecollect 
that  Pitt  was  bred  to  the  bar :  Fox  fcft  no  predilection  for  the  long 
robe. 

Several  of  the  minister's  most  intimate  friends  absented  themselves 
nevertheless  on  that  night  Lord  Bay  ham,  now  Marquis  Camden, 
whose  father  had  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl,  only  two  years 
earlier,  by  Pitt, — and  who  was  himself  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,— did 
not  attend  the  debate.  Another  member  of  the  same  board,  a  noble- 
man with  whom  I  have  lived  in  some  degree  of  intimacy ;  a  man  most 
conscientious  and  correct  in  all  the  actions  of  his-  life ; — I  mean,  Lord 
Arden ;— declined  voting  on  the  point  So  did  Lord  Mulgrave,  not- 
withstanding the  lucrative  office  of  which  he  was  in  possession,  and  the 
peerage  to  which  he  looked  forward  with  anxious  expectation.  John 
James  Hamilton,  who  so  soon  afterwards  became  by  Pitt's  special 
favour  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  strenuously  as  he  supported  the  governor- 

g moral,  y^jdid  not  form  one  of  Impey's  small  majority.  Even  Mr. 
obert  Smith,  on  whom  his  friend  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in- 
duced his  majesty,  nine  years  later,  to  confer  a  British  peerage,  absented 
himself  on  that  evening.  To  the  members  who  followed  the  head  of 
the  administration,  we  must  add  /our  who  were  jilevotedly  attached  to 
Hastings.  Major  Scott  was  his  agent ;  Mr.  Sumner  and  Mr.  Sulivan, 
his  two  sureties  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords.  Finally,  Barwell,  who, 
while  a  member  of  the  supreme  council,  had  invariably  taken  part  with 
the  governor-general  in  all  his  disputes  with  Clavering,  Monson,  and 
Francis.  Barwell  had  besides,  during  his  residence  at  Calcutta,  formed 
an  intimate  connexion  with  Impey.  A  prosecution  having  been  insti- 
tuted by  the  East  India  Company  against  the  former  for  specific  acts  of 
peculation,  which  suit  was  tried  before  the  latter,  Barwell  was  cast  in 
the  action.  Yet,  while  sitting  on  the  bench,  the  chief  justice,  though 
engaged  in  the  exercise  of  his  solemn  judicial  functions,  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that  he  had  accepted  the  office  of  trustee  for  Mr.  Barwell, 
and  of  guardian  to  his  children.  This  fact,  whi  ch  Colonel  FuUarton 
asserted  in  the  course  of  bis  speech,  and  which  remained  uncontradicted. 
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suflBcieatly  accounted  foji  the  vote  given  by  Barwell.     If,  after  deduct- 
ing the  personal  friends  of  Pitt  and  of  HadSngs,  we  calculate  Impey's 
majorify,  we  shall  find  it  reduced  almost  to  a  nullity.     His  person  and 
fortune  were,  however,  secured  by  it     His  oflScial  characwr,  in  my ' 
opinion,  suffered  shipwreck.       ^ 

I2th — 18/A  Mmf. — Since  the  commencement  of  Hastmgs's  im- 
peachment, no  account  had  hitherto  been  delivered  to  parliament,  spe- 
cifying the  modie  in  which  the  sums  of  money  jwere  expended  whiA 
had  been  advanced  by  the  exchequer  to  the  managers  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, although  these  issues  already  amounted  to  several  thousand  pounds. 
A  motion  being  unexpectedly  made  from  the  ministerial  side  of  the 
house,  demanding  that  ^Uhe  account -should  be  laid  on  the  table,''  Pitt 
expressed  not  only  his  assent  to  the  proposition  itself;  but  added,  that 
the  lords  of  the  treasury  had  addressed  letter  on  the  sul^ct  to  the 
managers,  making  the  necessary  inquiries.  '^  As,  however,"  continued 
he,  "  the  answer  received  gives  little  hope  of  derivhig  fr|pn  them  the 
informikion  requirec^  I  am  happy  that  means  have  been  adopted  for^ 
compelling  its  production."  Fox,  with  great  temper,  replied,  that  the 
managers  were  undoubtedly  responsible  ^  parliament  for  the  propriety 
of  the  services  ordered ;  tliough  not  for  the  disbursement  of  the  money, 
which  lay  with  the  solicitors  employed  on  the  prosecution ;  over  whom 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury  to  exercise  due  vigilance. 
But  Burke,  who,  as  chairman,  had  written  the  answer  alluded  to  by 
Pitt,  after  observing  that  he  should  make  no  objection  to  the  motion, 
subjoined,  that  ^^  the  suggestion  made  by  the  chanc^lor  of  the  exchequ^ 
as  applying  to  the  letter  which  he  had  written  by  order  of  the  commff- 
tee  of  managers,  was  not  true.^^  Pitt,  thus  contradicted  on  a  point  of 
&ct,  rose  a  second  time ;  and  after  remarking  the  decency  and  propriety 
of  Fox's  reply,  "  The  other  gentleman,"  said  he,  "  perhaps  from  b^g 
accustomed  to  use  an  extraordinary  license  of  speech  elsewhere,  for^ts 
the  place  in  which  he  now  is,  and  seems  desirous  of  introducing  the 
practice  within  these  walls.  No  impropriety  conrniitte^bji^Atm,  and 
which  disgraces  himself,  shall  however  prevent  me  frHi  doing  my 
duty,  as  well  as  saying  whatever  may  be  dictated  by  a  sense  of  that 
duty."  He  then  formally  repeated  his  preceding -assertion.  Irritated 
by  this  reprimand,  Burke  inveighed  with  much  Asperity  against  the 
minister.  Finding  nevertheless  the  sense  of  the  house  decidedly  ad- 
verse to  him,  he  on  the  same  night  presented  the  accounts.  They  con- 
tained no  particulars  of  the  expenditure ;  briefly  stating  that  a  sum  ex- 
ceeding 8,000/.  had  been  already  issued  by  the  treasury.  About  3,800/. 
of  it  was  laid  out  in  eretting,  or  in  furnishing,  the  court ;  while  more 
than  4,000/.  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe, 
retained  for  aiding  the  impeachment 

Another  occurrence  of  a  most  interesting  nature  took  place  on  the 
same  evening.  Wilberforce  (a  name  whicU  will  always  be  pronounced 
with  veneration)  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  representatives  for  the 
county  of  York.  Impelled  by  the  active  benevolence  of  his  character, 
he  had,  after  mature  reflection,  digested  a  plan  for  the  regulation,  if  not 
for  the  suppression,  of  the  negro  trade.     As  early  as  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  session,  he  had  even  given  notioe^of  his  intention  to  bring 
the  subject  before  the  hoijfee;  which  he  woura  personally  have  carried 
into  effecj,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  illness.  Pitt,  witll  whom 
he  had  contracted  an  early  friendship,  which  years  had  cemented,  under- 
took therefore  to  supply  his  place.  _  Having  briefly  stated  that  the 
African  trade  had  long  engaged  the  public  attention,  Pitt  observed  that 
two  opinions  respecting  it  seemed  to  divide  the  nation ;  all  agreeing  in 
file  necessity  of  takings  some  steps,  but  not  coinciding  as  to  their  precise 
extent:  the  complete  abolition  being  demanded  by  a  vast  majority, 
while  others  conceived  that  it  might  still  be^  permitted  to  exist  under 
certain  limitations.  But,  on  aQpount  of  the  advanced  period  of  the 
session,  he  thought  it  judicious  li  defer  all  further  proceedings  till  the 
ensuing  year ;  when^  if  his  friend  should  not  be  sufficiently  recovered 
to  undert^^  the  task,  he  pledged  himself  to  submit  a  proposition  for 
their  consideration.  He  concluded  by  a  motion  to  that  effect  Through- 
out his  whql^  speech,  Pitt  took  care,  however,  not  even  to  glance  at  his 

^  own  opinions  upon  the  question,  reserving  all  explanation  respecting  it 
for  future  deliberations. 

Fox  instantly  stood  up,  an4  ^^  language  of  force,  yet  not  intemperate, 
declared  his  surprise,  as  well  as  his  sorrow,  at  finding  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  postpone  to  another  session  the  consideration  of  so  important 
a  subject  Pitt  nevertheless  persisting  to  declare  that  he  would  make 
no  disclosure  of  his  individual  intentions,  until  the  whole  matter  should 
be  agitated  on  a  future  day,  Burke  reiterated  Fox's  arguments  in  more 
i^hement  terms.  Martin, — who,  like  Aristides,  never  inquired  whether 
a  measure  was  merely  useful,  but  whether  it  was  just  and  humane, — 
briefly  expressed  his  hopes  that  ^^  no  political  benefit,  no  commercial 
expediency  or  advantage,  would  ever  be  allowed  to  preponderate,  in 
omaosition  to  the  eternal  dictates  of  moral  rectitude.''  Sir  William 
DM  ben,  one  of  the  representatives  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  de- 
clared his  instructions  from  that  respectable  body  to  be  most  ad- 
verse to  £^2Qntinuation  of  the  commerce  in  slaves.  With  much  emo- 
tion, he  poiflid  out  the  misery  endured  by  the  human  victims  crowded 
into  vessels,  on  board.which  Uiey  were  transported  to  the  West  India 
•colonies,  as  calling  loudly  for  immediate  interposition.  ^^  Between  the 
present  session,"  added  he,  '^  and  the  commencement  of  the  next^  ten 
thousand  lives  may  be  sacrificed  to  our  criminal  delay."     Mr.  Pelham, 

.  then  member  for  the  county  of  Sussex,  rising  in  his  turn,  avowed  not 
only  his  detestation  of  the  traffic  in  question,  but  his  intention,  if  sup- 
ported by  the  house,  to  bring  forward,  before  the  approaching  proroga- 
tion, a  measure  for  its  general  regulation.  In  answer  to  so  many  ap- 
peals, Pitt  replied,  that  though  he  should  most  thankfully  receive  every 

.  species  of  information  which  might  be  offered  him,  yet,  as  he  could  not 
consider  the  question  itself  to  b^  ripe  for  discussion,  he  should  persist 
in  his  original  motion.        0 

Two,  and  only  two,  individuals,  ventured  to  speak  in  extenuation,  if 
not  in  justification,  of  the  African  trade.  They  jointly  represented  the 
town  of  Liverpool,  and  loudly  called  for  an  immediate  investigation,  as 
the  sole  mode  of  exposing  the  calumnies  circulated  respecting  the  mer- 
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chants^  as  well  as  the  planters,  engaged  in  that  unpopular  branch  of 
commerce.  The  first,  Lord  Penrhyn,  had  beea  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
the  Irish  peerage  by  Fox,  in  the  autumn  of  th«iyear  1783;  when  the  . 
king,  though  he  positively  refused  to  ai^gment  the  ^n7t>Anhouse  of  ^ 
lords,  consented  to  add  eieht  or  nine  to  the  peers  of  the  sister  kingdom. 
I  may  llere  remark;  that  m  thus  acting,  his  majesty,  or  his  secret  ad- 
visers, displayed  much  foresight ;  for  on  the  first  division  to  which  the 
memorable  '^  Emt  India  Bill''  gave  rise  in  ihewttpper  house,  shorty 
afterwards,  the  adjournment  was  carried  against  administration  by  a 
majority  of  only  ei^ht  •votes.  If,  therefore.  Fox  could  have  induced 
George  the  Third  to  give  him  a  similar  mark  of  royal  favour,  or  weak* 
ness,  with  the  proof  of  both  exhibited  by  Anne  in  I7I1, — when,  on  the 
Lord  Treasurer  Harley's  suggestion,  she  create^  twelve  peers  at  one 
time, — ^tfie  coalition  might  have  rendered  ineffectual  all  hii  efforts  at 
emancipation.  Indeed,  the  kine  appears  to  have  foreseen  that  his  only 
chance  of  escape  from  bondage  lay,  not  i#the  lower  liouse^here  Fox's 
presence,  eloquence,  ^iid  influence  overbore  all  opposition,  bift  among 
the  peers. 

To  return  to  Lord  Penrhyn.  He  w^  a  man  of  moderate  talents, 
childless,  but  possessing  very  extensive  patrimonial  estates  in  North 
Wales,  besides  considerable  property  in  the  West  Indies.  His  col- 
league, Bamber  Gascoyne,  (sen  of  the  lord  of  th%  admiralty  of  the  same 
name,  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  more  than  once,  towards 
the  close  of  Lord  North's  administration,)  treated  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  as  a  visionary  and  impracticable  project;  but  admitted  tl^ 
some  regulations  might  be  beneficially  adopted.  Lord  Penrhyn  flatly 
contradicted  Sir  William  Dolben's  assertions  respecting  the  severities 
inflicted,  and  the  mortality  produced,  among  the  Africans,  on  their  pas- 
sage across  the  Atlantic  Ocean :  observing,  that  '^  the  argument  pro^|^ 
too  much,  as  the  whole  profit  made  by  the  commanders  of  the  vessels 
employed  in  that  branch  of  commerce  arose  from  the  number  of  negroes 
whom  they  could  bring  to  the  market  in  good  health."  Pill's  resoltC" 
tiony  for  "  postponing  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject  till  the 
ensuing  session,"  was  finally  carried  without  any  division.    . 

20th  May.'-r-l  have  already  related,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
motion  made  for  that  purpose,  Burke  had  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
house,  though  not  without  marks  of  indignant  reluctance,  a  statement  of 
the  expenses  already  incurred  by  the  prosecution  of  Hastings.  But  it 
was  (Sbuched  in  terms  so  general  and  laconic,  as  to  give  no  satisfactory 
information.  A  second  motion  therefore  followed  from  the  same  quar- 
ter,  for  an  account,  ^'  specifying  to  whom,  and  for  what  purpose,  the 
respective  sums  had  been  issued."  Sheridan,  after  observing  that  the 
obvious  intention  of  the  mover  was  to  disgust  the  public  with  the  trial, 
as  a  source  of  enormous  expense,  diverged,  with  his  usual  felicity,  into 
the  path  of  humour.  "  Unquestionably,"  continued  he,  "  the  house 
may,  if  they  think  fit,  resolve  that  no  counsel  shall  be  henceforward 
allowed  the  managers.  In  such  case,  it  will  be  necessary  to  move  that 
the  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  with  the  master  of  the  rolls,  be  added 
to  our  present  committee.     Or,  the  house  may  come  to  a  resolutions 
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compelling  the  managers  thesiselves  to  defray  the  expences  of  couDsel. 
If  so^  I  hope  they  will  have  the  goodness  to  jlSin  to  the  committee  Sir 
Sampson  Gideon,  and  |oAie  others  of  the  wealthiest  individuals  com- 
posing tRis  Assembly."  Sir  Sampson,  who  then  represented  the  city 
'  of  Coventry,  if  he  was  one  of  the  richest,  was  likewise  one  of  the  most 
benevolent  men  who  has  appeared  in  our  time.  His  hand  was  never 
shut  to  distress,  or  closed  against  human  sufferings.  He  might  have 
f  rnished  the  protot]9e  of  Cumberland's  ^  Jew."  ^itt,  not  long  af- 
terwards, raised  him  to  an  Irish  peerage.  Sheridan  concluded  by  ex- 
pressing  a  hope,  that  when  the  account  should  J^e  produced,  the  mover 
would  follow  up  his  present  motion  with  another;  recommending  that 
^^  the  counsel  employed  should  in  future  be  better  paid."  The  raana- 
gers  nevertheless  btpag  obliged  to  withdraw,  previous  to  a  division 
pecsonalljik  affecting  themselves,  the  question  was  carried  by  sixty 
against  nineteen  votes. 

2l8t  Maji^ — Aiftong  the  Aost  magnificent  public  structures  which 
have  beAi  raised  under  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  in  London  or 
Westminster,  may  justly  be  reckoned  Somerset  House.  I  am,  indeed, 
old  enough  perfectly  to  rem||pber  the  ancient  palace  of  that  name,  con- 
structed about  the  middle  or  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the  imprudent 
and  unfortunate  Lord  Protector,  uncle  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  It  was 
a  beautiful  and  princely  edifice,  neither  strictly  Gothic  nor  Grecian  in 
its  architecture  ;  the  successive  residence  of  two  queens  dowager,  dur- 
ing the  period  between  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution;  namely, 
Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  and  Catherine  of  Portugal:  lastly,  the 
{R'etended  scene  of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey's  murder  in  1678 ;  one  of 
the  most  obscure  and  problematical  events  recorded  in  our  history. 
Passionately  attached  as  I  am  to  the  monuments  of  departed  times,  I 
b^eld  its  demolition,  which  took  place  about  the  year  1776,  with  sen- 
timents of  no  ordinary  regret.  The  construction  of  the  new  edifice 
was  entrusted  to  Sir  William  Chambers ;  an  architect  who,  though  he 
may  not  jival  the  fame  of  Inigo  Jones,  or  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  yet 
would  have  jbssed  down  to  posterity  with  distinction,  if  in  an  evil  hour 
he  had  noj;  published  his  "  Dissertation  on  Oriental  Gardening."  This 
performance  exposed  him  not  only  to  ridicule,  but  to  poetic  ridicule, 
illuminated  by  genius,  and  pointed  with  inconceivable  elegance  of  satire. 
I  allude  to  "  The  Heroic  Epistle,"  which  appeared  about  the  spring  of 
the  year  1773.  The  author  (universally  considered  to  be  Mason)  thus 
apostrophizes  Sir  William,  at  the  commencement  of  the  poem : 

"  Kniffht  of  the  Polar  Star !  b]^ fortune  plac'd 
To  shine  the  cynosure  of  British  taste ; 
Whose  orb  collects  in  one  refulgent  view, 
The  scatterM  glories  of  Chinese  virtu  I" 

Chambers  found,  however,  in  the  royal  patronage  ample  compensation 
for  these  "  paper  bullets  of  the  brain."  He  was  made  surveyor-gene- 
ral to  the  board  of  works,  as  well  as  architect  to  the  king;  some 
branches  of  whose  education  he  had  superintended,  under  the  reign  of 
George  the  Second.     He  likewise  derived  no  inconsiderable  pecuniary 
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advantage  from  the  per  cerUage  allowed  hin^on  the  large  sums  ex- 
pended in  the  erection  of  Somerset  Houaik 

Eleven  years  had  already  elapsed  since  its^mmencement,  during 
which  time  above  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  had  been  issued  to 
him  fpom  the  treasury.     His  own  estimates  originally  fell  very  short 
of  that  sum^  and  yet  it  was  calculated  that  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
more  would  still  be  wanted  for  its  completion.     So  vast  an  expenditure 
of  the  public  mgpey  excited  ammadv^*sion,  and  the  subject  was  rcl^ept- 
edly  mentioned  with  much  condemnation  in  the  house  of  commons.    I 
well  recollect,  during  the  course  of  the  session  under  our  review,  the 
loud  complaints  made  respecting  it  by  Hussey,  oiie  of  the  representa- 
tives for  the  city  of  Salisbury.     He  was  a  man  of  coarse,  simple,  and 
homely  manners,  but  of  recognized  integrity ;  yersed  in  arithmetical 
calculatlDns,  however  deficient  in  classic  attainments :  i^er  speaUns 
except  on  pecuniary  topics,  and  exceedingly  tenacious  ot  the  nationu 
purse.     Somerset  House,  whenever  meetioned,  always  excited  his  in- 
dignation ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  exclaimed,  '<  Would  to  heaven  that 
building  were  burnt  to  the  ground!^'     Observing  Dundas  opposite  to 
him,  seated  on  the  treasury  bench ;  and  if  ho,  as  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
was  preparing  to  occupy  the  apartments  officially  assigned  to  him  in 
the  quadrangle ;  Hussey  added,  smiling*  <<  I  do  not  however  wish  it  at 
present,  as  the  right  honourable  gentleman  woftd  be  enveloped  in  the 
conflagration.''     The  individual  who  at  this  time  brought  the  subject 
under  parliamentary  consideration  was  Sir  John  Miller,  an  Irish  baronet 
His  wife,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  pre|Hit  reign,  published  hjr 
^  Travels  through  Italy,"  attamed  after  her  return  from  the  Continent 
a  degree  of  celebrity,  by  establishing  a  sort  of  blue  stocking  society, 
or  della  Crusca  Academy.     The  scene  lay  at  her  seat  of  Bath  Boston 
Villa,  near  the  city  of  Bath.     Here  she  cave  morning  entertainments, 
to  which  the  company  of  both  sexes  repaired  for  the  purpose  of  depos- 
iting their  poetical  compositions  within  an  urn,  placed  in  (he  pleasure 
grounds.     The  productions  were  afterwards  read  aloud,  and  honorary 
prizes  adjudged  or  distributed  by  the  lady  of  the  mansion  to  the  suc- 
cessful candidate.     Sir  John,  after  his  wife's  decease,  brought  himself 
into  the  house  for  a  Cornish  borough,  though  by  no  means  endowed  with 
parliamentary  talents  or  eloquence. 

Having  detailed  all  the  leading  facts  of  the  case,  and  demonstrated 
the  enormous  profits  which  Sir  William  Chambers  had  already  made, 
as  w41  as  those  that  must  prospectively  accrue  from  his  architectural 
contracts.  Miller  moved  for  '^  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  sums  voted  for  conftructinK  Somerset  House."  The  motion 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Drake,  who,  jointly  with  his  father,  represented 
the  borough  of  Agmondesham,  in  the  county  of  Bucks  ;  which  town 
and  its  inhabitants  might  be  considered  as  a  part  of  their  large  patrimo- 
nial estates.  I  believe  Mr.  Drake,  sen.  sat  in  eight  or  nine  parliaments 
uninterruptedly,  always  for  that  place.  His  son  manifested  great  eccen- 
tricity of  character  and  deportment ;  but  his  up^khtness  of  intention 
sustained  by  a  very  independent  mind,  qualified  these  singularities  of 
manner.    Pitt,  who  no  doubt  knew  the  royal  wishes  on  the  point, 
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rising  immediately,  entered  infb  a  laboured  defence  of  Chambers.  He 
admitted,  indeed,  that  the  account  of  the  sums  expended  by  the  archi« 
tect  ought  to  be  without  delay  submitted  to  parliament ;  leaving,  never- 
theless, the  appointment  of  a  comoMttee  of  inquiry  for  ulterior  conflide- 
ration.  Pulteney  fearlessly  expressed  his  astonishment  and  concern  at 
the  resistance  to  Miller's  motion  made  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer. Such  was  likewise  apparently  the  sense  of  the  house ;  but  the 
question  not  being  connected  with  party,  none  of  the  opposition  mem- 
bers attended  in  their  places.  Miller  had  in  fact  addressed  his  dis- 
course to  empty  benches.  Pitt,  though  he  profbssed  the  utmost  defer- 
ence for  Pulteney's  opinion,  yet  adhered  to  his  own  determination. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  mover  himself  expressed  his  readiness 
to  withdraw  the  motion:  when  Mr.  Drake  starting  up,  protested  that 
he  sever  wo^U  consent  to  such  a  proposition.  ^  I  am,"  exclaimed  he 
with  much  emotion,  "  adamantine  on  the  subject''  A  division  there- 
fore took  place,  when  ministers  were  supported  by  seventy-six  votes. 
Only  twenty-one  sustained  Sir  John  Miller.  Yet  the  triumph  of  ad- 
ministration was  merely  a  victory  of  numbers,  and  by  no  means  a  proof 
of  opinion. 

24^A  JIfoy.-— The  session  began  now  to  draw  towards  its  close,  and 
a  prorogation  would  p^pbably  nave  taken  place  before  the  middle  of 
June,  it  Sir  William  Dolben,  certain  as  he  was  of  support  from  every 
side  of  the  house,  had  not  brought  forward  a  measure  for  alleviating 
the  condition  aud  sufferings  of  the  African  slaves,  while  on  their  pas- 
sage to  the  West  India  fpolonies.  Sir  William  joined  to  the  mildest 
manners  a  cultivated  mind,  and  a  most  benevolent  nature.  The  bill 
itself,  intended  solely  for  regulation^  kept  wholly  clear  of  abolition* 
Pitt,  while  he  reserved  his  opinion  on  the  general  question,  yet  ad- 
mitted that,  as  during  the  intervening  months  between  the  present  and 
the  ensuing,  session,  the  hardships  endured  by  the  slaves  during  the 
voyage  might  be  ag^vated,  a  sufficient  parliamentary  ground  had 
been  stated  for  enactmg  a  temporary  law.  On  that  principle  only, 
which  might  be  esteem^  more  a  moral  and  humane  impulse  or  con- 
viction than  the  basis  of  a  political  measure,  he  said  it  should  receive 
his  support.  Scarcely  any  opposition  was  exhibited  on  the  occasion; 
but,  a  few  days  afterwards,  Lord  Penrhyn  peremptorily  denied  the 
eniel  practices  asserted  to  prevail  on  board  the  slaveships;  all  which 
stories  he  declared  to  be  founded  in  calumny,  ignorance,  and  d^ma- 
tion.  * 

2Bth  May. — Impediments  to  the  bill  arose,  however,  from  a  variety 
of  other  quarters.  Not  only  Liverpool,1>ut  London,  petitioned  to  be 
heard  against  it  by  counsel.  Sir  William  Dolben,  in  a  manner  equally 
temperate  and  convincing,  stated  its  object;  limited  exclusively  to 
ameliorating  the  treatment,  and  regulating  the  number,  of  the  unhappy 
captives,  during  their  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  The  cruelties  per- 
petrated, he  ofiered  to  prove  by  witnesses  without  number,  of  every 
description.  Lord  #enrhyn,  nevertheless,  still  denying  all  the  facts 
advanced ;  appealing  to  the  prudence  and  the  policy  of  the  house, 
against  their  compassion;  at  the  same  time  reclaiming  loudly  the  faith 
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of  parliament  pledged  to  his  constituento,  for  tarrying  on  the  African 
trade;  concluded  by  declaring,  that  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  were 
determined  on  contesting  to  the  last  its  principle.  Pitt  observedy  that 
DO  man  could  dispute  the  principle  <j^  a  bill  intended  solely  to  protect 
from  iiyury  and  outage  unfortunate  individuals  consigned  to  slavery. 

Fox  himself,  whire  he  endeavoured  to  defend  Lord  Penrhyn,  did 
not  sustain  with  less  energy  the  proposed  regulations;  his  enlarged  and 
generous  mind  spurning,  when  engaged  in  uie  cause  of  humani^  all 
the  little  .feelings  of  party.  "  With  regard  to  the  principle  of  the 
present  measure,"  observed  he,  "  I  know  too  well  the  texture  .of  my 
noble  friend's  mental  formation,  not  to  be  certain  that  he  never  in- 
tended to  oppose  its  principle,  in  the  accuMite  sense  of  that  term.  It 
is  the  truth  of  the  facts  alleged  as  the  foundation  of  the  62'//,  that  he 
means  to  contest  But  how  can  any  candid  mind  denojg^inate  c^m- 
nies,  facts  which  are  stated  by  a  member  of  this  house,  who  expi^ly 
declares  that  he  dpes  not  wish  his  assertions  to  be  credited,  unless  they 
shall  be  confirmed  in  every  particular  by  witnesses  at  your  bar?  I,  for 
one,  do  assume  the  facts.  The  bill  now  introduced  may  prove  unfit  to 
be  adopted.  Still  it  ought  not  to  be  postponed  to  another  session;  and 
if  upon  examination  it  can  be  made  applicable  to  its  object,  we  are 
bound  as  men  to  adopt  it."  This  powerful  support  from  such  a  quar* 
ter  proved  at  the  moment  irresistible.  Lord  Fenrhyn,  though  uncon- 
vinced, yet  attempting  no  reply,  scarcely  any  further  impediment  to 
the  progress  of  the  oill  was  experienced  during  the  course  of  that 
evening. 

Impey,  who  had  been  rescued,  rather  than  acquitted,  on  the  charge 
relative  to  Nundcomar,  yet  had  still  to  encounter  five  other  accusations^ 
including  a  variety  of  heinous  crimes  or  offences,  asserted  to  have 
been  committed  in  his  judicial  capacity,  during  his  residence  in  Bengal* 
The  second  of  these  charges,  commonly  denominated  "The  Patna ' 
Cause,"  had  excited  the  condemnation  of  parliament,  wheinntelligence 
of  it  first  reached  England  in  the  year  1779.  An  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture had  even  been  passed,  for  the  indemnification  of  the  unfortunate 
individuals  who  had  suffered  under  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
them  by  Impey.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  now  moved  to  go  into  its  consi- 
deration, but  was  stopped  in  limine  by  the  attorney^ enerai^  on  the 
ground  of  the  cause  itself  having  been  appealed  to  £he  privy  council, 
before  which  tribunal  it  must  speedily  be  tried  and  decided.  This  in- 
genioQs  and  timely  legal  device,  by  which  Sir  Elijah  was  again  snatched 
from  imminent  danger  of  impeachment,  excited  Burke's  utmost  indig- 
nation. In  language  the  most  intemperate,  yet  classic  and  elegant;  for 
even  in  rage  he  could  call  to  his  aid  the  writings  of  antiquity;  he  ac- 
cused the  East  India  Company  of  gross  collusion,  fraud,  and  villainy, 
in  order  to  protect  a  man  against  whom  they  had  originally  appeared 
as  prosecutors.  Pitt  supporting  the  attorney-generars  argument,  and 
making  some  severe  personal  reflections  on  the  conduct  of  Burke 
towards  Impey;  «I  do  not  desire  the  right  hofpurable  gentleman," 
exclaimed  he,  "  to  assume  the  o£Sce  of  being  my  historian.  I  have 
suffered  many  harsh  observations  from  his  predecessors  on  that  bench. 
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But  I  have  suffered  moae  from  his  foul  and  offensive  breath,  than  from 
the  aspersions  of  every  minislBr  who  has  gone  before  him."  The  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  though  not  usually  forbearing,  yet  half  apolo- 
gized for  any  harsh  or  unguarded  expression  which  might  have  escaped 
him  during  the  warmth  of  debate;  adding,  *^  I  Imre  not  heard  a*  many 
ministers  as  he  has  done:  consequently  I  cannot  remember  the  severe 
remarks  which  they  may  have  applied  to  him.  He  has,  however,  saf- 
ficiAtly  demonstrated  his  own  oblivion  of  the  severe  observations  that 
he  has  applied  to  other  ministers."  The  consideration  of  "  The  Patna 
Cause,"  postponed  for  three  months,  was  never  again  resumed. 

June. — ^At  the  commencement  of  June,  a  n*eat  promotion  took 
place  in  the  higher  departments  of  the  law.  Lord  Mansfield,  who 
had  long  stopped  the  way^  drew  off.  After  presiding  more  than 
thi|||r  years  ui  the  court  of  king's  bench;  enfeebled  by  bodily  infirmi- 
ties, though  retaining  all  the  vigour  of  his  intellect;  he  retired  at  length 
from  public  life.  His  retreat  would  have  been  sooner  accomplished,  if 
he  could  have  secured  the  succession  to  his  office  for  Buller,  one  of  the 
judges  in  that  court  But  Pitt  refused  to  hear  of  any  conditions.  The 
chancellor  likewise  adhered  firmly  to  Eenyon,  whose  deep  knowledge 
of  the  laws,  sustained  by  integrity  of  character,  well  qualified  him  for 
supplying  the  vacant  seat  He  was  raised  at  the  same  time  to  the  peer- 
age. Ai*den  became  nSaster  of  the  rolls.  In  his  person  was  exem- 
plified the  power  of  ministerial  friendship  to  supply  every  defect,  and 
to  conduct  the  object  of  its  predilection  to  the  greatest  dignities,  as 
well  as  honours  and  employments.  The  last  act  of  Pitt's  first  admin- 
istration, in  the  spring  of  1801,  was  to  remove  Arden  from  the  rolls, 
to  the  chief  justiceship  of  the  court  of  common  pleas*  Nor  did  his 
attachment  stop  there,  Arden  being  immediately  afterwards  created 
Lord  Alvanley.  His  good  fortune  in  thus  reaching  the  house  of  peers 
is  the  morQj*emarkable,  as  he  died  just  before  Pitt's  second  entrance  on 
office  in  18&4.. 

I  have  designated  by  the  name  o{  friendship  the  minister's  regard 
for  Arden,  because  though  he  was  not  endowed  with  those  great  legal 
abilities  which  usually  conduct  to  the  eminences  of  the  law,  yet  he 
manifested  no  want  of  talent,  at  least  in  parliament  But  to  what 
cause  e^ept  ftvouritism  i^n  we  ascribe  Pitt's  predilection  towards 
other  individuals  whom  it  might  be  invidious  to  name;  some  of  whom 
he  successively  placed,  first  at  the  board  of  admiraKy,  and  afterwards 
at  that  of  the  treasury?  It  would  be  difficult  for  Pitt's  warmest  admi- 
rers to  assign  any  public  motive  or  foundation  for  these  selections. 
When  he  made  a  country  apothecary  of  Sevenoaks,  in  Kent,  comp- 
troller-general of  the  customs,  the  cause  was  obvious,  if  not  venial. 
He  had  obtained  the  hand  of  the  minister's  niece  in  marriage.  For 
the  marquisate  conferred  on  Lord  Abercorn,  and  the  rank  oiane4irVs 
daughter  given  at  that  nobleman's  request  to  Miss  Cecil  Hamilton;  as 
well  as  for  Lord  Carrington^s  introduction  into  the  British  house  of 
peers;  there  may  haie  been  solid  and  weighty,  though  not  apparent  or 
ostensible  reasons.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  deny,  that  among  the  long  list 
of  individuals  whom  he  raised  and  employed,  between  1784  and  1805, 
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the  far  greater  part  were  men  of  merit  and  capacity.  But  Pitt,  disin« 
terested,  elevated,  and  superior  to  inju^tioe,  as  he  proved  himself  in 
general,  was  not  exempt  in  particular  instances  from  great  prejudice, 
and  as  great  partiality. 

To  return  to  the  legal  promotions  at  this  period ;  Macdonald  suc- 
ceeded to  the  vacant  place  of  attorney-general.  He  has  not  however, 
like  Arden,  ever  entered  the  house  of  peers.  After  presiding  nearly 
twenty  years  in  the  court  of  ex<*hequer,  as  chief  baron,  Macdonald 
condescended  in  1813  to  accept  a  baronetage.  By  the  transfer  of 
Kenyon,  Arden,  and  Macdonald,  Scott  became  solicitor-general.  Hia 
rise  resulted  from  a  combination  of  talent,  labour,  and  character. 
Neither  noble  birth,  nor  favour,  nor  alHAses,  produced  it  Pitt's 
friendship  he  indeed  acquired  and  enjoyed,  because  he  earned  it  by 
great  exertions.  Such  were  the  qualities  by  which  Lord  Eldon  finiUy 
attained  the  peerage,  as  well  as  the  great  seal ;  and  such  are  the  qualifi- 
cations by  which,  at  this  hour,  in  January  1820,  he  holds  his  high 
employment 

During  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  Hastings's  trial  had 
advanced  by  slow  gradations,  impeded  at  every  step  by  the  examination 
of  witnesses  and  recapitulation  of  evidence.  But,  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  as  the  prorogation  of  parliament  approached,  Sheridan 
felt  that  the  time  was  arrived  for  his  entrance  on  the  theatre  of  West- 
minster Hall,  and  he  had  already  thoroughly  rehearsed  his  part  Never 
perhaps  was  public  expectation  raised  so  high  as  en  his  appearance ; 
and  never,  I  believe,  in  the  history  of  modern  ages,  was  it  so  completely 
gratified !  On  the  3d,  5th,  and  6th  of  June, — for  on  the  4th,  being 
the  royal  birth-day,  the  trial  did  not  proceed, — he  spoke  during  many 
suceessive  hours.  The  audience  comprised  almost  every  individual 
illustrious  or  respectable, which  the  capital  could  furnish,  of  both  sexes; 
forming  a  most  august,  imposing,  and  interesting  spectacle.  Probably, 
two-thirds  of  the  English  peers  and  peere8ses,^companied  by  their 
daughters,  were  present  on  the  occasion.  Even  tne  season  of  the  year, 
when  the  hall  of  Rufus  (across  the  gloom  of  which  the  eye  could 
scarcely  penetrate  in  winter)  was  illuminated  by  the  beams  of  a  vivid 
sun,  augmented,  while  it  displayed,  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  Every 
part  of  that  vast  edifice  was  crowded  to  excess. 

Sheridan,  accustomed  to  study  theatrical  efiect  at  Drury-lane,did  not 
neglect  to  observe^ts  principles,  or  to  practise  its  rules,  on  this  great 
national  stage,  surrounded  by  all  the  rank,  beauty,  and  talent  of  the 
metropolis.  In  fact,  the  majesty  of  the  tribunal  was  half  swallowed 
up  and  foreotten  in  the  contemplation  of  the  surrounding  assemblage ; 
among  which  females  formed,  if  not  the  largest,  at  least  the  most 
attractive  portion.  To  Me77>,  indeed,  the  orator  did  not  neglect  indi- 
rectly to  address  much  of  his  discourse :  more  fortunate  in  that  point 
of  view  than  the  great  orators  of  antiquity,  whose  audience  was  exclu- 
sively composed  of  men.  He  enjoyed  likewise  anot^r  advantage 
above  the  accusers  of  Strafibrd,  Danby,  and  Oxfi»rd ;  whose  alleg^ 
crimes  (domestic  treason,  or  misdemeanors  committed  within  the  realm,) 
limited  the  prosecutor  to  matters  of  fact,  and  admitted  little  scope  for 
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the  imagination.  But,  in  the  present  case,  a  wide  field  of  description 
expanded  itself  along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna ;  while 
the  subject,  which  depictured  the  woes  of  Asiatic  princesses,  was  in 
itself  well  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  other  sex. 
Many  of  Sheridan's  pictures  were  likewise  so  highly  coloured,  and  so 
magically  wrought  up,  as  to  produce  an  almost  electric  shock.  Per- 
haps, a  less  diffuse  oration,  more  subdued  in  tone,  more  compressed  in 
its  matter,  might  have  far  better  answered  the  ends  of  justice.  But, 
who  that  knew  Sheridan,  his  mode  of  life,  his  habits,  his  character,  and 
even  his  manner  of  subsistence,  could  believe  that  he  was  solely  impelled 
by  the  abstract  love  of  justice  ?  He  embraced  the  occasion,  as  it  allowed 
him  to  display  his  prodi^bus  oratorical  powers,  while  he  sustained  his 
party,  and  gratified  his  ardent  love  of  fame.  His  success  placed  him 
on  jin  eminence  which  no  public  man  in  either  house  of  parliament  has 
attained  in  my  time.  The  most  ardent  admirers  of  Burke,  of  Fox,  and 
of  Pitt,  allowed  that  they  had  been  outdone,  as  orators,  by  Sheridan. 

6/A  June. — At  the  close  of  the  last  of  these  three  memorable  days, 
when  the  house  of  commons  m'^t,  subsequent  to  the  adjournment  of  Uie 
peers  from  the  trial;  Mr.Burges,  who  had  moved  for  the  account 
specifying  the  mode  in  which  the  public  money  issued  for  Hastings's 
trial  had  been  expended  by  the  managers,  rose  a  second  time.  He  then 
briefly  observed,  that  no  vote  or  dedaration  of  that  assembly  had  ever 
authorized  the  managers  of  Mr.  Hastings's  prosecution  to  employ 
counsel.  Having  next  expressed  his  disbelief  that  there  existed  any 
precedent  for  it  in  our  parliamentary  history  during  the  progress  of 
past  impeachments ;  he  demanded  whether  peculiar  circumstances  of 
difficulty  had  arisen  on  the  present  occasion,  that  rendered  necessary 
their  employment.  Whatever  legal  doubts  might  occur,  he  said,  there 
were  to  be  found  among  the  managers  themselves,  individuals  learned 
in  the  law  of  England,  competent  to  solve  every  question.  In  fact, 
three  of  them — namfjly,  Adam,  Anstruther,  and  Michael  Angelo  Tay- 
lor— had  all  been  bred  and  called  to  the  bar.  With  respect  to  the 
expence  of  the  trial,  he  remarked,  that  though  it  had  been  estimated 
only  at  about  eight  thousand  pounds,  it  already  amounted  to  "fifteen 
thousand,  and  would  exceed  eighteen  thousand  before  the  end  of  the 
session.  Burges  concluded  by  moving,  that  ^^the  solicitors  for  the 
prosecution  do  present  from  time  to  time  an  account  of  the  expences 
incurred,  at  the  bar  of  the  house."  • 

Some  moments  having  elapsed  without  any  individual  rising  to  second 
Burges's  motion,  jBurke  presented  himself  to  the  Speaker's  eye,  under 
great  and  visible  agitation.  <^I  do  not  mean,"  said  he,  *^  either  to 
second,  or  to  resist,  the  present  proposition ;  but  simply  to  congratulate 
the  mover  on  his  having  selected  this  glorious  day,  after  the  splendid 
exhibition  which  we  have  recently  witnessed,  when  thousands  hang 
with  rapture  on  my  honourable  friend's  accents,  for  examining  tbe 
items  of  a  sdRcitor's  bill."  Then  diverging  to  the  oration  just  pro- 
nounced in  Westminster  Hall,  he  lavished  on  it  the  lughest  encomiums : 
encomiums  unquestionably  well  deserved.  Yet  when  Burke,  after 
enumerating  <^  the  variety  of  information,  the  beauty  of  diction^  the 
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force  of  expression,  the  astonishing  diversity  of  composition,  and  the 
numberless  graces  which  met  in  Sheridan's  speech ;'' — when  he  added^ 
"  the  pure  sentiments  of  morality  with  which  it  abounded/'  many  jyer- 
sons  found  it  difficult  to  resist  thinking  of  Joseph  Surface^  in  his  own 
^^  School  for  Scandal/'  Certainly,  the  life  and  practice  of  the  orator 
himself  did  not  furnish  the  best  commentary  on  that  text  ^^  Instead  • 
of  resolving  ourselves,"  continued  Burke,  '^into  a  committee  of  mise- 
rable accounts,  let  us,  like  the  Romans  after  Scipio's  victories,  go  and 
thank  the  gods  for  this  day's  triumph  in  Westminster  Hall !  As  to 
myself,  1  have  been  too  highly  strained,  and  my  mind  is  not  sufficiently 
relaxed,  after  the  sublime  repast  of  which  I  have  just  partaken,  to  sink 
my  thoughts  to  the  level  of  such  an  inquiry/'  This  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  his  feelings  recalls  the  attempt  of  our  first  father  to  pourtray 
his  overwhelming  emotions,  when  Milton  makes  him  say, 

"  My  earthly  by  his  heav'niy  overpower'd. 
Which  it  had  longr  stood  under ;  strain'd  to  the  height 
In  that  celestial  colloquy  sublime, 
As  with  an  object  that  excels  the  sense, 
Dazded  and  spent,  sunk  down/'      * 

Burke,  nevertheless,  quickly  resuming  his  ordinary  mode  of  expressing 
himself  when  irritated,  added, "  I  disdain  to  notice  the  present  subject 
Call  the  solicitors  to  the  bar,  and  examine  them.  Meanwhile  I  shall 
order  such  services  as  I  think  proper,  till  the  house  may  command  me 
to  desist/'  • 

Fox,  with  much  more  command  of  temper,  admitted  that  the  em- 
ployment of  counsel  on  such  a  prosecution  was,  he  believed,  new ;  but 
subjoined  his  own  opinion,  that  their  assistance  was  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  its  success.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  conscious  how 
delicate  was  his  position — between  the  care  of  the  public  purse,  over 
which  it  was  his  official  duty  to  watch,  and  the  daoger  of  exposing  him- 
self to  the  accusation  of  impeding  the  trial, — steered  a  middle  course. 
"With  respect  to  the  number  of  counsel  employed,"  observed  Pitt, 
"  I  have  doubted  whether  two  civilians  are  wanted.  Nevertheless,  if 
the  managers  declare  them  to  be  requisite,  I  think  they  should  be  re- 
tained. Respecting  the  general  expense  attending  the  impeachment; 
that  point,  serious  as  it  is,  must  be  governed  by  due  attention  to  the 
nature  of  the  case.'*  Burges's  motion  still  remained  without  any  per- 
son to  second  it ;  til!  at  length  Mr.  Drake,  whoni  I  have  so  lately  men- 
tioned,— and  who,  when  impelled  by  his  feelings,  or  by  his  principles, 
set  at  defiance  all  personal  considerations, — after  concurring  fully  in  the 
eulogiums  bestowed  on  Sheridan's  eloquence,  yet  ventured  to  add,  that 
he  must  stand  up  the  friend  of  economy.  Sir  William  Dolben,  having 
first  deprecated  Burke's  resentment,  proceeded  a  step,  further,  and 
seconded  the  motion.  A  division  must  therefore  have  inevitably  en- 
sued, if-Dundas  had  not  prevented  it  by  a  manoeuvre.  In  order  to  ex- 
tricate the  minister  his  friend  from  a  situation  of  some  embarrassment, 
he  moved  the  next  order  of  the  day;  which  being  acquiesced  in  by  all 
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sides,  an  adjournment  immediately  took  place.    The  managers  conie- 
quently  remained  without  pecuniary  control  of  any  kind. 

One  of  the  most  splendid  instances  of  parliamentary,  or,  more  pro- 
perly to  speak,  of  national  sympathy  and  munificence,  to  be  found  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  was  exhibited  at  this  time  in  the  houce  of  com- 

•  mons.  That  numerous  body  of  men  known  by  the  denomination  of 
^  loyalists,"  who  in  consequence  of  the  American  war  had  not  only 
been  driven  from  their  paternal  seats,  but  had  beheld  their  whole  pro- 
perty confiscated,  necessarily  looked  to  Great  Britain  for  some  remu- 
neration. Though  Sir  George  Rodney's  victory  over  De  Grasse,  in 
April  1782,  had  restored  our  naval  supremacy  in  the  West  Indies,  yet 
the  circumstances  of  depvession  under  which  Lord  Shelburne  signed 
^  the  general  peace  with  France  and  America,  about  nine  months  after- 
wards, incapacitated  him  from  exacting  any  conditions  in  favour  of 
these  expatriated  individuals.  Neither  magnanimity,  nor  pity,  nor 
generosity,  could  operate  on  the  minds  of  their  Trans- Atlantic  countiy- 
men;  accessible  only  to  considerations  of  the  most  interested  or  vindic- 
tive description.  It  is  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  or  of  the 
Hudson,  that  even  in  the  nineteenth  century  we  can  hitherto  look  for 
many  of  the  virtues  that  elevate  and  adorn  our  nature.  The  arts  of 
gain,  and  the  science  of  naval  warfare,  combined  with  a  grasping 
policy ; — such  seem  to  be,  down  to  the  present  time,  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  Washington  cabinet.  We  may  hope^  and  even  safelv 
assume,  that  the  moral  current  will  run  purer  as  it  flows  on ;  but  not  till 
J^  ^  another  race  of  statesmen  have  succeeded  to  the  Jeffersons,  the  Madi- 

\     sons,  and  the  Munroes, — ^the  servile  instruments  of  Bonaparte's  ven- 

•^  geance,  or  of  their  enmity  to  England. — To  return  to  the  ^^  loyalists," 
technically  so  termed ;  parliament  having  referred  their  claims  to  com- 
missioners for  examination,  Pitt  now  proposed  a  plan  for  compensating 
the  sufierers.  The  aggregate  amount  of  their  losses  considerably  ex- 
ceeded two  millions  sterling,  exclusive  of  nearly  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  already  issued  for  their  temporary  relief.  His  intention,  he 
said,  was  to  liquidate  from  the  public  purse  above  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  of  this  demand ;  the  claimants  being  divided  into  classes, 
and  receiving  either  the  whole,  or  a  proportion  of  their  claim,  according 
to  its  magnitude.  Principles  of  the  most  liberal,  well-matured,  and  en- 
lightened equity,  regulated  the  sums  respectively  distributed  to  the  dif- 
ferent individuals. 

The  conduct  observed  upon  this  occasion  by  the  ahiefs  of  opposition, 
reflected  on  them  the  highest  honour ;  especially  if  we  recollect  the  acri- 
monious terms  in  which  they  were  accustomed,  during  the  course  of 
the  American  war,  to  inveigh  against  the  loyalists*  Burke  rising  early 
in  the  debate,  declared  that  he  never  had  given  a  vote  with  more  satis- 
faction. '^  For,  though  the  objects  of  the  present  national  bounty," 
added  he,  ^^  have  not  a  claim  on  us  founded  in  absolute  right,  yet  we  are 
bound  in  equity  and  justice  to  consider  their  demands.  It  will  form  a 
new  and  a  noble  instanoe  of  public  generosity.  In  vain  would  we  seek 
for  a  parallel  in  our  own  history,  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  the 
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Seeond,  when  only  the  insignificant  sum  of  eighty  thousand  pounds  was 
voted  by  this  house  for  distribution  among  the  suffering  royalists." — 
*^  I  rejoice  that  America  has  not  enjoyed  the  distinction  which  must 
have  resulted  to  her,  as  a  people,  and  as  a  government,  from  compen- 
sating the  unhappy  loyalists.  It  would  nevertheless  have  been  a  wise 
manner  of  setting  up  for  themselves  in  the  world."  Fox  even  exceeded 
Surke  in  his  testimonies  of  approbation  to  the  measure.  Throughout 
the  whole  discussion^  no  difference  of  sentiment  occurred  between*  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  house,  except  a  generous  emulation  to  outdo  each 
other  in  extending  relie£ 

Fox's  expostulations  and  suggestions  even  induced  Pitt  to  yield  on 
more  than  one  point,  and  to  .augment  the  sum  proposed  to  be  given  by 
parliament  At  the  head  of  the  list  stood  Mr.  Harford,  natural  son  of 
jLfOrd  Baltimore;  an  eccentric  nobleman  well  known  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  reign,  by  the  criminal  prosecution  which  Miss  Wood- 
cock carried  on  against  him.  Mr.  Harford  had  lost  a  princely  fortune, 
or  rather  revenue,  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father,  situate  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Maryland.  The  minister,  convinced  by  Fox's  reasoning  and 
calculations,  which  other  members  sustained,  finally  consented  to  add 
twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the  seventy  thousand  originally  destined  for 
Mr.  Harford.  I  do  not  recollect  any  dissentient  voice,  except  one, 
namely,  Hussey;  a  man  most  conscientious,  and  most  frugal  of  the 
public  resources.  Even  he  only  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  claim 
df  the  <'  loyalists"  was  founded  in  right,  or  was  matter  of  mere  grace 
and  favour;  for  which  hesitation  Burke  did  not  scruple  to  censure  him. 
Such  a  donative,  so  conferred,  by  a  nation  which  had  scarcely  recovered 
the  loss  of  her  colonies,  forms  a  glorious  monument  in  the  British  an- 
nals, and  stands  alone  in  the  records  of  modern  times. 

lOM — 17/A  June, — With  the  compensation  voted  to  the  "  loyalists'' 
might  be  said  to  terminate  the  public  business  of  the  session.  Nor 
would  the  prorogation  of  parliament  have  been  delayed,  if  the  unex- 
pected introduction  of  Sir  William  Dolben's  bill  for  regulating  the 
African  trade  had  not  protracted  its  deliberations.  Regardless  of  all 
considerations  drawn  from  policy,  or  from  narrow  views  of  commercial 
profit ;  unmoved  even  by  the  remonstrances  and  opposition  of  some 
among  his  own  colleagues  in  the  cabinet ;  Pitt  steadily  extended  his' 
support  to  that  humane  and  beneficent  measure.  To  so  elevated  a  line 
of  ministerial  conduct,  posterity  will  not  assuredly  refuse  their  admira- 
tion. Every  effort  at  procrastination  was  exerted  by  the  enemies  of 
the  billy  who  compensated  for  the  paucity  of  their  numbers  by  their 
pertinacity;  the  advanced  season  of  the  year  offering  them  great  facili- 
ties for  prolonging  or  impeding  the  debates.  In  defiance  of  evidence 
the  most  incontrovertible,  they  persisted  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  cruel- 
ties practised  on  the  captives  during  their  transportation,  and  the  mor- 
tality consequent  on  such  treatment  The  facts  nevertheless  having 
been  proved  at  the  bar  to  the  conviction  of  every  unprejudiced  person, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moved  that  "  the  operation  of  the  bill 
should  be  retrospective^  and  that  it  should  commence  from  the  tenth  of 
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the  existing  month/'  We  must  admit  that  such  an  ex  post  facto  law 
or  principle,  if  applied  to  ordinary  cases,  would  be  not  only  contrary 
to  good  policy,  but  even  subversive  of  justice.  Neitlier  could  it  be  for- 
gotten, that  a  circular  letter  had  been  ofScially  addressed  by  order  of 
the  treasury,  some  weeks  earlier,  to  the  principal  merchants  concerned 
in  the  African  trade,  assuring  them  of  the  determination  of  ^vemment 
not  to  agitate  the  question  of  abolition  during  the  actual  session.  Lord 
Fenrhyn  strongly  contended,  that  the  present  act  would  therefore  be  an 
infraction  of  mmisterial  faith ;  and  when  combined  with  the  new  regu- 
lations proposed  by  Sir  William  Dolben,  for  limiting  the  number  of 
slaves  permitted  to  be  put  on  board  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade, 
would  operate  virtually  as  an  abolition. 

A  statesman  of  a  lofty  mind,  of  stern  decision,  as  well  as  of  unbend- 
ing principles  of  moral  action, — and  only  such  a  statesman, — ^would 
have  ventured  after  this  reclamation,  to  take  on  himself  personally  the 
responsibility  of  so  strong  a  measure.  Every  motive,  drawn  from  con- 
siderations of  a  selfish  or  interested  nature,  impelled  him  to  postpone 
any  regulation  of  the  slave-trade,  to  another  year.  He  well  knew  that 
the  chancellor,  whose  intractability  rendered  him  always  difficult  to 
guide,  entertained  insurmountable  objections  to  the  present  bilL  These 
objections  Lord  Thurlow  was  believed  to  have  infused  into  the  king; 
who,  from  other  causes  relating  individually  to  himself,  anxiously  an- 
ticipated the  close  of  the  session.  Nor  was  the  chancellor  the  only 
member  of  administration  adverse  to  the  proposition.  Even  among 
the  persons  seated  near  Pitt  on  the  treasury  bench,  connected  with  him 
by  friendship,  and  acting  officially  under  him,  I  know  that  there  were 
enemies.  One  of  them  was  Rose.  Dundas  remained  silent,  and  took 
no  part.  Burke  and  Fox,  after  expressing  their  warmest  approbation 
of  the  principle,  left  Pitt  to  carry  it  into  execution.  They  had  in  fact 
withdrawn  from  the  house,  considering  the  session  as  at  an  end.  None 
of  these  impediments  could,  however,  shake  his  resolution.  Rising  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  debate,  he  not  only  declared  himself  unequivo- 
cally favourable  to  Dolben's  measure,  but  expressed  his  firm  conviction 
that  the  regulations  specified  would  in  no  degree  efiect  the  abolition  of 
the  trade.  "  If,  however,"  continued  he, "  such  should  be  their  opera- 
tion;— if  this  nefarious  traffic  cannot  be  prosecuted  under  the  restric- 
tions proposed ;  I  now  retract  my  declaration  made  on  a  former  rfay, 
against  going  to  the  general  question.  Late  as  is  the  season  of  the 
year,  I  am  confident  that  the  house  will  support  me  in  my  efforts  to 
rescue  those  unfortunate  Africans  now  about  to  be  purchased  by  British 
traders,  from  the  jaws  of  destruction,  and  from  the  iron  hand  of  op- 
pression. 

This  energetic  declaration,  which  sufficiently  proved  how  great  a 
change  of  opinion  relative  to  the  African  trade  had  been  operated  on 
his  mind  within  a  few  weeks,  terminated  thfe  discussion.  On  the  divi- 
sion, only  Jive  members  voted  against  Dolben's  motion,  while  fifty-six 
sustained  it;  and  the  bill  having  passed,  was  carried  up  on  the  follow- 
ing day  to  the  house  of  peers.     We  may  confidently  assert,  that  no 
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minister  who  presided  in  the  councils  of  England  during  the  course  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  except  Pitt,  would  have  thus  sacrificed  a  com- 
mercial, and  consequently,  a  political,  as  well  as  a  financial  object,  to  a 
•  moral  principle.  Every  minor  consideration  gave  way  to  the  impulse 
of  humanity  in  his  bosom.  Looking  beyond  the  exchequer,  he  legis- 
lated as  Plato  would  have  done  for  his  ideal  republic.  Like  Umbricius, 
he  seemed  to  say, 

—  *'  taati  tibi  non  sit  opaci 
Omnis  arena  Tagi,  quodque  in  'maie  yolvitur  anrum, 
Ut  somno  careaa." 

That  neither  Mr.  Pelham,  nor  Lord  North,  nor  the  Earl  of  Shelburne, 
would  so  have  acted  in  similar  circumstances,  I  imagine,  will  be  easily 
conceded,  even  by  their  admirers.  If  any  individud  in  our  own  time 
possessed  sufficient  elevation  of  character,  and  disregard  of  consequences, 
to  have  emulated  the  same  praise,  that  person  was  Fox.  In  cori^ct 
moral  deportment  he  could  not  enter  into  competition  with  Pitt:  but 
his  natural  benevolence,  enlargement  of  mind,  fearlessness  of  disposi- 
tion, and  love  of  glory,  would  have  impelled  him  to  adopt  any  measure, 
however  bold  or  hazardous,  which  promised  to  augment  the  sum  of 
human  happiness,  and  to  rescue  his  fellow-creatures  from  misery. 

While  I  do  justice  to  Pitt's  line  of  action,  and  eulogize  it  as  in  my 
opinion  it  deserves,  I  cannot  omit  to  mention  another  individual  w1m> 
highly  distinguished  himself  on  that  evening.  I  mean,  Beaufoy;  a 
person  already  noticed  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  these  memoirs 
He  spoke  at  great  length  in  favour  of  Dolben's  proposition;  and  though 
his  eloquence  might  be  criticized  as  rhetorical,  florid,  and  diffuse,  yet 
it  teemed  with  information,  while  it  displayed  uncommon  powers  of 
description.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  appalling  facts  which  he  enume- 
rated, relative  to  the  treatment  of  the  slaves;  and  in  particular,  respect- 
ing the  mortality  that  took  place  among  them,  during  the  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic  to  the  West  Indies;  tended  strongly  to  produce  the  de- 
cided part  taken  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Beaufoy,  argu- 
ing from  disclosures  reluctantly  admitted  by  witnesses  at  the  bar,  or 
rather  extorted  from  them  in  the  progress  of  their  examination,  carried 
the  calculation  of  deaths  to  an  awful  point  of  magnitude. 

Among  the  arguments  used  by  the  supporters  of  the  African  trade 
to  justify  its  continuance,  they  urged  the  utter  inutility  of  our  relin- 
quishing it,  as  we  could  not  prevent  otlier  nations  from  carrying  it  on; 
in  particular,  France.  But  Beaufoy  strongly  contested  this  assertion. 
"  Let  the  ultimate  decision  prove  what  it  may  here  in  England,"  ob- 
served he,  '<  its  existence  among  the  French  cannot  long  be  perpetuated. 
Already,  not  only  the  philosophers  and  men  of  letters  in  that  country 
are  earnest  for  its  extinction:  two  of  her  most  enlightened  ministers, 
Turgot  and  Necker,  have  recorded  their  detestation  of  its  cruelty  and. 
guilt."  Lord  Penrhyn  smiling  contemptuously,  "I  perceive,"  re- 
joined Beaufoy,  <^  that  the  noble  lord  treats  with  levity  my  mention  of 
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literary  men.  Their  influence  must  nevertheless  be  great  among  a 
people  where  opinion  maintains  sovereign  sway.  But  does  he  not 
know  that  Turgot  and  Necker,  and  they  only  among  the  ministers  of 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  have  exhorted  their  countrymen  to  reclaim  thcir^ 
ancient  constitution?  I8  he  ignorant  that  at  this  very  hour  the 
voice  of  Frttdom  has  already  penetrated  the  recesses  of  VersailksV^ 
Scarcely  thirteen  months  elapsed  after  these  words  were  pronounced, 
before  the  French  revolution  was  consummated  by  the  capture  of  the 
Bastile. 

18/A — 30M  June.  I  have  already  stated  that  Dolben's  it'//,  in  con- 
sequence of  Pitt's  decided  support,  haviug  passed  with  a  retrospective 
clause  by  a  proportion  of  more  than  eleven  to  one,  had  been  carried  up 
to  the  other  house.  On  its  arrival  there,  it  appeared  however  to  be  in 
imminent  danger  of  rejection.  Pew  instances  have  occurred  in  our 
parliamentary  history,  of  a  more  formidable  opposition  than  it  encoun- 
tered. Nor  did  the  obstacles  to  its  progress  originate,  as  in  ordinary 
cAs,  with  the  regular  opponents  of  government  On  the  contrary,  it 
experienced  from  them  a  favourable  reception,  while  its  most  violent 
enemies  were  either  members  of  the  cabinet,  or  great  officers  of  state, 
closely  connected  with  administration.  At  their  head  stood  the  chan- 
cellor, who  not  only  declaimed  against  the  measure  itself  as  unwise, 
but  treated  the  retrospective  clause  as  contrary  to  the  pledged  faith  of 
ministers,  and  a  violation  of  their  own  engagements.  Lord  Sydney, 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  whose  connexion  by  marriage  with  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  formed  his  best  security  for  continuing  in 
office  a  single  day,  joined  Lord  Thurlow.  The  Duke  of  Chandoa, 
though  holding  the  employment  of  lord  steward,  yet  spoke  and  voted 
against  the  clause.  Even  Lord  Hawkesbury  declared  it  most  unjust, 
to  subject  any  ship  to  a  legal  penalty,  before  the  existence  of  the  law 
which  enacted  the  penalty.  Against  so  numerous  and  able  a  phalanx, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  left  to  contend  almost  alone.  The  remain- 
ing members  of  administration  stood  aloof.  Lord  Howe,  who  soon 
afterwards  quitted  the  admiralty,  took  no  part  The  Marquis  of 
Carmarthen  observed  a  total  silence;  and  Lord  Camden,  I  beliere, 
never  once  attended  in  his  place.  Such  was  the  state  and  aspect  of  the 
house  of  peers,  when  the  bill  made  its  appearance  among  them.  It 
required  all  the  noble  pertinacity  of  Pitt's  character,  supported  by 
motives  drawn  from  some  of  the  hightest  and  purest  sources  of  human 
action,  to  withstand,  and  finally  to  surmount,  so  great  a  combination 
of  talents  and  of  influence. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  to  whom  Pitt  committed  the  task  of  de- 
fending the  measure;  and  who  perfoimed  it  with  zeal,  if  not  with 
ability;  admitted  that  if  its  retrospective  operation  was  permitted  to 
remain,  it  would  become  indispensable  to  insert  a  clause  indemnifying 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  trade  for  any  losses  they  might  sustain  in 
consequence.  On  a  subsequent  day  he  tendered  a  clause  to  that  effect. 
But  Lord  Bathurst,  (who,  though  sinking  under  age  and  bodily  infirmi- 
ties, yet,  as  having  formerly  held  the  great  seal  during  more  than  seven 
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years,  inspired  respect  when  a  legal  question  was  agitated,)  maintained 
that  no  compensation  which  the  legislature  could  propose  or  adopt 
would  meet  the  case.  Two  members  of  the  upper  house,  who  had 
been  elevated  to  the  peerage  by  their  illustrious  actions,  and  the  former 
of  whom  had  witnessed  the  actual  treatment  of  the  Africans  through- 
out  the  West  Indies; — I  mean,  Lord  Rodney,  and  Lord  Heathfield; — 
denied  the  facts,  on  the  assumption  of  which  as  certain  the  bill  princi- 
pally rested*  Among  its  most  strenuous,  though  not  disinterested  op- 
posers,  might  be  reckoned  the  Duke  of  Chandos.  In  right  of  his 
duchess,  whose  first  husband,  Mr.  EUetson,  had  been  governor  of 
Jamaica,  he  possessed  a  very  considerable  property  in  that  island. 
Lord  Hawkesbury  moved,  that  instead  of  a  retrospective  operation, 
tlie  hill  should  only  begin  to  take  effect  from  the  10th  of  June  in  the 
ensuing  year,  1789.  Throughout  a  speech  which  displayed  much  em- 
barrassment. Lord  Sydney  endeavoured  to  reconcile  his  deference  for 
Pitt  with  his  opposition  to  the  measure.  While  in  language  of  admi- 
ration and  respect  for  the  motives  by  which  the  chancellor  of  the  ttt- 
chequer  was  actuated,  he  did  justice  to  that  minister's  elevation  of 
mind,  as  well  as  purity  of  intention,  he  lamented  that  a  subject  of  such 
deep  importance  should  have  been  brought  forward  at  so  advanced  a 
period  of  the  session.  Yet,  he  added,  however  much  he  might  regret 
the  circumstance,  and  peculiarly  its  retrospective  effect,  nevertheless, 
as  the  bill  had  been  brought  in,  it  diould  receive  from  him  no  further 
opposition.  ■ 

But  all  these  measures  of  delicacy  were  spumed  by  Thurlow.  Not- 
withstanding Pitt's  personal  appearance  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  the 
chancellor,  quitting  the  woolsack  several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  neither  spared  his  invectives,  nor  abstained  from  the  most  con-  ^ 
temptuous  expressions.  The  bill,  he  said,  as  it  was  drawn  up,  could  ' 
only  be  denominated  nonsense;  and  the  amendments  proposed,  if  in- 
serted, would  render  it  more  incapable  of  being  carried  into  execution. 
With  gloomy  indignation,  he  levelled  the  severest  sarcasms  against  the 
spirit  of  morbid  or  injudicious  humanity  which  had  originated  such  a 
measure  at  such  a  time.  ^'  I  do  not  hesitate,''  continued  he,  '^  to  declare, 
that  if  the  five  days'  fit  of  philanthropy  which  has  just  awoke,  after 
sleeping  for  more  than  twenty  years,  had  remained  m  repose  during 
another  summer,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  displayed  more  wisdom, 
than  thus  to  take  up  a  business  piece-meal,  after  publicly  proclaiming 
that  it  should  not  be  agitated  at  all  till  the  ensuing  session  of  parlia- 
ment" Nor  did  he  fail  to  allude  in  language  of  strong  condemnation 
to  the  circular  letter  sent  by  order  of  the  treasury  to  the  merchants 
engaged  in  the  African  trade.  Vainly  the  Duke  of  Richmond  replied, 
that  3ie  letter  in  question  referred  solely  to  the  abolition^  not  to  the 
regulation,  of  the  commerce;  and  therefore  that  no  infraction  of  min- 
isterial faith  had  been,  or  would  be  committed.  <<  The  noble  duke," 
answered  Lord  Thurlow, "  or  any  other  individual,  may  put  whatever 
construction  they  think  proper  on  the  letter:  /  am  content  to  under- 
stand it  according  to  the  acceptation  in  which  the  persons  take  it  to 
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whom  it  is  addressed."  We  must  admit  that  throughout  the  whole 
proceeding  Thurlow  argued  as.  a  statesman;  Pitt  acted  as  a  moralist 
Policy  alone  guided  the  chancellor;  principle  and  humanity  impelled 
the  minister.  Posterity  will  judge  between  them.  My  admiration 
now  follows  Pitt;  but  I  will  candidly  own  that  at  the  time  when  the 
events  happened  which  are  here  related,  I  strongly  inclined  to  em- 
brace an  opposite  opinion; 

30M  Junt* — ^New  alterations  took  place  down  to  the  end  of  June; 
when  the  Duke  of  Richmond  brought  forward  the  clause  by  which  all 
persons  who  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  bill  might  sustain 
pecuniary  loss  were  entitled  to  claim  ^compensation.  Commissioners, 
named  under  the  great  seal,  were  appointed  to  take  cognizance  and  to 
decide  finally  on  the  justice  of  the  demands  made  by  the  claimants. 
But  here  again  the  chancellor  interposed  with  numerous  objections.  A 
jury^  not  commissioners,  he  maintained,  ought  to  assess  the  quota  of 
compensation  to  be  allowed  the  merchants.  This  opinion  he  supported 
\^U)  strong  reasons,  and  no  member  of  the  cabinet,  except  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  took  any  part  in  the  debate.  After  demonstrating  how 
inadequate,  arbitrary,  and  liable  to  error  or  deception,  were  the  provi- 
sions of  the  proposed  clause  of  indemnification,  Thurlow  added,  '^  The 
warmest  friend  of  the  present  measure  cannot  feel  more  anxiety  than 
I  do,  that  it  may  not  disgrace  this  house  in  the  opinion  of  the  coun- 
try.''    Lord  Bathurst  concurred  in  all  the  chancellor's  positions. 

A  division  at  length  took  place,  when  Pitt  triumphed  by  a  majority 
of  only  two  votes  ;  twelve  peers  concurring  with  Lord  Thurlow,  while 
fourteen  divided  aeainst  him.  So  violent  a  contest  on  public  grounds, 
between  two  members  of  the  same  administration,  in  one  of  the  houses 
of  parliament,  yet  not  followed  by  the  resignation  of  either,  might  be 
considered  as  a  sort  of  political  paradox.  I  believe  it  has  no  parallel 
since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  Its  singularity  is  aug- 
mented when  we  reflect  that  one  of  the  ministers  who  held  in  his  hand 
the  great  seal,  was  by  his  o£Sce  the  constitutional  keeper  of  the  king's 
conscience  ;  while  the  other  presided  both  at  the  treasury  and  at  the 
exchequer.  Their  difference  of  opinion  produced  however  no  ostensi- 
ble breach,  though  neither  of  them  was  distinguished  by  placability  of 
disposition.  Mutual  convenience  smothered  their  animosity,  without 
extinguishing  the  recollection :  but  time  matured  these  principles  of 
disunion  into  a  flame,  which  finally  drove  the  chancellor  out  of  the 
cabinet 

AthJuly, — The  <^  Slave  Regulation  Bill"  was  destined  to  undergo 
fresh  attacks  on  its  return  to  the  house  of  commons  ;  the  amendments 
which  had  been  made  by  the  peers  compelling  Dolben  to  brine  in  a 
new  hilL  As  the  very  advanced  season  of  the  year  rendered  it  dmost 
impossible  to  procure  attendance  for  the  discussion  of  a  measure  which, 
whatever  altercation  it  might  have  produced  between  Lord  Thurlow 
and  Pitt,  was  not  a  psrty  question,  the  enemies  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion renewed  their  enorts  to  overturn  it  They  were  joined  by  a  new 
auxiliary  in  the  person  of  Gamon,  member  for  Winchester,  whom  the 
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Duke  of  Chandos  brought  into  parliament ;  the  duchess  being  his  sister. 
Delay^  independent  either  of  argument  or  eloquence,  it  was  obvious, 
would  of  itself  frustrate  all  the  minister's  plans.  He  remained  never- 
theless firm,  determined  as  he  was  to  surmount  by  perseverance  every 
attempt  of  its  opponents.  No  line  of  conduct  less  decided  would  have 
proved  effectual.  Having  demonstrated  that  the  amendmehts  and  alter- 
ations introduced  by  the  peers  were  obviouslj^  &vourable  to  the  peti- 
tioners against  the  bill,  Fltt  induced  the  low^  house  to  refuse  hearing 
counsel.  He  concluded  by  moving  to  give  bounties  calculated  for  pre- 
serving the  lives  of  the  slaves  during  the  voyage  from  the  coast  of  Africa 
to  the  West  Indies.  All  these  suggestions  meeting  with  nearly  unani- 
mous consent,  the  bill  was  a  second  time  sent  up  to  the  lords,  where  it 
experienced  no  further  impediment  on  the  part  of  the  ehancellor.  The 
prorogation  of  parliament,  which  had  been  so  long  delayed,  would 
therefore  have  taken  place  immediately,  if  it  had  not  been  discovered 
that  an  informality  in  framing  the  bill  produced  the  necessity  of  renew- 
ing it  a  third  time. 

8/A — llM  July. — But  Pitt  was  not  to  be  driven  from  his  purpose 
by  any  obstacles.  The  greatest  difSculty  consisted  in  procuring  the 
number  of  members  requisite  for  placing  and  keeping  the  Speaker  in 
the  chair,  at  a  time  when  the  session  might  be  regarded  as  virtually 
at  an  end.  Many  individuals  who  commonly  supported  administra- 
tion were  altogether  inimical  to  the  measure ;  and  the  lord  chancellor 
had,  even  on  the  treasury  bench,  more  than  one  adherent  The  ene- 
mies of  Dolben's  proposition  might  easily  frustrate  its  success,  by 
merely  cotinting  the  house ;  an  immediate  adjournment  being  indis- 
pensable if  there  were  not  forty  members  present,  as  soon  as  the  cir- 
cumstance became  the  subject  of  a  motion.  Even  treasury  letters 
could  not  enforce  attendance.  Lord  North,  under  similar  embarrass- 
ments, would  unquestionably  have  suspended  the  business  till  the  fol- 
lowing session.  Not  so  Pitt  Sir  William  Dolben  having  moved  to 
read  his  bill  a  second  time,  new  petitions  from  Liverpool,  of  the  same 
tenor  with  those  antecedently  presented,  were  brought  up  ;  while  Mr. 
Gamon  moved  to  postpone  the  second  reading  for  three  months.  On 
a  division,  thirty-five  members  supported  the  minister,  one  of  whom 
was  Sheridan.  Only  two  votes  were  found  to  oppose  the  measure. 
The  four  tellers  completed  the  number  \x}  forty-one ;  being  one  more 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  legalize  the  proceeding. 

Before  the  house  adjourned  the  bill  went  through  the  committee, 
was  reported,  engrossed,  read  a  third  time,  passed,  and  finally  carried 
up  by  Dolben  in  person  to  the  bar  of  the  peers.  Lord  Thurlow  re- 
ceived it  with  indignant  silence.  All  these  steps  took  place  on  the  8th 
of  July.  No  debate  or  conversation  whatever  arose  respecting  it  in  the 
house  of  lords.  On  the  morning  of  the  11th,  the  bill  was  returned  to 
the  commons  and  instantly  sent  back,  in  order  that  it  might  receive  the 
royal  assent,  which  was  given  to  it  a  few  hours  afterwards.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  Pitt  allowed  the  king  to  prorogue  the  parliament.  I  have 
descended  to  these  minute  details,  because  no  feature  of  Pittas  political 
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life  places  in  a  more  conspicuous  point  of  view  the  force  of  his  moral 
principles  of  action,  and  his  inflexible  determination  to  pursue  the  path 
which  they  dictated  to  him.  The  Slave  Regulation  Act,  which  was 
ultimately  carried  by  thirty-five  votes  in  a  sort  of  rump  parliament j 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Slave  JlbolitUm  Act,  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year. 

July, — The  court  of  peers  which  sate  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the 
trial  of  Hastings  did  not  wait  for  the  prorogation  in  order  to  suspend 
their  proceedings.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  June,  they  adjourned  to 
the  ensuine  session,  after  having  been  assembled  in  their  judicial  capa- 
city only  thirty-five  times  during  a  space  of  more  than  four  months. 
Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan  furnished  the  principal  aliment  of  the  prose- 
cution. The  last-named  individual,  more  master  of  himself  than  Burke, 
never  borne  away  or  convulsed  by  passion  ;  an  actor,  even  when  he 
seemed  to  be  most  deeply  agitated  ; — Sheridan,  while  he  shunned  these 
extremes,  as  carefully  avoided  the  repetitions  in  which  Fox  frequently 
indulged.  The  long  intervals  which  elapsed  between  the  grand  exhi- 
bitions of  oratory  were  filled  up  by  the  inferior  managers ;  at  whose 
head,  facile  princepsj  must  be  placed  Grey. 

If  the  month  of  June  had  exhibited  important  changes  in  the  higher 
offices  of  the  law,  July  witnessed  a  similar  alteration  at  the  adminuty. 
The  divisions  of  the  18th  and  the  J89th  of  April,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, eventually  produced  Lord  Howe's  resignation ;  and  Pitt,  availing 
himself  of  his  complete  ascendancy  at  St.  James's,  instantly  substituted 
his  brother,  Lord  Chatham,  in  the  vacant  office.  He  was  then  about 
thirty-two  years  of  age.  In  that  high,  efficient,  and  arduous  employ- 
ment, notwithstanding  his  recognized  inaptitude  for  executing  its  du- 
ties, the  same  paramount  ministerial  influence  retained  him  consid- 
erably more  than  six  years.  It  is  true  that  during  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  period,  the  nation  continued  to  enjoy  peace.  But,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  1794,  the  augmenting  calamities  of  a  foreign  war,  which 
demanded  corresponding  energies  in  every  department  at  home,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  supply  Lord  Chatham's  place  with  a  person  of 
greater  application,  if  not  superior  talent 

After  the  termination  of  the  second  unfortunate  campaign  in  the  Low 
Countries,  where  the  Duke  of  York  commanded  the  British  forces,  his 
total  want  of  military  skill  had  excited  such  universal  clamour,  that 
Pitt,  however  reluctant,  at  length  determined  to  lay  the  matter  before 
the  king.  He  did  so ;  and  suggested,  as  the  only  means  of  allaying  the 
national  discontent,  to  entrust  with  the  supreme  command  a  general  of 
more  experience,  as  well  as  more  responsible,  than  a  second  son  of  the 
crown.  But  his  majesty  replied,  "Mr.  Pitt,  you  mistake  the  matter. 
It  is  not  my  son,  but  your  brother,  who  has  produced  the  clamour  of 
which  you  complain.  It  is  the  delay,  mismanagement,  and  want  of  all 
energy  or  exertion  at  the  admiralty,  much  more  than  the  errors  or 
misfortune  of  our  arms  on  the  Continent,  which  have  involved  my 
councils  in  disgrace."  Shortly  after  this  conversation,  which  was  long 
and  full  of  asperity,  Lord  Spencer  replaced  the  Earl  of  Chatham  as  first 
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lord  of  the  admiralty.  Pitt  took  care  however  to  provide  for  his 
brother's  comfort,  as  well  as  to  retain  his  vote  in  the  cabinet,  by  con- 
ferring on  him  the  dignified  sinecure  of  lord  of  the  privy  seal. 

If  ever  any  individual  drew  a  prize  in  the  great  lottery  of  human 
life^  that  man  was  the  present  Earl  of  Chatham.     Having  been  brought 
up  to  the  military  profession,  he  went  out  to  America  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  our  contest  with  the  colonies  ;  but  was  recalled  to 
this  country  by  his  father,  who  disapproved  the  war  carried  on  for 
their  subjugation.     In  1779  he  commanded  the  granadier  company  in 
the  newly-raised  Rutland  regiment,  crossed  the  Atlantic  a  second  time, 
passed  some  months  at  St  Lucie  and  Barbadoes,  and  returned  to  Eu- 
rope by  Gibraltar.     He  told  me  that  he  rode  post  th^gvhole  way  from 
thence  to  Madrid,  on  his  road  to  England.     At  scarcely  three-and- 
twenty,  he  had  succeeded  to  an  earldom,  to  a  pension  of  four  thousand 
pounds  a  year  settled  on  the  title,  and  to  the  estate  of  Burton  Pynsent 
Lord  Chatham  "Tnherited  likewise  his  illustrious  father's  form  and 
figure ;  but  not  his  mind.     That  present  of  nature  fell  to  the  second 
son^     There  was  a  third,  named  James,  whom  I  never  personally  knew; 
and  who  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  the  West  Indies,  a  lieutenant  in 
the  navy.     The  present  earl  so  strongly  resembles  his  father  in  face  and 
person,  that  if  he  were  to  enter  the  house  of  peers,  dressed  after  the 
mode  of  George  the  Second's  reign,  and  his  head  enveloped  in  a  full- 
bottomed  tie  wig,  (as  we  see  Mr.  Pitt  designated  in  his  portraits,)  the 
spectators  might  fancy  that  the  great  statesman  was  returned  once  more 
upon  earth.     Kising  above  the  ordinary  height,  thin,  and  elegant  in  his 
formation.  Lord  Chatham's  air  and  address  announce  a  person  of  rank  ; 
but  his  manners  seem  to  prohibit  all  familiarity,  and  almost  to  forbid 
approach.  Yet,in  private  society, when  I  have  happened  to  be  seated  next 
to  him  at  the  table,  he  unbent,  and  became  pleasing,  as  well  as  comrou-  , 
nicative  in  conversation.    Constitutionally  and  habitually  taciturn,  cold, 
reserved,  lofty,  repulsive,  his  silence  served  as  a  mantle  to  protect  him 
from  close  inspection.     It  did  more ;  for  it  inspired  respect,  as  though 
it  concealed  great  talents  under  that  veil.     Many  persons,  indeed,  have 
given  him  credit  for  judgment  and  capacity ;  but  his  whole  life  proves 
the  contrary.     Two  vices  or  defects,  each  of  which  might  render  inef- 
ficient the  brightest  intellectual  endowments,  even  if  they  existed,  have 
accompanied  him  from  youth  to  age.     I  mean,  insuperable  indolence, 
and  total  want  of  economy. 

However  incredible,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  while  presiding  at 
the  admiralty  board,  even  in  time  of  war,  he  seldom  was  visible  till 
noon.  I  might  indeed  say,  that  he  rarely  rpse  from  his  bed  much  before 
that  hour,  mval  ofiicers  consequently  found  it  difficult  or  impossible 
to  obtain  an  audience.  After  he  quitted  his  employment,  it  became 
common  to  call  him  in  derision,  the  late  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 
Even  when  commanding  the  British  army  before  Flushing  in  1809, 
his  tent  could  not  be  entered,  nor  was  the  general  to  be  seen,  before  a 
late  hour.  Of  the  talents  attributed  to  him  by  flattery,  he  has  exhibited 
no  proof.     I  believe,  he  never  opened  his  lips  in  the  house  of  peers, 
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'  since  he  first  took  his  seat  in  that  assembly ;  but  between  1784  and 
1788,  when  his  brother  had  him  in  training  for  high  employment,  he 
used  most  Assiduously  to  attend  the  debates  in  the  house  of  commons; 
placing  himself  always  in  the  members*  gallery,  over  the  treasury 
bench.  It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  himself,  as  well  as  for  his 
country  if  he  had  never  been  employed  in  a  military  command.  He 
possessed,  indeed,  neither  activity,  experience,  ardour,  nor  any  of  the 
qualities  that  usually  produce  success.  It  is  difScult  to  conceive  upon 
what  rational  principle  his  majesty  selected  him  to  command  the  expe- 
dition against  Waloheren  in  1809 : — for  he  unquestionaUy  owed  the 
ai^intment  solely  to  the  king,  though  the  subservient  cabinet  of  that 
day  improperly  j^quiesced  in  the  choice. 

I  saw  him  embark  at  Ramsgate,  for  Flanders,  with  the  Earl  of  Ross- 
lyn,  and  the  Marquis  of  Huntley.  AH  men  of  reflection  anticipated 
the  result  of  an  enterprize  conducted  by  such  a  leader.  Bemadotte, 
who  now  sits  on  the  throne  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  of  Christina,  and  of 
Charles  the  Twelfth,  was  enabled,  by  the  delays  and  indecision  of  the 
English  commander,  to  render  Bonaparte  an  incalculable  service,  in 
saving  Antwerp.  A  general  of  rapid  and  decisive  movements  would 
have  dashed  up  the  Schelde,  before  the  enemy  could  be  prepared  to  re* 
ceive  or  to  oppose  him.  Lord  Chatham^s  trophies  were  limited  to  the 
capture  of  Flushing.     If,  however,  he  gathered  no  laurels  there,  I  have 

%  been  assured  that  he  made  a  considerable  sum  of  prize-money,  at  Mid- 
delburg.  Dalrymple's  convention  of  Cintra,  signed  in  the  preceding 
year,  had  covered  him,  perhaps  unjustly,  with  obloquy.  Similar  was 
the  effect  of  the  Walcheren  expedition  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  He 
will  no  more  indeed  be  employed  again  in  the  field,  than  would  Sir 
George  Prevost,  if  he  were  alive. 

Lord  Chatham's  incapacity  of  restraining  his  expences  within  any 
moderate  limits,  tended  even  more  than  his  want  of  energy  or  activity, 
to  bring  him  down  from  the  eminence  on  which  birth  and  forbine 
plaA;ed  him. 

I2ih  July. — No  individual  about  the  court,  or  in  either  house  of 
parliament,  felt  probably  more  delight  at  his  emancipation  from  the 
metropolis,  and  irom  public  business,  than  the  king.  He  had  long  an* 
ticipated,  not  without  some  impatience,  the  prorogation;  which,  con- 
trary to  general  usage,  in  consequence  of  the  delay  occasioned  by  the 
"  Slave  Regulation  Bill,"  took  place  on  a  Friday.  A  principle  of 
humanity  in  the  present  instance  prolonged  the  session.  It  was  a  dif- 
ferent motive  to  which  Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath,  attributed  the  meeting 
of  parliament  on  a  Friday,  when  he  composed  his  elegant  and  classic 
impromptu  on  George  the  Second  and  the  Countess  of  Yarmouth. 
During  the  spring  of  the  year  1788,  his  majesty,  who  had  nearly  at- 
tained the  age  of  fifty,  found  himself  attacked  by  symptoms  of  indispo- 
sition, which  his  physicians  pronounced  to  be  gouty.  Probably  the 
humour  might  have  exhausted  its  force  in  the  extremities,  in  the  diape 
of  gout,  if  his  majesty  had  eat  and  drunk  like  almost  any  other  private 
gentleman.    But  his  natural  disposition  to  temperance  increased  by  a 
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dread  of  becoming  corpulent,  and  perhaps  other  apprehensions,  impelled 
him  to  adopt  the  habits  of  an  ascetic.  The  mqst  simple  food,  taken 
in  very  moderate  quantity,  constituted  his  repasts.  Yet  his  German 
origin  shewed  itself  in  his  predilections : — for  sour  crout  was  one  of 
his  favourite  dishes ;  as  Handel's  or  Mozart's  music  charmed  him  more 
than  that  of  Pergolesi,  or  of  Paesiello.  His  ordinary  beverage  at  table 
was  only  composed  of  a  sort  of  lemonade,  which  he  dignified  with  the 
name  of  cup  ;  though  a  monk  of  La  Trappe  might  have  drunk  it  with- 
out any  infraction  of  his  monastic  vow. 

The  king  usually  eat  so  little,  and  so  rapidly,  that  tllose  persons  who 
dined  with  him  could  not  satisfy  their  appetite,  unless  by  continuing 
their  meal  after  the  sovereign  had  finished,  which  w^  contrary  to  the 
old  etiquette.  He  was  so  sensible  of  this  fact,  and  so  considerate  that 
when  he  dined  at  Kew,  without  the  queen,  and  only  attended  by  two 
equerries,  he  always  said, "  Don't  regard  me,  take  your  own  time.'' 
One  of  them,  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  relating  to  me  the  particulars 
of  these  repasts,  which  were  very  comfortless  observed,  "  We  know  so 
well  how  soon  the  king  has  finished,  that  after  we  sit  down  at  table  not 
a  word  is  uttered.  All  our  attention  is  devoted  to  expedition.  Yet, 
with  the  best  diligence  we  can  exert,  before  we  have  half  dined,  his 
majesty  has  already'thrown  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  called  for 
his  cupf  with  which  he  concludes  his  meal."  Napoleon's  dinners  were, 
if  possible,  even  less  convivial,  and  equally  brief.  He,  whose  hours 
decided  the  fate  of  nations,  dedicated  little  time  to  the  gratifications  of 
the  table.  The  late  Marquis  Cholmondeley  who  had  dined  with  him 
at  the  "  grand  couverV^  in  the  Tuileries,  in  1802,  has  frequently  assur- 
ed me,  that  from  the  moment  they  sate  down,  till  the  cofiee  was  served, 
not  more  tlian  forty-three  or  four  minutes  elapsed.  They  were  then 
bowed  out. 

The  late  Earl  Harcourt,  who  became  master  of  the  horse  to  Charlotte 
of  Mecklenburg,  was  a  nobleman  of  high  breeding,  well  informed,  and 
of  a  most  correct  deportment,  though  of  manners  somewhat  constrained 
and  formal.  When  he  had  the  honour  to  receive  and  to  entertain  theif 
majesties  at  Nuneham,  on  their  road  to  visit  Oxford,  his  countess,  who 
was  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  queen's  bedchamber,  said' to  him,  "My 
lord,  recollect  that  as  soon  as  the  king  lays  down  his  knife  and  fork, 
you  must  do  the  same.  You  cannot  continue  to  eat  after  he  has  ceased." 
Finding  nevertheless  that  Lord  Harcourt  either  did  not,  or  would  not, 
attend  to  her  injunction,  she  was  obliged  to  tread  on  his  foot,  in  order 
to  accelerate  his  movements.  The  queen  by  no  means  resembled  her 
royal  eonsort  in  this  respect.  No  woman  in  the  kingdom  enjoyed  her- 
self more  at  table,  or  manifested  a  nicer  taste  in  the  article  of  wine. 
In  consequence  of  his  majesty's  rarely  drinking  even  a  single  glass,  and 
of  his  well  known  indifference  about  its  flavour  or  quality,  he  seldom 
had  any  good  wine,  though  he  paid  for  it  the  best  price.  During  seve- 
ral years,  the  wines  served  at  the  equerries'  table  were  very  indifferent. 
As  they  did  not,  however  think  proper  to  make  any  complaint  on  the 
subject,  it'  might  so  have  continued  without  redress,  if  by  accident,  the 
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Prince  of  Wales,  while  on  a  visit  at  Windsor,  had  not  chanced  to  dine 
with  them.  The  instant  that  his  royal  highness  tasted  the  claret,  he 
pronounced  sentence  upon  it  He  did  more:  for  he  informed  his 
father  of  the  manner  in  which  his  wine-merchant  treated  him.  The 
abuse  was  immediately  corrected. 

Two  other  motives,  besides  the  apprehension  of  corpulency,  impelled 
his  majesty  to  practise  unremitting  abstinence.  The  first  was  a  secret 
consciousness  (which  however,  he  as  carefully  concealed,  as  his  grand- 
mother. Queen  Caroline,  did  her  tendency  to  an  internal  rupture,)  that 
the  disease  wMih  menaced  him  could  only  be  repressed  by  severe 
renunciations,  and  that  it  menaced  his  head.  Why  else  did  he  inflict 
on  himself,  before  he  attained  his  thirtieth  year,  the  loss  of  his  hair  ? 
We  know  that  shaving  the  head  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  indis- 
pensable operations  performed  on  persons  attacked  with  privation  of 
intellect  He  did  not,  we  may  safely  assume,  submit  to  it  without 
strong  reasons.  It  is  with  probability  conjectured,  that  the  disorder 
which  seized  him  in  the  autumn  of  1765,  the  nature  of  which  was 
mysteriously  withheld  from  the  public,  aflected  the  brain.  In  order  to 
subdue  that  tendency,  he  thought  no  prescription  so  effectual  as  spare 
and  simple  diet  ^<  Junius'^  says,  in  a  note  annexed  to  his  letter  dated 
<^3rd  of  April  1770,'^  that  the  kine  was  so  agitated,  in  consequence  of 
the  remonstrance  presented  to  him  by  the  city  of  London,  in  the  month 
of  March  of  the  same  year ;  and  so  irritated  at  his  inability  to  punish 
the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs  for  their  presumption  in  approaching  him 
with  such  a  paper ;  as  to  have  <^  been  obliged  to  live  upon  potatoes  for 
three  weeks,  to  keep  off  a  malignant  fever.'^ 

The  second  reason  for  denying  himself  any  gratifications  of  appetite, 
was  his  ereat  aversion  to  confinement  The  king  was  not  a  studious 
man.  He  neither  liked  books,  nor  sedentary  occupations,  nor  convivial 
society,  nor  places  of  public  diversion,  if  we  except  the  theatre;  nor 
cards,  till  his  augmenting  defect  of  sight  compelled  him  sometimes  to 
have  recourse  to  the  last-mentioned  amusement  George  the  Third 
never  enjoyed  his  existence  so  much  as  when  in  the  open  air ;  at  times 
on  foot ;  but  generally  on  horseback ;  either  following  the  hounds, 
which  he  did  with  great  ardour ;  or  at  a  review,  where  he  was  always 
animated ;  or  inspecting  his  farms,  or  visiting  his  various  improvements 
and  embellishments  round  Windsor.  It  was  his  delight  to  mount  his 
horse  before  the  equerry  in  waiting  could  probably  be  aware  of  it ;  often 
in  severe  or  unpleasant  weather,  which  rarely  deterred  him ;  always  at  an 
early  hour.  One  of  his  equerries  has  assured  me,  that  when  thus  sur- 
prised, he  has  been  compelled  to  follow  the  king  down  Windsor  Hill 
with  scarcely  time  to  pull  up  his  stockings  under  his  boots.  No  place 
about' his  majesty's  court  or  person,  so  long  as  he  retained  his  intdlect^ 
could  indeed  be  less  of  a  sinecure  than  the  oiBce  of  an  equerry.  The 
appointments  were  very  inadequate  to  the  fatigue  and  exertions  of  the 
post:  a  fact  of  which  the  king  himself  was  so  well  aware,  that  he 
used  to  say  he  had  fewer  applications  for  the  employment  of  equerry 
than  for  any  other  in  his  donation.     Returning  late  from  his  excur^ 
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aion  on  horseback,  after  a  very  short  time  passed  in  the  occupation 
of  dress,  he  sate  down,  surrounded  by  his  family,  at  table.  All  in- 
dulgence he  deprecated  and  avoided^  as  conducting  to  certain  indis* 
position. 

Among  the  noble  individuals  who  formed  the  establishment  of  the 
king's  bedchamber  in  1788,  was  the  £arl  of  Fauconberg;  sprung  from 
an  ancient  and  loyal  family,  though  an  ancestor  of  his  had  married  one 
of  Oliver's  daughters.  Being  constitutionally  subject  to  a  violent  scor- 
butic humour  in  his  face,  he  frequently  had  recourse  to  the  mineral 
waters  of  Cheltenham,  then  a  small,  obscure  provi|Kal  town  of  the 
county  of  Gloucester.  Its  spring,  though  unquestionably  endowed  with 
powerful  and  sulubrious  qualities,  yet  during  many  years  had  fallen 
into  neglect  Lord  Fauconberg  finding  or  conceiving  that  he  derived 
great  benefit  from  the  water,  purchased  some  land  in  its  vicinity,  where 
he  constructed  a  house  of  moderate  dimensions,  which  he  named  Bays 
Hill  Lodge,  situate  on  a  gentle  eminence,  about  three  hundred  paces 
from  the  spring.  The  king,  who  usually  entered  into  much  familiar 
conversation  with  the  lord  of  the  bedchamber  in  waiting,  before  he 
came  out  to  begin  his  levees,  often  made  inquiries  of  Lord  Fauconberg 
respecting  Cheltenham.  His  warm  encomiums  on  the  virtues  of  the 
mineral  water,  as  well  as  on  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country, 
inspired  his  majesty  with  a  wish  to  visit  the  place.  Its  privacy  and 
simplicity  formed  additional  recommendations.  Lord  Fauconberg  offer- 
ed Bays  Hill  Lodge  for  his  reception,  which,  though  not  very  capacious, 
might  nevertheless  contain  the  part  of  the  royal  family  destined  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  excursion.  The  physicians  who  were  consulted  expressing 
no  disapprobation,  the  plan  was  finally  settled  to  take  place  as  soon  as 
the  public  business  would  permit  of  its  execution.     Unfortunately, 

eirliament  remained  sitting,  as  we  have  seen,  till  the  11th  day  of  July, 
ut  such  was  the  king's  impatience  to  begin  his  journey,  that  afler  pro- 
roguing the  two  houses  in  person,  and  pronouncing  a  speech  from  the 
throne  at  three  on  Friday  afternoon,  he  returned  to  St  James's,  and 
drove  down  to  Windsor.  On  the  ensuing  morning,  before  seven,  their 
majesties,  accompanied  by  the  three  eldest  princesses,  had  already 
quitted  the  castle  on  their  way  to  Cheltenham.  They  only  stopped  to 
take  breakfast  at  Lord  Harcourt's  seat  of  Nuneham,  and  reached  Bays 
Hill  Lodge  on  the  same  afternoon  at  an  early  hour. 

12M — 315/  July. — Here  his  majesty  found  himself,  for  the  first 
time  since  his  grandfather's  decease,  transformed  in  some  degree  from 
a  sovereign  into  a  country  gentleman.  No  minister  or  secretary  of 
state  attended  him.  During  near  eight-and-tweniy  years  of  a  stormy 
and  calamitous  reign,  marked  with  the  ^greatest  national  disasters, 
though  set  off  by  some  days  of  glory,  he  nad  scarcely  seen  any  part 
of  his  dominions.  The  Nore,  Coxe  Heath,  Portsmouth,  and  Oxford, 
formed  almost  the  extent  of  his  travels.  At  Cheltenham,  he  had  left  a 
hundred  miles  behind  him  the 

"  Fumam  et  opes,  strepitumque  Rome.*' 
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His  mode  of  living  might  be  deemed  patriarchal ;  more  suited  to  4ie 
first  ages  of  the  world,  than  to  the  dissipated  state  of  society  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  visited  the  spring  at  so  early 
an  hour,  that  few  of  his  subjects  were  found  there  to  meet  him.  Con- 
stantly on  horseback,  when  the  weather  permitted,  from  eleven  till 
three^  he  sat  down  at  four  to  dinner ;  strolled  out,  like  a  citizen,  with 
his  wife  and  daughters,  on  the  public  walk  soon  after  seven  ;  and  by 
eleven  at  night,  every  thing  was  as  completely  hushed  at  Bays  Hill 
Lodge  as  in  a  farm-house. 

The  king  wa^Bot  even  accompanied  on  this  excursion  by  any  of  his 
usual  attendants;  neither  by  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  nor  by  an 
equerry.  The  Earl  of  Courtown,  an  Irish  nobleman,  who  held  the 
office  of  treasurer  of  the  household ;  himself  a  man  of  very  moderate 
faculties,  but  of  polite  and  pleasing  manners ;  followed  his  majesty  to 
Cheltenham,  by  special  invitation.  So  did  the  Honourable  Stephen 
Digby,  vice-chamberlain  to  the  queen.  They  usually  were  his  com- 
panions when  he  rode ;  but  he  delighted  to  emancipate  himself  from 
all  restraint,  to  walk  out  alone  in  the  fields,  and  to  enter  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  persons  who  accidentally  fell  in  his  way.  He  made  like- 
wise some  excursions  of  pleasure  apd  curiosity  ;  particularly  to  Glouces- 
ter, where,  when  visiting  the  cathedral,  he  appeared  to  contemplate 
with  much  interest  the  tomb  of  one  of  his  unfortunate  predecessors, 
on  which  is  extended  his  recumbent  figure.  I  mean,  Edward  the 
Second ;  who,  after  his  inhuman  murder  at  Berkeley  Castle,  was  con- 
veyed for  interment  to  Gloucester.  The  king,  queen,  and  princesses 
drove  over  likewise,  on  a  morning  visit,  to  the  classic  seat  of  Lord 
Bathurst,  the  friend  of  Pope,  at  Oakley  Grove.  But  on  that  occasion, 
as  on  every  other,  the  king  invariably  declined  all  dinners  or  enter- 
tainments. Lord  Fauconberg  himself  could  not  have  paid  more  assidu- 
ous attention  to  the  Cheltenham  spring  than  did  George  the  Third. 
He  drank  of  it  indeed  so  profusely,  and  its  ejects  on  him  were  so 
violent,  that  many  persons,  not  without  apparently  good  cause,  attributed 
his  subsequent  temporary  loss  of  reason  to  the  irritation  produced  by 
the  waters  on  his  nervous  system. 

The  two  representatives  for  the  town  of  Windsor  in  1788  were  the 
Earl  of  Mornington  and  Mr.  Powney.  Royal  and  ministerial  influence 
combined  had  recently  brought  in  the  former,  on  the  decease  of  Lord 
Montagu,  son  of  Earl  Beaulieu ;  but^Powney  had  not  so  easily  attained 
his  seat  He  successfully  undertook,  at  a  period  when  the  king,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  American  war,  was  very  unpopular,  to  turn  out  Ad- 
miral Keppel,  who  then  sat  in  the  house  of  commons  for  Windsor. 
Scarcely  any  individual  cou^  be  more  obnoxious  to  the  kins  than  was 
that  naval  officer  at  the  time  when  the  general  election  took  place,  in 
September  1780;  though  within  little  more  than  eighteen  months  after- 
wards, he  found  himself  compelled  to  create  Keppel  a  viscount,  and  to 
place  him  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty.  It  is  well  known,  that  previous 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  in  question,  George  the  Third  indi- 
rectly canvassed  many  of  the  tradesmen  at  Windsor,  in  favour  of 
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Powney ;  and  his  influence  must  necessarily  have  been  great  in  a  town 
where  he  so  much  resided.  After  a  sharp  contest,  Powney  only  car- 
ried the  election  by  sixteen  votes,  though  the  freeholders  amounted  to 
nearly  three  hundred.  So  efScient  a  proof  of  loyalty,  exhibited  at  such 
a  juncture,  could  not  fiaiil  to  make  a  favourable  impression ;  especially  as 
Fbwney  was  again  returned  for  the  same  borough,  at  the  ensuing  disso- 
lution in  17S4.  The  king,  on  all  occasions,  treated  him  with  marks  of 
familiarity  and  regard.  His  landed  property,  which  lay  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Windsor,  and  was  considerable,  rendered  him  likewise 
an  object  of  royal  attention.  Neither  nature  nor  education  had  set  their 
stamp  upon  him,  as  a  fit  companion  for  princes.  His  person,  short  and 
thick,  was  ignoble;  his  manners, unrefined  and  rustic;  his^ countenance, 
destitute  of  elevation  or  expression ;  and  his  mind  by  no  means  highly 
cultivated.  The  distinction  shown  him  by  his  sovereign  procured  him 
nevertheless  a  place  in  the  '^  RoUiad,"  as  die  esquire  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  Sir  George  Howard. 

"  Erect  in  person,  see  yon  knight  advance, 
With  trusty  squire,  who  bears  his  shield  and  lance ; 
The  Qoixote  Howard!  royal  Windsor^s  pride, 
And  Sancho  Paa^^a  Powney  by  his  sida." 

Since  the  decease  of  the  Earl  of  Pomfret  in  1785,  who  was  ranger  of 
of  Windsor  Little  Park,  the  king  had  not  filled  up  that  office ;  and  it 
was  thought  that  he  intended  to  confer  it  on  one  of  the  princesses,  his 
daughters.  But,  in  the  last  days  of  July,  Powney  was  appointed  ranger, 
with  a  salary  of  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  His  majesty  un- 
doubtedly designed  it  as  a  mark  of  his  predilection,  and  as  some  remu- 
neration for  Powney's  expences  incurred  by  bringing  himself  into  par- 
liament. The  king  did  not  however  mean  that  Powney  should  con- 
sider the  post  as  efficient,  or  that  he  should  exercise  any  control  over 
the  park ;  having  previously  taken  it  into  his  own  hands  as  a  farm,  for 
the  purpose  of  agricultural  experiments  and  occupation.  Some  time 
subsequent  to  the  appointment,  his  majesty,  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Manners,  his  equerry,  on  horseback,  returning  to  Windsor,  met  Powney, 
whom  he  accosted,  and  they  rode  together  till  they  arrived  at  the  en- 
trance into  the  Little  Park.  Manners  holding  open  the  gate,  the  king 
entered  first ;  and  Powney  was  about  to  follow,  when  the  colonel  let 
the  gate  fall,  by  which  unexpected  circumstance,  the  ranger  found  him- 
self excluded  from  the  very  park  placed  under  his  supervision.  The 
king  and  his  equerry  passmg  on,  he  remained  for  a  minute  in  silent 
mortification.  Then  turning  his  horse's  head,  he  retraced  his  steps 
homeward.  Meeting  Lord  Sandwich,  who  was  master  of  the  buck 
hounds,  Powney  communicated  the  case  to  him ;  intimating  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  should  probably  ask  some  explanation  from  Colonel  Man- 
ners, for  thus  shutting  the  gate  in  his  face.  "  Powney,''  replied  the 
earl,  ^*  I  would  advise  you  to  desist  from  any  such  intention ;  first,  be- 
cause Manners,  who  has  killed  one  or  two  highwaymen  that  attempted 
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to  rob  hini)  is  not  a  man  likely  to  give  you  any  satisfactory  explanatioii 
of  the  matter ;  but  still  more,  because  he  probably  either  had  the  king's  . 
private  directions  for  his  conduct,  or  guessed  his  pleasure.     Let  the  af- 
fair rest''     The  ranger  followed  Lord  Sandwich's  advice,  who  himself 
related  to  me  the  story. 

Jluguat, — ^The  political  power  possessed  and  exercised  by  Pitt  at 
this  time,  placed  him  in  a  far  higher  point  of  security  than  any  minister 
of  the  crown  had  enjoyed,  not  only  since  the  accession  of  the  Bninswic 
line,  but  since  the  revolution.  In  fact,  if  we  except  the  chancellor  in 
the  cabinet,  and  Dundas,  out  of  the  cabinet,  Pitt  composed  himself  the 
administration.  His  application  to  business,  his  renunciation  of  plea- 
sure, together  with  his  facility,  rapidity,  and  activity  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  enabled  him  to  superintend  every  department  The  formation 
of  a  sinking  fund  in  1786,  followed  in  1787  by  the  emancipation  of 
Holland  from  the  French  influence,  rendered  him  not  merely  popular, — 
he  was  idolized  by  the  nation.  At  St  James's  he  could  dictate  even 
when  he  did  not  persuade  or  convince.  The  king  feared  and  respected 
him.  George  the  Second  entertained  similar  sentiments  towai^  his 
father.  George  the  Third  lamented  and  disapproved  the  impeachment 
of  Hastings,  to  which  Pitt  had  mainly  contributed.  Even  on  the  recent 
measure  of  the  "  Slave  Regulation  Bill,"  his  majesty  would  probably 
have  taken  part  with  his  chancellor  against  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
if  he  could  have  followed  the  impulse  of  his  own  inclination  or  judg- 
ment But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  king  justly  appreciated  Pitt's  tran- 
scendent parliamentary  abilities,  as  well  as  his  services  during  the  long 
and  doubtfi^  struggle  with  ^  the  coalition."  Conscious  that  whoever 
presided  in  the  councils  of  the  crown,  he  must  yield  to  his  minister 
upon  many  points ;  so  long  as  Pitt  did  not  interfere  with  matters  of  con- 
science, George  the  Third  felt  the  warmest  disposition  to  give  him  un- 
equivocal support 

In  the  cabinet  he  exercised  almost  uncontrolled  authority.  Bastard, 
by  his  repeated  attacks  on  Lord  Howe  in  the  house  of  commons,  which 
ultimately  produced  that  nobleman's  resignation,  had  in  fact  played  into 
Pitt's  hands,  who  filled  up  the  vacant-  office  by  placing  in  it  his  own 
brother.  Already  the  minister  meditated  to  change  in  like  manner  the 
two  secretaries  of  state,  and  to  substitute  in  their  places  his  most  devoted 
personal  adherents.  We  must  indeed  candidly  admit,  that  though  in 
December  1783,  when  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  convulsion,  two  in- 
dividuals more  proper  for  those  high  employments  could  not  probably 
have  been  found  on  the  moment,  than  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  and 
Lord  Sydney;  yet  in  August  1788,  functionaries  much  more  capable 
might  replace  them.  In  the  upper  house  they  were  almost  null.  L<Mtl 
Sydney  had  even  ventured  to  speak,  though  not  to  vote,  in  opposition 
to  the  ^*  Slave  Regulation  Bill."  The  marquis,  his  colleague,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  foreign  department,  rather  belonged  to  the  Shelbume 
school,  than  to  that  of  Pitt.  He  was  besides,  though  not  a  man  of 
superior  talents,  yet  endowed  with  a  very  independent  mind :  more  so 
than  a  minister  of  Pitt's  character  might  like  for  one  of  his  associates  in 
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power.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to  wait  for  favourable  occasions  of 
.  displacing"  the  two  secretaries.  Within  ten  months  from  the  time  of 
which  I  speak,  Lord  Sydney  was  pushed  out  of  the  cabinet ;  not,  indeed, 
as  the  Archbishop  of  Grenada  dismissed  Gil  Bias,  by  the  shoulders ;  but 
gently, — a  bed  of  repose  being  previously  prepared  for  him  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  I  mean,  the  chief  justiceship  in  eyre, 
south  of  Trent  Mr.  William  Grenville  was  immediately  made  secre- 
tary for  the  home  department  Lord  Carmarthen  survived  his  colleague 
nearly  two  years.  In  June  1791,  (before  which  period  he  had  become 
Duke  of  Leeds,)  he  formed  the  instrument  of  impelling  the  court  of 
Berlin  to  adopt  hostile  demonstrations  against  Catherine  the  Second, 
during  the  negotiations  relative  to  Ockzakow.  But  when  it  was  found 
necessary  to  abandon  this  line  of  foreign  policy,  rather  than  submit  to 
the  humiliation,  be  threw  up  his  employment  Pitt  instantly  trans- 
ferred Lord  Grenville  (who  had  intermediately  been  created  a  peer)  to 
the  foreign  office ;  while  Dundas  succeeded  to  the  vacant  secretaryship 
of  state. 

Among  all  the  members  of  administration,  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
manifested  the  most  implicit  deference  to  Pittas  wishes  on  every  point, 
and  seemed  to  be  united  with  him  by  the  strongest  ties.  Throughout 
the  whole  progress  of  Sir  William  Dolben's  bill  in  the  house  of  peers, 
the  duke,  like  Mdielj  ^  faithful  only  he,"  while  his  colleagues  either 
stood  aloof  or  opposed  the  measure,  defended  it  with  his  best  exertions. 
The  minister  had  indeed  paid  dearly  for  his  grace's  friendship,  by 
adopting  his  plans  of  fortification :  plans  not  only  very  expensive,  but 
adverse  to  the  genius  of  the  nation,  if  not  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
British  constitution.  Like  '^  the  Westminster  scrutiny,''  and  ^^  the  Irish 
propositions,"  the  attempt  had  only  produced  defeat,  accompanied  with 
some  portion  of  condemnation.  Lord  Camden,  whom  Pitt  had  created 
an  earl,  and  made  president  of  the  council,  was,  it  is  true,  sincerely  at- 
tached to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  But  that  great  lawyer  had 
already  passed  the  ordinary  limits  assigned  tb  human  life ;  and  if  the 
brightness  of  his  faculties  had  suffered  no  diminution,  yet  his  energies, 
intellectual  as  well  as  corporeal,  began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  time. 
The  Marquis  of  Stafford,  who  held  the  privy  seal,  might  be  considered 
as  the  least  efficient  of  the  cabinet  ministers ;  and  he  had  been  throughout 
a  considerable  part  of  his  life  closely  united  with  Lord  Thurlow  by 
habits  of  convivial  and  social  intimacy. 

The  chancellor  remained,  during  the  recess  that  followed  the  proro- 
gation, in  a  state  of  sullen  alienation.  Pepper  Arden's  recent  appoint- 
ment to  the  place  of  master  of  the  rolls,  an  employment  so  closely  and 
personally  connected  with  the  court  of  chancery,  furnished  fresh  aliment 
to' his  irritated  mind.  He  held  Arden  in  personal  aversion,  without 
respecting  his  legal  talents  or  acquirements.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  oppose 
every  official  impediment  and  delay  that  animosity  could  suggest,  to 
prevent  its  accomplishment  But,  after  a  long  and  ineffectual  struggle^ 
Fitt's  pertinacity  prevailed.  Thurlow  could  not  however  be  removed 
from  the  councils  of  the  sovereign,  like  the  two  secretaries  of  state.    His 
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talents  and  eloquence  were  indispensable  in  the  upper  bouse,  where,  he 
formed  the  only  adequate  opponent  to  Lord  Loughborough.  TTiat  ne- 
cessity, and  that  alone,  prolonged  his  tenure  of  the  great  seal  for  nearly 
four  years  longer;  till,  in  June  1792,  Pitt,  wearied  out  with  incessant 
and  acrimonious  altercations  which  took  place  between  them,  having 
sent  Lord  Grenville  to  fight  the  minist^ial  battles  in  that  assembly, 
and  having  got  complete  possession  of  the  cabinet,  ventured  to  dismiss 
Lord  Thurlow.  The  great  seal  was  then  put  into  commission  for  a 
few  months,  till  Wedderburn  could  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  it 

The  state  of  depression  into  which  the  opposition  was  fallen  as  a 
party,  in  the  summer  of  1788,  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  appa- 
rent stability  of  Pitt's  ministerial  power.  Yet  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks 
demonstrated  how  slippery  are  the  foundations  of  ambition,  and  had 
nearly  precipitated  the  minister  from  his  elevation.  Burke,  at  this 
period,  occupied  as  he  was  with  the  prosecution  of  Hastings,  embar- 
rassed in  his  private  circumstances,  sinjcing  in  years,  and  almost  hopeless 
of  any  amelioration  of  afiairs,  had  become  acrimonious  in  his  temper, 
and  irritable  in  his  manners.  Sheridan,  on  .the  contrary,  accustomed 
from  early  youth  to  subsist  by  ingenuity,  placed  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the  theatres,  fertile  in  plans  for  procuring  money,  and  not  fastidious  iu 
the  means  that  he  employed  to  raise  it;  convivial  in  his  disposition, 
universally  sought  after  for  the  charms  of  his  society,  and  always  extin- 
guishing his  cares  in  wine ;  seemed,  like  Teucer,  to  exclaim,  when 
looking  round  on  his  companions  in  political  misfortune, 

*'  O  fortes,  pejoraque  passi 
Mecum  s»pe  viii,  nunc  vino  pellite  curas !" 

His  father,  Thomas  Sheridan,  a  man  of  eminent  talents,  but  whose 
whole  life  had  been  a  struggle  for  bread,  finished  his  protracted  career 
just  at  this  time.  Immersed  as  he  yras  in  pecuniary  difficultiefl^  he 
must  yet  have  derived  no  ordinary  pride  and  gratification  at  having 
given  birth  to  a  son  whose  resplendent  talents,  collectively  considered, 
almost  threw  into  the  shade  those  of  every  other  competitor  for 
fame. 

^  Fox,  after  contending  through  five  successive  sessions  against  an  indi- 
vidual whom  his  own  imprudence  had  raised  to  power,  and  whom 
every  revolving  year  confirmed  in  authority ;  resolved  to  quit  for  a 
time  the  scene  of  his  own  defeat,  and  of  his  rivals  triumph.  He  had 
only  taken  a  hasty  view  of  Italy,  when  young ;  a  country  to  which  all 
his  recollections,  all  his  partialities,  all  his  studies,  continually  re-con- 
ducted him.  He  determined  to  visit  once  more  the  soil  which  had 
produced  a  Dante,  an  Ariosto,  a  Guicciardini,  arid  so  ipany  illustrious 
historians,  philosophers,  or  poets.  Already,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Armstead,  whom  he  married  about  five  years  afterwards,  he  prepared 
to  set  out  on  his  journey;  projecting,  as  he  did,  to  pass  the  ensuing 
winter  south  of  the  Apennines.    His  health  likewise,  which  was  much 
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taroken,  prompted  him  to  try  the  air  of  a  softer  climate.  Before  he 
left  London,  he  had  the  gratification  of  witnessing  no  ordinary  victory 
over  administration,  in  the  return  to  parliament  of  his  intimate  friend. 
Lord  John  Townsend,  as  member  for  Westminster.  Pitt,  when  he 
gave  his  brother  a  Mentor  in  the  person  of  Lord  Hood,  no  doubt  had 
anticipated  the  re-election  of  that  gallant  veteran.  But  he  found  him- 
self greatly  deceived  in  his  expectations.  After  a  violent  contest,  Lord 
John  obtained  his  seat  The  success  was  celebrated  by  every  proof  of 
party  exultation,  and  the  metropolis  again  exhibited  scenes  of  riot 
nearly  similar  to  those  that  disgraced  Westminster  in  1784.  Unfortu- 
nately, too,  the  majority  exceeding  eight  hundred,  left  no  rational  hope 
of  restoring  Lord  Hood  by  a  scrutiny.  The  very  name  had  indeed 
left  behind  it  recollections  which  could  not  be  pleasing  to  the  minister. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  became  necessary  to  wait  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  parliament  before  any  new  attempt  should  be  made  to  replace 
Lord  Hood  in  the  house  of  commons,  as  representative  for  the  city  of 
Westminster. 

His  niajesty,  after  passing  above  a  month  at  Cheltenham,  during 
which  time  he  indulged  in  a  more  copious  use  of  the  mineral  waters 
than  prudence  would  have  dictated,  returned  with  the  royal  family  to 
Windsor.  Previous  to  his  departure,  as  he  had  visited  Gloucester  in 
July,  so  he  made  an  excursion,  in  August,  to  Worcester.  Besides  the 
natural  desire  to  see  a  place  which  might  rank  among  the  greatest  and 
most  opulent  cities  of  his  dominions,  he  was  desirous  of  testifying  his 
regard  for  the  venerable  prelate  who  then  occupied  the  episcopal  see ; — 
a  prelate  whom  he  would  willingly  have  raised,  some  years  earlier,  to 
the  metropolitan  dignity  of  Canterbury.  The  king,  with  the  queen 
and  princesses,  passed  a  night  at  the  bishop's  palace.  On  the  following 
day  he  held  a  sort  of  levee  there;  previous  to  which  ceremony,  at  an 
early  hour,  the  weather  being  very  fine,  he  went  on  foot,  alone,  to  the 
bridge  which  extenda  across  the  Severn.  The  mayor,  corporation, 
with  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  surrounding  country, 
afterwards  accompanied  him  to  the  Guildhall.  It  is  unquestionable 
that  he  displayed  on  the  occasion  an  extraordinary  elevation  of  spirits, 
attended  with  some  striking  peculiarities  of  deportment  Wine  being 
broueht,  he  drank  one  or  two  glasses  before  dinner,  and  appeared  deeply 
sensible  to  the  testimonies  exhibited  of  loyal  affection.  As  he  became 
totally  alienated  in  mind  within  twelve  weeks  afterwards,  there  were 
not  wanting  persons  who  imagined  that  the  first  symptoms  of  efferve»> 
eence  produced  by  the  Cheltenham  waters  on  his  nervous  system  mi^ht 
be  traced  at  Worcester.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Windsor,  the  kmg 
eelebrated  with  great  splendour  the  Prince  of  Wales's  birthday.  Among 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  crown  who  assisted  at  that  ceremony, 
was  Prince  William  Henry,  third  in  order  of  birth.  Having  been 
destined  by  his  father  for  the  naval  service,  he  had  proceeded,  when 
rery  young,  to  America  and  the  West  Indies,  as  a  midshipman,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Admiral  Digby.  There  he  soon  gave  proof, 
not  only  of  personal  courage,  but  of  ardour  and  capacity.    No  prince 
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of  England  since  James,  Duke  of  York,  (afterwards  James  the  Second,) 
had  beep  brought  up  to  the  sea. 

Having  completed  about  this  time  his  twenty-third  year,  he  expressed 
much  impatience  to  be  created  a  peer,  as  his  elder  brother,  Frederic, 
had  been  on  attaining  to  the  age  of  majority.  Independent  however 
of  the  Duke  of  York's  greater  proximity  to  the  throne,  his  majesty 
always  felt  a  degree  of  predilection  for  his  second  son.  He  likewise 
knew  or  believed  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  possessed  and  exercised  a 
great  ascendant  over  the  mind  of  William  Henry.  These  motives, 
together  with  a  reluctance  to  augment  the  pecuniary  pressure  of  the 
royal  family  on  the  nation,  induced  the  king  to  reject  the  importunate 
solicitations  made  to  him  on  the  subject  Mortified  at  the  denial,  and 
naturally  anxious  to  perform  some  public  part  upon  the  great  political 
theatre  of  the  world,  the  prince  determined,  if  he  could  not  take  his 
seat  among  the  peers,  at  least  to  reach  the  lower  house.  With  that 
view,  in  the  anticipation  of  an  approaching  dissolution  of  parliament, 
he  took  measures  for  procuring  his  return,  as  one  of  the  members  for 
Totness,  in  the  county  of  Devon.  Probably,  such  an  election,  if  it  ever 
had  taken  place,  would  have  been  pronounced  invalid  and  null  by  the 
house  of  commons.  But  the  experiment  was. not  made.  About  nine 
months  after 'the  time  of  which  I  speak,  in  May  1789,  Greorge  the 
Third  created  him  Duke  of  Clarence ;  observing,  as  I  have  been  assured, 
at  the  moment  when  he  signed  the  patent,  '^I  well  know  that  it  is 
another  vote  added  to  Opposition."  I  may  here  remark  that  thoug|i 
the  title  of  York  has,  ever  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Tudor, 
been  uniformly  conferred  on  the  second  son  of  the  sovereign,  yet  it 
was  otherwise  under  the  Plantagenets.  Edward  the  Third  made  his 
second  son,  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence;  while  his  fourth  son,  Edmund, 
received  the  dukedom  of  Yorky — not,  indeed,  from  the  king  his  father, 
but  from  Richard  the  Second.  Henry  the  Fourth  gave  in  like  manner 
to  Thomas,  his  second  son,  the  dukedom  of  Clarence.  Since  the  weak, 
imprudent,  unfortunate  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  next  brother  to 
Edward  the  Fourth,  whom  we  assume  to  have  been  drowned  in  a  butt 
of  Malmsey  wine,  in  1478,  no  prince  of  the  blood  had  been  invested 
with  the  title.  Charles  the  First,  who  had  three  sons,  created  the  third, 
Henry,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  not  of  Clarence.  A  circumstance  stili 
more  singular  is,  that  no  such  place  or  county  as  Clarence  exists  within 
the  realm  of  England.  I  believe,  antiquaries  agree  in  asserting  that  it 
is  from  the  town  of  Clare  in  Suffolk,  or  from  the  territory  adjoining, 
the  dukedom  derives  its  origin. 

September.-^l  set  out  for  Paris  early  in  September,  and  did  not  re- 
turn to  England  before  the  ensuing  month.  Previous  to  my  leaving 
London,  died  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  after  a  short  but  severe  indispo- 
sition. The  opposition  lost  in  him  a  steady  adherent  His  person  and 
manners  were  most  dignified ;  but  neither  his  abilities  nor  his  fortune 
corresponded  with  his  figure.  On  the  first  day  of  Hastings's  trial, 
which  took  place,  as  we  have  seen,  towards  the  middle  of  February, 
the  Duke  attended  in  Westminster  Hall.     Before  he  quitted  that  edifiee. 
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he  experienced  a  sensation  of  a  paralytic  nature  in  one  of  his  arms, 
which  he  attributed  probably  with  reason,  to  the  damp  noxious  vapour 
that  pervaded  the  whole  building.  Having  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer visited  Brighthelmstone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  he  committed 
the  imprudence  of  seating  himself  on  the  turf,  the  weather  being  fine, 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  a  cricket-match,  played  on  the  Steyne. 
A  violent  fever  which  ensued,  carried  him  off  within  two  or  lliree 
days. 

The  short  administration  of  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  from  whose 
supposed  talents  great  expectations  were  originally  entertained,  but 
who  only  aggravated  the  national  calamities,  was  already  terminated 
before  I  reached  the  French  capital,  and  Necker  had  resumed  his  place 
in  the  councils  of  the  crown.  The  effervescence  which  pervaded  the 
public  mind,  the  deficiency  in  the  reveuue,  and  the  contending  parties 
in  the  cabinet, — all  portended  some  impending  convulsion.  A  free 
constitution  was  demanded  from  every  quarter  of  France.  So  univer- 
sal and  so  violent  was  this  reclamation,  that  neither  Henry  the  Fourth, 
nor  Louis  the  Fourteenth  could  have  successfully  opposed  the  will  of 
the  nation.  But  a  free  constitution  might  have  been  conceded  to  the 
people,  without  producing  disorganization  or  revolution.  So  well 
eemented  was  the  French  monarchy,  and  so  deeply  rooted  in  long  pre- 
scription was  the  Capetian  dynasty  by  a  lapse  of  nearly  eight  hundred 
years,  that  no  sovereign  of  ordinary  vigour  could  have  been  dethroned. 
Louis  the  Fifteenth,  indolent,  dissolute,  and  feeble  as  he  was,  would 
not  have  tamely  resigned  his  throat  to  the  knife.  He  would  have  re*> 
sisted  at  some  point  of  the  contest  But  his  grandsou,  with  the  most 
benign  intentions,  allowed  insurrection  to  organize  itself,  and  to  proceed, 
unopposed,  through  every  gradation  of  enormous  crime,  till  he  fell 
under  the  stroke  of  the  guillotine. 

One  of  the  last  exhibitions  of  royal  magnificence  which  the  French 
court  displayed  previous  to  its  fall,  took  place  a  short  time  before  my 
arrival  at  Paris.  I  mean,  the  ceremony,  attending  the  presentation  of 
Tippoo  Sultan's  embassadors  to  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  Versailles  bqcame 
the  scene  of  this  splendid  spectacle ;  as  it  had  been  seventy-four  years 
earlier,  of  the  reception  given  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  a  short  time 
preceding  his  decease  to  the  eml^ssadors  of  Siam.  Tippoo,  one  of  the 
moat  enterprizing^  active,  and  warlike  princes  who  hias  arisen  in  the 
East  during  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  though,  as  we  must 
admit,  one  of  the  most  imprudent;  the  Mithridates  of  our  time;  im- 
pelled by  his  inextinguishable  enmity  to  the  English  name  and  nation, 
meditated,  (like  the  King  of  Pontus  in  antiquity,)  to  renew  the  strug- 
gle against  his  powerful  opponents.  This  object,  which  was  never  ab- 
sent from  his  mind,  induced  him  to  send  an  embassy  to  France,  charsed 
with  presents  of  the  most  costly  nature.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  mat 
if  the  calamities  which  soon  afterwards  swallowed  up  the  French  mo« 
narehy  had  not  intervened,  we  should  have  witnessed  a  new  contest  in 
the  centre  of  Hindostan,  where  the -armies  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and 
those  of  the  Sultan  of  Mysore,  would  have  acted  in  concert    The 
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aueen,  who  had  not  then  completed  her  thirty-third  year,  decorated  on 
le  occasion  with  the  finest  diamonds  of  the  crown ;  herself  the  most 
majestic  and  graceful  princess  in  Europe  ;  was  present  at  the  reception 
of  the  Asiatic  embassadors.  So  were  the  Count  de  Provence,  now 
Louis  the  eighteenth ;  and  his  brother,  Count  d'Artois,  with  their  con- 
sorts ;  accompanied  by  the  heroic  Elizabeth  of  France,  sister  to  the 
king  who  perished  five  years  later  on  the  scafTold.  Philip,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  labouring  at  that  time  under  his  sovereign's  displeasure,  and 
already  engaged  in  those  criminal  machinations  which  burst  out  within 
twelve  months,  absented  himself.  Tippoo's  embassadors  continued  at 
Paris  during  some  weeks,  and  were  treated  with  distinguished  honours: 
but  their  master  derived  little  or  no  benefit  from  a  mission  so  expensive, 
which,  under  more  propitious  circumstances,  might  have  subsequently 
changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  Asia. 

1*^ — 15/A  October. — ^While  the  French  capital  presented  every 
symptom  of  approaching  commotion,  London  exhibited  at  the  begin- 
ning of  October  a  political  calm.  His  majesty,  who  appeared  to  enjoy 
perfect  health,  came  up  weekly  from  Windsor,  and  held  his  levees  at 
St  James's  with  his  accustomed  regularity.  If  in  the  interior  of  his 
family  he  ever  betrayed  any  indications  of  an  eccentric  or  a  disordered 
mind,  these  ebullitions  were  so  carefully  concealed  as  not  to  become 
known  beyond  the  limits  of  his  residence.  Such  was  the  tranqail 
aspect  of  the  country,  while  the  far  greater  part  of  the  Continent  had 
already  become  a  scene  of  war  and  devastation.  In  the  Netherlands, 
scarcely  were  the  Flemings  prevented  from  rising  in  open  insurrection 
against  Joseph  the  Second :  while  that  restless  and  injudicious  prince, 
insensible  to  the  dictates  of  prudence,  pursued  his  ambitious  but  ruinous 
projects  of  aggrandizement  on  the  Lower  Danube.  Surrendering  his 
councils  to  the  direction  of  Potemkin,  and  of  Catherine  the  Second  ; 
intent  only  on  conquests  in  Servia  and  Bosnia,  anxious  to  acquire  the  for- 
tress of  Belgrade ;  directing  his  armies  in  person,  like  Frederic  the  Se- 
cond, but  wholly  destitute  of  Frederic's  military  talents, — Joseph  had 
nearly  subverted  the  Austrian  monarchy. 

At  a  time  when  France  was  menaced  with  revolution,  when  the 
Low  Countries  hardly  acknowledged  his  supremacy,  and  Hungary 
might,  from  day  to  day,  throw  off  all  subjection;  he  persisted  in  prose- 
cutmg  hostilities  against  the  Turks.  Never  were  the  Austrian  arms 
subjected  to  more  humiliating,  as  well  as  sanguinaiy  defeats,  while  con* 
tendingagainst  the  Ottomans,  than  throughout  the  campaign  of  1788! 
If  the  Turkish  throne  had  been  then  filled  by  an  active,  warlike,  and 
enterprising  sultan;  by  a  Mahomet  the  Second,  a  Selim  the  First,  or  a 
Solyman  the  Second;  all  Hungary  and  Transylvania  must  probably 
have  passed  again  under  the  Mahometan  yoke.  Joseph,  broken  in 
health,  irritated  in  his  temper,  and  sunk  in  reputation,  at  length  qnitted 
the  camp,  and  retired  to  Vienna.  As  it  was  said  of  his  ancestor  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  when  he  regained  the  Spanish  shore  after 
his  iil*timed  and  unfortunate  expedition  against  Algiers  in  1541,  <*  Qu^il 
6U)it  aU6  enterrer  son  honneur  en  £8pag;ne,  morte  en  Afirique^'^  wo 
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might  it  with  equal  tnith  have  been  applied  to  Joseph,  that  he  wa« 

Sme  to  bury  his  honour  in  Austria,  which  had  -expii^  in  Hungary, 
appily  his  reign  drew  towards  its  termination. 
If  that  prince  became  the  victim  of  his  Muscovite  connexion,  hi« 
ally,  Catherine,  succeeded  far  better  in  her  enterprizes  along  the  shore 
of  die  Euzine.     Potemkin,  by  a  desperate  act  oS  fortunate  valour, 
made  himself  master  of  Ockzakow.  -  jBut  previous  to  its  capture,  a 
most  formidable  opponent  had  appeared  at  the  other  extremity  of  Eu- 
rope, who  threatened  to  set  limits  to  the  empress's  thirst  of  dominion. 
Gustavus  the  Third,  to  whom  I  allude,  must  be  ranked,  notwithstand- 
ing his  vices,  among  the  greatest  princes  who  have  reigned  in  Sweden. 
He  possessed  courage  and  talents,  military  as  well  as  civil,  which,  if 
they  had  been  seconded  by  his  subjects  and  soldiery,  might  have  re- 
trieved, at  least  in  part,  the  calamities  inflicted  on  the  Swedes  by 
Charles  the  Twelfth's  insatiate  ambition.     After  emancipating  the 
royal  authority  from  the  state  of  degradation  to  which  it  had  been 
reduced  under  his  two  immediate  predecessors,  Gustavus  undertook  to 
carry  war  to  the  city  of  Petersburgh  itself.     Nor  would  the  attempt, 
however  hazardous,  have  failed,  if  the  empress  had  not  corrupted  both 
his  senate  and  his  army,  while  she  induced  the  Danes  to  invade  Sweden 
on  the  side  of  Gottenburgh.     The  efforts  made  by  Gustavus  under 
these   circumstances  excite  just  admiration.     His  uncle,  ^^  the  great 
Frederic,"  scarcely  exerted  energies  more  conspicuous   during  the 
memorable  campaign  of  1757.     The  insubordination  of  Gustavus's 
forces  in  Finland,  who,  when  within  so  short  a  distance  of  the  Russian 
capital  as  to  allow  the  noise  of  his  cannon  to  be  there  heard,  neverthe- 
less refused  to  advance,  or  to  draw  their  swords  in  his  cause,  compelled 
him  to  return  to  Stockholm.      There,  new  dangers  and  difficulties 
awaited  him.     The  senate,  profiting  of  his  absence,  had  assumed  all 
the  functions  of  government     Count  Razamowsky,  Catherine's  em- 
bassador, dictated  his  mistress's  pleasure  to  that  factious,  venal,  and 
unprincipled  assembly:  but  Gustavus,  by  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the 
burffhers,  dissipated  their  machinationa 

Tlie  Danish  auxiliaries  of  Catherine  had  meanwhile  advanced  almost 
unopposed  to  the  gates  of  Gottenburgh.  Gustavus,  imitating  the 
founder  of  the  house  of  Vasa,  descended,  like  him,  into  the  mines  of 
Dalecarlia,  in  order  to  rouse  the  rude  inhabitants  of  those  subterranean 
abodes  to  the  defence  of  their  country.  Nor  were  his  exertions  unsuc- 
cessful in  awakening  their  loyalty.  They  formed  a  body  of  three 
thousand  men  for  his  protection.  Gustavus's  efforts  must  nevertheless 
still  have  proved  unavailing  to  rescue  himself  and  Sweden  from  foreign 
enemies,  unless  he  could  preserve  Gottenburgh.  In  order  to  effect  it, 
he  was  compelled  to  traverse  the  central  provinces  of  his  kingdom, 
(precisely  as  Charles  the  Twelfth  did  those  of  Germany  in  1714,  on 
his  return  from  Demotica  to  Stralsund,)  unaccompanied,  travelling  by 
ni^t  BB  well  as  by  day,  mounted  on  a  common  post-horse,  liable  at 
any  moment  to  be  intercepted  by  the  Danish  parties  scattered  over  the 
open  country.     Already  the  governor  of  Gottenburgh  prepared  to 
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capitulate,  when  the  king,  having  eluded  all  the  dangers  that  menaced 
him,  entered  the  place. 

His  unexpected  presence,  and  avowed  determination  to  perish  rather 
than  surrender,  operated  with  electric  effect  on  the  inhabitants.  Yet 
such  was  their  defenceless  state,  that  if  no  foreign  power  speedily  in- 
terposed, Gottenburgh  could  not  have  resisted  beyond  a  few  days. 
Unquestionably,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  in  other  times, 
France  would  have  come  forward  as  the  ally  of  Gustavus.  During 
successive  centuries,  the  closest  political  ties  had  subsisted  between  the 
courts  of  Versailles  and  of  Stockholm.  But  Louis's  domestic  embar- 
rassments, which  in  1787  had  compelled  him  to  remain  a  passive  spec- 
tator of  the  British  and  Prussian  operations  in  Holland,  incapacitated 
him  in  1788  from  extending  assistance  to  the  Swedish  prince.  France 
herself  already  approached  the  abyss  of  revolution.  Such  was  the 
desperate  condition  of  Gustavus  at  the  commencement  of  October. 
Imprisonment,  or  flight,  followed  in  either  case  probably  by  depositioD, 
seemed  to  constitute  his  only  alternatives. 

In  this  moment  of  crisis,  Hugh  Elliot,  the  British  envoy  to  the 
Danish  court,  well  apprized  of  the  inclinations  of  his  own  cabinet,  and 
sustained  by  the  Prussian  minister  in  Denmark,  did  not  hesitate  to 
pass  the  Sounds  and  to  join  Gustavus  at  Gottenburgh.  Since  the 
decease  of  Sir  Thomas  Wroughton  in  the  preceding  autumn,  the  Eng- 
lish ministers  had  neglected  to  send  any  diplomatic  representative  to 
Stockholm.  Fortunately,  Elliot  possessed  all  the  energy,  decision,  and 
spirit  demanded  for  the  King  of  Sweden's  preservation.  ^'I  found 
Gustavus,''  said  Elliot  to  me,  when  relating  the  fact,  ^in  circumstances 
so  distressing,  that  notwithstanding  his  determination  to  resist  as  long 
as  possible,  he  nevertheless  regarded  himself  as  nearly  dethroned.  He 
even  held  a  small  vessel  ready  in  the  harbour  of  Gottenburgh,  on  which 
he  intended  to  embark  at  the  last  extremity;  and  his  resolution  was 
taken  to  retire  to  Italy.  I  said  to  him,  <  Sire,  pr6tez-moi  votre  otm- 
ronne,  et  je  vous  la  rendrai  au  bout  de  vingt-quatre  heures.'"  Gustavus 
did  not  hesitate  in  entrusting  the  interests  of  Sweden,  as  well  as  his 
own,  to  Elliot's  zeal  and  ability;  who  instantly  opened  a  negotiation 
with  Prince  Charles  of  Hesse-Cassel,  commander  of  the  Danish  foroea. 
The  prince  royal,  (now  Frederic  the  Sixth,)  tiien  nearly  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  served  under  him  as  a  volunteer.  Prince  Chaiies  of 
Hesse  stood  in  a  very  close  degree  of  connexion  with  the  Swedish 
sovereign,  they  having  both  married  daughters  of  Frederic  the  Fifth, 
sisters  of  Christian  the  Seventh,  successive  kings  of  Denmark.  But 
he  was  not  the  less  ardently  engaged  in  the  interests  of  Catherine,  nor 
less  decidedly  hostile  to  Gustavus.  It  required  all  the  efforts  of  the 
British  minister,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  envoy  of  Prussia,  to 
effect  his  extrication,  and  to  snatch  Gottenburgh  from  the  Danes.  A 
dextrous  mixture  of  expostulation  with  menace  at  length  accompliahed 
the  two  objects,  and  replaced  Gustavus  on  the  Swedish  throne.  Within 
little  more  than  three  years  afterwards,  he  perished,  like  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  capital,  at  a  masquerade 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 
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'While  I  am  recounting  these  facts,  in  the  first  days  of  February, 
1820,  George  the  Third  has  descended  to  the  grave.  Never,  I 
believe,  did  any  prince— not  even  Elizabeth — leave  behind  him  a 
memory  more  cherished  by  his  subjects !  Confined  as  he  was  to  his 
apartments  at  Windsor,  unseen  except  by  his  medical  attendants, 
having  lone  ceased  to  live,  in  a  moral,  and  in  a  political  sense; 
deprived  of  sight,  as  well  as  of  intellect;  and  oppressed  under  the 
weight  of  old  age;  yet  his  people  have  clung  to  his  memory  with  a 
sort  of  superstitious  reverence ;  as  if,  while  he  still  continued  an 
inhabitant  of  the  earth,  his  existence  suspended  or  averted  national 
calamities.  This  affectionate  respecthe  owed  far  more  to  his  moral 
qualities,  than  to  his  abilities  or  mental  endowments ;  and  his  long 
reign,  if  considered  only  a&  a  period  of  time,  abstracted  from  the 
consideration  of  the  sovereign,  presents  a  melancholy  picture  of 
enormous  public  debt,  immense  territorial  loss,  and  most  ruinous 
hostilities.    Between  1760  and  1812,  when  he  ceased  to  reign,  a 

f5riod  of  fifty-two  years,  we  enjoyed  scarcely  twenty-four  of  peace, 
he  decease  of  every  other  sovereign  recorded  in  history,  labouring 
under  incurable  mental  derangement,  has  always  been  considered  as 
a  consummation  equally  happy  for  the  indivMua!  and  for  the  com- 
fnonity.  Greor^e  the  Third  is  the  seventh  prince  whom  Europe  has 
beheld  during  the  last  four  centuries,  seated  on  a  throne,  and  alienated 
in  mind.  Of  the  seven,  two  have  been  females,  and  three  have 
reigned  in  our  own  days.  Grermany,  France,  Spain,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Portugal,  and  En^and,  have  each,  in  turn,  exhibited  this 
painftd  spectacle. 

The  first  in  order  of  time,  Wenceslaus  of  Luxembourg,  Emperor 
of  Grermany  and  King  of  Bohemia,  ascended  the  throne  in  1378, 
before  he  had  well  attained  to  manhood ;  and,  like  Nero,  at  first 
ffave  hopes  of  many  virtues.  But  they  soon  became  obscured  under 
uie  most  scandalous  and  vicious  excesses.  In  Am,  insanitpr  was  pro- 
duced by  the  combination  of  an  understanding  naturally  feeble,  with 
furious  passions  and  ungovernable  appetites^  whose  indulgence  ren- 
dered him  frantic.  Deposed  from  the  imperial  throne,  repeatedly 
inoprisoned,  and  degraded  to  the  lowest  point  of  wretcheaness,  hie 
was  nevertheless  permitted  to  retain  the  title  of  king,  and  died  in 
1419,  at  Prague. 

The  second  instance  of  royal  insanity  was  presented  nearly  about 
the  same  period,  in  the  person  of  Charles  the  Sixth  of  France ;  a 
prince  on  whom,  with  more  reason  than  on  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  his 
subjects  bestowed  the  epithet  of  '^le  Bien-aim^"  Endowed  b^ 
uature  with  faculties  adequate  to  the  weight  of  government,  a  consti- 
tutional tendency  to  mental  alienation,  which  appears  to  have  been 
inflamed  by  mcaim  de  soleil,  terminated  ultimately  in  madness.  Under 
ao  severe  an  affliction  he  laboured  during  thirty  years ;  not,  indeed, 
constantly  deprived  of  reason :  for,  like  Greorge  the  Third,  he  enjoyed 
intervals  of  sound  understanding ;  relapsing  nevertheless  from  time 
io  time  into  total  incapacity.    Charles  terminated  his  life  and  reign 
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three  years  after  Wenceslaus,  amidst  scenes  of  national  distress, 
and  ot  personal  destitution,  the  most  deplorable. 
jJmm^  surnamed  ''  la  Folle/'  or  the  Ili^ad,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  sister  to  Catherine  of  Arragon,  Henry  the  Eighth's  ivife ; 
herself  the  greatest  princess  in  Europe,  Queen  in  her  own  right  of 
Spain  and  of  the  Indies,  who  forms  the  third  example ;  remained  in 
a  state  of  incurable  lunacy  during  nearly  fifty  years.  In  Act,  it 
resulted  from  original  weakness  of  intellect,  aggravated  by  the 
mitimely  death  of  her  husband,  Philip  «'  le  Bel,"  on  whom,  notwith- 
standing his  indifference  towards  her,  she  doted  with  undiminished 
fondness.  Immured  in  the  castle  of  Tordesillas  on  the  Douro,  by 
her  son,  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  from  the  age  of  twenty-four 
to  seventy-three ;  neglected,  forgotten,  sleeping  on  straw,  which,  she 
sometimes  wanted,  though  her  apartments  were  hung  with  tapestry; — 
ihe  expired  in  1555:  an  awful  monument  of  human  misery,  combined 
with  the  highest  earthly  dignities. 

Sweden  ofl^rs  the  fouHh  instance  of  a  crowned  head  bereft  of 
reason^  in  the  person  of  Eric  the  Fourteenth,  eldest  son  and  successor 
of  the  great  Gustavus  Vasa.  He  probably  inherited  at  his  Urth  the 
intellectual  malady  which  precipitated  him  from  the  throDe»  his 
mother  having  been  confined  on  a  similar  account  Eric,  who  was 
deposed  in  1568,  after  a.  reign  of  eight  years ;  whose  remaining  life 
was  passed  in  captivity,  transferred  n-om  one  prison  to  another ;  and 
over  the  precise  nature  of  whose  death  a  veil  is  drawn, — ^like  those 
of  Richard  the  Second,  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  of  Edward  the 
Fifth,  in  our  own  annals ; — ^Eric,  ferocious,  sanguinary,  and  cruel*  as 
he  ultimately  became,  seems,  when  not  under  the  dominion  of  frenzy, 
to  have  been  mild,  tractable  and  humane. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  present  times.  Here,  Christian  the  Seventh, 
King  of  Denmark,  fumisnes  the  fifth  exhibition  of  disordered  reason 
amon^  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  It  was  neither  constitutional  nor 
hereditary  in  hinu  Excesses,  followed  by  diseases,  and  the  iropradent 
use  of  remedies,  wholly  deprived  him  of  understanding  before  he  had 
well  accomplished  his  twenty-third  year.  Fom  1772  down  to  18(Nf, 
when  he  ceased  to  exist.  Christian  remained  the  victim  of  debilities, 
flftental  and  corporeal,  the  most  humiliating  and  incurable  in  their 
nature.  If  I  do  not  relate  the  particulars  of  his  condition,  it  is  not 
because  I  am  unacquainted  with  them,  but  from  motives  of  delicacy 
and  concern. 

Widely  different  were  the  causes  which  deprived  of  intellect  Maria, 
Queen  of  Portugal ;  a  princess  endowed  with  many  virtues,  animated 
by  the  best  intentions  towards  her  people,  and  by  no  means  destitute 
of  qualities  or  talents  worthy  a  throne.  Superstition,  combining  with 
a  melancholy  temperament,  overturned  her  mind.  She  forms  the 
MAk  in  this  list  Dr.  Willis,  who  was  principally  instrumental  in 
restoring  Greorge  the  Third  to  health,  and  who  soon  afterwards 
visited  Portngal,  in  the  expectation  that  he  might  effect  a  similar 
recovery  in  the  queen,  found  her  beyond  his  art  Sir  Sydney  Smith 
nevertheless  assured  me,  that  soon  after  she  embarked  on  board  his 
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ship  in  the  Tagus»  towards  the  close  of  1807,  when  she  was  serenty- 
three  years  old,  she  perfectly  recovered  her  reason  during  about 
twenty-four  hours ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  relapsed  into  her 
former  disordered  state.  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  the  two 
last-mentioned  sovereigns  should  both  have  been  driven  out  of  their 
respective  capitals  about  the  same  time :  one»  by  the  English ;  the 
other,  by  the  French.  Christian  was  conveyed  into  Holstein,  previous 
to  the  siege  of  Ck>penhagen.  Maria,  expelled  from  Lisbco,  crossed 
the  equinoxial  line,  and  found  an  asylum  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
Greorffe  the  Third,  who  closes  this  pocession  of  kings  and  queens 
^  beheld  in  dim  eclipse,"  is  justly  emnalmed  in  the  amction  of  his 
subjects.  Yet  his  reign  may  with  truth  be  divided  into  two  portions: 
the  first,  comprizinff  about  twenty-two  years,  from  1760  down  to 
1782,  during  which  ne  enjoyed  little  or  no  popularity;  the  last,  of 
•even-and-thirty  years,  throughout  the  whole  of  which  period,  though 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  passed  in  war,  his  virtues  have  obtained 
for  nim  a  higher  place  in  our  esteem  than  any  prince  has  occupied 
since  the  Norman  Conquest.  Elizabeth,  and  William  the  Third,  were 
sovereigns  of  much  greater  talents ;  so  were  Henry  the  Second  and 
Edward  the  Third :  but  beneath  him  considered  in  a  moral  point  of 
riew. 

I  resume  the  subject  of  Gustavus  the  Third.  He  unquestionably 
bore  a  strong  resemblance  in  the  formation  and  features  of  his  char- 
acter to  his  maternal  unde,  ''the  great  Frederic:''  too  close  a 
similarity,  indeed,  on  various  points.  Conversing  with  Elliot,  in 
March,  1791, 1  asked  him  his  sentiments  respecting  Gustavus,  and 
his  two  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  Sudermania  and  of  East  Gothland. 
**  The  king,^  replied  he,  ^  possesses  great  talents,  capacity,  and 
resolution?  but  his  moral  principles  are  most  relaxed,  and  he  indulges 
in  scandalous  irsegularities  of  conduct  He  is,  besides,  a  comedian, 
capable  of  practising  every  species  of  artifice  or  delusion  in  order  to 
serve  his  purposes.  When  his  mother,  the  queen  dowafler,  a  princess 
of  very  strong  mind,  lay  expiring  at  Stockholm,  in  July,  1782,  he 
waited  on  her,  embraced  her,  wept  over  her,  and  afllected  the  most 
acute  distress.  She  was  not,  however,  the  dupe  of  his  pretenckMl 
sorrow.  No  sopner  had  he  quitted  her  bedside,  man  the  dying  queen 
called  for  pen  and  ink.  She  then  wrote  these,  or  nearly  these  words, 
addressed  to  her  brother,  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  >^*  Les  fnarques 
d'attendrissement  et  de  douleur  que  le  roi  vient  de  marquer  pour  ma 
mort  prochaine,  ne  sont  que  des  grimaces.  U  me  croit  i,  ragonie. 
J'^ris  ces  lignes  d'une  main  mourante,  et  je  les  sisne  de  ma  main. 
Leuise-Ulrique.' — ^Prince  Henry  retains  the  note  in  bis  possession  at 
this  time.  The  Duke  of  Sudermania,  next  brother  of  Gustavus,  has 
displaced  eminent  courage,  energy,  and  activity,  during  the  late 
sanffumary  war  with  Russia,  when  he  commanded  the  Swedish  fleet 
at  the  memorable  naval  action  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland.    I  cannot 

Kak  in  the  same  terms  of  Frederic,  youngest  of  the  three  brothers, 
ke  of  East  Gothland.    He  possesses  no  capacity ;  and  during  the 
perilous  crisis  in  1788,  he  remained  wholly  inactive,  with  his  mistress 
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at  Stockholm.''  One  of  Napoleon's  Keutenants  now  occupies  the 
Swedish  Ihrone^  to  which  he  has  united  Norway :  while  the  weak 
and  unfortunate  Gustavus  the  Fourth  wanders  in  exile  over  Europe. 
Elliot  himself  well  merits  a  place  in  these  memoirs,  as  one  of  Uie 
most  eccentric,  high-spirited,  and  distinguished  members  of  the  corps 
diplomatique,  during  tnirty  years  of  my  time.  His  father,  Sir  Gilbert, 

f>laced  him  in  the  army  at  a  very  early  period  of  life ;  but  as  pro- 
bund  peace  then  prevailed,  he  quitted  the  service,  and,  impelled  by  a 
martial  disposition,  made  a  campaign,  in  1773,  under  Romanzow, 
against  the  Turks.  On  his  return.  Sir  Gilbert's  interest  procured 
him  the  appointment  of  envoy  at  Munich ;  and  he  was  soon  after- 
wards .  removed  in  the  same  capacity  to  Berlin.  There  I  found  him 
in  the  Autumn  of  the  year  1777.  While  I  was  in  that  capital,  the 
American  insurgents,  who  were  then  engaged  in  endeavours  to  pro>- 
cnre  the  co-operation,  not  only  of  France,  but  of  other  European 

Eowers,  sent  an  agent,  named  Sayre,  to  thet^ourt  of  Prussia.  Elliot 
aving  received  information  that  this  man  was  in  possession  of  the 
treaty  recently  signed  between  America  and  the  ministers  of  Louis 
the  Sixteenth,  determined  to  obtain  it  at  all  hazards.  Availing  him- 
self of  Sayre's  absence,  who  had  gone  by  permission  for  one  night  to 
Potzdam,  he  caused  the  bureau  to  be  broken  open  in  which  the 
treaty  was  deposited.  It  was  instantly  copied  and  transmitted  by 
htm  to  Lord  North.  The  servant  who  had  performed  the  act»  (which 
we  must  own  was  not  to  be  justified  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  diplo- 
matic usage,)  Elliot  immediately  mounted  on  a  fine  English  hunter^ 
and  in  less  than  eight  hours  he  reached  the  territory  of  Mecklenburg 
Strelitz..  I  have  been  assured  that  Lord  North  received  tiie  first 
authentic  proof  of  the  alliance  contracted  between  France  and 
America,  not  from  Lord  Stormont,  then  our  ambassador  at  Paris* 
but  through  the  copy  thus  obtained  from  Sayre's  bureau. 

That  agent,  on  his  return  from  Potzdam,  discovering  the  violence 
which  had  been  used,  and  its  object,  made  loud  complaints  to  the 
ministers,  Hertzberg  and  Finckenstein,  who  presided  in  the  cabinet 
of  Frederick  the  Second.  He  subsequently  laid  the  matter  before 
the  king  himself,  demanding  reparation  for  such  an  infraction  of  the 
laws,  as  well  as  for  the  insult  offered  to  himself  in  his  public  character. 
Frederic,  who,  during  ''  the  war  of  seven  years,"  and  even  antece* 
dent  to  its  commencement,  had  considered  every  mode  of  obtaining 
intelligence  as  justifiable ;  and  who  had  practised  arts,  or  committed 
acts,  particularly  in  Saxony,  the  most  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
honour  or  of  morals,  for  his  own  protection  and  defence;  affected 
nevertheless  great  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  Elliot  He  beheld 
England  engaged  in  a  ruinous  contest  with  her  colonies,  on  the  point 
of  being  attacked  by  France,  disunited  at  home,  and  her  councils 
destitute  of  vigour ;  or,  at  least,  of  success.  Under  these  circum* 
stances  he  manifested  much  displeasure,  and  was  with  difficulty 
restrained  from  ordering  our  envoy  to  quit  the  Prussian  territories,  or 
reducing  him  to  the  necessity  of  demanding  his  own  recall    Not 
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looff  afterwardst  early  in  1778,  a  French  officer,  who  was  then  at 
fierlin,  being  in  company  with  Elliot,  subsequent  to  the  departure  of 
D'Estaign's  squadron  from  Toulon  for  North  America,  put  various 
questions  to  him  requesting  its  supposed  destination.  The  British 
minister  endeavoured  by  his  answers  to  liberate  himself  from  such 
importunity ;  but  the  other  persisting,  at  length  observed  to  him^ 
^  voilk  au  moins  un  tier  soufflet  que  la  France  vient  de  donner  k 
I'Angleterre."  This  insult  exceeded  Elliot's  patience  to  support* 
''£t  le  voilk,"  replied  he,  **ce  m6me  soufflet  que  TAngleterre  rend  4 
la  France  de  ma  main ;"  at  the  same  moment  applying  to  the  French- 
man's ear  a  blow  as  severe  as  he  could  inflict.  The  fact  happened 
as  I  relate  it,  but  I  have  forgotten  how  the  affair  terminated. 

Elliot  nourished  all  the  Antigallican  antipathies  of  a  thorough  home- 
bred Englishman,  though  his  whole  life  had  been  passed  on  the  conti* 
nent  among  foreigners.    Being  at  the  **  Com^die  Fran9aise,"  at  Paris, 
during  the  representation  of  '^  La  Bataille  d'lvry,"  a  dramatic  piece 
in  which  Henry  the  Fourth,  after  gaining  the  victory,  with  a  view  to 
stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  exclaims,  ^'Epargnez  mes  sujetsi  sauvez 
les  Fran(;ais!"    Elliot,  who  was  seated  in  the  ^*  amphith^tre,"  rose* 
and  elevating  his  voice,  cried  out,  ^^Ne  vous  mettez  pas  en  peine!  ils 
se  sauveront  bien  eux-m^mesl"    His  character  fitted  him  more  for 
the  caou)  than  for  the  cabinet    He  married,  while  at  Berlin,  a  Prus- 
sian lady  of  distinguished  family ;  but  it  proved  a  very  unhappy 
connexion,  terminating  in  a  duel  and  a  divorce.    After  passing  more 
than  twenty  years  among  the  northern  courts,  Pitt  sent  nim  as  envoy 
to  Naples,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.    In  1608,  when 
Bonaparte's  power  might  be  said  to  overshadow  the  whole  Continent, 
and  when  the  English  corps  diplomatique  was  almost  expelled  from 
every    foreign    capital  by  his    overwhelming  interference,   Elliot 
accepted  the  post  of  governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands:  less  however 
from  choice  than  from  necessity.    **  If  I  had,"  said  he  to  a  friend, 
^  not,  otium  cum  dignitate,  but,  otium  with  a  potato,  I  would  not 
cross  the  Atlantic."  Fortune  held  however  in  reserve  for  him  a  much 
longer  voyage.    The  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  who  had  married 
Elliot's  niece,  one  of  Lord  Auckland's  daughters,  and  who  was  then 
president  of  the  East  India  Board,  conferred  on  him  the  gpvernment 
of  Madras.    Returning  from  Antigua  in  1814,  he  embarked  for  Fort 
St  Greorge;  and  is  now  about  to  revisit  his  native  country,  after  a 
career  of  near  fifty  years  passed  in  public  employments,  throughout 
almost  every  part  of  the  globe. 

I5th — Blst  October, — ^Towards  the  middle  of  October,  while  the 
kinff  resided  at  Windsor,  his  health  first  underwent  a  change,  the 
earnest  proof  of  which  was  his  postponement  of  the  accustomed 
weekly  levee ;  but  no  suspicion  existed  in  the  public  mind  of  the' 
nature  or  seat  of  his  malaciy.  On  Friday,  the  24tn  of  the  month,  he 
however  again  retiaired  to  St  James's,  and  held  a  levee.  That  he 
laboured  nevertheless  at  the  time  under  a  degree  of  mental  aliena- 
tioDf  became  afterwards  well  ascertained.  It  would  indeed  seem  as  if  he 
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was  not  unconscious  of  his  impending  or  actua]  insanity.  Two  days 
earlier,  on  the  22d  of  October,  one  of  his  physicians.  Sir  George 
Baker,  first  entertained  a  suspicion  that  he  was  not  sane ;  and  various 
singularities  in  his  deportment  were  remarked  by  persons  who 
attended  that  levee.  His  dress  exhibited  still  stronger  proofs  of 
absence,  or  oblivion; ''  The  chancellor,  who  was  present,  having  per- 
ceived the  circumstance  to  which  I  allude,  requested  permission  to 
say  a  few  words  to  his  majesty  in  the  closet  He  then  informed  the 
king  of  the  fact,  who  instantly  availed  himself  of  the  communicatioiL 
It  may  be  confidently  assumed,  that  he  was  not  of  sound  mind  on 
that  day :  but  he  did  not  the  less  give  away  one,  if  not  two  regi- 
ments, before  he  returned  to  Windsor.  General  Gordon,  a  son  of  we 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  bedchamber,  kissed 
hands  for  the  seventh  regiment  of  foot  I  left  London  in  the  last 
week  of  October,  on  my  way  to  Bath,  stopping  two  days  with  Lord 
Walsingham  at  Old  Windsor.  Vague  reports  of  the  king's  supposed 
indisposition  pervaded  the  neighbourhood ;  and  a  review,  at  which 
he  had  intended  to  be  present,  was  in  consequence  deferred.  These 
rumours,  however,  excited  no  alarm.  Individuals  of  the  highest 
condition,  residing  within  a  very  short  distance  of  Windsor  Castle, 
who  were  accustomed  frequently  to  see  his  majesty,  to  hunt  with 
him,  and  to  be  invited  to  the  queen's  evening  parties,  entertained  not 
the  most  remote  apprehension  of  the  seat  of  die  disease.  Yet  it  subse- 
quently appeared  that  from  the  27th  of  October  he  never  had  possessed 
his  reason ;  though  the  disorder  did  not  assume  the  form  ol  decided 
insanity  before  the  commencement  of  November. 

1st — 20th  Mwember. — But  the  subsequent  week  divulged  the  fact 
On  or  about  the  4th  of  November,  his  malady  became  so  serious  that 
its  nature  could  no  longer  be  mistaken.  One  of  the  first  paroxysms 
of  his  disordered  intellect  took  place  after  dinner,  at  the  Queen's 
Lodge ;  where  not  only  her  majesty  and  the  princesses  were  present, 
but  likewise  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  York.  On  the  6th  of 
the  month,  when  all  the  ro]ral  physicians  were  sumimmed  to  attend, 
as  well  as  the  ministers  and  officers  of  state,  the  king's  condition  was 
explained  to  them.  The  gates  of  the  lodge  being  shut  on  tl^  same 
nieht,  and  no  answers  returned  to  persons,  even  of  the  first  rank, 
who  called  to  make  inquiries,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  his 
majesty  had  either  breathed  his  last,  or  lay  expirine.  Next  morning 
the  truth  became  universally  understood ;  and  as  me  duration  of  so 
awful  an  attack,  which  suspended  all  the  functions  of  the  executive 
government,  formed  an  object  of  the  greatest  national  anxiety,  mea- 
sures were  adopted  for  satisfying  the  public  curiosity.  A  lord  and  a 
^oom  of  the  bedchamber  remained  in  regular  waiting  at  St  James's 
Palace  every  day  for  the  purpose.  But  the  greatest  object  of 
embarrassment  related  to  tne  proceedings  of  parliament;  both 
houses  standing  prorogued  to  the  20th  of  the  month,  and  no  power 
existinff  in  the  state  which  could  postpone  the  meeting  beyond  that 
day.    Ministers,  anxious  to  procure  a  numerous  attetutaoca,  is 
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circular  letters  to  their  friends,  statinff  the  necessity  of  beinc  present 
on  the  occasion.  So  did  the  heads  of  opposition.  Men  of  sul  parties 
hinried  up  to  the  metropolis,  in  order  to  witness  so  new  and  so 
interesting  a  situation  of  affairs.  I  returned  to  Liondon  from  Bath  a 
day  or  two  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  session.  The 
capital  exhibited  a  scene  of  fermentation  difficult  to  conceive  or 
to  depicture.  Yet  was  it  far  exceeded  during  the  last  days  of  Janu^ 
ary,  1793,  on  Louis  the  Sixteenth's  decapitation. 

Two  singular  circumstances  took  place  early  in  November,  both  of 
them  having  reference  to  the  5th  of  the  month.  It  being  the  centenary 
of  King  William's  auspicious  landing  in  England,  the  day  was  cele- 
brated not  only  in  London,  but  at  Edinburgh  and  at  Dublin,  with 
testimonies  of  extraordinary  festivity.    Lord  Stanhope,  one  of  the 
most  ardent  and  enthusiastic   defenders  of  civil  liberty  who  has 
iq)peared  in  onr  time,  took  the  chair  at  the  Lomdm  Tavern^  where 
seven  or  eight  hundred  gentlemen  assembled,  under  the  denomination 
of  ^  the   Rovolationary  Society."    On  the  other  hand,  **  the  Whig 
Club,"  in  which  society  the  Duke  of  Portland  presided  dnring  Fox's 
absence  from  the  kingdom,  met  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern ; 
where  Sheridan,  in  a  speech  of  great  power,  proposed  the  erection 
of  a  column  in  Runnemede,  a  spot  rendered  historically  sacred  by 
the  signature  o{Mag7ia  Ciaria.  This  proposition,  made  after  dinner, 
when  the  company  was  in  a  state  of  exhilaration,  met  with  the  most 
favoarable  reception.  A  subscription  being  immediatelv  commenced, 
twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  pounds  were  subscribed*,  and  Colonel 
Fitzpatrick  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  fund.    Many  persons 
nevertheless  thought  that  the  choice  of  the  treasurer  threw  a  damp 
on  the  patriotic  sentiment  exhibited : — ^for,  though  Fitzpatrick's  wit, 
gallantry,  talents,  and  accomplishments  were  universally  acknow- 
wdged,  yet  his  aptitude  for  tne  office  of  receiving  and  accounting 
wi£  the  subscribers  for  thehr  deposites  did  not  excite  the  same  con* 
viction*    Whatever  was  the    cause,   the    momentary    enthusiasm 
evaporated,  and  Runnemede  still  remains  without  any  column  or 
monument  to  commemorate  the  charter  extorted  by  the  barons  from 
one  of  the  most  odious  and  vicious  princes  who  has  everdi8lK>noured 
the  English  throne. 

The  other  event  was  meteorological.  We  know,  by  the  concurring 
testimony  of  many  contemporary  writers,  the  sudden  and  fortunate 
change  that  took  place  in  the  wind  on  the  fifth  of  November,  1688, 
when  the  Prince  of  Orange  arrived  on  l>oard  the  Dutch  Fleet,  off 
Torbay: — a  change  so  propitious,  that  Burnet  says,  the  Unes  of 
Claudian  were  applied  to  him, 

^O  nimiiim  dileets  Deo,  wA  militat  sther, 
Et  eonjunti  veoiuat  ad  elsssiea  vsiiti !" 

That  historian  was  himself  a  passenger  in  the  fleet  which  conducted 
William  to  our  shores,  and  has  left  us  the  most  accurate  account  of 
the  faet  in  question.  *«0n  the  third  of  November,"  says  he,  **  we 
pasted  between  Dover  and  Calais,  and  More  night  came  in  sight  of 
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the  Isle  of  Wight  The  next  day  being  the  day  in  which  the  prince 
was  both  born  and  married,  he  uincied,  if  he  could  land  that  day,  it 
would  look  auspicious  to  the  army,  and  animate  the  soldiers.  But 
we  all,  who  considered  that  the  day  following  being  Gunpowder 
TVeason  Day,  our  landing  that  day  might  have  a  good  effect  on  the 
minds  of  the  English  nation,  were  better  pleased  to  see  that  w&  could 
land  no  sooner."  The  pilot,  miscalculating  the  f6rce  of  the  wind, 
which  blew  very  strong  at  east,  found  himself,  on  the  morning  of  the 
ffik,  to  the  westward  of  Torbay  and  Dartmouth.  All  Was  conster- 
nation throughout  the  fleet,  as  they  must  have  proceeded  to  Plymouth, 
where  their  favourable  reception  was  more  than  doubtful. 

''But,*' continues  Burnet,  ''on  a  sudden,  to  all  our  wonder,  it 
calmed  a  little,  and  then  the  wind  turned  into  the  south ;  and  a  soft 
and  happy  gale  of  wind  carried  in  the  whole  fleet,  in  four  hours'  time, 
into  Torbay.  Immediately,  as  many  lauded  as  conveniently  could." 
^  We  had  no  sooner  got  thus  disengaged  from  our  fleet,  than  a  new  and 
ffreat  storm  blew  from  the  west;  u'om  which,  our  fleet  being  covered 
hy  the  land,  could  receive  no  prejudice.  But  the  king's  fleet  bad 
got  out  (of  the  Thames^  as  the  wind  calmed,  and,  in  pursuit  of  us, 
was  come  as  far  as  tne  Isle  of  Wight,  when  this  contrary  wind 
turned  upon  them.  They  tried  what  they  could  to  pursue  us ;  but 
they  were  so  shattered  by  some  days  of  this  storm,  that  they  were 
forced  to  go  into  Portsmouth,  and  were  no  more  fit  for  service  that 
year."  We  cannot  wonder  that  William  should  ask  of  Burnet,  as  he 
did,  "  if  I  would  not  now  believe  predestination  ?"  The  singular  fact 
which  I  have  to  record  is,  that  precisely  the  same  sudden  change  of 
wind  happened  in  1788,  on  the  same  day,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
manner,  as  in  1688.  I  was  at  Bristol  Wells  on  ihe  fifth  of  November, 
having  gone  there  from  Bath.  The  wind  had  blown  fresh  at  east 
during  two  or  three  days,  or  in  that  direction.  During  the  day  it  fell 
nearly  calm,  and  at  night  flew  suddenly  round  to  the  westward,  with 
violent  rain ;  blowing  strong  from  that  point,  where  it  continued  for 
some  time.  I  believe  the  circumstance  was  commemorated,  when  it 
took  place,  by  more  than  one  of  the  daily  newspapers  or  magazines. 
Though,  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  style  in  1753, 
the  Centenary  Revolution  had  been  advanced  eleven  daus^  and  there- 
fore was  not  complete  in  point  of  time;  yet  the  coincictence  of  such 
similar  facts  on  the  same  nominal  day,  at  the  termination  of  a  hun- 
dred years,  excited  considerable  attention. 

2(Milk— 30<A  Ncmember. — The  meeting  of  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, during  a  crisis  when  the  throne  might  be  considered  as  vacant, 
being  contemplated  with  the  liveliest  impatience  and  anxiety,  {mto- 
duced  a  very  numerous  attendance  on  the  day  fixed  for  commencing 
their  proceedings.  In  the  house  of  commons,  as  soon  as  the  Speaker 
had  taken  the  chair,  Pitt  stood  up,  and  having  alluded  in  terms  of 
becoming  concern  to  the  awful  ana  afilicting  malady  with  which  his 
majesty  was  visited ;  a  malady  that  wholly  incapacitated  his  servants 
from  approaching  his  person^  or  receiving  his  commands;  moved  an 
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immediate  adjournment  of  a  fortnight.  The  propositioii  was  adopted 
without  a  dissentient  voice,  or  the  utterance  of  a  single  word ;  each 
side  acquiescing  from  opposite  motives.  The  friends  of  the  minister 
only  desired  to  gain  time,  in  order  for  ascertainiuff  whether  any 
beneficial  change  might  intermediately  take  place  in  uie  king's  com- 
piaint :  while  the  principal  persons  in  the  opposition,  deprived  of  their 
leader  by  Fox's  absence  on  the  Continent,  impatiently  anticipated  his 
return.  Early  in  the  month  of  November,  as  soon  as  the  nature  and 
the  seat  of  his  majesty's  illness  became  perfectly  ascertained,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  lost  not  a  day  in  despatching  to  Fox  information  of  so 
interesting  an  event,  urging  at  (he  same  time  nis  immediate  presence  in 
London.  As,  however,  it  was  altogether  uncertain  where  the  intelli« 
gence  would  reach  him,  or  how  soon,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  he 
might  be  able  to  appear  in  his  place  at  Westminster ;  his  royal  high- 
ness found  himself  necessitated,  till  his  arrival,  to  consult  other 
advisers.  The  members  of  the  ''  coalition*'  cabinet,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Keppel,  (who  had  been  long  dead,)  were,  it  is  true,  all  of 
them  in  existence ;  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  might  be  again  replaced 
at  the  head  of  a  new  administration,  as  Lord  John  Cavendish  might 
occupy  a  second  time  his  former  place  at  the  excheauer.  But  Lord 
North  laboured  under  the  privation  of  sight,  in  aodition  to  many 
infirmities;  and  though  Lord  Stormont  possessed  eminent  talents,  as 
well  as  eloquence,  vet  he  belonged,  not  to  the  partv  of  Fox,  but  to 
the  friends  of  Lord  North.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  had  held  the 
privy  seal  in  1783,  stood  in  a  similar  predicament 

Under  these  circumstances,  two  individuals  assumed  the  principal 
temporary  influence  in  the  prince's  confidential  deliberations.  The 
first.  Lord  Loughborough,  unquestionably  was  one  of  the  most  able 
lawyers,  accomplished  parliamentary  orators,  and  dexterous  courtiers, 
who  flourished  under  the  reign  of  George  the  Third.  Yet,  with  the 
qualities  here  enumerated,  he  never  approved  himself  a  wise,  judi- 
cious, or  enlightened  statesman.  His  counsels,  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  the  king's  malady,  were,  if  not  unconstitutional,  at  least 
repugnant  to  the  general  sense  of  parliament,  and  of  the  country;  vio- 
lent, imprudent,  and  injurious  to  tne  cause  that  he  espoused.  In  1708, 
when  he  held  the  great  seal,  and  sat  in  cabinet,  it  was  universally 
believed  that  the  siege  of  Dunkirk,  one  of  the  most  fatal  measures 
ever  embraced  by  the  allies,  originated  with  Lord  Loughborough. 
Nevertheless,  his  legal  knowledge,  experience,  and  versatile  talents, 
seemed  eminenthr  to  qualify  him  for  guiding  the  heir  apparent,  at  a 
juncture  when,  if"^  the  king  should  not  speedily  recover,  constitutional 
questions  of  the  most  novel,  difficult,  and  important  nature,  must 
necessarily  present  themselves. 

The  second  individual  who  enjoyed  the  prince's  unlimited  con- 
fidence, was  Sheridan.  His  transcendent  powers,  so  recently  dis- 
played in  Westminster  Hall,  combining  with  the  conviviality  of  his 
disposition,  and  partiality  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  were  well 
calculated  to  establish  him  in  his  royal  highness's  favour.    His  in- 
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fluence,  however  studiously  concealed  it.  might  be  from  the  public 
eye,  was  not  on  that  account  the  less  real.  Erskine,  then  attorney- 
general  to  the  prince,  and  who  has  since  held  the  greal  seal  for  a 
short  period,  occupied  likewise  very  deservedly  a  high  place  in  his 
.esteem,  as  well  as  in  his  affection*  The  elevation  of  Erskine's  mind, 
aided  by  the  attainments  of  his  comprehensive*  intelligence,  personal, 
no  less  than  professional,  entitled  him  indeed  to  be  consulted  at  such 
a  juncture.  But  his  avocations  in  the  courts  of  law  left  him  little 
leisure  for  personal  attendance  iq  Pall  Mall;  and  as  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  house  of  commons,  whatever  service  he  might  per- 
form in  the  closet,  he  could  render  none  in  parliament 

Pitt's  situation  at  this  period  demanded  not  only  the  firmest  mind* 
but  the  most  unruffled  temper,  aided  by  the  soundest  judgment  He 
beheld  the  edifice  of  his  ministerial  power,  apparently  constructed  on 
such  firm  foundations,  menaced  with  speedy,  as  well  as  total  subver- 
sion. From  the  first  moment  that  the  king's  seizure  was  known  to 
have  affected  the  organs  of  reason,  and  consequently  that  a  regency 
must  inevitably  take  place,  unless  his  entire  recovery  and  resumptioo 
of  the  government  should  be  speedy,  his  son  and  successor  appears 
to  have  determined  on  an  immediate  change  of  administration.  Nor 
did  he  make  any  secret  of  his  intention.  Such  a  resolution,  never- 
theless, seemed  equally  contrary  to  prudence,  as  it  was  repugnant  to 
decorum,  and  adverse  to  the  general  wishes  of  the  country.  Even 
if  the  king  had  been  withdrawn  from  his  people  by  death,  Pitt's  dis- 
mission would  have  been  considered  by  a  great  majority  of  the  nation 
as  a  calamity  of  no  common  order.  But,  without  waiting  to  ascer- 
tain whether  his  father's  attack  of  insanity  might  prove  only  tempo- 
rary, to  begin  at  once  by  overturning  his  institutions,  and  dismissing 
his  ministers;  (or,  perhaps,  more  properly  to  speak,  his  minister;  for 
Pitt  constituted,  in  fact,  the  administration ;) — ^was  an  act  which  ex- 
cited not  merely  political,  but  a  degree  of  moral  disapprobation.  It 
will  indeed  readily  be  admitted  that  seven  years  earlier,  in  Noveni- 
ber  1781,  after  the  suirender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at  York-town»  a 
different  sentiment  would  have  been  felt  under  similar  circumstances. 
A  Prince  of  Wales  who  should  then  have  availed  himself  of  the 
power  of  regent  to  dismiss  the  unfortunate  conductors  of  the  Ameri- 
can contest,  would  have  been  hailed  as  a  deliverer.  But  the  inter- 
mediate lapse  of  time  had  completely  restored  to  the  sovereign  the 
affection  of  his  subjects:  while  Pitt,  by  acts  of  noble  personal  renun- 
ciation, by  financial  measures  of  acknowledged  wisdom  and  puUic 
utility,  sustained  by  councils  not  less  judicious  than  energetic,  had 
attained  to  a  point  of  popularity  scarcely  surpassed  even  by  his 
father  between  1759  and  1761. 

But  Pitt  had  to  contend  with  secret  opponents  in  his  own  cabinet, 
not  less  formidable  than  the  avowed  adherents  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  the  lord  chancellor  had 
loB^  ceased  to  feel  those  sentiments  of  mutual  regard  or  cordiality 
which  two  persons  occupying  such  high  places  in  the  councils  of  the 
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sovereign  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  cultivate  and  to  cherish  for 
each  other.  Their  tempers  were  indeed  ill-suited  to  co-operate  for 
a  length  of  time,  though  necessity  and  ambition  had  united  them 
against  Fox.  Thurlow  was  sullen,  and  often  intractable :  Pitt,  im- 
perious, inflexible,  and  dictatorial.  Many  causes  had  combined  to 
widen  the  breach.  The  chancellor  highly  disapproved  of  Hastings's 
impeachment,  in  which  Pitt  bad  concurred.  His  ill-humour  was 
augmented  by  the  obligation  officially  imposed  on  him  of  presiding 
in  Westminster  Hall  during  an  interminable  trial ;  compelled  to  listen 
for  successive  hours  to  Burke's  and  Pox's  invectives,  or  to  Sheridan's 
heart-rending  descriptions  of  exaggerated,  if  not  imaginary  acts  of 
tyranny;  while  Thurlow  seemed  ready  to  exclaim, 

**  Semper  ego  auditor  tantom,  numquamiie  reponam, 
YexatuBtotiesV 

The  **  Slave  Regulation  Bill,"  in  adopting  and  forcing  which  measure 
through  the  house  of  peers  Lord  Thurlow  considered  Pitt  as  havine 
violated  ministerial  faith  with  the  mercantile  part  of  the  nation,  added 
to  the  preceding  subjects  of  irritation.  Arden's  appointment  to  the 
office  of  master  of  the  rolls  gave  him  likewise  deep  offence.  In  such 
a  frame  of  mind,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  consiaer  whether,  if  the 
king's  recovery  appeared  hopeless,  he  might  not  retain  the  great  seal 
under  a  regency.  He  had  sat  during  the  ten  preceding  years  in  four 
cabinets  politically  opposed  to  each  other;  namely,  with  Lord  North, 
with  the  Marquis  ot  Rockingham,  with  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  and 
with  Mr.  Pitt  Why  should  he  not  continue  to  occupy  the  same 
place  under  a  new  order  of  things?  The  Prince  of  Wales  on  all 
occasions  treated  him  with  distinguished  consideration ;  and  at  the 
commencement  of  his  majesty's  malady,  as  it  became  necessary  to 
adopt  measures  for  the  *  preservation  of  his  private  property,  the 
chancellor  had  acted  in  conjunction  with  the  queen  and  his  royal 
highness  to  that  effect  So  many  concurring  reasons  or  motives 
might  incline  him  either  to  open  a  negotiation  with  Carlton  House, 
or  at  least  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  any  overtures  made  from  that 
quarter. 

It  is  nevertheless  probable  that  Lord  Thurlow  acted  towards  the 
prince  with  great  caution,  until  appearances  justified  a  belief  of  the 
incurable  nature  of  the  king's  disorder.  But  how  little  confidence 
Pitt  reposed  in  him,  became  evident  when  the  upper  house  met  on 
the  20th  of  November.  It  was  not  the  chancellor  who  performed  the 
principal  ministerial  part  on  that  occasion,  or  who  formed  the  chan- 
nel of  public  business.  After  the  intellectual  attack  under  which  his 
majesty  laboured  had  been  announced  from  the  woolsack.  Lord  Cam- 
den, then  president  of  the  council,  rose,  and  concluded  a  very  brief 
speech  by  moving  (as  Pitt  had  done  on  the  same  day  in  the  house  of 
commons)  that  the  peers  should  adjourn  to  the  4th  of  December.  His 
motion  was  received  in  silence,  with  unanimous  acquiescence.  Mean- 
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while,  the  kinc*s  iHness  having  assumed,  towards  the  last  days  of 
November,  a  character  of  decided  insanity,  six  physicians  had  been 
called  in  to  attend  on  him.  At  their  head  must  be  placed  Warren* 
He  was  then  in  every  sense  the  leader  of  the  medical  professors,  and 
he  merited  the  distinction.  Possessing  sreat  skill  in  ttie  healing  art, 
he  was  not  less  characterized  by  the  pleasing  amenity  of  his  man- 
nuers,  and  the  cheerful  tone  of  his  conversation,  which  prescribed  as 
much  to  the  mind  as  to  the  body.  Enjoyiuj^  a  most  extensive  pracs 
tice,  principally  among  the  highest  orders  of  society  in  the  metropolis, 
be  had  already  acquired  an  ample  fortune.  Though  his  family  was 
numerous,  yet  his  ambition,  unlike  that  of  his  Escutapian  brethren, 
disdained  a  baronetage.  Having  successfully  attended  Lord  North,, 
nearly  ten  years  earlier  than  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  writing, 
throughout  the  course  of  a  dangerous  illness,  that  nobleman,  then 
first  minister,  offered  to  recommend  him  to  the  king  for  the  dignity 
in  question.  **  My  lord,**  answered  Warren,  "  I  do  not  aspire  to  the 
honour  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  tender  me :  but  if  your  lordship 
will  place  my  brother  on  the  bench  of  bishops,  I  shall  consider  it  as 
an  indelible  obligation."  The  object  of  his  request  was  conceded ; 
and  his  brother,  after  receiving  the  episcopal  mitre  of  St.  David's^ 
was  subsequently  promoted  to  the  see  of  Bangor.  Dr.  Warren's  par- 
tialities decidedly  leaned  towards  the  heir-apparent,  and  his  royal 
highness  was  known  to  regard  him  with  extraordinary  predilection^ 
as  well  as  to  repose  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  professional  opinion. 
Dr.  Addin^ton,  father  of  the  present  Viscount  Sidmouth^  was  called 
in,  principally  because  his  medical  experience  lay  much  in  the  par- 
ticular species  of  disorder  under  which  his  majesty  suffered ;  it  not 
being  as  yet  thought  proper  to  place  him  in  the  hands  of  a  practi- 
tioner exclusively  occupied  with  the  care  of  lunatics.  Sir  Lucas 
Pepys,  with  whom  I  have  lived  in  habits  of  intimate  friendship  during 
more  than  forty  years,  may  not,  I  am  aware,  lay  claim  to  the  highest 
place  among  the  eminent  physicians  of  our  time.  That  he  is  how- 
ever a  man  of  sound  judgment,  an  elegant  scholar,  possessing  a  most 
classic  and  cultivated  mind,  I  can  attest  of  my  own  p^'sonai  know- 
ledge. If,  in  his  professional  capacity,  he  had  any  bias,  it  was  not 
such  as  actuated  Warren.    I  shall  have  occasion,  while  relating  the 

Particulars  of  his  majesty's  illness  and  recover v,  again  to  mention 
oth  Warren  and  Pepys.  Each  became  conspicuous  from  the  dif- 
ferent view  which  he  took  of  the  malady,  and  its  probable  termina- 
tion. The  calamity,  great  and  appalling  in  itself,  was  rendered  still 
more  painful  by  the  distance  of  Windsor  from  the  capital,  and  the 
consequent  difHcuHy  of  procuring  constant  medical  attendance.  This 
circumstance  determined  ministers  to  make  an  effort  for  bringing  the 
royal  patient  nearer  London.  Kew  appeared  to  combine  the  advan- 
tage of  good  air  with  proximity.  The  experiment  succeeded.  Gene- 
ral Harcourt,  then  a  groom  of  the  bedchamber,  now  Eail  Harcourt, 
and  Colonel  Robert  Greville,  equerry  in  waiting,  brother  of  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  accompanied  their  master  in  the  coach.    The  Queen, 
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Prince  of  Wales*  and  Dake  of  York,  soon  followed ;  her  oo^jesly 
remaining  at  Kew,  near  the  Jting's  person. 

From  the  first  moment  that  the  heir-apparent  anticipated  a  regency 
as  almost  certain,  if  not  inevitable,  he  exerted  every  endeavour  to 
secure  the  cordial  co-operation  and  support  of  bis  brother  Frederic* 
Meditating,  as  he  did,  to  place  Fox  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
without  waiting  to  ascertain  the  probable  or  final  result  of  his  father's 
malady,  and  aware  of  the  obstacles  which  the  minister  might  oppose 
to  his  intention,  he  manifested  the  utmost  anxiety  to  prevent  any  dis- 
cordance of  sentiment  arising  in  a  quarter  so  near  the  throne.  It 
might,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  naturally  expected,  that  a  prince 
whom  the  king  had  always  treated  with  marks  of  gre^-t  parental 
afiection,  if  not  with  decided  partiality,  would  feel  a  disinclination,  or 
rather  a  repugnance,  to  overturn  the  existing  administration.  His 
scruples,  if  any  such  he  had,  were  however  speedily  surmounted.  A 
promise  of  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army,  with  all  the  appointp 
ments,  jpower,  and  patronage  of  a  commander-in-chief,  eifeotually 
gained  nim  over  to  his  elder  brother's  party.  I  have  already  spoken 
elsewhere  of  the  duke.  He  was  at  this  time  strongly  attached  to  a 
lady  of  my  particular  acquaintance,  the  Countess  of  Tyrconnel.  She 
was  Lord  Delaval's  youngest  daughter;  feminine  and  delicate  in  her 
figure,  very  fair,  with  a  profusion  of  light  hair,  in  the  tresses  of 
which,  like  the  tangles  of  Nesera's  in  *'  Lycidas,"  his  royal  highness 
was  detained  captive. 

Her  husband,  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnd,  might  be  said  to  contribute 
at  this  time,  more  than  any  nobleman  about  the  court,  to  the  recrea* 
tion  of  the  reigning  family:  for  while  his  wife  formed  the  object  of 
the  homage  of  one  prince  of  the  blood,  his  sister  had  long  presided 
iir  the  affections  of  another.  Lady  Almeria  Carpenter,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  women  of  her  time,  but  to  whom  nature  had  been 

rring  of  intellectual  attractions,  reigned  at  Giocester  House.  The 
ihess  remained  indeed  its  nominal  mistress ;  but  Lady  Almeria 
constituted  its  ornament  and  its  pride.  Lord  Tyrconnel  himself  had 
been  early  married  to  a  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  from  whom 
he  obtained  a  divorce  in  less  than  five  years.  Not  discouraged  by  so 
unfortunate  a  matrimonial  outset,  he  soon  ventured  a  second  time  on 
the  same  perilous  experiment;  though,  as  many  persons  thought,  not 
with  better  success.  His  fortune  by  no  means  equalling  his  rank. 
Lord  Delaval  extended  his  paternal  care  over  his  daughter  and  her 
lord.  In  Hanover-square  during  winter,  as  at  Claremont  in  Surrey 
during  summer,  (a  country  seat  which  has  since  obtained  a  mournful 
celebrity,  from  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales's  death,)  the  two 
families  formed  only  one  household.  The  Duke  of  York  was  a  constant 
visiter  at  each  place,  notwithstanding  that  Lady  Tyrconnel's  father 
and  husband  were  both  firmly  attached  to  the  administration.  Lord 
Delaval  hs^ipreceived  his  British  pa&rage  only  two  years  before,  from 
Pitt,*  and  the  Earl  of  T}rrconnel,  whasat  in  the  house  of  commons 
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for  learborough,  was  elected  by  the  Rutland  interest  member  for 
that  borough. 

1st — ith  December. — Fox,  so  long  and  so  impatiently  expected,  at 
length  arrived.  I  believe  be  reached  his  lodgings  in  St.  James's- 
street,  contiguous  to  Brookes's,  on  the  24th  or  25th  of  November. 
He  had  been  nearly  five  years  out  of  office.  The  account  of  his 
majesty's  seizure,  accompanied  with  strong  exhortations  to  accelerate 
his  return,  reached  him  before  the  middle  of  November,  at  Bologna, 
and  he  lost  not  a  day  in  compliance.  Accompanied  by  Mrs.  Arm- 
stead,  he  took  the  road  to  England,  through  Lyons ;  where  new  and 
more  urgent  letters,  acquainting  him  with  the  king's  total  loss  of 
reason,  induced  him  to  increase  his  speed.  For  that  purpose,  quitting 
his  female  travellimg  companion,  he  proceeded  alone,  in  a  French 
carriage,  to  Calais.  The  construction  of  this  hired  vehicle,  which 
was  not  so  well  suspended  as  his  own  English  post-chaise,  together 
with  the  bad  condition  and  nature  of  the  roads  through  the  interior 

!>rovinces  of  France,  at  an  advanced  season  of  the  year,  sensibly  af- 
ected  his  health.  His  personal  appearance  in  the  house  of  Com- 
mons on  the  4th,  when  the  adjournment  ended,  excited  a  great  and 
general  sensation.  I  never  sawFox,  either  previously  or  sut^equently, 
exhibit  so  broken  and  shattered  an  aspect.  His  body  seemed  to  be 
emaciated,  his  countenance  sallow  and  sickly,  his  eyes  swollen; 
while  his  stockings  hung  upon  his  legs,  and  he  rather  dragged  him- 
self along,  than  walked  up  the  floor,  to  take  his  seat.  The  attendance, 
as  might  be  ex])ected,  was  numerous  and  tumultuous.  Pitt  having 
first  presented  a  report  of  the  examination  of  the  royal  physicians  re- 
lative to  his  majesty's  state,  as  delivered  on  oath  before  the  privy 
council,  the  document  was  immediately  read  at  the  table.  He  then 
moved  that  it  should  be  taken  into  consideration  four  days  after- 
wards, on  the  8th  of  December ;  to  which  time  he  proposed  that  the 
assembly,  at  its  rising,  should  adjourn.  While  addressing  the  house, 
he  likewise  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  for  a  committee, 
which  might  search  for  precedents  applicable  to  the  present  calami- 
tous situation  of  public  affairs,  and  report  upon  it;  adding,  that  too 
much  caution  and  deliberation  could  not  be  adopted  in  a  crisis  of  such 
magnitude. 

The  first  person  who  rose  in  reply  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer was  Vyner,  He  had  been  a  member  of  several  parliaments,  and 
in  the  preceding  house  of  commons  represented  the  city  of  Lincoln; 
but  after  the  total  defeat  of  Fox's  party  in  1784,  he  lay  under  a  ne- 
cessity of  bringing  himself  in  for  the  Yorkshire  borough  of  Thirske. 
Vyner,  who  in  his  person  always  reminded  me  of  the  portraits  of 
**  Hudibras,"  was  a  Lincolnshire  gentleman  of  large  property,  en- 
dowed with  very  good  common  sense,  and  of  an  irreproachable  cha- 
racter. He  descended,  I  believe,  lineally  from  Sir  Robert  Vyner, 
lord  mayor  of  London,  of  jovial  memory;  who,  as  the^H^Spectator** 
assures  us,  followed  Charles  the  Second  down  stairs,  after  a  city  din-^ 
ncr,  overtook,  and  compelled  him  "  to  take  t'other  bottle."    Mr.  Vy- 
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ner  briefly  expressed  his  doubts  whether  the  house  ought  not  fp  ex- 
amine the  physicians  at  their  own  bar,  before  the  report  just  read 
should  be  made  the  basis  of  a  parliamentary  proceeaing.  Pitt  en- 
deavouredy  on  the  contrary,  to  show  that  the  delicacy  of  the  subject, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  great  person  whose  heahh  it  regarded,  might 
induce  them,  without  any  derehction  of  their  duty,  or  infringement  of 
their  legislative  consequence,  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  report  of  the 
privy  counciL  With  this  opinion  Fox  disagreed,  inclining  to  adopt 
Vyner's  sentiment,  yet  in  language  of  the  utmost  moderation ;  and 
the  house  immediately  adjourned  to  the  subsequent  Monday.  A 
scene  nearlv  similar  took  place  on  the  same  evening  in  the  upper 
house;  Lord  Camden  again  performing  the  prominent  ministerial  part» 
while  the  chancellor  remained  silent  By  tne  repori  of  the  pTiysicians, 
it  appeared  that  Dr.  Addington,  whose  practice  had  been  more  among 
patients  afflicted  with  insanity  than  any  other  of  the  professional  lit- 
tendants  on  the  king,  expressed  himself  in  more  sanguine  terms  than 
his  medical  brethren  respecting  the  probability  of  his  majesty's  even- 
tual recovery.  Above  fifty  members  of  the  privy  council  were  pre- 
sent at  Whitehall  during  the  examintition;  but  as  at  least  one-third  of 
the  number  belonffad  to  the  opposition,  it  was  judged  proper,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  disclosures  of  an  unbecoming  nature,  to  determine 
previously  the  questions  which  should  be  proposed  to  the  physicians. 

The  ))r6caution  formed  a  salutary  check;  and  immediately  after 
hearing  the  report  read,  the  peers  adjourned,  as  the  commons  had 
done,  to  the  8th  of  the  month. 

4th — 8^  December^ — Meanwhile,  his  majesty's  distemper,  subse- 
quent to  his  removal  fpom  Windsor  to  Kew,  not  exhibiting  any  symp- 
toms of  amendment,  but  rather  assuming  a  more  decided  character  of 
insanity,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  call  in  a  practitioner  who  had 
made  the  cure  of  lunatics  his  sole  occupation.  Among  the  indivi- 
duals whose  reputation  was  well  established  in  that  branch  of  the 
art,  was  the  Reverend  Dr.  Francis  Willis :  for  though  he  no  longer 
performed  any  clerical  functions,  yet  he  united  in  his  person  the  me- 
dical and  the  ecclesiastical  professions.  His  residence  lay  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Boston,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln ;  and  he  had  attained,  if  he 
had  not  already  passed,  his  seventieth  year.  Assisted  by  two  sons,  he 
had  dedicated  himself,  during  a  greater  portion  of  his  life,  to  the  ex- 
clusive care  of  persons  deprived  of  reason.  I  have  been  in  his  com- 
pany, not  long  after  his  majesty's  recovery.  He  seemed  to  be  exempt 
from  all  the  infirmities  of  old  age;  and  his  countenance,  which  was 
very  interesting,  blended  intelligence  with  an  expression  of  placid 
self-possession*  When  summoned  to  attend  the  king,  he  readily 
obeyed;  but  he  at  the  same  time  frankly  informed  her  majesty,  that  if 
she  expected  any  benefit  to  accrue  from  his  attendance,  he  must  be 
allowed  to  exercise  the  same  authority  which  he  should  do  over  the 
meanest  individual  submitted  to  his  control 

A  proof  which  he  displayed  not  long  afterwards  of  skill,  or,  more 
properly  to.  speak,  of  his  empire  over  his  patients,  excited  great  amaxe- 
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men^  not  onmixed  with  alarm,  as  well  as  admiration.  The  king, 
who  had  not  undergone  the  operation  of  shaving  during  more  than 
five  weeks,  nor  would  submit  to  have  it  performed,  yet  expressed, 
nevertheless,  a  strong  desire  to  shave  himself.  Willis  gratified  him 
in  his  wish.  '^  Your  majesty,"  said  he,  <'is  desirous  to  get  rid  of  your 
beard.  You  shall  have  a  razor  given  for  the  purpose."  He  instantly 
put  the  instrument  into  the  king's  hand,  who  went  through  the  process 
with  perfect  success;  Willis  governing  him  by  the  eye  throughout  the 
whole  performance.  From  tne  first  day  of  his  arrival  at  Kew,  on  the 
5th  of  December,  he  not  only  declared  that  he  entertained  sanguine 
hopes  of  the  king's  recovery,  but  confidentrally  added  his  expectation 
of  its  beinff  effected  within  the  space  of  three  months.  The  experi- 
ment of  allowing  a  maniac  to  shave  his  beard,  when  we  reflect  toko 
that  maniac  was,  may  appear  to  partake  of  temerity ;  nor  could  it 
have  been  safely  tried  under  a  despotic  government,  where  the  phy- 
sician would  probably  have  been  sacrificed  if  his  patient  had  com- 
mitted violence  on  himself.  When  Dr.  Dimsdale  inoculated  Cathe- 
rine the  Second  for  the  small-pox,  that  princess, — ^who,  whatever 
mieht  be  the  vices  of  her  moral  character,  possessed  a  ver^  enlarged 
and  magnanimous  mind, — took  precautions  for  securing  his  personal 
safety  in  case  of  her  death.  Finding  herself  much  indisposed  on  a 
particular  day,  she  sent  for  Dimsdale,  whom  she  had  already  remu- 
nerated in  a  manner  becoming  so  great  a  sovereign.  ^I  experience,** 
said  she,  **  certain  sensations  which  render  me  apprehensive  for  my 
life.  My  subiects  would,  I  fear,  hold  you  accountable  for  any  acci- 
dent that  might  befall  me.  I  have  therefore  stationed  a  yacht  in  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  on  board  of  which  you  will  embark  as  soon  as  I  am 
no  more ;  and  whose  commander,  in  consequence  of  my  orders,  will 
convey  you  out  of  all  danger."  This  anecdote,  so  honourable  to  the 
empress,  I  heard  from  one  of  Dimsdale's  sons,  above  forty  years  aso. 
8th  December. — As  soon  as  the  house  of  commons  met  again,  J^tt 
presented  himself  to  the  Speaker's  notice ;  more,  however,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  wishes  or  opinions  of  the  assembly  re- 
specting the  proper  m^e  of  proceeding,  under  a  temporary  extinc- 
tion of  the  executive  power,  than  with  an  intention  of  dictating  any 
specific  measure.  Fox  was  not  present,  being  prevented  by  indispo- 
sition. Vyner  having  a  second  time  taken  on  nim  to  open  the  de- 
bate, and  calling  on  Pitt  to  bring  forward  some  plan  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  emergency;  the  latter  moved  for  ''a  committee  to  ex- 
amine the  physicians  relative  to  the  state  of  his  majesty's  health,  and 
to  report  it  to  the  house."  This  proposition  met  with  unanimous  ap- 
probation. Powis  gave  it  as  his  advice,  that  the  committee  should  be 
composed  of  members  from  both  houses  of  parliament :  but  the  incon- 
veniences overbalanced  the  advantages  of  such  an  experinnent,  whicht 
it  was  apprehended,  miffht  embroil  the  two  branches  of  the  legida- 
ture;  a  calamity  greatly  to  be  deprecated  at  any  ti^^  especially 
when  the  rojral  functions  were  in  a  state  of  suspension.  Burke  pa^ 
thetically  adjured  the  lK>u8e  not  to  sacrifice  any  of  their  constitutioMl 
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privileges,  and,  least  of  all,  the  right  to  examine  evidence  at  theji^own 
oar.  Notwithstanding  this  exhortation,  the  committee  was  named 
and  chosen.  It  consisted  of  twentyM>ne  persons,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  being  constituted  chairman.  Twelve  of  the  number  were 
either  ministers,  or  individuals  who  commonly  sunported  adminis- 
tration. Among  the  remaining  nine,  besides  Fox,  Burke,  and  Sheri- 
dan, appeared  the  names  of  D^rd  North,  Vyner,  Powis,  and  Wynd- 
ham;  An  adjournment  immediately  took  place.  On  the  same  even- 
ing, the  Marquis  of  Stafford  made  a  similar  motion  in  the  upper  house; 
and  the  discussion  bein^  resumed  on  the  following  day,  a  committee, 
formed  on  similar  principles  with  that  cho^ien  by  the  bouse  of  com- 
mons, and  composed  of  the  same  numbers,  was  unanimously  elected. 
Neither  on  the  first,  nor  on  the  second  of  these  occasions,  did  the 
chancellor  utter  a  word,  nor  even  appear  to  feel  any  interest  in  the 
proceedings.  As  they  did  not  emanate  from  Aim,  so  did  they  receive 
from  him  no  support  His  silence  at  such  a  time,  while  Liord  Cam- 
den and  Lord  Stafford  acted,  each  in  turn,  as  the  managers  of  the 
house  of  peers,  necessarily  attracted  observation. 

lOth  December. — ^We  now  enter  on  a  period,  comprising  more  than 
two  months,  of  creater  agitation,  violence,  and  mutual  animosity, 
than  any  other  that  I  have  witnessed  in  my  time.  The  contests  m 
1782,  previous  to  Lord  North's  resignation ;  and  those  which  took 
place  in  1764,  between  Pitt  and  the  cocdiium ;  however  personally 
acrimonious,  yet  regarded  only  the  possession  of  ministerial  power. 
In  1766,  the  throne  was  vacant,  though  not  by  the  demise  of  the 
sovereign ;  and  the  question  was,  by  wham^  as  well  as,  under  what 
restrictions^  the  vacancy  should  be  supplied.  On  the  first  point,  no 
difierence  of  opinion  could  possibly  exisC  the  heir-apparent  being  of 
full  age  to  administer  the  government,  of  sound  mind,  and  present  on 
the  spot  But  as  to  the  second ;  namely,  what  conditions  shouki  be 
imposed  upon  him  by*  parliament,  while  the  recovery  of  the  sovereign 
appeared  to  be  probable,  and  perhaps  not  distant;  very  opposite 
sentiments  might  arise. 

Pitt  appearing  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons,  presented  the 
report  oi  the  physicians,  which  was  immediatelv  read.  They  coin- 
cided in  opinion  as  to  the  probable  recovery  of  their  patient ;  though 
relative  to  the  time  when  it  might  be  expected  to  take  place,  they 
equally  professed  ignorance.  Willis  alone,  on  whose  conclusions 
more  reliance  was  placed  than  on  all  the  others,  assigndikhe  probable 
causes  of  his  majesty's  malady,  and  the  probable  period  of  its  dura- 
tian.  *'  Weighty  business,  severe  exercise,  too  great  abstemiousness, 
and  little  rest,  pressing  with  united  force  on  his  constitution,  had," 
Willis  said,  "  produced  the  attack."  "  The  irritation,"  added  he, "  has 
in  a  great  measure  subsided ;  which  8}rmptom  must  precede  conva- 
lescence. Nine  out  of  ten  among  those  who  have  been  placed  under 
my  care,  have  recovered  within  tnree  months  from  their  first  seizura" 

No  sooner  had  the  examination  of  the  physicians  been  communi- 
cated to  the  house,  than  Pitt  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
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^  to  jjiiscpTer  and  report  precedento  of  such  proceedings  as  had  taken 
place,  to  provide  for  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  'when  inter- 
rupted by  sickness,  infancy,  or  infirmity/'  Hitherto,  whatever  hostile 
sentiments  might  animate  the  two  parties  who  opposed  each  other 
within  those  walls,  no  indecorous  external  demonstrations  of  it  had 
openly  appeared.  But  the  moment  was  now  arrived  when  the  most 
unqualified  animosity  succeeded  to  a  temporary  restraint  It  had 
already  been  determined  in  the  consultations  held  at  Carlton  House, 
where  Lord  Loughborough  presided  as  legal  guide,  and  on  his 
authority,  that  ''the  Prince  of  Wales  possessed  an  inherent  and  indis- 
putable right  to  take  on  himself  the  regency  under  the  present  circom- 
stances."  The  time  when  he  ought  to  enter  on  the  pcMSsession  o(  this 
right,  and  to  exercise  it.  Lord  Loughborough  however  admitted  must 
rest  for  decision  with  the  two  houses  of  parliament  Such  were  the 
constitutional  principles  laid  down  by  Wedderburn,  on  the  soHdity  of 
which  Fox  relied.  Rising  as  soon  as  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
had  concluded,  he  expressed  his  most  animated  condemnation  of  the 
nMion  just  made  from  the  treasury  bench.  *•  Why,"  exclaimed  he, 
**  and  for  what  beneficial  purpose,  are  we  going  to  search  for  prece- 
dents 7  It  is  a  mere  loss  of  time,  and  pretext  for  delay.  There  is 
here  among  us  an  heir-apparent,  of  full  age-  and  capacity  to  take 
upon  him  the  royal  authonty.  In  my  opinion,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
possesses  as  clear  a  right  to  ctssume  the  reins  of  government,  and  to 
exercise  the  sovereign  power  during  his  majesty's  incapacity,  as  be 
would  have  in  case  of  a  natural  demise.  He  is  not,  indeed,  himself 
to  determine  when  he  is  entitled  to  exercise  it :  the  two  houses  of 
parliament  must  pronounce  on  that  matter.  I  conceive,  however, 
that  as  short  an  interval  as  possible  should  be  allowed  to  elapse  before 
the  prince  assumes  the  sovereignty.  His  royal  highness  wishes 
rather  to  wait  the  decision  of  parliament,  than  to  urge  his  claim. 
But  ought  he  to  wait  unnecessarily,  while  search  is  made  after  prece- 
dents, when  it  is  perfectly  known  that  none  which  bear  upon  the  case 
are  in  existence  ?  Nevertheless  I  shall  not  oppose  the  siotum,  though 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  house  to  restore  without  delay  the  third  estate.** 
Such  was  the  substance  of  Fox's  memorable  speech,  than  which 
the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  heir-apparent  could  not  have  made  any 
more  calculated  to  injure  him.  ritt,  who  instantly  perceived  the 
error  committed  by  the  prince's  adherents,  availed  himself  of  it  with 
the  rapidity  tf  liffbtning«  Starting  up  the  instant  that  his  adrersary 
had  finished,  while  his  eye  flashed  defiance,  he  denied  every  allegsHioii 
made  relative  to  the  prince's  right  **  The  doctrine  now  advanced,** 
observed  he,  **  forms  the  most  unanswerable  reason  for  appointing  the 
committee.  If  the  claim  of  right  now  set  up  had  a  just  fbundatioiiy 
this  house  would  be  precluded  firom  any  possibility  of  deliberatioii 
on  the  subject  But  I  maintain,  that  from  every  precedent,  and  every 
pace  of  our  history,  the  assertion  of  such  a  r^At,  either  in  the  Priuce 
of  Wales,  or  in  any  other  individual,  m  Hule  less  than  treason  U>  the 
consOiuiion.    Under  the  actual  circumstances,  unless  by  decinoo  ^ 
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the  two  renmining  braocbes  of  the  legislature,  Uie  hetr-apparent  pos- 
sesses no  more  strict  right  to  assume  the  gotemment^  than  any  other 
sui^eH  rfthe  realmJ* — **  I  admit,  indeed,"  continued  Pitt,  "  that  it  is  a 
claim  entitled  to  the  most  serious  consideration.  But  a  new  object  of 
deKberation  has  now  presented  itself,  of  greater  importance  than 
even  the  original  question.  I  mean,  the  question  of  our  own  rights: 
for,  according  to  the  opinion  just  laid  down,  it  is  become  matter  of 
doubt  whether  this  house  possesses  on  the  present  occasion  a  delibe- 
rative power.  Let  us  therefore  ascertain,  in  the  first  instance,  our 
own  rights,  since  on  our  future  proceedings  depend  the  interests  of  a 
sovereign  deservedly  the  idol  of  his  people.**  Vainly  Fox  ehdea'* 
voufed,  when  too  late,  with  great  ability  and  eloquence,  to  etplaiti 
away  his  expressions.  As  vainly  he  urged  that  the  two  houses  could 
not  constitute  a  parliament^  and  were  only  a  convention.  With  as 
little  success  did  he  retort  on  his  antagonist  the  charge  of  meaning  to 
declare  the  crown  elective^  instead  of  hereditary.  Ineffectually  did  he 
repeat  his  assertion,  that  the  prince  had  an  undoubted  claim  to  exer-^ 
tise  the  sovereign  authority  during  his  father's  present  state ;  and 
acouse  the  two  houses  of  arrogating  to  themselves  a  power  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  partaking  of  the  crime  of  treason. 

Burke,  in  energetic  language,  but  intemperate,  and  full  of  offensive 
personalities  to  Pitt,  reiterated  Fox's  arguments,  accused  the  minister 
of  becoming  a  competitor  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  the  royal 
ftothority,  and  iauncned  into  the  most  violent  invectives.  The  chati'> 
eellor  of  the  exchequer  was  not,  however,  to  be  affected  by  such 
imputations.  He  knew  his  own  force,  and  the  enemy's  weakness ; 
though  he  did  not  the  less  reply  to  the  charges  made  against  himi 
**  At  that  period  of  our  history,"  observed  he,  '^  when  the  constitution 
was  settled  on  its  actual  foundation  ;  when,  in  1688,  Mr.  Somers,  and 
other  distinguished  statesmen,  declared  that  rto  person  had  a  right  to 
the  cnmrn  independent  of  the  consent  of  the  two  houses ;  would  it  have 
been  considered  as  either  fair  or  decent,  for  any  member  to  have  pro* 
nouneed  Mr.  Somers  a  personal  competitor  of  William  the  Third  T^ 
No  answer  being  made  to  this  remark,  and  Fox,  however  he  might 
axdaim  against  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  search  for  prece^ 
dents,  not  venturing  to  divide  the  house  upon  it;  the  question  passed 
without  any  further  impediment. 

Never  was  any  act  more  imnrudent  and  ill-advised  than  Fox's 
reclamation  of  the  regency  for  tne  heir-af^arent  as  bis  right;  since 
it  gave  the  minister  ground  on  which  to  stand,  when  he  must  other- 
wise have  been  driven  to  the  last  extremity  I  Had  Fox  indeed 
possessed  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  assembly,  ^  might  safely  have 
fn^ferred  any  claim.  But  how  could  he  or  his  party  suppose  that  a 
minister  whose  prevailing  passion  was  love  of  power;  master,  as  he 
foQnd  himself,  of  both  bouses  of  parliament,  and  generally  popalar 
throughout  the  country ;  wodd  hasten  to  lay  down  his  emplovments 
011  the  fitst  summons  T  If,  instead  of  preferring  a  claim  which  he 
Ivid  not  the  means  to  enforce^  Fox  had  professed  the  printe'a  reidi- 
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aess  to  4iccepi  the  regency  on  any  terms,  under  any  conditionsy  and 
with  any  limitations  or  restrictions  which  parliament  might  think 
proper  to  impose,  the  minister  would  have  been  disarnMl.  His  only 
efficient  weapon,  delay^  would  have  been  broken  in  his  hand.  The 
prince  must  have  been  declared  regent  before  the  middle  of  the 
approaching  month  of  January;  and  when  once  installed  in  that  high 
office,  who  could  say  what  events  might  have  followed?  Fox  over- 
turned all  these  speculations  in  a  single  instant 

llth  December, — ^The  proceedings  of  the  peers,  at  this  eventful 
period  of  our  history,  were  not  less  interesting,  nor  less  important, 
than  those  of  the  lower  house*  When  they  met  on  the  following 
day,  Ijord  Camden,  after  alluding  to  the  report  of  the  physicians  on 
the  king's  malady,  which  had  just  been  read,  moved  for  a  committee 
**  to  inspect,  and  to  report  such  precedents,  as  might  apply  to  the 
actual  condition  of  public  affairs;"  thus  treading  in  the  same  traces 
with  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Then  diverging  to  Fox's 
claim  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  prince  to  assume  the  government 
during  his  majesty's  incapacity ;  ^  If  this  be  common  law,"  observed 
Lord  Camden,  "  or  analogous  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  it  is  a 
secret  to  me.  I  neither  entertained  such  a  notion,  nor  have  I  ever 
met  with  it  in  any  writer,  nor  heard  it  laid  down  by  any  lawyer. 
Opinions  so  new  and  so  extraordinary  are  more  easily  promulgated  Qian 
suppressed,  and  may  involve  the  whole  kingdom  in  confusion."  Thus 
challenged  and  designated,  Lord  Loughborough  came  forward,  and 
in  a  manly  manner  justified  the  doctrine,  which  he  avowed  to  be  his 
own.  He  did  more ; — for  he  arraigned  the  assertion  made  in  the 
other  house  by  the  minister,  in  terms  of  great  energy.  '*  I  have 
heard,"  said  Lord  Loughborough,  "  of  a  most  extraordinary  asser- 
tion, boldly,  arrogantly  and  presumptuously  advanced  elsewhere.  It 
is,  that  Hhe  heir-apparent  to  the  tnrone,  though  of  full  age,  has  no 
more  right  to  assume  the  government,  while  his  majesty's  malady 
incapacitates  him  from  reigning,  than  any  other  individual  subject' 
If  this  doctrine  is  founded  in  law,  the  regency  must  be  elective,  not 
hereditary.  Alarming  beyond  measure  would  be  the  dangers  of  such 
a  principle.  The  two  houses  of  parliament  might  then  set  up  a 
pageant  of  a  regent,  while  they  assumed,  themselves,  the  sovereignty; 
oecause  a  regent  so  elected  must  necessarily  be  the  slave  of  lus 
electors." — "  Does  not  the  law  describe  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be 
one  and  the- same  with  the  king?  Is  it  not  as  much  high  treason  to 
compass  the  death  of  the  former  as  of  the  latter  ?  And  does  that 
penalty  attach  to  compassing  the  death  of  any  oAer  subject?" — ^We 
must  admit  that  thg^e  arguments  were  not  void  of  weight,  or  solidity: 
but,  in  order  to  hare  sustained  them,  a  majority  of  peers  should  have 
thought  and  voted  with  Lord  Loughborough. 

It  now  became  impossible  for  the  chancellor  to  remain  any  longer 
silent,  unless  he  tamely  sacrificed  the  interests  of  that  sovereign  in 
whose  eouncils  he  held  so  high  a  place,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  the 
caimet  Yet,  his  position  was  one  of  uncommon  difficulty;  he  having 
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already  commenced  a  treaty  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  pro* 
mised  a  most  favourable  termination.  I  believe,  the  first  overtures 
were  made,  not  by^  but  lo  Lord  Thurlow,  on  the  part  of  his  royal 
highness;  promising  him  to  retain  the  great  seal  under  the  approach' 
ing  regency,  provided  that  he  would  immediately  speak  and  vote  with 
the  heir-apparent.  In  the  critical  situation  of  the  kingy  and  alienated 
as  the  chancellor  had  long  been  from  Pitt,  such  an  oner  merited  ma« 
ture  consideration.  Notwithstanding  Willis's  assurances,  that  his 
majesty's  recovery  within  a  short  period  mi^ht  be  almost  confidently 
expected,  the  great  majority  of  his  subjects  mclined  to  believe  and  to 
fear  his  condition  would  prove  hopeless.  Under  these  impressions,  the 
chancellor  quitting  the  woolsack,  delivered  a  speech,  every  word  of 
which  had  been  previously  well  weighed;  and  which  still  left  him  a 
Iree  agent  either  to  accept,  or  to  reiect,  the  prince's  propositions. 
Previous,  he  said,  to  making  any  declaration  of  his  opinion  on  the 
ddicate  subject  started,  he  wished  to  have  the  advantage  of  every 
species  of  information  or  precedent  which  might  enlighten  his  judg- 
finent  Respecting  Lord  Loughborough's  doctrine^  as  it  applied  to  the 
heir-apparent;  with  whatever  force  and  authority  it  might  come  from 
a  magistrate  so  eminent,  yet  to  himself  it  was  new.  Towards  the  con- 
clusion he  delicately  panegyrised  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  praising 
Lord  Loughborough  lor  not  resting  any  part  of  his  argmkieEit  on  the 
private  virtues  of  that  illustrious  person;  **  who,"  he  added,  '*  should 
always  have  his  applause,  when  its  expression  would  not  be  an  act  <yf 
impertinence."  Having  thus  acquitted  himself  with  no  ordinary 
address,  be  left  the  debate  to  take  its  course.  Lord  Stormont  power- 
fully reiterated  the  arguments  advanced  by  Lord  Loughborough ;  but 
the  house  did  not  the  less  agree,  without  any  division,  to  the  nwtiom 
made  by  the  president  of  the  council  ^  . 

I2th  December. — Fox's  assertion  or  reclamation  of  the  prince'a 
right  to  take  upon  himself  the  office  of  regent;  repeated  in  terms  so 
emphatic  and  positive,  by  the  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  in 
his  place  as  a  peer; — ^these  two  opinions  havinj^  operated  very  unfa- 
vourably on  the  public  mind,  Fox,  conscious  ofthe  injury  that  he  had 
done  to  his  own  cause,  lost  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  efface  the 
impression.  As  soon  as  the  house  of  commons  met,  Pkt  gave  notice 
that  he  would  move  ^  to  take  into  consideration  the  present  state  of 
the  nation,"  on  the  following  Tuesday,  the  16th  of  the  month.  Pox 
immediately  stood  up;  and,  after  complaining  of  the  manner  in  which 
Lord  Camden  (whom  he  described,  though  he  did  not  name,)  had 
misrepresented  his  words  relative  to  an  august  personage,  he  began 
by  disclaiming  any  authority  whatever  for  th^Be  expressions.  **  I 
spoke  merely,"  continued  he,  '<  as  a  private  member  of  parliament, 
wholly  unauthorized  either  by  his  royal  highness,  or  by  any  other 
|)er80in.''  He  next  laboured,  if  not  to  exriain  ^way,  at  least  to  give  a 
fioore  limited  meaning  to  his  late  demand  of  the  re^ncy,  as  the  hehr- 
jipparent's  righL  The  term  ''assume,"  Fox  demed  to  have  ever 
pronounced.    With  great  ii^enuity  he  reasoned  on  the  nature  of  the 
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^tvuM?B  title.  **  Many  persons/'  added  he^ «'  admit  him  to  possen  an 
trrtiistihle  claim  to  the  regency.  I  agree  to  that  idea;  because  I 
know  no  difference  between  an  irresistible  cltim»  and  an  inherent  rigkL 
But,  whatever  doubts  may  exist  on  that  point,  none  can  arise  as  to  the 
propriety  of  investing  him  with  the  sole  administration  of  the  goyem- 
meat;  together  with  the  unlimiied  exercise  of  ail  the  regal  functions^ 
pawerSf  and  prerogatives^  in  the  same  extent  as  they  would  hate  been 
exercised  by  his  majesty ^if  he  had  remained  in  health^  Aware,  never- 
theless, that  this  demand  might  not  meet  with  the  ministerial  coocor^ 
rence.  Fox  professed  a  disposition  to  accommodate,  in  order  to  secure 
unanimity;  deprecated  the  necessity  of  beinff  obliged  to  divide  the 
kouse;  but  admitted  that  if  conciliation  should  not  be  found  macti* 
cable,  he  must,  however  reluctantly,  ascertain  on  which  side  fay  the 
force,  of  numbersL  Lastly,  he  expressed  his  hopes  that  Pitt  wotiM 
open  the  nature  of  the  proposition  which  it  was  intended  to  submit  to 
them  on  the  subsequent  Tuesday;  in  order  that  when  regularly  made, 
they  might  not  come  to  it  altogether  unprepared  for  its  discussion* 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  thus  pressed  to  explain  his  idle* 
nor  intentions,  did  not  altogether  refuse  compliance.  Previous  how^ 
ever  to  entering  on  the  demanded  disclosure,  he  informed  his  antaao 
nist  that  there  was  a  point  at  issue  between  them,  which  most  lie 
decided  before  they  proceeded  one  step  farther:  namely,  the  assertioik 
^f  the  Prince  of  WaWs  r^ht  to  exercise  the  royal  authority,  onder 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  country. .  ''  If  that  great  preliminary 
i|iiestion,''  continued  Pitt,  *'  ahocdd  be  determined  on  constitotioniu 
principles,  I  shall  certainly  proceed  to  propose  measures  for  supply* 
■1^  the  interruption  of  the  kine's  authority.  And  unshaken  as  my 
epiaion  remains,  that  no  part  of  the  renal  power  can  ^esl  in  the  hor« 
apparent  as  matter  of  r^A^;  I  am  equally  ready  to  say,  that  as  matter 
of  discretion  and  of  expediency^  i^  is  highly  desirable  that  wlurteVer 
nortion  of  it  shaU  be  exercised,  should  te  conferred  on  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  I  likewise  think  that  he  should  exercise  it  with  the  free  selec* 
tion  of  his  political  servants;  and  that  whatever  authority  is  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  public  business,  ought  to  be  conferred  On  the 
other  hand,  all  authority  which  is  not  necessary  should  be  withhdd ; 
having  ever  in  our  view  the  moment  when  his  majesty  chay  be  capable 
(9i  resuming  his  prerogatives."  Fox,  in  his  repiy,  charged  the  ehaii* 
oellor  of  the  exchequer  with  the  intention  of  setting  up,  not  a  regent, 
but  a  poriiam^iaary  regent:  while  Sheridan  warned  Pitt  of  ^'tiw 
dagger  connected  with  provoking  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  assert  hiss 
ehum;  to  the  regency."  These  menaces  made  no  impression  on  a 
minister  who,  conscious  of  possessii^  the  confidence  of  pariiament,  at ' 
veU  as  that  of  the  nation,  pursued  his  coarse  vritb  a  firm  stepi 

I  shaH  liei<e  relate  an  incident  which  its  singularity  enlitiei  to  r 

During  the  course  isi  the  debate  on  the  IsSb  of  DeceDofcer,  

MadDMrson,  so  well  known  by  the  ^  Poems  of  Oasian,"  proposed  to  mm 
le  take  a  hasty  dinner  at  his  residence  in  Flodyer^treet»  W estanater* 
Jimd  seturn  immediately  afierwarda  to  the  hoose  oi  comnionsL    Svar 
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sincio  Pitt  CMde  into  power,  down  to  that  time,  he  had  generally  sup* 

torted  admiiiistration ;  but,  like  many  other  members  of  parliament, 
e  now  went  over  to  the  party  of  the  heir-apparent  Dunng  the  few 
minutea  that  elapsed  before  dinner  appeared,  a  superb  quarto  edition 
of  Virjgil  lying  on  the  table,  I  amused  myself  with  trying  the  *^Sorte« 
YirgilianiB,"  on  the  great  public  questions  which  then  so  stronffly  agi- 
tated every  mind.  Accordingly  I  asked  of  the  poet  '^Will  Se 
Prince  of  Wales  become  regent  or  not?*'  Opening  the  book,  my  eye 
fell  on  these  words, 

**  flic  regia  tecta  sabibat 
Horridas.'* 

They  occur  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  **  .Sneid,"  where  Aventinus,  a 
son  of  Hercules,  one  of  the  auxiliaries  of  Turnus,  enters  the  palace  of 
Latinus.  I  thought  the  passage  so  descriptive  of  the  indecorous  haste 
which  the  heir-apparent  manifested  to  assume  the  royal  functions,  as 
to  justify  me  in  making  a  second  appeal.  I  therefore  proposed  for  so- 
lution, to  the  spirit  of  Maro,  '^  Will  the  king  recover  his  understand- 
ing, or  will  he  oe  detained  in  confinement  during  the  remainder  of  hie 
life?"  The  line  on  which  my  finger  lip^hted  occurs  in  the  sixth  hock 
of  the  **  i£neid,"  forming  a  part  of  Charon's  surly  address  to  JSneas, 
on  his  approaching  the  banks  of  the  Styx. 

<«  Corpcn  viva  nefas  Stygia  reetara  carioa.** 
Applying  it  to  George  the  Third,  we  must  translate  the  words»  '^Iris 
crimiaal  to  shut  up,  as  a  man  permanently  deprived  of  his  faculties,  i^ 
prince  who  will  resume  his  intellect"  Or,  **  It  is  criminal  to  treat  as 
dead;  a  man  who  has  in  him  the  principle  of  life."  Whether  either  of 
these  interpretations  may  appear  forced^  I  won't  pretend  to  assert; 
but  the  fact  of  my  having  opened  on  the  two  passages  above  cited,  on 
the  12th  of  December  1788,  is  most  accurately  true.  1  by  no  meant^ 
trust  to  memory,  having  been  so  much  struck  with  the  incident  at  the 
time,  that  I  committed  it  to  paper  instantly;  and  I  now  have  before 
me  the  identical  memorandum  from  which  I  copied  the  words.  That 
their  application  is  not  equally  striking,  as  it  appears  in  the  memo> 
rable  instance,  recorded  by  Welwood  in  his  Memoirs,  relative  to 
Chsirles  the  First  and  Lord  Falkland  at  Oxford,  when  they  consdted 
the  "  Sortes  Virgilianse*," — (if  we  give  implicit  credit  to  that  story,)— 
I  readily  admit*  Yet,  I  think,  both  the  passages  on  which  I  stumbled 
may  bear  the  interpretation  here  given  them,  widiout  violence*.  The 
truth  is^  Virgirs  divine  poem  inspires  such  just  admiration,  that  the 
gift  of  prediction  has  been  bestowed  on  it;  as  if  in  it  dwelt  a  pro- 
phetic and  oracular  spirit,  capable  of  resolving  all  questions. 

15^  December^ — No  sooner  was  the  house  of  peers  met,  tbu  Lonl 
FitawiUiam.  ro9e»,in  order  to  deprecate  any  discussion  on  the  claim  of 
riffhi  to  the  regency  which  had  been  made  for  the  Prince  of  Walesr 
VRb  friends  recognized  too  late  the  act  of  imprudence  committed  bf 
Fox,  and  repeated  by  Lord  Louffhborough.  But  Lord  Camden  rer 
I^^,  that  the  rights  of  the  two  nouses  of  parliament,  having  been 

*  W«Iw«^'b  Memoits.    Fomdi  Edit.    London,  1709.    pp.  lOfr^ie?; 
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qucfstioned,  it  had  become  absolutely  necessary  not  to  leave  undecided^ 
points  so  important,  previous  to  their  adoptinj^  any  measures  respect* 
ing  a  regency.  The  Duke  of  York  coming  forward  at  this  period  of 
the  debate,  endeavoured  with  much  earnestness  and  emotion,  to  en- 
force Lord  Fitzwilliam's  arguments.  Speaking  in  the  name  of  his 
elder  brother,  as  well  as  in  his  own,  "The  prince,"  observed  he, 
**  has  not  preferred  any  such  claim.  I  am  confident  that  he  under- 
stands too  well  the  sacred  principles  which  placed  the  house  of 
Brunswic  on  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms,  ever  to  assume  or  to  exer^ 
cise  any  power,  let  his  claim  be  what  it  may,  not  derived  from  the  pub- 
lic will,  expressed  through  their  representatives,  and  through  your 
lordships  assembled  in  parliament.'' 

Such  a  declaration,  made  from  so  hish  a  quarter,  would  unque^ 
tionably,  in  a  case  of  minor  importance,  nave  sufficed  to  stop  all  fur^ 
ther  disquisition  on  the  point  But  the  Prince  of  Wales's  advisers,  in 
their  injudicious  haste  to  ^et  possession  of  power,  forgot  that  they  had 
to  contend  against  a  minister  who  could  neither  be  cajoled  nor  intimi- 
dated. The  JSarl  of  Bute,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  North,  and  the 
Earl  of  Shelburne,  all  had  successively,  when  hard  pressed  by  national 
.  clamour,  or  outvoted  in  parliament,  hastened  to  give  in  their  resigna- 
tion. Pitt  played  an  opposite  ^ame.  Popular  in  his  own  person ; 
maintaining  the  cause  of  a  popular  sovereign,  labouring  under  an  af- 
flicting malady,  which  mignt,  however,  prove  only  temporary ;  and 
opposmg  men  unpopular,  whose  acquisition  of  office,  if  it  should  take 
place,  was  generally  contemplated  in  the  light  of  a  national  calamity; 
— his  business  was  to  protract  the  struggle.  Possessing  a  superioritv 
of  numbers  in  both  houses  of  pariiament,  he  could  dispute  every  incn 
of  ground,  and  throw  up  new  works  against  the  assailants  as  fest  as 
the  old  defences  were  carried.  If  the  predictions  of  Willis  were  sofid, 
three  months  might  completely  restore  the  king's  mind.  In  that  case, 
the  contest  became  merely  a  race  against  time.  Rven  should  his  ma- 
jesty not  recover,  Pitt  could  return  to  a  private  station,  as  he  had 
done  in  1783,  sustained  by  the  regrets  of  a  great  majority  among  his 
countrymen; 

It  wus,  nevertheless,  evident  that  his  whole  superstructure  rested  on 
the  numbers  which  he  could  command  and  retain,  in  the  houses  of 
lords  and  commons ;  a  foundation  frail  in  itself,  and  attacked  by  pow* 
crful  opponents.  Every  successive  week  that  the  sovereign  remained 
in  his  present  state^  without  any  visible  symptoms  of  amendment, 
weakened  the  minister's  control  over  his  adherents.  He  might,  like 
Fox, in  1784,  find  himself  abandoned,  and  ultimately  left  in  a  minority. 
Already  various  peers,  as  well  as  commoners,  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  join  the  prince's  party.  Many  others  wavered,  and  might  de- 
sert him.  Nor  was  the  extent  of  his  influence  in  either  house  as  jei 
ascertained,  no  division  having  hitherto  taken  place  since  the  meeting 
of  parliament  In  this  critical  position,  any  defection  in  his  own  ca* 
binet  might  open  a  wide  breach  to  the  enemy.  But  Pitt  well  knew 
that  the  chancellor  had  closed  his  bargain  with  the  heir-apparent,  since 
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the  house  of  peers  last  met  on  the  llth  of  December.  E^ery  con- 
dition  demanded  was  conceded  by  his  royal  highness;  and  Thorlow 
engaged  that  in  the  progiess  of  the  approaching  debate,  he  would  op* 
pose  Lord  Camden's  proposition.  Pitt,  however,  did  not  then  know 
that  the  negotiation,  after  being  thus  concluded,  had  been  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  overturned.  .  Lord  Loughborough  having  received 
intimation  of  it,  instantly  repaired  to  Carlton  House,  where  he  cla* 
moured  so  loudly  against  the  concessions,  all  which  must  be  made  at 
his  expense,  that  the  prince,  in  order  to  appease  him,  reluctantly  con* 
sented  to  send  Fox  to  the  chancellor,  witn  a  message  stating  his  ina* 
bility  to  fulfil  the  stipulated  conditions.  Fox  only  made  the  notifica* 
tiona  few  hours  before  the  discussion  came  on  in  the  house  of  peers; 
a  fact  of  which  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  ignorant  The 
house  of  commons  having  adjourned  over  that  evening,  to  Tuesday, 
the  rixteenih  of  December,  all  curiosity  became  attracted  to  the  upper 
house ;  where  the  steps  of  the  throne  were  crowded  with  members  of 

Erliament,  anxious  to  hear  the  Duke  of  York: — ^for  it  was  well 
own  that  he  intended  to  take  a  personal  part  in  the  discussion. 
Among  them  stood  Pitt  himself,  accompanied  ny  two  or  three  of  his 
intimate  friends.  The  minister  came  fully  prepared  for  Lord  Thur- 
low*8  defection,  and  in  expectation  of  being  an  ear-witness  of  his  first 
speech  for  opposition. 

As  soon  as  the  Duke  of  York  sat  down,  the  chancellor  began  by 
declaring  that  no  individual  present  could  feel  a  stronger  repugnance 
than  himself  to  the  agitation  of  any  question  not  absolutely  aemanded 
by  the  nature  of  the  subject  Questions  of  right,  lie  observed,  were 
generally  invidious,  often  unnecessary.  When  the  report  from  the 
committee  which  was  occupied  in  seairching  for  precedents  should  be 
made,  the^  would  be  enabled  to  judge  what  steps  ought  to  be  taken 
for  restonng  vigour  to  the  executive  government  ''But,  above  all 
other  duties,  we  are  bound,''  continued  he,  ''  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
the  king  entire ;  so  that  when  Divine  Providence  shall  restore  his  mfr-' 

I'esty  to  his  people,  he  may  not  find  himself  in  a  worse  situation  than 
le  stood  previous  to  his  malady,  or  disabled  from  exercising  all  his 
rightful  prerc^atives.'*  Adverting  next  to  an  observation  made  by 
Lord  Stormont  during  the  preceding  debate,  when  that  noble  had  said 
tf»t  ''his  emotions  on  contemplating  the  affliction  under  which  the 
sovereign  laboured,  were  rendered  more  acute  by  his  recollec- 
tion of  the  marks  of  kindness  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  receive 
from  his  majesty  ;**  "  My  own  sorrow,''  pursued  the  chancellor,  "  is 
aggravetec^  by  the  same  circumstance.  My  debt  of  gratitude  like* 
wise  to  him  is  ample,  for  the  numerous  favours  which  he  has  gra* 
ciously  conferred  on  me ;  toAicA,  tchenever  I  fm^et^  may  God  forget 
meP*  Pitt,  who  was  standing  at  only  a  few  paces  distant  from  him 
when  he  pronounced  these  words;  well  knowing  the  treaty  into  which 
Lord  Thurlow  had  entered  with  Carlton  House: — no  longer  master 
ef  his  indignation,  he  turned  round  to  General  Manners,  and  to  the  other 
firienda  CKM  to  him,  and  in  a  low  voice  exclaimed*  ^Qhl  theraaeal!" 
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Genera}  Manners  himself  assured  me  of  this  fact;  adding,  **!  was 
SQ  astonished  at  it,  and  so  unable  to  account  for  it,  that  when  walking 
out  with  Pitt,  some  weeks  afterwards,  I  asked  him  the  reason  of  his 
exclamation.  He  related  to  me  the  particulars  of  the  chanceUor's 
conduct,  together  with  the  cause  that  finally  produced  the  rupture  of 
the  negotiation/'  It  is  impossible  to  call  in  doubt  the  truth  of  tne  testi- 
mony here  produced ;  Manners,  who  is  alive  at  the  present  hour,  (in 
March,  1820,)  being  a  man  of  strict  honour  and  veracity,  tny  intimate 
friend  of  forty  years ;  above  all  suspicion  of  inventing  such  a  story ; 
and  as  devoid  of  any  enmity  towards  Lord  Thurlow,  or  towards  his 
memory,  as  I  am  myself. 

The  debate  continuing  after  the  chancellor  had  finished,  became 
angry,  personal,  and  tumultuous.  Lord  Stormont  having  charged  the 
president  of  the  council  with  bringing  into  discussion  a  subject  of  the 
most  delicate  nature  in  a '  disorderly  and  unparliamentary  manner, 
that  nobleman  vindicated  himself  from  the  imputation.  ^I  did  not," 
observed  he,  •^  first  broach  this  doctrine  of  the  Frincerf  Wales's  rfeib 
to  the  regency.  But,  having  been  asserted,  it  must  be  noticed,  be- 
cause we  are  engaged  in  a  proceeding  which  will  materially  affect 
the  liberties  of  posterity."  As  the  Duke  of  York  had  risen  to  address 
the  assembly  early  in  the  evening,  so  the  Duke  of  Gbcester  spoke  to- 
wards its  close.  In  language  and  in  manner  the  most  earnest*  he 
deprecated  anj-  further  conversation  on  a  question  calculated,  as  be 
asserted,  to  produce  the  greatest  calamities.  The  Duke  of  Comber- 
hind,  though  wholly  devoted  to  his  nephew,  yet,  conscious  of  his  own 
inability  to  mix  in  debate,  remained  silent 

t'itt,  however  indignant  at  the  chancellor's  conduct,  yet  knew  too 
well  the  value  of  Thurlow's  talents  and  support,  under  circumstanees 
so  critical,  not  to  suppress  his  resentment.  They  continued  to  sk  in 
cabinet,  and  to  act  together,  if  not  cordially,  yet  in  apparent  union, 
throughout  the  whole  future  progress  of  the  king's  malady.  But  Lord 
Thurfow's  meditated  tergiversation  did  not  remain  a  secret  Political 
prints,  exposed  at  the  time  in  the  shops  of  the  metropolis,  represeDled 
him  stripping  off  his  coat,  and  turning  it  inside  out;  accompanying  the 
act  with  an  appropriate  observation,  that  **  one  side  would  do  as  wdl 
as  the  other."  Dundas,  on  the  contrary,  who  well  knew  that  for  Um 
no  asylum  wouM  be  found  at  Carlton  House,  and  that  his  only  hopes 
of  office,  or  vietvs  of  ambition,  must  centre  in  Pitt,  never  once  swenred 
from  his  firiend  the  minister  throughout  the  whole  protracted  8trQ»)ei 

16th  Dfteember. — Hitherto  no  division  had  taken  |4ace  in  either 
house  of  parGament;  but  such  an  appeal  eoufci  not  be  i^ucb  longer 
delayed,  each  party  being  anxious  to  ascertain  their  respective  strei^h. 
It  was,  however,  obvious  that  if  some  signs  of  convalescence  did  not 
manifest  themselves  in  the  king's  nmlady,  the  ministerial  numbers 
wouM  insensiUy,  perhaps  rapidly,  diminish :  while  the  adherents  of  the 
heir*apparent,  would  reeeivie  continual  accessbnis.  No  sooner  did 
the  hoQse  of  commoM  meet,  than  the  ehaneetlor  of  the  exohaqQer 
opened  ids  proposition  for  supplying  the  defioiency  in  the  iegisbitare 
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During  the  whole  time  that  I  was  a  member  of  that  assembly,  I  never 
bad  greater  occasion  to  admire  the  prodigious  powers  of  his  calm, 
collected,  and  capacious  mind,  than  on  the  evening  in  question.  Nor 
did  Fox,  though  labouring  under  severe  and  obvious  indiq)osition,  dis- 
play abilities  less  splendid.  Throughout  a  debate  of  at  least  nine 
hours,  they,  and  they  only,  contended  for  superiority*  All  the  other 
members  might  almost  be  regarded  as  auditors,  though  some  of  them 
occasionally  took  pan  in  the  discussion.  Pitt,  while  ne  developed  his 
intentions,  and  proposed  his  resobuions  for  restoring  the  suspended 
functions  of  the  royal  authority,  did  not  the  less  adhere  to  his  former 
declaration,  that  the  question  so  injudiciously  agitated  by  Fox,  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  right  to  assume  the  regency,  must  tie  decided  be- 
fore any  other  topic. 

^  "  I  readily  acknowledge,"  continued  he,  "  the  most  eminent  quali- 
ties in  the  present  heir-apparent  But  it  has  been  asserted  within 
these  walls,, that  he  possesses,  at  this  moment,  a  title  as  indisputable 
to  exercise  the  sovereign  authority,  as  he  would  have  had  by  the 
natural  demise  of  the  king ;  because  the  present  suspension  is  a  civil 
death.  Can  we  then  consider  his  majesty's  indisposition,  which  is 
not  an  uncommon  case,  and  in  general  onlv  temporary,  as  a  civil 
death  ?  I  am  persuaded  that  we  shall  not." — *'  The  lofty  terms  in 
which  that  claim  of  right  was  ori^inall^  made,  have,  I  admit,  been 
since  somewhat  lowered.  It  has  likewise  been  declared  in  another 
assembly,  that  no  intention  exists  of  enforcing  that  rights  but  words 
form  no  parliamentary  ground  of  proceeding,  and  cannot  afford  a 
guarantee  that,  at  some  future  period  of  our  history,  such  attempts 
may  not  be  resumed  or  asserted." 

Powerful,  eloquent,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  occasion,  as  was 
the  minister's  speech,  Fox's  reply  did  not  fall  short  of  it  in  any  of 
these  particulars.  I  cannot  indeed  too  strongly  repeat,  that  in  men- 
tal endowments  of  every  kind.  Fox  equalled,  perhaps  exceeded  his 
antag^onist  It  was  Pitt's  superior  judgment  and  correct  life  which 
principally  turned  in  his  favour  the  scale;  which  retained  him  in 
office  throughout  almost  his  whole  career,  while  the  want  of  those 
qualities  excluded  Yon  from  office.  The  former  had,  moreover,  only 
one  predominant  passion:  love  of  power,  and  the  fame  as  well  as 
advantages  connected  with  it.  Fox,  as  I  have  elswhere  observed, 
found  room  in  his  bosom  for  many  pursuits  besides  ambition  and 
thirst  of  glory.  History  and  poetry  each  attracffid,  soothed,  and 
delighted  him.  Pitt  was  always  a  minister,  or  aspiring  and  meditat- 
ing to  become  a  minister.  Nature  had  intended  him  for  the  cabinet, 
and  for  no  other  situation.  Fox,  at  his  retreat  on  St  Anne's  Hill, 
could  derive  amusement  from  his  garden,  from  his  librar/,  from  con- 
versation, in  a  variety  of  domestic  or  of  literary  avocations.  But 
Pitt,  when  compelled,  from  1801  to  1804,  to  reside  during  many 
months  of  each  year  in  solitary  grandeur  with  Lady  Hester  Stan- 
hope, at  Walmer  Castle,  listening  to  the  waves  of  the  German  ocean; 
while  Addington,whom  he  had  raised  from  comparative  obscurity  to 
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the  highest  offices,  filled  his  vacant  seat ; — ^Pitt  only  supported  life  by 
the  anticipation  of  his  speedy  return  to  power.  On  that  object,  and 
on  that  object  alone,  was  his  mind  constantly  fixed.  Durii^  his  exile 
from  Downing-street  to  the  Kentish  shore,  a  period  of  nearly  three 
years,  he  underwent  all  the  torments  of  mortified  ambition.  I  saw 
him  frequently  at  that  time,  and  his  countenance  always  seemed  to 
say, 

**  Ezisteiiee  may  be  borne,  and  the  deep  root 
Of  life  and  soflmnoe  make  its  firm  abode 
la  bare  and  deaolated  bosoms." 

His  wishes  were  ^ratified.  He  resumed  his  office,  and  died  within 
twenty  months  afterwards,  the  victim  of  his  own  accomplished  de- 
sires. His  star  produced  him  under  the  reign  of  George  the  TTUrd. 
If  he  had  flourished  under  G^rge  the  Fourth^  he  would  probably 
have  remained  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  on  the  opposition 
bench,  while  Fox  would  have  been  minister.  Throughout  the  whole 
contest,  he  was  not  less  indebted  to  Fox's  errors,  than  to  his  own 
transcendent  dexterity,  for  the  triumph  that  he  obtained.  If  Fox  had 
displayed  at  that  time  as  much  ability  in  setting  possession  of  power, 
as  Pitt  exhibited  in  keeping  possession  of  it,  Uie  latter  never  could 
have  held  out  till  the  king^s  recovery. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  Pitt  had  gone  largely  into  precedents 
analogous  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  country,  drawn  from  the 
Plantagenet  times,  but,  particularly  from  the  calamitous  reign  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  when  it  had  become  necessary  to  elect  a  regent, — 
or  rather,  a  |)rotector.  Fox  well  observed,  that  precedents  extracted 
from  such  periods  of  our  history^ — or,  indeed,  from  any  periods  ante- 
cedent to  the  revolutioui^-^were  altogether  irrelevant  and  inapplica- 
ble; because,  at  no  sera  previous  to  1688,  "  was  civil  liberty  clearly 
defined  and  understood,  all  the  rights  of  the  difierent  branches  of  our 
legislature  ascertained,  and  the  free  spirit  of  the  British  constitution 
practically  acknowledged.''  Then  aoverting  to  the  great  subject  of 
actual  dispute,  "  On  the  present  occasion,'^  observed  ne,  **  two  oppo- 
site assertions  have  been  made  in  this  bouse  relative  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  right  to  exercise  the  sovereign  authority  during  its  actual 
suspension.  I  deprecate  any  decision  on  so  delicate  a  point;  but 
since  the  ministet  seems  determined  to  render  it  a  personal  question, 
and  to  have  recourse  to  his  majority,  let  the  motion  be,  *  That  we 
are  of  opinion,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  being  of  full  age  and  capacity,  has 
no  more  right  to  exercise  the  royal  authority  during  his  majesty's 
incapacity  £an  any  other  subiect'  He  knows  that  he  dares  not  nsk 
it  rJotwithstandine  his  high  character,  and  his  influence  within 
these  walls,  he  would  not  be  supported  by  twenty  members."^ — ^"The 
claim  itself,"  continued  Fox,  **  has  been  disavowed  in  another  assem* 
bly,  b^  an  exalted  personage,  in  his  brother's  name ;  so  that  truly  to 
describe  the  case,  the  preamble  of  the  bill  must  run  thus:  *  Whereas 
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the  Prince  of  Wales  has  never  claimed  €my  right  to  the  regency,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  the  peers  and  commons  of  Erigland  to  declare 
that  he  has  910  right;  and  we  therefore  declare  his  royal  highness 
sole  regent  of  these  kingdoms."  « 

After  exhausting  every  argument  suggested  by  reasoD,  or  furnished 
by  history,  Xo  sustain  his  cause,  Fox  concluded  with  addressing  to 
his  rival  the  keenest  personal  animadversions.  ^  He  appearsy"  said 
Fox,  ^  to  have  been  so  long  in  the  possession  of  power,  that  he  can- 
not endure  to  part  with  it  from  his  grasp.  Finding  the  whole  autho- 
rity entrusted  oy  the  constitution  to  the  sovereign  not  too  much  for 
carrying  on  the  government  with  vigour,  he  is  determined  to  cripple 
his  successors.  What  his  motives  can  be  for  adopting  such  a  line  of 
conduct,  1  am  ignorant ;  but  if  in  this  assembly  there  exists  an  ambi- 
tious individual  who  designs  to  throw  the  empire  into  confusion,  he 
would  pursue  the  path  traced  out  by  the  minister."  Pitt  was  not  of 
a  temper  to  support  such  sarcasms  without  reply.  He  retorted  them 
on  his  adversary  in  language  of  equaf  asperity ;  denominating  his 
attack  '^  unfounded,  arro^nt,  and  presumptuous,  i  am  charced,'^ 
continued  he,  **  with  actmg  from  a  mischievous  spirit  of  ambition, 
unable  to  support  the  idea  of  relinquishing  power,  and  therefore  dis* 
posed  to  envy  or  obstruct  the  credit  of  my  successors.  Thi9  house 
and  the  country  will  determine  what  have  been  my  motives  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  present  unfortunate  crisis."  Fox  having  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  prince's  determination  to  call  himself  and  bis 
friends  to  power,  ^It  has  been  announced  to-day,'^  observed  Pitt, 
^  that  the  cniefs  of  opposition  are  to  be  the  successors  of  the  present 
administration.  I  know  not  on  what  authority  this  declaration  is 
made ;  but  we  are  obliged  to  him  for  the'warning.  Their  principles 
are  already  well  understood,  and  they  furnish  an  irresistible  reason 
for  us  deliberately  to  consider,  what  portion  of  the  royal  prerogatives 
should  be  entrusted  to  them  during  tne  present  temporary  incapacity 
of  the  sovereign."  From  the  beginning  down  to  the  termination  of 
the  king's  malady.  Fox  and  Pitt  always  beheld  it  through  opposite 
mediums ;  the  former  regarding  it  as  incurable  and  permanent ;  the 
latter  afiecting  to  consider  it  as  a  mere  attack  of  disease,  neither  un* 
common  nor  alarming,  however  afflicting,  and  which  wouU  almost 
certainly  yield  to  medical  skill. 

I  observed,  that  on  the  night  of  the  j6th  of  Defigmber  these  two 
extraordinary  individuals  seemed  by  common  conMt  to  take  the  de- 
bate exclusively  into  their  own  hands.  Yet  among  those  members 
who  actively  participated  in  the  discussion,  there  was  one  whose 
eloquence  formerly  melted  and  animated,  as  his  wit  delighted,  his 
hearers.  I  allude  to  Lord  North,  who,  after  having  Arcely  been 
seen  within  the  walls  of  the  house  during  the  two  last  sessions,  was 
now  led  down,  blind  and  infirm,  to  express  his  perfect  coincidence  in 
all  Fox's  opinions.  Seated  near  his  former  colleague,  he  rose  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  evening,  and  delivered  himself  with  his  accustomed 
ability;  though  without  a  ray  of  that  humour  which  xised  to  illuminate 
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hi8  moat  ordtnaiy  eflbrls.  The  time  and  the  subject,  it  is  trM»4id  not 
favour  such  effusions ;  but  as  Sir  Thomas  More  jested  on  the  Scaf- 
fold, so  Lord  North  knew  how  to  temper  with  gayety  the  gravest 
topics.  Pitt^finally  moved  three  resdutions:  thej^rs^  only  declaring 
that  '^the  kin^  was  unable  to  attend  to  public  business;"  but  the 
second^  maintaming  it  ^  to  be  the  right  and  diUy  of  the  two  houses  to 
^ovide  the  means^of  supplying  the  defect  of  the  royal  authority.'* 
The  third  and  laH  resolution,  which  was  the  most  important,  asserted 
it. to  be  ^necessary  that  the  peers  and  commons  of  Great  Britaia 
now  assembled  should  determine  on  the  means  by  which  the  royal 
assent  might  be  given,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  king,  to 
sDch  bill  as  misht  be  passed  by  the  two  houses.''  Lord  North  Jiaving 
moved  that  **  uie  chairman  leave  the  chair,"  a  division  took  place  at 
a  very  late  hour,  when  only  204  members  supported  the  nwdoft^  while 
it  was  ne^tived  by  268.  I  made  one  of  the  64  majority  who  voted 
with  admmistration.  It  formed  the  first  trial  of  numerical  strength 
between  the  two  contending  parties^  Lord  North's  infirmities  akl 
not  permit  him  to  witness  the  conclusion  of  the  debate. 

19(A  December. — ^Fox  being  likewise  incapacitated  by  severe  iodia- 
{M>8itioa  firom  attending  in  his  place  when  the  house  nfet  again ;  as 
aooa  aa  Colonel  Fitspatrick  stated  the  fact,  Pitt  immediately  coo- 
sented  to  aa  adjournment  till  the  fblbwiog  day.  On  that  evenin|;  a 
long  and  cfesultory  discussion  arose  relative  to  the  second  resohEhan^ 
noioved  b^  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Sir  Grey  Cooper,  in  a 
speech  full  of  historical  analoffies  or  precedents  appUcahie  to  tlie 
actual  position  of  the  country,  laboured  to  prove  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had,  if  not  a  right  to  assume  the  regency,  yet  such  unquastioD* 
able  DTirtensioa^  to  it  as  could  not  be  rejected  without  aUegmg  causes 
whicli  would  exclude  him  from  the  crown^  Martin,  a  man  whose 
recognized  rectitude  and  independence  of  character  gave  weight  to 
his  observations  even  when  they  were  trite,  coarse,  or  offensive,  did 
not  hesitate  to  compare  the  notification  made  by  Fox  of  the  prince's 
intention  to  call  new  individuals  to  his  councils, with  Falstaff's  antici- 

ELtion  of  the  ofiSces  which  he  and  his  associates  hoped  to  fill  under 
enry  the  Fifth  after  he  should  ascend  the  throne.  Pitt's  high  cha- 
racter and  correct  deportment  protected  him  from  similar  attacks. 
Fox  disdained  to  notice  Martin's  allusion ;  but  Windham  repelled  it 
equally  with  the  .weapons  of  ridicule  and  of  reason.  Powis  and 
Marsham  both  cMhe  forward,  as  did  Dempster,  with  propositions  or 
motions  calculated  to  prevent  the  two  contending  heada  of  party  from 
proceeding  to  extremities.  Their  efforts  at  producing  conciliatiaa 
proved  wholly  ineffectual,  and  the  house  at  length  adjourned,  after 
voting  the  MBond  resoltition  without  a  division. 

It  was  aeainst  the  third  9Lnd  last  of 'these  three  resohUion^s  that  the 
adherents  of  the  heir-apparent  levelled  the  accumulated  strength  of 
their  facuhies;  well  knowing  it  to  be  the  citadel  of  the  minister,  withm 
which  he  meditated  to  capitulate  on  terms.  They  wished  to  fwroo 
him  to  surrender  without  piavJously'makiDg  conditiaaa    la  onto  to 
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effect  it,  they  moved  ^  to  addreM  th^prince  to  take  on  him  the  ad- 
ministration during  bis  majeisty's  indisposition."  By  such  a  mode  of 
proceeding,  analogous  to  the  conduct  of  the  two  houses  towards  the 
rfince  of  Orange  in  1689,  they  truly  observed  that ''  there  would  be 
a  third  estate;  and  the  royal  power  would  devolve  on,  or  become 
vested  in  the  individual  who,  from  every  motive,  must  be  most 
deeply  concerned  in  the  preservation  of  the  monarchy."  These  were 
Fox's  own  expressions.  When  that  preliminary  step  was  taken,  tken^ 
4Mk/  not  till  lAea,  as  they  maintained,  wi^s  the  proper  moment  arrived 
in  which  the  two  booses  should  present  to  the  newly-elected  recent  the 
wnditums^  or  HmUaiims^  on  which  his  authority  was  confided  to  hioL 
Of  hi*  acquiescence  in  those  reatriotions,  there  could  not  arise,  they 
iaid,  the  riigfatest  doubt. 

Unqoeatipnabiy,  each  woold  have  been  the  most  natural,  simple, 
obvioiis,  condtitotional  Itne  of  pariiamentary  conduct  But  it  did  not 
auit  the  views  of  the  miniater;  nor  perhaps  would  it  bo,  he  wisely 
thought,  the  safest  meaaai«  for  securing  the  king'a  reaomption  of  .hii 
power,  whenever  he  miffht  recover  the  use  of  his  faoolties.  Pitt  pre- 
ferred to  treat  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  previous,  and  not  subsequent, 
to  his  being  declared  regemjL  ^*  Who,"  observed  Pitt,  **  can  answer 
for  his  not  using  the  royal  negative  when  the  limitations  are  prssenled 
to  him  for  i»s  absent?"  It  was  therefore  determined  in  the  cabinet  to 
create  or  erect  a  third  estate^  by  empowering  the  chancellor  to  put  the 

Eat  seal  toauch  biSs  as  the  two  houses  should  pass;  thus  giving  to 
in  the  form  and  force  of  law.  Pitt,  no  doubt,  would  have  w^ed 
that  a  man  more  accommodating  than  Lord  ThQrlow,.a8  weU  as  one 
on  whose  adherence  he  could  more  securely  rely,  had  held  the  mat 
settl:  but  the  dhanosHor's  talents  rendered  him  necessary;  and  the 
mtaister  might  say  with  the  Duke  of  Venice, 

**  Men  do  their  broken  weapons  raUier  nse 
Tfaui  Uieir  bare  hands." 

fUUL  Deeeimber^*-^An  soon  as  the  house  of  commons  met,  Burke  at* 
tacked  the  ministerial  proposition  with  that  impetuous,  classic,  splei^ 
did  eloquence  which  frequently  disdained  the  restraints  of  inoderation, 
of  reasoa,  and  almost  of  decorum.  **  As  Uttie  acquainted  with  the 
interior  of  Carlton  Ilouse  as  of  BuckioghiKm  House,  I  profess^"  said 
hOt  ^oaty  to  deliver  my  sentiments  in  a  manner  bisoming  a  simple 
Oitizen.  The  great  seal,  it  appears,  is  to  be  affixed  to  a  commission, 
robbing  the  executive  power  of  its  due  funotioa  A  composition  of 
wax  and  copper  is  to  represent  the  sovereign.  So  preposterous  a 
fictien  merits  only  contempt  and  ridicule.  I  disclaim  allttliegiai^e,  I 
reooimne  all  obedience  to  a  kingr  so  formed.  I  worship  the  gods  of 
dur'i^orioQS' constitution,  but  I  will  not  bow  down  before  Priapus!** 
Aoainst  the  ohancellor,  Burke  inveighed  in  the  most  personal  terma 
^lapprove  not,"  exclaimed  he,  ^of  robbery,  house4)reakiBg,  or  any 
othar'Mony.'    yettaaaln  of  tfiAB^crimes  lesliaaxouMiUe  than  law 
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forgery.  If  the  unfortunate  flnonarch  whom  we  all  lament,  could 
know  the  proposition  now  agitated,  he  would  no  doubt  cry  out  with 
Macbethf 

*  Upon  my  head  they  placed  a  fruitiest  erown, 
And  pat  a  barrea  sceptre  in  my  gripe, 
Thence  to  be  wrenchM  with  an  unhneal  hand, 
No  son  of  mine  suoeeeding.' 

*  Restore  me,'  he  would  add,.  *  to  my  former  state.  Let  me  not  b^ 
hold  a  black-browed  phantcm  seated  on  my  throne  T ''  Scott,  the 
solicitor-general,  opposed  to  these  shafts  of  oratorical  declamation 
the  arms^of  legal  metaphysics;  endeavouring,  not  without  success,  to 
demonstrate  that  the  fiction  of  which  Burke  complained,  and  which 
he  so  loudly  reprobated,  was  dictated  and  justified  by  necessity. 
Fox,  who  well  knew  how  to  appreciate  talents,  and  who  respected 
Scott's  abilities,  which  were  of  another  order  from  those  of  Ardea 
and  of  Macdonald,  repKed  to  him;  putting  out  all  the  energies  of  his 
mind  against  an  adversary  so  worthy  of  his  exertions.  With  prodi- 
gious force  of  language,  he  placed  in  the  strongest  point  of  view  the 
absurdity  of  making  the  two  houses  legislaUf  which  act  they  were 
incapable  of  performing  without  the  kin^ 

**  It  is  however  asserted,"  continued  Fox,  ^  in  order  to  justify  this 
monstrous  act  of  usurpation,  that  though  the  king  is  incapabfe,  yet  the 
throne  is  fulL  Admittmg  such  a  solecism,  what  is  the  substitute  which 
it  is  proposed  to  adopt  1  To  appoint  a  person  who  is  to  give  the  roval 
assent  to  bills  passed  by  the  two  houses.  How  is  he  to  ascertain  that 
assent?  Is  he  to  repair  to  Kew  for  the  purposed  Human  reasm 
revolts  at  the  supposition.  Can  he  exercise  his  own  discretion  t  Na 
To  whom  then  can  he  apply  1  To  the  two  houses  of  parliament  who 
created  him.  And  thus  shall  we  have  a  monster  unknown  in  English 
history." 

Pitt  answered  these  objections  with  corresponding  ingenuity,  if  not 
with  solidity.  In  reply  to  his  adversary's  denial  that  the  two  houses 
could  in  any  case  legislate  without  the  co-operation  and  consent  of 
the  crown,  he  adduced  the  rewdution  of  1688  itself  **The  two  re- 
maining branches  of  the  legislature,"  observed  he,  '*  did  what  amamtU- 
edto  a  legislative  act  in  that  crisis  of  the  country.  They  resohed  to 
settle  the  crown,  not  on  the  Prince  of  Orange,  nor  on  the  Princess 
his  consort,  but  0h  both  jcinUy;  the  royal  authority  to  be  exercised 
only  by  kim.  Here  it  is  evident  that  whatever  the  necessity  of  the 
case  required,  the  lords  and  commons  then  did.    So  will  tbey  do 

IMW." 

In^nswdt  to  Burke's  and  Fox's  reproaches  respecting  the  fiction  of 
empowering  the  great  seal  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  bills»  **'It  is  this 
fictum/*  said  Pitt,  ^  which  has  been  so  much  traduced  and  ridiculed, 
that  governs  our  judicial  proceedings  in  all  the  courts  of  law,  and 
protects  our  dearest  rights,  as  well  as  property.  It  is  the  principle 
which  assumes  the  political  capacil^  ot  thewig  to  be  always  entire. 


VJf 
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Certain  legal  forms  are  evidence  of  tts  will  Such  is  the  act  of  affix* 
ing  the  great  seal  The  highest  authority  in  the  nation,  is  the  great 
council  of  the  nation;  and  if  they  think  proper  to  signify  the  will  of 
the  sovereign,  tkere  is  no  legal ^tionJ'  Pitt  concluded  by  applying 
these  principles  and  facts  to  the  actual  state  of  the  country ;  particu- 
larly  as  to  the  point  of  binding  the  Prince  of  Wales  under  certaui 
conditions  before  the  regency  should  be  ofiered  him.  ''When  powers 
are  once  conferred/'  observed  he»  ''who  can  say  how  they  may  be 
exercised!  The  regent  may  fill  the  other  house  with  new  peers* 
while  we  are  actually  deliberating  whether  that  power  shall,  or  shall 
not,  be  limited*  The  powers  ou^t  to  be  discussed  while  we  possess 
the  faculty  of  deliberation.''  How  far  the  minister  veiled  his  own 
ambition  under  the  mantle  of  loyalty,  and  of  zeal  for  the  constitution, 
in  adopting  these  maxims  of  conduct,  may  excite  doubt:  but  we 
must  admit  their  consummate  prudence  and  policy,  in  whatever  prin- 
ciple they  originated.  At  the  close  of  the  debate,  Pitt  was  supported 
by  a  stiu  larger  majority  than  on  the  former  discussion.  Four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  members  voted,  of  whom  251  followed  him, 
while  only  178  accompanied  Fox  into  the  lobby. 

26ik  December. — ^After  two  such  triumphant  divisions  within  the 
space  of  a  few  days,  it  still  remained  to  ascertain  whether  ministers 
would  meet  with  a  similar  degree  of  support  in  the  other  house, 
where  it  was  well  known  that  they  would  be  opposed  by  three 
princes  of  the  blood.    That  assembly,  proceeding  with  more  delibe- 
rate steps  than  the  commons,  did  not  come  to  the  discussion  of  the 
regency  till  towards  the  last  days  of  December.    Lord  Rawdon 
having  moved  "to  address  the  Prince  of  Wdes,  to  take  on  him  the 
executive  government  as  sole  regent,"  Earl  Camden  replied,  that 
however  deeply  he  regretted  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  rights 
nevertheless,  as  the  doctrine  had  teen  once  asserted,  men's  minds 
must  be  set  at  rest  respecting  the  point    But  the  most  interesting 
circumstance  of  that  evening's  debate,  was  the  personal  attendance 
of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown.   Since  his  resignation  in  1783,  he  rarely 
quitted  his  palace  in  Berkeley-square,  or  his  retreat  at  Bow  Wood,  to 
attend  his  duty  as  a  ueer;  and  when  he  rofe  to  speak,  few  persons 
knew  into  which  scale  he  intended  to  throw  his  weight    With  Pitt 
lie  maintained  no  (jplitical  connexion ;  nor  could  he  mdeed  contem* 
plate  that  minister  as  other  than  an  intruder,  who,  availing  himself  of 
favourable  circumstances,  had  vaulted  into  hia  vacant  office.    The 
mar^Misate  which  had  been  subsequently  conferred  on  turn,  might 
gratify  his  pride,  or  console  his  vanity,  but  could  make  no  compensa* 
tion  to  his  mortified  ambition.    Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Pitt  was  a 
rival.  Fox  was  an  enemy.    He,  as  well  as  Sheridan  anA  Burl^  had 
levelled  the  most  severe  reflections  on  Lord  Shelburne's  privaie  and 
public  character  while  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.    The  spirit  of 
party  might  nevertheless  supersede  all  recollection  of  these  injuries^ 
and  the  moment  was  propitious  for  sacrificing  ancient  enmities  to  ob* 
jecta  of  personal  interest,  or  of  national  consideration. 
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In  truth,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdbwn  was  not  less  eminently  qoalified 
for  the  minister  of  a  great  country  than  were  either  Pitt  or  Fox. 
Under  many  points  of  view,  he  was  superior  to  the  former:  in  some^ 
he  excelled  the  latter.  Far  more  affable,  easy  of  access,  and  pleasing 
in  his  manners  than  Pitt,  he  surpassed  even  Fox  in  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  European  courts,  and  their  policy  or  interests.  In  appli- 
cation to  business,  facility  of  comprehension,  and  aptitude  for  affairs, 
he  yielded  to  neither,  ueorge  the  Third  considered  him  with  much 
partiality,  while  he  entertained  no  such  personal  attachment  towards 
Pitt  as  he  had  fdt  for  Lord  Bute  and  Lord  North ;  and  he  nourished 
a  dislike  aHied  to  aversion  for  Fox.  Thus  gifted  by  nature,  ambi- 
tious, eloquent,  highly  informed,  how  happened  it,  we  may  naturally 
ask,  that  he  only  held  his  power  for  eight  months,  and  never  could 
regain  it  1  The  answer  is  obvious.  Lord  Lansdown  laboured  under 
various  disqualifications,  of  which  not  the  least  heavy  was  the  peer- 
age. All  our  most  eminent  ministers  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
were  members  of  the  lower  house.  Walpole,  Pelham,  North,  the 
first  and  the  second  Mr.  Pitt,  remained  commoners  during  the  whole 
time  that  they  presided  in  or  directed  the  councils  of  the  crown.  If 
the  present  Earl  of  Chatham  had  died  between  1784  and  1601,  his 
decease,  by  transferring  his  brother  from  the  treasury  bench  to  a  aeat 
among  peers  and  bishops,  would  have  half  extinguished  him,  notwith- 
standing all  his  talents.  Pitt  required  the  tumult,  and  the  efiervea- 
cence,  and  the  animation  of  a  popular  assembly,  to  sustain  his  do- 
quence.  They  required  his  presence  to  confirm  their  adherence,  and 
to  justify  their  votes.  Nor  would  Fox  have  suffered  a  less  deep  poli- 
tical eclipse  during  the  same  period  of  time,  if  death  had  earned  off 
his  nephew  Lord  Holland.  At  the  present  hour,  in  1€90,  though 
Lord  Liverpool  occupies  the  head  of  the  treasury.  Lord  Casttereacfa 
mauages  the  lower  house,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  elKcient  mi- 
nister. Fox  performed  the  same  part  in  1782,  under  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham;  in  1783,  under  the  Duke  of  Portland;  and  even  in 
1806,  under  Lord  Grenville.  Such  is  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the 
British  constitution,  which  is  essentially  democratic,  though  tempered 
by  monarchical  and  aristocratic  institutions. 

Lord  Lansdown's  second  defect  proceeded  from  the  want  of  that 
GUaUty  denominated  in  pugilistic  language  bMom;  in  other  words, 
nrmness.  If  he  had  possessed  it  in  1783,  as  Pitt*exhibited  it  in  1784, 
he  might  have  maintained  himself  in  office,  notwithstanding  the  vote 
of  censure  carried  by  a  small  majority  in  the  lower  house  against  the 
recently  concluded  peace.  Even  Lord  North  displayed^  far  more 
firmness  than  the  Earl  of  Shelburne.  During  the  three  last  years  of 
his  fd^inislration,  from  1779  to  1782,  he  was  many  times  left  in  a 
minority  on  questions  of  vital  importance.  Yet  he  did  not  resign; 
and  he  was  ultimately  swallowed  up  in  the  overwhdming  calamities 
of  the  American  war.  Addington  wa/ited  almost  every  constituent 
quality  of  a  ^eat,  an  accompUshed,  or  an  able  statesman.  He  was 
extinguished  in  May,  1804;  or  ratlier,  he  disappeared  in  an  instants 
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^thout  any  adequate  apparent  caasl^  except  Pitt's  impatience  to  re- 
occupy  his  former  situation.  It  may  indeed  justly  excite  wonder  that 
Addington  should  have  remained  above  three  years  first  minister  of 
this  country,  during  at  least  one-half  of  which  period  we  were  con* 
tending  for  our  existence  against  Napoleon.  In  no  endowment  of 
mind  did  he  excel.  His  eloquence  was  cold  and  spiritless,  while  of 
Continental  afiairs  he  was  supremely  ignorant  '  Even  in  finance  he 
exhibited  no  resources.  The  last  and  greatest  defect  in  Lord  Lans- 
down's  intellectual  composition  was  his  reputed  insincerity :  a  vice 
which,  more  than  any  other,  brought  Charles  the  First  to  the  block. 

The  sentiments  expressed  by  the  marquis  on  that  evening  would 
have  done  honour  to  any  minister  of  any  age.  '^  I  wish,  my  lords^** 
said  he»  ''that  the  members  of  administration  had  come  down  at 
once  with  spch  a  commission  as  the  third  resolution  points  out;  and 
that,  instead  of  now  discussing  the  propriety  of  putting  to  it  the  great 
seal,  it  had  been  acted  upon  in  the  first  instance.    What  impediment 

K I  vents  the  officers  of  the  crown  from  issuing  such  a  commission? 
ey  ought  not  to  be  deterred  by  hard  words,  denominating  the  act 
a  JictionJ*-^^  The  principles  laid  down  at  the  revolution  make  the 
crown  to  be,  not  descendible  property f  like  a  pigstye  or  a  laystall,  but 
a  descendible  trusty  for  millions  and  ages  yet  unborn.  I  contend, 
therefore,  that  ike  hereditary  succession  cannot  be  considered  as  a  right 
A  is  a  mere  political  expedient^  capable'*of  being  altered  by  the  two 
houses.  In  cases  of  exigence,  they  have  always  been  termed  the  fe- 
gislature^  in  order  to  prevent  the  fleatest  of  all  possible  evils,  a  dis- 
puled  successum.  This  reasoning  obviously  applies  with  augmented 
force  to  the  case  of  a  regent*'  Could  Lord  Somers,  or  Algernon 
Sydney  himself,  devoted  as  he  was  to  a  republic,  have  more  admira- 
bly defined  our  constitution  7 

There  were  other  passages  in  Lord  Lansdown's  speech  of  great 
beauty  and  sublimity.  '*  The  people,  my  lords,"  said  the  marquis, 
**  have  rights.  Kings  and  princes  have  none.  The  people  want  neither 
charters  nor  precedents  to  prove  their  rights;  for  they  are  born  with 
every  man  in  every  country,  and  exist  in  all  countries  alike,  though 
in  some  they  may  have  been  lost — ^I  wish,  therefore,  that  the  question 
of  r^kt  to  exercise  the  royal  authority,  which  has  been  claimed  and 
asserted,  may  be  decided;  in  order  that  those  who  sufifef  oppression 
under  governments  the  most  despotic  may  be  taught  their  rights  as 
men.  They  will  then  learn  that  tnough  their  rights  are  not,  like  ours, 
secured  by  precedents  and  charters,  yet,  as  soon  as  they  assert  their 
rights,  they  must  be  acknowledged."  Neither  Hampden  nor  Locke 
could  have  reclaimed  for  their  countrymen,  and  for  mankind,  the 
blessing  of  civil  liberty,  as  their  birthright,  in  language  of  greater 
energy,  than  do  these  expressions  of  Lord  Lansdown.  His  mention 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  encomiums  that  accompanied  it, 
were,  however,  regarded  as  susceptible  of  a  more  doubtful  interpre- 
tation. ^  Let  us  suppose,"  continued  the  marquis,  *^  that  the  present 
Jieir-apparent,  insteaa  of  residing  at  Windsor,  and  exhibiting  a  model 
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of  aflkction  towards  the  sovereiga;  instead  of  doinff  the  honotm  of 
the  country  to  foreiffners,  and  raising  the  national  character  for  po- 
lished manners;  hal  been  caballing  away  his  time  in  the  capital. 
Let  us  suppose  that  he  had  been  intriguing  with  the  ann^  and  the 
navy,  cultivating  his  interests  with  foreign  courts,  or  raising  momeif 
to  carry  an  his  ambitious  projects;  thus  attempting  to  enforce  his  claim, 
and  to  maintain  his  right,  by  undue  means.  Would  not  eveij  man  in 
the  kingdom  wish,  if  such  had  been  the  conduct  of  the  prince,  that 
the  two  houses  of  parliament  should  interpose,  to  exclude  him  from 
exercising  the  powers  of  regent,  and  appoint  another  to  fill  that 
officer 

The  chancellor  strongly  supported  Lord  Lansdown's  arguments, 
while  he  bestowed  eulogiums  on  the  prince,  which  were  thought  to 
be  more  sincere  than  those  of  the  marquis.  In  reply  to  Lord  Lough- 
borough's assertions  of  the  right  which  his  royal  highness  possesaed 
to  exercise  the  regency,  Thurlow  demanded,  *' What  means  the  term 
of  regent?  Where  is  it  defined?  In  what  law  book,  or  in  what  sta- 
tute? I  have  heard  of  protectors,  guardians,  and  lords  justices;  but 
I  know  not  where  to* look  for  the  office  and  functions  of  a  r^ent 
To  what  end  then  address  the  prince  to  take  on  him  a  power  the 
limits  of  which  are  not  ascertained  ?" — ^'^  No  man  entertains  a  higher 
respect  than  myself,"  continued  he,  ^  for  that  illustrious  person.  I 
wish  as  ardently  die  advancement  of  his  honour  and  interests,  as 
those  who  afiect  more  attachment  to  him.  But  I  never  will  argue 
that  he  possesses  any  inherent  rii0  to  the  regency;  or  that,  as  heir- 
apparent,  he  can  possess  such  a  right  There  might  even  arise 
Princes  of  Wales  wnose  conduct  would  justify  the  two  houses  in  set- 
ting them  aside  from  the  regency.  It  becomes,  therefore,  expedient 
that  we  should  not  abandon  the  power  inherent  in  us;  nor,  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  v^  are  placed,  fail  to  declare  it  to  be  our 
righV 

If  the  Prince  of  Wales  did  not  escape  some  reflections  on  the  claim 
set  up  to  the  regency,  Fox  was  treated  with  still  more  severity.  The 
Earl  of  Abingdon,  a  nobleman  of  eccentric  character,  unguarded, 
and  who,  like  myself,  was  once  committed  to  the  King's  Bench  prison 
for  an  act  of  imprudence,  pointed  out  the  inconsistency  of  Fox's 
conduct  in  alternately  maintaining  contradictory  opinions.  **  These, 
my  lords,"  exclaimed  he,  alluding  to  the  asserted  right  of  the  prince 
to  assume  the  government,  ^  are  the  doctrines  of  the  same  man  who^ 
only  a  few  years  ago,  meditated  to  pluck  the  crown  from  the  king's 
head.  He  calls  himself  a  whig;  and  while  he  is  in  the  act  of  erect- 
ing a  monumental  column  to  commemorate  the  glorious  retwAclum,  he 
is  tearing  up  the  very  ground  on  which  reposes  that  revolution."— 
^  I  assert  that  the  right  to  model  anew^  or,  if  necessary,  to  alter  the 
succession,  vests  solely  and  exclusively  in  parliament  This,  my 
lords,  is  revolution  doctrine;  this  is  my  doctrine,  though  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  Whiff  Club,  nor  have  I  sabscribed  to  the  intended 
politico-patriotic  cbeUSt  which  is  to  be  raised  in  Runnym^ad." 
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At  a  very  late  hour,  ^hen  the  division  took  place,  only  nrfsM&r 
peers  supported  Lord  Rawdoo's  motion^  while  ninety^nine  negatived 
the  proposition.  The  Dukes  of  York  and  Cumberland  voted  in  the 
minority;  as  the  Duke  of  Gloster  would  have  likewise  done,  if  he  had 
not  been  prevented  from  attending  by  severe  indisposition.  All  the 
lords  of  the  bedchamber,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  adhered  to  government  Thirteen  bishops,  including 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  were  likewise  found  on  that  side; 
three  members  of  the  episcopal  bench  voting  with  opposition.  The 
Scottish  peers  ranged  tnemselves,  six  with  administration,  seven  on 
die  other  si^  Among  the  latter  nobfemen,  the  Marquis  of  Lothian 
attracted  severe  animadversion  by  joining  the  prince's  party.  He 
commanded  the  first  regiment  of  Life  Guards,  was  constantly  near 
the  kind's  person,  and  peculiarly  acceptable  to  him;  though,  like  Co- 
looel  Fitzpatrick,  he  was  more  fitted  tor  that  court  of  which  Dryden 
«y»» 

«<  Whitehall  the  mked  Yenos  first  reTsaled; 
There  standing,  as  at  Cypras,  In  her  shrine, 
The  strumpet  was  adored  with  rights  difine,** 

than  for  the  correct  drawing*room  of  George  the  Third. 

The  Duke  of  Queensberry's  desertion  produced,  if  possible,  a 
stronger  sensation  than  even  Lord  Lothian's;  the  dul^  having  been 
a  lord  of  the  bedchamber  ever  since  the  king's  accession,  during; 
eight«nd-twentv  years.  Two  motives  led  him  to  vote  with  opposi- 
tion on  that  nignt:  his  great  personal  intimacy  with  and  devotion  to 
the  heir-apparent,  joined  to  his  conviction  that  the  sovereign  had  ir- 
recoverably lost  ms  mind.  The  prince  and  his  brodier  Frederic 
passed  much  of  their  time  vrith  the  duke,  at  his  residence  in  Picca- 
difly,  principaliv  at  table;  where  plentiful  draughts  of  champagne 
went  round  to  the  success  of  the  approaching  recency.  Dr.  Warren 
ccaafirmed  the  duke's  wavering  faith  in  the  hopeKss  condition  of  the 
kin^.  Not  many  weeks  subsequent  to  his  majesty's  seizure,  before 
the  dose  of  November,  the  duke,  desirous  of  forming  his  opinion,  if 
poesiUe,  on  solid  grounds,  drove  to  Windsor.  His  inouiries  were 
solely  directed  to  ascertain  the  probability  of  the  king's  recovery. 
The  person  to  whom  he  particularly  applied,  an  intimate  friend  of 
mine,  gave  him  such  strong  reasons  for  believing  it  neither  improba* 
ble  nor  remote,  that  he  would  have  acquiesced  in  them.  But  War- 
ren entering  the  apartment,  and  being  informed  of  thq  object  of  the 
duke^a  visit,  led  him  to  a  window,  where  they  held  a  long  conversa- 
tion in  a  subdued  tone  of  voice.  The  result  was,  that  the  duke,  folly 
persuaded  Of  the  desperate  nature  of  the  malady,  determined  to  join 
and  to  vote  with  the  Prince. 

27th — Slst  December. — ^The  year  now  drew  to  its  termination* 
Pitt,  sustained  by  large  majorities  on  two  divisions  in  the  house  of 
commons,  and  on  one  division  in  the  house  of  peers,  already  prepared 
to  lay  before  the  Prince  of  Wales  the  conditions  on  which  tne  lung's 
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confidential  servants  intended  to  propose  to  parliament,  that  he  should 
be  invited  and  empovirered  to  exercise  the  royal  authority  daring  his 
majesty's  illness.  No  apparent  amelioration  had  as  yet  takeu  pace 
in  the  disorder  with  which  he  was  afflicted ;  but  Willis's  long  experi- 
ence and  attentive  observation  enabled  him  confidently  to  hola  out 
expectations  to  the  queen  and  to  the  ministers,  that  a  complete  res- 
toration of  his  mind  would  ensue  at  no  remote  period.  Warren  as 
positively  maintained  the  contrary  opinion.  The  former  physician 
obtained  most  credence  at  St  James's  and  at  Kew;  the  latter,  at 
Carlton  and  at  Devonshire  Houses.  If  the  first  was  believed  by  the 
club  at  White%  the  second  was  trusted  at  BraAes's.  The  house  of 
commons  attempted  to  meet  on  the  20th  of  the  month,  and  Cornwall, 
the  Speaker,  though  much  indisposed,  attended ;  but  the  number  of 
members  necessary  for  placing  him  in  the  chair  not  having  arrived 
at  four,  no  business  could  be  transacted.  On  the  subsequent  day,  ill- 
ness incapacitated  the  Speaker  from  appearing,  and  he  never  again 
entered  within  those  walls.  His  death  took  place  early  in  1789;  an 
event  which  added  to  the  embarrassments  of  parliament  and  of  the 
nation.  The  season  was  rendered  more  melancholy  by  the  severity 
of  the  weather,  which  during  successive  weeks  buried  the  capital  in 
snow.  Under  these  gloomy  physical  and  political  circumstances  ter- 
minated the  year  1788. 

1780. — 1st  January. — The  first  event  which  arrested  attention  at 
the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  was  the  death  of  Lord  Grantley. 
He  had  occupied  a  conspicuous  f!Iace  under  the  reign  of  George  the 
Third,  and  was  considerably  advanced  beyond  seventy  at  the  time  of 
his  decease.  After  passing  successively  through  the  posts  of  solicitor 
and  of  attorney-general,  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  was  placed  in  the 
Speaker's  chair  of  the  house  of  commons,  by  Lord  North,  early  in 
1770,  on  the  demise  of  Sir  John  Cust;  whose  portrait,  as  drawn  by 
Wilkes,  conveys  the  meanest  idea  of  his  ability  to  fill  the  office.  By 
the  same  minister,  Norton  was  displaced  in  1780;  and  I  formed  one 
of  the  majority  on  the  occasion.  Yet,  though  thus  deprived,  after 
ten  years'  service,  of  an  employment  which  usually  or  invariably 
conoucts  among  us  to  the  peerage,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  enter 
the  upper  house  within  eighteen  months  subsequent  to  tus  ezciuson 
firom  tne  chair: — a  circumstance  for  which  he  was  however  more 
indebted  to  Lord  Shelburne,  than  to  the  Manttis  of  Rockingham.  The 
last-mentioned  nobleman,  who  only  survivjM  about  twelve  weeks  Sir 
Fletcher's  elevation,  would  never  have  compelled  the  king  to  confer 
on  him  that  dignity,  if  his  majesty,  at  the  Earl  of  Shelburne's  solicita- 
tion, had  not  created  Dunning  a  peer.  Lord  Grantley  was  a  bold, 
able  and  eloquent,  hut  not  a  popular  pleader.  Juniia  treats  him  with 
great  severity.  "  This,"  says  he,  "is  the  very  lawyer  described  by 
Ben  Johnson,"  who 

**  Gives  forked  eooncil ;  takes  piovokinif  gold 

On  either  hand,  and  pats  it  np. 

So  wise,  so  grate,  ofso  perplex'd  a  tongue, 
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And  lood  wiliia]«  that  woald  not  wag,  nor  scarce 
Lie  atilly  without  a  fee/' 

Acting  constantly  with  opposition,  he  would  have  formed  one  of  the 
minority  in  the  house  of  peers  on  the  division  of  the  26th  of  Decem- 
ber, if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  illness.  Cornwall,  his  successor 
in  the  Speaker's  chair,  followed  him  on  the  ensuing  day,  only  sur- 
viving him  about  twenty-four  hours;  thus  presenting  to  the  metropolis 
the  singular  spectacle  of  two  successive  Speakers  of  the  house  of 
commons  dying  on  two  successive  days,  tinder  George  the  First, 
in  1720,  London  had  witnessed  two  secretaries  of  state,  Lord  Stan- 
hope and  Mr.  Craj^gs,  lying  dead  at  the  same  time.  As  Lord  Grantley 
held  the  office  of  chief  justice  in  eyre  south  of  Trent,  so  CornwaU 
was  possessed  of  the  same  office  ncrih  of  Trent  Both  these  lucra- 
tive sinecures  were  bestowed  by  Pitt,  some  months  afterwards;  the 
former  on  his  brother's  father-in-law,  Lord  Sydney ;  while  with  the 
other  be  gratified  his  friend  John  Charles  Villiers. 

2d — bm  Jcoiuary. — ^Never  was  any  man  in  public  situation  less 
regretted,  or  sooner  forgotten,  than  Cornwall!  His  death  being 
notified  on  the  same  day,  by  Hatsell,  the  first  clerk,  to  a  large  assemr 
blage  of  members  who  crowded  down  to  the  house  as  soon  as  the 
intelH^ence  of  the  Speaker's  decease  was  announced;  Rose,  acting 
as  minister  in  Pitt's  absence,  moved  and  carried  an  immediate 
adjournment  On  the  ensuing  Monday,  bein^  the  fifth  of  the  month, 
the  Earl  of  Euston,  Pitt's  colleague  for  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
proposed  Mr.  William  Wyndham  Grenville  to  supply  the  vacant 
chair.  Pulteney  seconded  the  motion;  observing,  after  the  customary 
encomiums  on  Mr.  Grenville,  that  **  he  possess^  an  hereditary  claim 
to  the  favour  of  the  house,  as  the  guaraian  of  their  privileges;  which 
he  had  contributed  to  fortify  by  his  judicious  alteration  of  nis  father's 
bill;'*  the  GrenxnUe  Act  for  trying  contested  elections.  On  the  other 
side.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  was  started  against  the  ministerial  candidate. 
Neither  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  nor  Fox,  took  any  part  in 
the  debate,  wjiich  was  short,  and  conducted  on  both  sides  with  great 
moderation ;  but  I  believe  not  a  word  of  regret,  or  even  of  approba- 
tion, was  expressed  for  the  character  and  services  of  the  deceased 
Speaker,  from  any  part  of  the  house.  In  truth,  he  little  deserved 
such  recognitions  of  his  official  merit  The  division  formed  a  test  of 
the  respective  strength  of  the  two  parties.  Grenville  carried  it  by  a 
majority  of  seventy-one,  only  359  members  voting,  so  that  near  two 
hundrea  were  absent  The  new  speaker  was  probably  the  youngest 
man  who  had  attained,  since  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  to  so 
honourable  an  eminence,  having  scarcely  accomplished  his  twenty- 
ninth  year.  This  proof  of  ministerial  influence  being  exhibited,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  announced  that  on  the  following  day  he 
should  open  to  the  house  the  restrictions  which  he  intended  to  propose 
as  necessary  to  be  annexed  to  the  office  of  recent 

I  have  already  stated,  that  Pitt  having  esti^Iished,  by  the  votes  of 
both  hoQKes,  the  principle  of  the  r^At  inherent  in  th0m  to  confer  the 
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regency,  in  contradiction  to  Fox*sand  Lord  Loughborough^s  assertion 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  right  to  assume  the  regency,  was  now  about 
to  address  his  royal  highness  on  the  subject  He  fulfilled  that  ihtenr 
lion  a  very  short  time  before  the  close  of  the  year  1788.  His  letter 
was  brief,  if  we  consider  the  important  nature  of  its  contents ;  but 
free  from  all  ambiguity,  and  respectful,  without  any  mixture  of  unbe- 
coming submission.  It  enumerated  the  leading  restraints  proposed 
to  be  laid  on  the  future  regent: — ^restraints  unquestionaUy  severe,  if 
they  had  been  calculated  for  duration ;  but  Pitt  expressly  added,  that 
^they  were  formed  on  the  supposition  that  his  majesty's  illnesi 
would  be  only  temporary.*'  The  prince,  if  he  had  chosen  to  adopt 
for  his  guidance  the  same  assumption ;  and  if  acting  in  conformity  to 
it,  he  would  only  have  allowed  the  existing  ffovemment  to  remain 
untouched  till  it  could  be  ascertained  whether  Warren  or  WiOis  was 
bMt  founded  in  his  conjectures ;  might  have  avoided  all  c<^sion 
with  the  administration.  Three  or  four  months  would  have  sufficed 
to  make  the  experiment  A  patriot  hbir-apparent  would  have  so 
acted.  Patriot  advisers  would  nave  so  counselled  him.  Or,  if  those 
words  have  no  prototypes, — if  patriot  kings  and  ministers  never 
existed  except  in  the  writings  of  Lord  BolingtM*oke ;  yet,  wise,  deco* 
rous,  judicious  counsellors  would  not  have  Consented  to  take  office 
till  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  had  enabled  them  to  form  some  soiki 
opinion  respecting  the  continuance,  or  the  cessation,  of  the  king's 
malady.  The  gratitude  and  the  approbation  of  the  country  would 
have  repaid  them  for  their  delay  in  taking  possession  of  power.  Nay 
more,  as  soon  as  parliament  and  the  nation  had  been  convinced  that 
no  reasonable  prospect  presented  itself  of  the  full  restoration  of  the 
royal  faculties,  they  would  have  forced  ministers  to  confer  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  sovereign  on  his  representative,  without  limttations. 
It  was  the  belief,  or  at  least  it  was  the  hope  and  wish  generally 
cherished,  of  the  king's  speedy  recovery,  that  justified  the  cnanccdlor 
of  the  exchequer  in  laymg  down  restrictions,  and  enabled  him  to 
carrv  them  in  parliament 

The  }Mrince's  answer  to  Pitt's  letter  was  long,  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  minister.  Concealed  resentment,  or  rather,  half<supprened 
indignation,  pervaded  every  line.  Its  composition  was  attriouted  to 
Fox,  approved  by  Lord  Loughborough,  ana  if  considered  merely  as 
a  production  of  the  pen,  mignt  merit  praise.  But,  instead  of  accept- 
ing cheerfully  the  limited  powers  ofiered  by  ministers,  and  acqaieacing 
in  their  supposition  that  a  few  weeks  or  months  would  replace  his 
father  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  the  prince  saw  only  <*the 
weakness,  disorder  and  insecurity,  that  would  pervade  every  branch 
of  the  administration."  He  beheld  the  sovereign  consigned  to  a  per- 
petual straiitoaistcoat^  while  Pitt  confidently  anticipated  his  resumption 
of  the  sceptre.  He  complained  that  ^'  a  plan  should  be  offered  to  his 
consideration,  by  which  government  must  be  rendered  difficult,  if  not 
impracticable  in  his  hands."  He  stigmatised  it  as  ^  a  project  for 
dividipg  the  royal  family  from  each  other."    He  denomiMlBd  it  ^« 
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scheme  for  dlsconnectitig  the  authority  to  command  service,  from 
the  power  of  animating  it  by  reward ;  and  for  allotting  to  him  all  the 
invidious  duties  of  government,  without  the  means  of  softening  them 
to  the  public  by  any  one  act  of  grace,  favour,  or  benignity.'' 

Yet,  after  thus  strongly  censuring,  and  almost  criminating  the 
fabricators  oCsuch  a  proposition,  he  finally  consented  to  accept  "  the 
painful  trust  imposed  on  him,"  from  considerations  of  a  public 
nature.  His  letter  was  dated  from  Carkon  House,  on  the  second  of 
January.  It  may  perhaps  excite  surprise  that  Fox  should  not  him* 
self  have  advised  the  prince  to  retain  Pitt  and  the  other  ministers  in 
office  for  two  or  three  months,  rather  than  seize  on  a  government 
thus  curtailed,  the  tenure  of  which  was  so  precarious.  But  ambitiooi 
sharpened  and  impelled  by  poverty,  could  not  listen  to  reason.  Fox 
was  already  forty :  Burke  verged  towards  sixtv.  Neither  the  one, 
nor  the  other,  possessed  the  means  of  comfortable  independent  sub* 
sistence.  If  once  installed  in  office,  they  trusted  to  events,  and  to 
their  own  ability^  for  prolonging  the  duration  of  their  power.  Nor 
is  it  possible  to  assert  that,  putting  public  opinion  out  of  the  question^ 
they  reasoned  on  fallacious  grounds.  If  the  prince  had  been  declared 
regent,  and  proceeded  to  exercise  his  authority,  who  can  pretend  to 
say  what  events  might  have  taken  place  1  It  opens  a  wide  field  of 
speculation,  on  which  I  do  not  think  proper  to  enter»  for  many 
reasons. 

6th  January. — ^Meanwhile,  the  state  of  the  king  became  a  solifeot 
of  the  most  anxious  contemplation.  He  had  already  remained  during 
a  period  of  nearly  ten  weeks  wholly  deprived  of  reascm,  subjected  at 
times  to  the  most  coercive  treatment  which  it  is  necessary  to  use 
towards  individuals  in  his  calamitous  situation.  Many  persons,  even 
among  those  who  most  ardently  desired  his  recovery,  yet  began  to 
consider  it  as  very  doubtful  Every  additional  day  seemed  to  diminish 
its  ^probability ;  and  the  operation  of  that  fact  on  the  members  of 
both  houses  who  had  hitherto  supported  administration,  might  be 
most  injuriously  felt,  unless  some  favourable  symptoms  speedily 
manifested  themselves.  Willis,  who  di8[)layed  sreat  professional 
skill  in  his  treatment  of  the  royal  patient,  invariably  and  confidently 
predicted  the  complete  restoration  of  his  intellect  But  these  assurances 
made  little  impression  on  the  public  mind.  In  every  demand  compati* 
ble  with  proprietv,  Willis  inaul^ed  him.  During  one  of  his  tranquil 
intervals,  about  this  time,  the  kmg  desired  that  a  volume  of  Shak* 
speare's  plays  miffht  be  brought  to  him.  Willis  ordered  it  to  be  put 
into  his  hands,  without  previously  adverting  to  the  contents.  It  con* 
tained,  among  other  tragedies,  <*  King  Lear.*'  His  insanity  too,  like 
that  of  Leatf  exhibited  all  the  characteristics  of  royal  lunacy.  He 
still  felt  and  expressed  himself  as  a  sovereign^  retaining  a  perfect 
consciousness  of  who  he  was,  even  amidst  his  privation  <»  all  intelli- 
genoe.  On  or  about  the  last  day  of  December,  1788,  some  circum- 
stances occurred  in  his  malady,  which,  though .  unobserved  by  the 
other  ni^dical  iittendants,  or  not  considered  as  forming  grounds  of 
•  60 
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hope,  yet  emboldened  Willis  to  communicate  them  to  the  chancellory 
Vfith  the  gratifying  assurance  that  he  regarded  them  in  a  most 
favourable  point  ot  view.  He  added  at  the  same  time^  that  he  did 
not  expect  the  recovery  to  be  near  at  hand.  The  information  thus 
^ven,  Lord  Thurlow  mentioned  on  the  following  day,  when  address- 
ing the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  the  house  of  peers,  witbout  however 
expressly  naming  Dr.  Willis  as  his  authority.  Nevertheless,  such  an 
allusion,  coming  from  so  high  a  quarter,  did  not  fail  to  produce  a 
corresponding  sensation  throughout  the  metropolis,  and  operated  as 
a  support  to  ministers. 

In  order  to  counteract  that  impression,  the  leaders  of  oppositioo 
determined,  if  possible,  to  set  on  foot  a  new  examination  of  the  phv- 
sicians;  hoping  that  the  result  would  tend  to  invalidate,  if  not  wholly 
to  overturn,  Willis's  prognostics.  But,  as  a  motion  for  the  purpose 
would  come  with  more  effect  from  a  country  gentleman  of  independ- 
ent character  and  fortune  than  from  Fox  or  Sheridan,  Mr.  Loveden 
undertook  to  bring  it  before  the  house.  I  knew  him  weU,  and  I  believe 
he  is  still  alive  at  the  present  time  in  March  1820,  though  far  advanced 
in  life«  He  represented  the  borough  of  Abingdon  in  the  county  of 
Berks,  near  which  place  he  possessed  a  fine  landed  property.  His 
figure,  manners,  and  address,  all  bespoke  a  substantial  yeoman,  rather 
than  a  person  of  education  and  condition :  but  he  did  not  want  plain 
common  sense,  nor  language  in  which  to  clothe  his  ideas.  He,  such 
as  I  have  described  him,  starting  up  unexpectedly,  as  the  chancdlor 
of  the  exchequer  was  preparing  to  open,  in  a  most  crowded  house, 
the  nature  of  the  restrictions  intended  to  be  annexed  to  the  regency, 
drew  attention  from  the  singularity  of  his  interposition  at  such  a  mo- 
ment: for  I  believe  he  had  never,  or  scarcely  ever,  before  risen  to 
speak  in  that  assembly.    Commencing  by  a  declaration  that  he  was 

**  Nullias  addiotos  jurare  ia  verba  magistii,*' 
though  he  had  voted  with  the  minority  on  one,  and,  I  believe,  on  both 
the  divisions  of  the  16th  and  of  the  22d  of  December;  he  proceeded 
to  observe,  that  before  the  terms  on  which  the  regency  should  be  con- 
ferred became  matter  of  discussion,  it  imported  to  know  accurately 
the  present  state  of  his  majesty^s  health.  A  month  having  elapsed  since 
the  last  report  of  the  physicians,  the  house  ought  to  be  informed  whe- 
ther subsequently  the  probability  of  a  recovery  had  increased  or 
diminished,  as  rumours  of  a  contradictory  nature  were  circulated. 
Limitations  of  the  regent's  power  migfttf  he  added,  be  proper  to  a 
certain  extent,  if  the  suspension  of  the  royal  authority  should  prove 
merely  temporary;  but  such  a  proposition  would  be  very  differently 
received,  if  little  expectation  existed  of  his  majesty's  restoration  to 
reason.  Finally,  he  moved  to  re-examine  the  physicians,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  '*  the  present  symptoms  aflbrded 
ground  to  hope  for  the  king's  speedy  recovery." 

Pitt,  thus  taken  by  surprise,  exhibited,  as  he  always  did  when  pressed 
on  any  occasion  of  magnitude  or  difficulty,  that  calm,  collected^ 
prompt,  sound  judgment,  which  distinguished  him  from  Fox  throti^gli- 
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oat  his  political  life.  He  opposed  Loveden's  matum  as  unnecessaiy; 
ail  the  physicians  concurring  in  the  probability  of  the  king's  recovery; 
and  expressed  his  great  anxiety  to  restore  the  government,  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible  to  a  state  of  energy  and  elect  Fox,  while  he 
concurred  witn  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the  concluding 
sentiment,  nyertheless  urged  the  propriety  of  re-examining  the  phy- 
sicians, because  four  weeks  had  elapsed  without  any  alteration  what- 
ever in  bis  majesty's  health.  The  declaration  made  by  Lord  Thur- 
lowin  the  other  house,  he  censured  in  strong  terms,  as  unsubstantiated 
by  evidence  or  facts;  and  therefore  as  only  calculated,  by  holding 
out  fallacious  hopes,  to  gain  votes.  Burke  did  not  liii)it  himself  to 
these  remarks,  but  gave  the  reins  to  his  irritable  temper.  Havin 
congratulated  the  house  on  the  minister's  declaration  that  he  wished 
to  restore  energy  and  efiect  to  the  government,  Burke  observed  that 
^  those  expressions  ought  to  be  realized;  not  to  set  up  a  maimed, 
crippled,  and  impotent  mockery  of  government"  Then  diverging  to 
the  state  of  the  sovereign's  malady,  he  proceeded  to  read  from  the 
examination  of  one  of  the  physicians,  who  had  been  examined  before 
the  committee  of  the  house  of  peers,  some  answers  which  were  unfa- 
vourable to  the  expectation  of  his  majesty's  recovery.  Perceiving  that 
the. citations  thus  made  excited  marks  of  disapprobation  from  the 
ministerial  benches,  he  burst  into  one  of  those  transports  of  classic 
rage  in  which  he  frequently  indulged.  ^'  It  is,"  exclaimed  he,  **  the 
duty  of  those  who  sit  opposite,  to  pay  due  attention  to  the  opinions 
delivered  respecting  the  king's  state,  before  they  cut  and  carve  the 
.f[0¥emment  as  they  wouM  a  carrion  carcass  for  hounds,  instead  of 
immolating  it  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods!" 

George  Vansittart,  member  for  the  county  of  Berks,  (whose  seat  of 
Bisham  Abbey  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  Windsor;  who  had  always  re- 
ceived distinguishing  marks  of  royal  x^rd,  and  whose  sister  had 
pQi:formed  no  ordinary  part  in  the  household  of  the  late  Princess  Dow- 
ager of  Wales;) — this  gentleman  asking  across  the  floor  to  be  informed 
of  the  physician's  name  whose  opinion  Burke  had  read,  he  answered 
that  it  was  the  examination  of  Dr.  Warren.  A  loud  cry  arising  among 
the  friends  of  administration  at  the  mention  of  a  person  regarded  as 
so  partial  to  the  heir-apparent,  Burke  renewed  a  second  time  his 
exclamations.  ^^Were  tneir  projects  so  soon  ripe,"  he  demanded, 
**  that  they  ventured  already  to  disclose  their  sentiments ;  meaning  to 
construct  a  miserable  machine  of  mutilated  government  on  a  founda- 
tion of  falsehood,  of  fraud,  and  of  calumny?  Were  they  about  to  rob 
the  first  physician  in  England  of  his  character?"  Lord  North,  who 
was  present,  and  seated  near  Burke,  mindful  of  his  former  obligations 
to  Warren,  rose  likewise,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  his  moral  qualities 
and  integrity,  no  less  than  to  his  medical  skill ;  which  he  did  in  terms 
of  high  encomium.  On  the  other  hand,  Pitt  proved  from  Warren's 
own  admission  while  on  his  examination,  that  however  recognized 
might  be  his  professional  ability,  yet,  in  the  particular  disorder  under 
which  bis  majesty  suffered,  his  skill  was  comparatively  little^  as  he 
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owned  that  he  alwa]r8  thoaght  it  necessary  to  call  in  others,  to  supply 
his  own  want  of  experience  in  that  line  of  practice.  Adverting  next 
to  Burke's  violence,  Pitt  expressed  his  concern  at  the  injury  which 
such  warmth  must  produce  to  Burke  himself,  **asU  seemed  to  arise 
from  hie  entertaining  wishes  unlike  those  felt  by  the  rest  of  the  house/* 
Finally,  he  admitted  that  after  the  assertions  which  h^  been  made, 
and  the  inferences  which  had  been  drawn,  in  the  progress  of  the 
evening's  debate,  he  found  himself  reduced  to  agree  to  a  further 
inquiry.  He  hoped,  however,  that  it  might  be  terminated  in  a  day  or 
two,  and  he  should  therefore  make  no  opporition  to  the  appointment 
^  a  select  committee  for  the  purpose. 

«  Burke  now  starting  up  a  third  time,  attacked  Pitt  in  the  most  per- 
sonal manner.  *'  I  am  necessitated,"  cried  he,  *'  to  repel  a  malignant 
and  unmerited  imputation.  When  I  fly  from  inquiiT',  then  let  the 
minister  aim  at  me  his  envenomed  shafts.'^ — ^  If  a  difference  of 
opinion  exists  among  his  majesty's  medical  attendants,  why  is  not  Dr. 
Munro  called  to  give  his  advices  The  keeper  of  one  madhouse  oufrht 
to  be  set  against  the  keeper  of  another,  and  by  their  collision  we  sraH 
arrive  at  the  truth.  Let  the  keeper  of  a  madhouse  with  only  thirty 
patients  be  opposed  to  one  who  nas  three  hundred  under  his  care! 
Thus  will  the  house  attain  complete  intelligence."  Fox  expressed 
himself  with  equal  animation,  but  with  more  self-command.  While 
.^e  let  loose  his  indignation  at  the  motive  attributed  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  to  Burke,  Fox  did  not  the  less  clothe  his  emotions 
in  measured  language.  Relative  to  the  kin^,  he  declared  that  be  had 
not  the  least  doubt  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  case.  Such  was  then 
indeed,  I  believe,  the  general  opinion.  The  debate  bmng  terminated, 
Pitt  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  *'  to  examine  anew 
the  physicians."  But  Sheridan,  not  satisfied  with  those  words,  slU 
tempting  to  substitute  others  of  ^  more  comprehensive  import,  giving 
powers  to  the  committee  *'  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  as  weUL  as 
to  inquire  into  the  probability  of  the  king's  speedy  recovery,"  a  divi- 
sion took  place.  Administration,  on  this  trial  of  strength,  fully  sus- 
tained, and  even  exceeded,  its  former  numbers;  carrying  the  questioB 
by  a  majority  of  eighty,  in  a  very  full  house,  where  four  hundred  and 
rixty-two  members  voted. 

Jih-^lSth  JantMiry.«*In  consequence  of  Pitt's  compliance  with  the 
object  of  Loveden's  mationf  the  deliberations  and  proceedings  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  became  suspended  during  ten  days.  The  prince's 
adherents,  in  thus  supporting  a  new  inquiry  respecting  the  king's 
state,  hoped  to  prove  two  points; — first,  the  augmentinff  improbability 
of  his  complete  recovery;  and  next,  that  the  probability  of  such  an 
event  became  diminished  from  day  to  day,  by  the  duration  of  his 
malady.  If  a  general  impression  of  these  facts  could  once  be  esta- 
blished,  they  well  knew  that  Pitt's  maiority  would  be  sapped  at  its 
foundation.  That  majority,  it  appeared  from  the  results  of  three  suc- 
cessive divisions  in  the  bouse  of  commons  on  the  late  questions,  miffht 
iie  ealculated  at  from  sixty  to  seventy;  abaoe  the  fonner,  but  bAm 
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the  latter  nmnben  Consequently,  tkiriy-^five  members  passing  over 
from  the  ministerial  side  to  the  other  party,  would  sive  his  royal 
highness  the  command  of  the  assembly.  In  the  upper  nouse,  the  ad- 
mmistration  had  indeed  been  supported,  on  the  only  division  which 
had  as  yet  taken  place  there,  by  ninety-nine  peers,  while  their  oppo- 
nents could  qpily  reckon  sixty-six.  But  Pitt's  superiority  of  numbers, 
on  which  he  could  rely,  might  be  estimated  under  thirty.  Fifteen 
votes  therefore  withdrawn  from  government,  and  added  to  the  oppo- 
sition, mighl  turn  the  scale.  The  lords  of  the  bedchamber  alone, 
eleven  of  whom  had  supported  ministers  on  the  26th  of  December,  if 
joined  by  three  or  four  oishops,  would  suffice  to  overturn  all  Pit^ 
machinery.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Fox  and  Lord  MughborougR 
never  seemed  to  recollect  that  the  operation  of  time  might  save,  as 
well  as  destroy,  the  minister.  By  preferring  the  claim  of  the  heir 
apparent  to  assume  the  regency,  they  had  already  Ipst  almost  a 
month.  They  now  set  on  foot  a  new  examination  of  the  physicians^ 
instead  ef  propelling  the  election  of  a  regent  Pitt  was  thus  saved  by 
his  opponents. 

Let  us  suppose  that  they  had  adopted  opposite  principles,  had 
avoided  every  possible  subject  of  contest  or  aday,  simply  accepting 
the  regency  as  the  donation  of  the  two  houses ;  and  however  they 
miffht  condemn  or  lament  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  prince,  yet 
had  advised  him  cheerfully  to  submit  to  them,  making  ministers  r^ 
sponsible  for  any  inefficiency  of  the  new  government.  If  Fox  had  so 
acted,  he  would  have  speedily  placed  the  heir  apparent  in  the  regent^i 
chair,  invested  with  the  insignia  of  royal  power.  A  new  adrpinistra- 
tion  would  have  been  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  coalition  &fi789, 
with  some  variations;  Lord  Stormont  succeeding  Lord  North  as 
secretary  for  the  home  department,  and  the  great  seal  being  virtually 
entrusted  to  Wedderburn,  as  first  coff^missioner.  The  newly-installed 
regent  would  have  opened  the  session  with  the  accustomed  forms. 
Lord  Loughborough  occupying  the  woolsack.  In  the  other  house. 
Fox  and  Burke  would  have  addressed  an  audience  always  favourably 
disposed  towards  the  individuals  speaking  from  the  treasury  bench : 
while  Pitt  and  Dundas,  removed  to  another  quarter  of  the  assembly, 
must  have  experienced  the  chilling  influence  of  departed  power* 
Ireland  would  have  been  placed  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  the 
new  government  Such  must  have  been  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  royal  Epimenides  would  have  awoke  in  February.  Might 
not  the  very  consciousness  of  his  son's  being  actually  regent,  and  the 
information  that  his  first  act  of  authority  was  to  displace  the  minis- 
ters, have  tended  to  plunge  the  king's  mind  into  new  disorder?  Is  it 
quite  certain  that,  after  having  teen  declared  a  lunatic  by  both 
houses  ofparliament, — a  fact  which  must  have  been  communicated 
to  every  ifurcmean  sovereign,  by  the  British  envoys  at  their  respec- 
tive courts, — George  the  Third  would  have  resumed  the  functions  of 
government?  I  know  that  he  said  to  a  nobleman  who  enjoyed  much 
ef  hia  confideocer-J  mean,  the  late  liord  Walsinghiw, — ^who  related 
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it  to  me :  ^  If  a  regency  had  been  established,  I  wonM  not  have  come 
forward  to  overturn  it"  And  though  I  make  no  question  that  his 
repugnance  on  that  point  would  have  been  easily  surmounted; — (for 
he  loved  power,  ana  the  exercise  of  it; — he  was  no  voluptuary,  nor 
votary  of  letters,  who  would  have  been  content  with  a  splendid  re- 
tirefnent  at  Windsor,  while  his  son  governed ;) — ^yet,  if  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  once  occupied  his  vacant  seat,  it  might  not  have  been  easy 
to  restore  things  to  their  former  situation. 

While  the  select  committee,  to  the  number  of  twenty-ene, — ^where 
Pitt  presided  as  chairman,  and  of  which  Burke,  Sheridan,  and  other 

Opposition  l^ders,  were  members, — remained  in  constant  examina- 
on  of  the  ^ysicians ;  the  two  parties  exerted  their  utmost  efforts, 
the  one  to  retain,  and  the  other  to  augment,  their  respective  adhe- 
rents. Female  auxiliaries  were  called  mto  plav  on  botn  sides.  The 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  whose  blandishments  had  so  eminently  con- 
duced to  Fox's  success  as  representative  for  Westminster  in  1764, 
renewed  her  powerful  applications  in  favour  of  the  heir  apparent 
Pitt  and  Dundas  opposed  to  her  the  Duchess  of  Gordon.  Far  inferior 
to  her  rival  in  feminine  graces,  in  accomplishments  of  mind,  and  in 
elegance  of  manners,  the  last  mentioned  duchess  possessed  qualities 
DOt  less  useful, — pertinacity  which  no  obstacles  could  shake,  masco- 
tne  importunity,  emancipation  from  ordinary  forms — ^propelled  by 
the  hop0  of  place,  and  by  views  of  interest  Surrounded  by  five 
daughters,  three  of  whom  were  already  marriageable,  their  establiab- 
ment  in  life  occupied  all  her  thoughts.  Inhabiting  at  the  time  the 
splendid  mansion  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  in  PaJl 
Mall,  she  there  assembled  on  evenings  a  crowd  of  the  most  distio- 
guished  persons  of  both  sexes,  composed  mostly  of  those  attached  to 
administration.  I  was  one  of  the  number.  She  even  acted  as  a 
whipper-in  of  ministers.  Confidtbg  in  her  rank,  her  sex,  and  personal 
attractions,  she  ventured  to  send  for  members  of  parliament;  to  ques- 
tion, to  remonstrate,  and  to  use  every  means  for  confirming  their  ad- 
herence to  government  The  duke,  her  husband,  who  wanted  her 
energy  of  character,  did  not  on  that  account  derive  less  benefit  from 
her  exertions.  He  received  in  due  time  the  great  seal  of  Scotland  as 
his  remuneration;  while  Lord  William- Gordon,  his  brother,  vice- 
admiral  of  the  same  kingdom,  had  long  been  made  deputy  ranger  of 
St  James's  and  of  Hyde  Parks, — one  of  the  most  enviable  sinecures 
in  the  ffift  of  the  crown. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  York,  on  the  other  hand,  brought 
into  action  more  solid  and  substantial  means  of  seduction  than  female 
charms  or  solicitations.  About  this  time,  dinners  began  to  be  riven 
at  Carlton  House  on  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  of  every  week;  to 
which  entertainments,  thirty  or  more  members,  composed  of  both 
houses,  were  usually  invited,  and  at  which  their  royal  highnesses 
presided  in  person.  Wine,  attentions,  and  promises,  were  not  spared. 
Grovemments,  regiments,  oflSces,  preferments,  titles,  held  out  in  pros- 
pect, retained  the  waverings  and  allured  the  credulous  or  the  discoii- 
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tented.  Private  negotiations  were  likewise  set  on  foot  in  order  to 
gain  over  the  supporters  of  government  A  man  of  high  rank  made 
me  propositions  of  that  nature.  Bui  the  obiect  which  he  had  in  view 
extended  nuich  beyond  my  single  vote.  The  nobleman  to  whom  I 
allude,  the  late  Earl  of  Clermont,  well  knew  that  the  Duke  of  Dorset, 
then  our  ambassador  at  the  .court  of  France,  maintained  with  me  a 
most  unreserved  correspondence.  Through  me,  they  hoped  to  reach 
kim,  who  likewise  brought  in  two  members  for  the  boroueh  of  East 
Grinstead.  J  consented  to  lay  before  the  duke  his  royal  liighness's 
oflfers,  which  were  of  the  most  flattering  nature,  leaving  him  to  appre- 
ciate them  as  he  might  think  that  they  deserved.  In  his  reply  to  m^ 
he  expressed  a  gratdtil  sense  of  the  prince's  intentions ;  adaing,  hoiff 
ever,  at  the  same  time,  his  determination  lo  take  no  political  step 
whatever  without  his  uncle  the  Marquis  of  Stdfibrd's  participation 
and  approvaL  His  answer  terminated  the  negotiation,  or  rather, 
overture.  The  kingdom  at  large  unquestionably  cave  its  sanction  to 
aunisters.  So  did  the  citv  of  London :  but  in  Westminster,  Fox's 
party  predominated.  Such  was  the  aspect  of  public  aflairs  towards 
the  middle  of  the  month  of  January. 

13^  January. — ^At  length,  after  a  week  of  incessant  labour,  Pitt,  as 
chairman  of  thie  committee  for  re-examining  the  physicians,  appeare^ 
at  the  bar  of  the  house,  holding  in  his  hand  the  report  But  scarcel^ 
had  he  brought  it  up,  when  Burke  moved  for  its  recommitment,  ar* 
raigned  the  conduct  of  the  committee,  and  accused  them  of  unfaitb* 
fully  discharging  their  duty.  ^'Why,"  he  exclaimed, '^  had  not  the 
surgeons,  apothecaries,  and  others,  who  had  attended  on  his  majesty, 
been,  summoned  before  them  to  give  evidence  7  There  were,  more* 
over,  additional  grounds  of  complaint;  consisting  in  the  omission  or 
concealment  of  many  circumstances  necessary  for  forming  a  just 
estimate  of  the  king's  state,  and  the  probability  of  his  cure."  Against 
WiUis,  Burke  directed  the  most  acrimonious  remarks;  averring  that, 
in  his  own  opinion,  and  he  believed,  in  the  opinion  of  other  members 
of  the  committee,  ^^hi$  maJeH^s  Hfe  was  not  safe  in  suck  kands.^*  He 
added,  however:  "I  do  not  mean  to  impute  bad  intentions  to  any  in- 
dividuaL  It  is  of  the  rashness  of  those  to  whom  the  care  of  his  royal 
person  is  entrusted,  that  I  complain."  Pitt  treated  with  some  degree 
of  levitv,  not  to  say  of  ridicule,  these  charges.  ^  The  house,"  he  said, 
**  wouM  not  probably  think  the  inquiry  had  been  improperly  narrowed^ 
when  the  bulk  of  the  report  laid  on  the  table,  consisting  of  nearly  four 
hundred  folio  pages,  was  duly  considered.  Every  one  of  the  physi- 
cians had  undergone  the  mpst  rigorous,  as  well  as  repeated  examina^ 
tions."  Relative  to  the  accusation  of  the  king's  life  not  beiujg  safe  in 
such  hands,  **  it  arises,"  continued  Pitt,  ^  from  the  fact  having  been 
disclosed  and  avowed,  that  Dr.  Willis  had  trusted  a  razor  in  ms  ma* 
jestv's  hand ;"  an  experiment  which  Willis  justified  by  reasons  founded 
on  his  long  experience,  and  knowledge  of  the  disorder.  Windham 
attempted  to  sustain  Burke ;  but  they  did  not  venture  to  divide  on  the 
motiam  for  recommitting  the  report.    It  was  therefore  ordered  to  be 
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printed,  the  16th  of  the  month  being  fixed  for  taking  into  oonsldera^ 
tion  the  state  of  the  nation. 

I6tk  January. — Never  perhaps  was  greater  and  more  general  ex- 
pectation excited  than  when  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  rose  for 
the  purpose  of  disclosing  the  conditions  on  which  he  proposed  to  ofier 
the  regency  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  I  And  never  did  that  eloquent 
minister  acquit  himself  with  more  consummate  ability  than  on  the 
eveniniflr  in  question.  Blending  the  details  of  every  feature  of  his 
plan  with  admirable  brevity,  Pitt  began  by  observing,  that  though  the 
report  recently  laid  on  the  table  disclosed  a  vast  mass  of  information 
op  the  subject  of  his  majesty's  disorder,  yet,  in  his  opinion^  it  afforded 
flitle  new  matter  for  deliberation;  and  no  grounds  whatever  for  im- 
peaching the  propriety  and  prudence  of  those  measures  which,  ten 
days  earlier,  he  had  been  prepared  to  submit  for  their  considers ti<Hi. 
He  followed  up  this  remark  by  another,  applied  personally  to  Fox, 
who  had  argued  that  the  probability  of  the  king's  cure  was  diminish- 
ed, because  a  month  had  elapsed  smce  the  first  inquiry,  without  any 
perceptible  amelioration  of  his  health :  whereas,  all  the  physicians, 
however  divided  they  might  be  on  other  points,  coincided  in  asserting 
that  the  ultimate  cure  rested  precisely  on  the  same  foundation  as  it 

«id  done  in  December.  Then  discussing  the  depositions  of  the  dif- 
rent  medical  attendants,  comparing  and  contrasting  them,  he  en- 
deavoured to  impress  a  conviction  that,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  two, 
-^namely,  Willis  and  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,-*there  was  an  abatetmaU 
qf  disorder^  though  as  yet  no  resumption  of  reason.  Finally,  he  en- 
tered into  a  defence  of  the  queen,  who  had  subiected  herself  to  some 
animadversions,  for  having  attempted^  through  the  medium  of  the 
diurnal  refori$^  or  bulletins^  to  convey  a  more  favonrable  impressioa 
of  his  majesty's  condition  than  was  quite  warranted  by  fkct 

Pitt  next  proceeded  to  repeat  the  principles  and  bases  on  which  he 
had  already  proposed  to  invest  the  heir-apparent  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  royal  authority.  Yet,  in  so  doing,  he  conjured  the 
house  ^  to  provide  only  for  the  necessitv  of  the  case,  not  to  exceed 
it ;  and,  above  all  things,  to  recollect  that  they  were  not  placim  a 
king  on  the  throne,  but  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  throne  was  fdl** 
Having  reasoned,  with  great  historical  imovvledge  of  the  subject,  on 
the  immutable  distinction  between  a  monarch  and  a  regent,  ne  then 
enumerated  the  four  principal  restrictions  necessary,  as  he  conceived, 
to  be  imposed  on  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  first  restrained  him 
from  granting  peerages,  except  to  his  majestjr's  sons,  if  they  shodd 
previously  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  In  order  to 
impress  the  propriety  of  this  regulation,  as  drawn  from  past  experi- 
ence, Pitt  did  not  hesitate  to  urge  '*  the  possibility  of  such  another 
confederacy  and  cabal  forming  in  the  state,  as  had  attempted  to  over^ 
throw  the  constitution  in  1783."  '<They,''  continued  he,  <■  might 
oflfer  advice  to  the  rwni  of  a  nature  which  would  probably  be  re- 
jected by  the  craum.  Such  iL  number  of  peers  mi^ht  in  consaqueftce 
M  ctealed  as  must  grtedy  embarrass  the  tovereign  m  oarr^n^  en 
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the  government,  whenever  he  shall  be  restored  to  health.*'    It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  danger  here  depictured  was  founded  in  reason. 

To  the  second  restriction,  by  which  the  regent  was  prevented  from 
bestowinj^  annuities  or  patent  places  far  life ;  as  well  ^s  to  the  tkirdf 
which  withheld  from  him  all  power  over  the  king's  personal  property; 
IHde  or  no  objection  could  oe  urged.  On  the  fourth  and  last  re- 
straint, by  which  the  care  of  his  majesty's  person  was  to  be  con- 
signed to  the  queen,  Pitt  expatiated  with  more  animation ;  "  it  being,'* 
he  said,  ^*  his  intention  to  put  the  whole  royal  household  under  that 
princess's  authority,  investing  her  with  full  powers  to  dismiss,  or  to 
appoint,  at  her  pleasure."  Conscious  that  such  an  independent  con- 
trol placed  her  in  a  sort  of  opposition  to  her  son,  and  might  even  lead 
to  collision  between  them,  the  minister  entered  into  some  justification 
of  its  principle.  In  language  of  energy,  he  depictured  the  emotions 
which  must  painfully  rend  the  bosom  of  the  kine,  when  ^^toaking 
from  his  trance  of  reason,  and  asking  for  his  usual  attendants,  if  te 
should  be  told  that  his  subjects,  taking  advantage  of  his  temporary 
privation  of  intellect,  had  dismissed  and  changed  them.'' 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  restraints  which  he  was  desirous  of 
impoHng  on  the  future  regent,  Pitt  candidly  admitted  that  a  retinue 
adequate  to  his  high  station  ought  to  be  provided  for  him  by  parlia^ 
ment.  Before  the  minister  concluded,  he  stated  likewise  his  inten- 
tion of  proposing  a  council  for  her  majesty,  to  the  members  of  which 
body  she  might  have  recourse  in  cases  of  difiiculty;  limited,  how- 
ever, to  the  power  of  merely  offering  her  their  advice.  Neith^  Fox 
nor  Burke  rose  to  answer  him.  They  well  knew  how  much  more  forci- 
bly the  house  would  be  affected  by  the  appeal  of  a  county  member, 
who  united  independence  of  mind  to  distinguished  talents,  than  by  any 
display  of  oratory  or  eloquence.  Powis  combined  in  himself  all  those 
qualities.  Almost  every  feature  of  the  proposed  plan  he  held  up  to 
condemnation,  as  ^<a  monstrous  fabric,  calculated  to  mutilate  and 
dismember  the  constitutional  prerogatives  entrusted  to  the  crown. — 
^  Gracious  Heaven!"  exclaimed  Powis,  ''  is  it  necessary  that  the  go- 
vernment should  be  entirely  new-modelled  T  Are  the  regal  rights  m- 
herentin  the  person  of  his  majesty?  Or,  are  they  not  annexed  to 
the  kingly  c^cel  Has  the  MKr-apparent  acted  unbiecomingly  during 
his  father's  illness?  Has  he  attempted  by  cabal  or  intrigues  to  wrest 
from  the  king  his  sceptre?  Has  he  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  trea- 
son?" ^  It  is  asserted  that  he  may  have  bad  advisers.  May  not  the 
queen  too  have  bad  advisers?  The  country  will  regard  their  conduct 
with  peculiar  jealousy."  *'  I  consider  these  resoltitions,*'  pursued  he, 
"  as  likely  to  excite  animosities,  not  only  throughout  the  kingdom,  but 
in  the  royal  family,  and  to  arm  the  mother  against  her  son.  I  regard 
them  as  equally  subversive  of  the  constitution  with  the  East  mdia 
Bill  of  1783;  and  as  I  cannot  consent  to  parcel  out  the  prerogatives 
of  the  British  crown  at  the  pleasure  of  an  individual,  I  will  move  an 
amendment* 

Lord  North  and  ^leridan  both  attacked  the  minister;  the  former, 
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with  the  arms  of  reason,  exempfified  wad  illastrated  by  appeals  to 
history*  Sheridan  called  in  as  auxiliaries  not  only  his  characteristic 
weapons  of  wit  and  ridicule,  but  he  jpreferred  personal  accusations 
against  Pitt.  Lord  North  depictured  with  force  the  calamities  that 
would  infallibly  arise  from  a  violation  of  the  constitution.  Sheridan 
charged  the  cnancellor  of  the  exchequer  'with  duplicity,  arrogance, 
and  calumny;  repelling  with  scorn  all  the  imputations  which  he  had 
thrown  on  ^le  coaKtion  administration.  After  holding.up  Dr.  Willis  to 
universal  reprobation,  as  an  empiric,  if  not  as  an  impostor,  on  account 
of  the  favourable  symptoms  wnich  he  pretended  to  have  discovered 
in  the  king's  malady;  (every  one  of  which  became  verified  within  a 
few  weeks;)  Sheridan  directed  his  next  observations  to  a  higher 
quarter.  The  manner  in  which  the  queen  had  been  mentioned  ap- 
peared to  be,  he  said,  the  result  of  premeditated  design  to  provoke  a 
discussion  respecting  her  majesty's  conduct  Those  persons  only 
who  wished  to  give  her  responsioiiity  by  taking  her  out  of  that  do- 
mestic station  in  which  she  had  acted  so  irreproachably,  manifested  a 
want  of  delicacy  towards  her.  "  The  true  motive;*'  continued  She- 
ridan, **  of  the  minister's  line  of  policy,  is  his  belief  that  the  resent 
will  change  the  administration,  and  will  place  it  in  the  hands  of  those 
^who,  as  he  dares  to  assert,  haive  been  convicted  of  a  confederacy  to 
overturn  the  constitution.  Yet  with  thentf  after  they  had  completed 
their  coalition,  he  had  professed  his  readiness  to  form  a  junctioii.'' 
Towards  the  conclusion,  he  drew  an  animated  picture,  or  rather,  ca- 
ricature of  the  er-minister,  as  he  designated  ritt,  coming  down  in 
state,  under  the  future  regency,  to  the  house,  preceded  by  the  lord 
steward,  the  lord  chamberbin,  and  the  master  of  the  horse,  clearing 
his  way  through  the  lobby, — ^with  the  cap  of  liberty  borne  before  him 
on  the  end  of  a  white  staff. 

Fullarton,  strongly  attached  to  the  heir-apparent,  and  eqoaDy 
averse  to  Pitt,  attempted  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Sixth,  king  of  France,  and  that  of  G^>rse  the  Third. 
Both  sovereigns  had  been  rendered  incapable  of  conducting  public 
affairs  by  a  privdtion  of  intellect.  Fullarton  endeavoured  to  show 
that  Isabella  of  Bavaria,  queen  of  France,  and  her  confidential  mi- 
nister, Morvilliers, — the  former  one  o#the  most  vicious  as  well  as 
unnatural  princesses  commemorated  in  history;  the  latter,  an  ambi- 
tious  and  unprincipled  politician, — were  realized  and  resuscitated  be- 
fore their  eyes.  He  depictured  the  queen  of  Charles  the  Sixth  as  ^  a 
woman  attached  only  to  her  treasures,  influenced  by  the  ckancellar^ 
the  prime  minister^  and  other  principal  officers  of  the  court;  who  ap- 
prehended that  if  the  government  should  be  entrusted  to  the  htir^ap- 
parent  during  the  king's  incapacity,  they  would  lose  their  employ- 
ments." Morvilliers  was  described  by  Fullarton  as  **  commencing 
his  career  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  speedily  opening  for  him- 
self a  nearer  road  to  greatness  by  the  more  productive  pam  of  pep- 
tics." Finally,  he  portrayed  the  prince,  afterwards  Charles  the  8e- 
venlli  of  France;  ^ who  possessed,"  he  said,  **  not  onJy  the  nnost  m- 
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toresting  qualiticfl  and  the  most  fescinating  maniiers,  but  who  had  at- 
tached to  his  cause  the  noblest  spirits  and  the  best  abilities  of  his 
country."  Soj6ae  striking  jpoiata  or  similarity  unquestionably  existed 
between  the  two  periods  of  time,  as  well  as  a  faint  resemblance  izvihe 
leading  personages  of  each  country,  sufficient  at  least  to  furnish  mat- 
ter for  parliamentary  declamation. 

A  division  took  place  on  Powis's  amendmejd  to  J?Wb  first  resolution^ 
which  proposed  to  confer  the  regency  on  the  heir-apparent,  <*  subject 
to  sucii  limitations  as  should  be  provided ;''  Powis's  object  being  to 
emancipate  him  in  great  measure  from  those  restraints.  Government 
carried  the  question  by  9eneniy4hree  votes.  Fojc,  who  suffered  at  the 
lime  under  severe  indisposition,  which  soon  compelled  him  to  discon- 
tinue his-fttrsonal  attendance,  took  no  active  part  throughout  the 
whole  discussion.  But  when,  after  its  decision,  the  chanceUor  of  the 
exchequer  moved  the  next  resolutian^  which  precluded  the  future  re* 
gent  from  creating  peers.  Fox  endeavoured  to  limit  the  duration  of 
the  restriction^  A  second  division  ensued*  which  administration 
again  carried,  though  with  reduced  numbers.  The  opposition  rose 
from  154  to  159;  while  government  fell  from  327  to  216,  leaving  a 
majority  of  only  jyiy'^ven.  I  voted  with  ministers,  throughout  every 
stage,  and  on  every  question,  of  this  great  conflict  Pitt's  two  sub- 
sequent resohttianSf — tiie  first  of  which  regarded  annuities  or  patent' 
places  far  Itfe^  and  the  latter  withheld  from  the  regent  any  power 
<yver  his  father's  /»er«ma/ property, — ^were  not  contested.  The  house 
then  adjourned,  each  side  anticipating  with  anxiety  the  next  proposi- 
tion which  wouM  be  agitated;  namely,  that  of  committing  the  king's 
person  to  her  majesty's  care,  and  at  the  same  time  putting  the  whole 
royal  household  under  her  control.  Fox  postponed  his  departure  for 
Bath  until  the  event  should  be  ascert^j^ed. 

I9ih  January When  the  house  met,  Pitt  immediatehr  opened  his 

proposition  relative  to  the  queen.  On  the  propriety  of^  committing 
to  her  care  the  person  of  his  majesty,  the  minister  said  that  he 
would  not  anticipate  an  objection,  beoause  he  did  not  believe  a  differ^' 
ence  of  opinioD  to  be  possible  on  the  subject  But  he  argued  at  con* 
siderable  length  the  sound  policv,  propriety,  and  other  motives  com- 
bining to  allot  the  direction  ef  the  royal  household  to  the  same  hand. 
Piti  was  powerfully  supported  on  that  night  from  various  quarters. 
By  Dundas,  who,  for  the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  took  part  in  the  debate;  and  who  not  only  defended  with  his 
characteristic  boldness  the  measure  under  deliberation,  but  accused 
the  opposite  party  of  bringing  forward  such  dangerous  doctrines  a« 
rendered  it  necessary  to  counteract  them,  thus  occasioning  all  the  de^ 
lay  that  had  intervened.  By  Scott,  the  solicitor-general,  whose  con- 
spicuous parliamentary,  as  well  as  professional  talents,  already  opened 
to  him  a  prospect  of  attaining  the  highest  dignities  of  the  law.  Per^ 
haps,  nevertheless,  mmisters  derived  more  efficient  service  from  Pulr 
toney.  His  %ure  and  dress,  which  always  brought  before  my  ima^ 
giaationPope's  Sir  John  Cmilsrr^hiB  whole  wardrobe  bQing  thr^adbareb 
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--Mlid  not  detract  fr6m  the  vigour  of  his  undenrtaiMfing,  nor  from  the 
perspicuity  of  his  arguments. 

Throwing  the  whole  force  of  his  reason  into  the  ministerial  scale, 
he  treated  with  contempt  the  supposition,  either  that  the  actual  ad- 
ministration would  factiously  oppose  the  prince's  ministers ;  or  that 
these  latter,  if  they  conducted  themselves  well,  could  possibly  fail  of 
receiving  general  support  "  What  l"  observed  Pulteney,  **  cannot 
they  govern  without  navinff  the  nomination  of  every  butcher  and 
baker  belonging  to  the  royal  household  1  U  they  act  uprightly,  they 
will  stand  in  need  of  no  such  patroniige.  Even  if  a  faction  should 
arise,  a  dissolution  of  parliament  is  a  remedy  to  which  they  can  al- 
ways have  recourse^  I  was  not  present  when  the  right  of  the  two 
houses  to  provide  for  the  deficiency  of  the  executive  authal^,  aud  to 
name  a  regent,  became  matter  of  debate*  But  on  such  an  occasion 
I  would  have  given  my  hearty  vote  in  its  support ;  and  I  shall  now 
vote  as  heartily  in  favour  of  the  restrictions.  Never  will  I  admit  the 
probability  of  a  cabal  being  formed  in  the  house  of  peers  hostile  to  the 
regent's  ministers.  If,  indeed,  another  measure  as  unconstitutional  as 
the  memorable  East  India  BUI  should  be  again  introduced,  I  readily 
allow  that  the  bedchamber  lords  may  form  a  powerful  obstacle  to  its 
progress."  Fox  did  not  ris^  till  a  very  late  hour ;  and  as  his  design 
of  quitting  the  scene  of  politics  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  recover 
sufficient  health  for  undertaking  the  charge  of  the  foreign  depart- 
ment, was  well  known,  he  drew  more  than  ordinarv  attention.  Ad- 
dressing himself  first  to  Scott,  the  solicitor-general,  whom  Fox  ac- 
cused of  **  endeavouring  to  entangle  die  understanding  of  his  hearers 
in  the  sophistries  of  legal  metaphysics,^  he  successively  adverted  to 
the  arguments  of  Dundas  and  of  Pulteney.  Conscious  that  the  pro- 
sent  occasion  would  b^  the  lastp  which  he  shoiid  personaUy  take  any 
part  before  the  decision  of  the  regency  question,  he  seemed  to  put 
out  all  his  intellectual  strength. 

Scott  having  laid  down  as  an  incontrovertible  proposition,  that 
**  the  king's  political  character  was  in  the  eye  of  the  law  inseparable 
from  his  personal^  and  so  would  continue  until  his  demise."  Fox 
turned  against  this  doctrine  all  the  artilleiy  of  reason  and  of  ridicule. 
**  I  consider  such  a  tene^"  said  he,  '*  a?  fitted  only  for  ages  of  igno- 
rance, when  human  institutions  were  deified,  and  declared  to  be  of 
divine  origin.  That  a  sense  of  duty,  loyalty,  and  affection  will  ant- 
mate  the  breast  of  every  Englishman,  and  will  lead  him  to  protect  his 
majesty's  sacred  person,  however  long  his  malady  may  prove,  is  un- 
questionable. But,  when  this  is  stated  to  be  the  definition  ofallegiance^ 
I  enter  against  it  my  protest  Allegiance  is  a  reciprocal  duty,  arising 
in  the  heart,  emanating  from  the  mind,  as  a  consequence  of  receiving 
protection ;  and  it  is  only  of  equal  existence.  If  the  definition  of  a£ 
legianee  given  from  the  treasury  bench  was  well  founded,  whether 
the  king's  malady  should  continue  for  one  year,  or  for  thir^,  the  le- 

E'  lature  could  never  vest  the  full  powers  of  the  crown  in  any  other 
kIs  while  the  person  of  the  sovereign  remained  on  earth.    That 
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such  18  the  ktent  derign  of  mitiistersy  I  have  nodooblt  though  at  pre- 
sent they  may  think  it  prudent  to  conceal  their  intention." 

Having  depictured  tne  hardship  of  precluding  the  regent  from  the 
prerogative  of  creating  peers,  while  it  was  intended  to  place  the  hdite- 
iioid  under  the  queen's  exclusive  control ;  ^'To  all  this  series  of  para- 
doxes/' exclaimed  he,  '^  there  can  be  only  one  sdution.  Ministers 
wish  to  insinuate  the  scandalous  idea,  that  a  division  may  take  place 
between  the  mother  and  the  son.    I  cannot  utter  in  language  olT  ade- 

rte  indignation  my  abhorrence  of  such  a  plan.  Yet  I  confess  thfit 
machination  is  artfully  laid  for  accomplishing  the  intended  par- 
pose.  I  trust,  however,  that  it  will  be  prevented."  '^  It  has  been 
asked,"  continued  Fox,  ^what  would  be  the* consequence  of  the 
queen's  demise  T  If  the  prince  regent  should  die,  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding would  be  easy  and  simple.  The  next  prince  in  succession, 
the  Duke  of  York,  if  alive,  or  Prince  William  Henry,  would  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  office.  But,  if  the  queen  should  die,  in  whose  hands 
woukl  they  entrust  the  custody  of  the  king  T  In  those  of  the  Duke  of 
York?  Would  ministers  endeavour  to  divide  the  royal  brothers! 
The  attempt,  I  believe,  they  will  find  as  difficult  as  to  remove  the 
planets  from  their  orbits!"  We  have  lived  to  see  this  supposititious 
case  realized,  thirty  years  after  it  was  stated  in  parliament 

Fox  concluded  his  speech,  many  parts  of  wnich  were  unanswer- 
able, by  putting  two  questions  to  the  minister.  First,  if  the  custody  of 
the  royal  household  was  to  be  given  to  ihe  queen,  when  was  the  pro* 
vision  intended  for  the  recent  to  be  settled,  and  lohat  was  to  be  its  ex- 
tent? Secondly,  if  the  mtended  restrictions  were  to  have  a  Mmiied 
duration,  tohat  period  of  time  should  he  consider  as  proper  for  their 
eontinuanceT  To  these  inquiries  the  chancellor  of  the  exehequer 
answered,  that  it  was  difficult  to  fix  any  precvse  term  fo Ahe  duration 
of  the  restrictions.  '^Should,  however,"  continued  he,  **  contrary  to 
my  safigtdne  expectation  and  beliefs  the  king's  recovery,  after  $ome 
tmOf  be  protracted,  and  should  it  be  pronounced  by  his  medical  at- 
tendants, unhkely  to  take  place  soon ;  my  opinion  would  be  to  with- 
draw altogether  the  restrictions,  including  the  prerogative  of  creating 
peers.  The  establishment  of  the  royal  household  may  likewise  then 
be  revised  and  new-modellcMi."  A  more  undefined  and  vague  reply 
probably  never  proceeded  from  ministerial  lips.  Desirous,  neverthe- 
less, to  give  some  satisfaction  on  another  very  interesting  point,  Pitt 
added,  **  Whenever  the  act  of  the  two  houses  shall  have  passed  con- 
stituting his  royal  highness  regent,  a  proper  retinue  ougnt  to  be  in^ 
mediately  provided  for  supporting  his  station  with  becoming  splen* 
dour.  Of  what  precise  extent  the  provision  should  be,  I  have  not  yet 
fully  determined.  The  declaration  made  on  the  prince's  part,  expres- 
sive of  his  reluctance  to  increase  the  national  burthens,  is  most  magnani- 
mous. But  no  dread  of  unpopularity  shall  deter  me  from  proposing  a 
new  establishment,  suitable  to  the  illustrious  rank  and  character  of  the 
regent  i  know  nU  whether  I  shaU  be  Ufttti  propoee  tkU  maUerf  at 
wSetker  it  may  not  devolve  to  other  hands.    In  either  caee,  inoraniaf 
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€fu:erIamr^ouLyioskmdttpinrnyflai^fandtok^  €iddiflunuU  e^ 
pense  where  it  (mjgkt  tofuUt  an  the  public  pwrseofVie  country" 

By  this  guarded  disclosure  of  his  intemioos,  without  naming  any 
paMcular  time  for  carrying  them  into  execution,  Pitt  still  kept  his  q>- 
poneots  in  ignorance  of  his  ultimate  plans.  If  he  had  possessed  a 
prescience  of  the  king's  speedy  ^recovery,  he  could  not  have  taken  his 
measuree^  with  more  consummate  ability.  Irritated  at  the  obscurity 
of  the  minister's  replies,  Sheridan  reminded  him  that  he  had  given  no 
answer  w  hate  vei;  as  tx>  the  intended  duration  of  the  restrictions,  while  he 
had  totally  omitted  to  explain  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  council 
which  was  to  be^  provided  for  the  queen.  Thus  pressed,  he  some- 
what reluctantly  owned  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  state  any 
fisud  period  for  taking  off  the  restrictions ;  but  he  added,  *' Parliament 
will  always  possess  the  power  of  removing  them."  To  the  other  ob- 
ject of  Sheridan's  inquiry,  he  gave  a  much  more  explicit  reply.  **  It 
would  only  be  a  council  of  advice,  and  in  no  degree  of  control.  The 
great  officers  of  state,  with  some  dignified  prelalies,  were  intended  to 
compose  it"  After  a  debate  of  full  twelve  hours,  a  division  at  length 
took  place  on  the  question  of  givinf  to  her  majesty  the  power  of  re- 
moving, and  of  appointing  at  her  pleasnre,  the  officers  of  the  king's 
household.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five  votes  negatived  the  proposi* 
tion.  The  minister  was  supported  by  two  hujuired  and  twenty-nine; 
leaving  him  a  majority  of  sixty-four.  But  Lord  North  immediately 
afterwards  moving  to  add  the  words,  ''for  a  limited  time/'  the 
house  divided  again;  when  Pitt's  followers  fell  to  320,  whHe  the  op* 
posite  side  lost  one  vote,  being  164.  Consequently  government  car- 
cied  the  point  oqly  hyfifty^six. 

The  debate  was  now  terminated,  when  Pulteney  offered  a  claiiaa 
for  limiting  koth  the  duration  o(  the  proposed  reatrictions,  and  of  the 
powers  to  be  conferred  on  tl^e  regent  by  parliament.  But  Pitt»  who 
while  he  aj9ected  to  propel  the  decisions  of  the  house,  nevertheless 
proceeded  with  measured  steps,  like  a  man  desirous*  as  far  as  he.  was 
abK  of  allowing  time  its  full  operation ;  though  he  -professed  bis  gene* 
ral  coincidence  of  sentiment  with  Pulteney,  and  a  readiness  to  adopt 
the  proposition  itself,  yet  dexterously  evaded  its  immediate  acceptanefr 
Fox  contented  hirtiself  with  observing,  that  .such  repeated  elections  of 
the  chief  magistrate,  however  he  might  be  deaomioated  regent,  in 
fact  changed  the  constitution  from  a  limited  monarchy  to  a. republic. 
The  various  r^9ohiticn$  successively  moved  by  Pitt  being  Imally  passed* 
were  ordered  to  be  communicated  to  the  lords,  at  a  conference  be- 
tween the  managers,  of  the  two  houses,  on  the  following  day.  To 
that  assembly  a41  eyes  were  directed ;  and  the  commons,  in  order  to 
allew  time  for  their  deliberations,  suspended  their  own,  by  an  ad- 

I'ournment  of  a  week.    Fox,  extenuated  by  exertions,  and  enfeebled 
}j  a  complaint  the  seat  of  which  lay  in  the  liver,  after  vainly  contest- 
ing against  administration,  set  out  for  Bath;  Burke  and  Sheridan  re* 
maining  at  their  posts,  to  dispute  the  ground  wiih  Pitt 
90<4*-2(MA  Januwrp.— 'Two  debates,  eaoh  marked  by  cireomstanoes 
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of  much  personal  ^Itperityf  took  place  in  the  upper  house,  on  the 
22d  and  23d  of  January.  The  former  was  opened  by  Lord  Camden, 
then  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age ;  who,  after  the  first  rejo- 
bai^n  sent  up  from  the  commons  had  been  read,  observed,  that  ^  his 
advanced  period  of  life  furnishing  the  strongest  reason  for  his  retire- 
hient  from  public  business,  he  trusted  the  present  act  would  form  the 
last  eflR>rt  of  his  political  existence/*  Throughout  his  whole  speech 
he-displayed  all  his  characteristic  intellectual  superiority,  though  the 
great  energies  of  character  which  had  distinguished  him  during  the 
early  part  of  George  the  Third's  reign,  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  ap- 
pearea  to  be  sinking  under  the  pressure  of  time.  Not  so  the  chan- 
cellor ;  who,  as  if  m  designed  to  atone  for  his  meditated  defection  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  king's  malady,  unfolded  all  the  powers  of  his 
capacious  and  vigorous  intellect  But  the  most  conspicuous  exhibi- 
tion of  parliamentary  eloquence  made  on  that  ni^bt,  was  by  Watson, 
bishop  of  Llandaff ;  a  prelate  of  no  ordinary  abihty  or  ambition,  who 
has-  left  us  memoirs  of  his  own  life.  His  speech,  which  occupied 
nearly  two  hours  in  the  delivery,  would  unquestionably  have  secured 
him  an  English  mitre  of  the  most  solid  description,  and  probably 
have  translated  him  to  Durham,  or  to  Winchester,  if  the  regency 
had  been  consummated,  and  its  supporters  had  remained  permanently 
in  possession  of  power.  The  king's  recovery  chained  him  down  for 
life  to  an  obscure  Welsh  diocess.  On  the  resolution  being  read  which 
restricted  the  r^ent  from  the  prerogative  of  creating  peers,  the  Earl 
of  Sandwfeh  moved  to  add  the  words,  *^  for  a  time  to  oe  limited."  A 
division  took  place,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majoritv  of  twenty' 
nz  peers ;  the  respective  numbers  being  98  to  67.  And  the  house 
dividing  a  second  time,  on  the  main  question,  ministers  carried  it  by 
tuoenty^ight  votes. 

The  discussion  was  renewed  on  the  subsequent  evening,  chiefly 
relative  to  the  rescihaUm  committing  to  her  majesty  the  custody  of  the 
king's  person,  accompanied  with  the  control  and  management  of  the 
royal  nousehold.  Towards  its  close,  the  chancellor  might  be  said  to 
sustain  and  to  repel,  almost  unassisted,  the  whole  weight  of  opposition, 
conducted  by  Lords  Loughborough  and  Stormont.  Thurlow  stand- 
ing  as  it  were  over  the  prostrate  body  of  his  sovereign,  claimed  for 
him  the  respect  due  to  his  lamentable  situation: — ^*  a  misfortune,"  he 
observed,  "equal  to  any  which  had  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  man, 
since  misfortune  was  known  on  earth !" — "  I  cannot  conjecture,"  ex- 
claimed he,  "upon  what  principle  it  is  possible  to  place  the  king  in 
her  majesty's  hands,  without  committing  to  her  the  superintendence 
of  the  household;  nor  how  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign  can  be  pre- 
served, unless  he  retains  his  attendants.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
he  is  not  a  destitute  individual,  friendless  or  obscure;  but  a  monarch 
to  whom  his  people  look  up  with  anxious  wishes  that  he  may  speedily 
re-ascend  his  throne.  Any  other  treatment  must  manifest  a  total 
want  of  compassion  for  that  royal  sufferer,  who  then  would  be, 
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^  Deserted  in  his  otmoet  nbed^         • 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fedP* 

The  sensibility  which  the  chaDcellor  displayed  throughout  this  part 
of  his  speech,  and  which  was  not  confined  to  himself,  excited  Burke's 
spleen,  who  treated  it  as  hypocritical  grimace*  When  the  house  of 
commons  met,  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  compared  **  the  tears  shed 
in  another  assembly  to  the  icon  tears  that  ran  aowu  Pluto's  cheek;" 
protesting  at  the  same  time,  that  **  they  were  not  tears  of  patriots  for 
dyin^  laws,  but  of  lords  for  their  expiring  places.  They  were  tears 
for  his  majesty's  bread." 

Lord  Stormont,  touched  at  Thurlow's  citation,  immediately  rose* 
and  observed  that  however  general  might  be  the  application  of  the 
words  just  quoted,  yet  he  could  not  avoid  considering  them  as  pecu- 
liarly addressed  to  himself.  **  I  have,  indeed,  my  lords,"  continued 
he,  **  enjoyed  the  highest  honours,  and  passed  the  ^eatest  part  of  my 
life,  in  the  enjoyment  of  emoluments,  conferred  by  his  majesty.  1 
come,  therefore,  under  the  description  of  those  individuals  who  have 
largely  shared  in  the  royal  bounty.  But  I  trust  that  1  have  not  repaid 
them  with  ingratitude.  I  love  his  majesty,  I  love  the  Prince  of  Wales; 
but  I  love  still  more  the  constitution.  This  declaration  I  now  make 
in  presence  of  some  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  repeat  it  before  my  sovereign  himself,  if  I  am  ever  re> 
stored  to  his  presence."  Reverting  to  the  subject  un(fer  deliberatioi^ 
he  reasoned  with  force,  sustained  by  examples  drawn  frMn  history, 
against  a  system  which  might  oppose  the  mother  to  her  son*  **  Re- 
collect, my  lords,"  said  he,  ''the  instance  of  Mary  of  Medicis  and 
Louis  the  Thirteenth,  where  an  artful  minister  set  them  at  variance: 
In  my  opinion,  the  person  who  is  entrusted  with  the  king's  custody 
ought  not  to  have  the  control  over  the  household.  It  is  cruel  thus  to 
throw  her  majesty  on  a  stormy  political  sea,  without  a  rudder,  chart, 
or  compass." — **  Who  may  be  her  advisers,  I  know  not;  but  she  may 
have  counsellors  who  may  persuade  her,  that  she  cannot  render  a 
greater  service  to  her  son,  and  to  the  country,  than  by  attempting  to 
rescue  him  from  the  pernicious  hands  in  which  he  has  reposed  his 
confidence.  From  tne  division  of  power  contemplated,  I  expect  to 
see  the  standard  of  opposition  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  queen's 
palace."  It  must  be  admitted  that  if  the  regency  had  permanently 
taken  place,  these  apprehensions  were  not  altogether  destitute  <n 
foundation,  nor  of  probability.  Lord  Loughborough  not  only  main- 
tained the  same  propositions,  but  declared  m  terms  the  most  precise, 
that  far  from  abandoning  his  assertion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  right 
to  the  regency  during  his  father's  incapacity,  he  was  ready  to  defend 
it  against  the  chancellor.  On  the  division,  96  peers  supported  the 
ministers,  while  only  68  voted  with  their  opponents. 

26th  and  21th  January. — ^Pitt's  numerical  superiority  being  now 
incontestably  ascertained  by  repeated  divisions  m  both  houses,  and 
Fox  having  personally  withdrawn,  the  contest  might  in  some  mea- 
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sure  be  considered  rs  terminated.    But  altercation  and  reproaches 
survived  i;he  struggle  for  power.    The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
informing  the  house  at  its  meeting,  that  he  should  propose  to  lay  the 
resolutions  before  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  order  to  know  whether  his 
royal  highness  would  accept  of  the  regency  on  those  conditions, 
Burke  started  up  under  violent  agitation.    Every  part  of  the  minis- 
ter's conduct,  he  said,  was  despotic  in  the  extreme.     He  had  forced 
the  discussion  on  the  question  of  right,  merely  for  purposes  of  delay. 
He  had  in  fact  thus  addressed  the  house:  "Slaves,  do  you  presume 
to  hesitate,  or  hint  a  doubt  on  the  point  f  I  will  satisfy  your  scruples. 
The  question  shall  be  debated  and  decided."     Unintimidated  by  the 
indecent  severity  of  these  remarks,  Pitt  did  not  the  less  move  on  the 
subsequent  evening,  "  for  appointing  a  committee  to  communicate  to 
his  royal  highness  the  resolutions  of  the  lords  and  commons;  express- 
ing at  the  same  time  their  hopes  that  he  would  comply,  by  taking  on 
hirti  the  office  of  regent  as  speedily  as  an  act  of  parliament  could  be 
passed."     This  proposition  called  out  all  the  leaders  from  the  oppo- 
site benches.     Sheridan  observed,  that  the  resolutions  appeared  to  be 
final  and  permanent,  not  as  if  calculated  to  answer  a  temporary 
emergency;  though  upon  that  single  ground,  urged  repeatedly  oy  the 
minister  himself,  had  they  been  voted.     Another  matter,  Sheridan 
added,  which  still  remained  wholly  unexplained,  was  the  degree  of 
state  and  attendance  intended  to  be  annexed  to  the  office  of  regent, 
as  a  substitute  for  that  power  and  patronage  taken  from  him  by  the 
last  resolution.    He  concluded  by  moving  to  add,  that  *•  the  restric- 
tions were  formed  on  the  supposition  that  his  majesty's  illness  was 
only  temporary,  and  might  not  prove  of  long  duration."    It  seemed 
difficult  to  suppose  that  Pitt  could  make  any  objection  to  insert  these 
words,  they  being  extracted  from  his  own  letter  addressed  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  on  the  preceding  80th  of  December. 

Grey  rising  next,  accused  the  minister  of  having  manifested  a  want 
of  respect  towards  the  heir-apparent  throughout  every  stage  of  his 
intercourse  with  Carlton  House:  a  charge  which  Grey  laboured  to 

trove  by  an  enumeration  of  various  particulars.  There  seemed, 
owever,  to  be  more  of  enmity  than  of  justice  in  these  details ;  as  they 
amounted,  even  if  well  founded,  rather  to  breaches  of  etiquette,  or 
omissions  of  form,  than  to  any  disrespectful  intention.  But  Burke 
far  exceeded  both  his  friends  in  violence.  The  question,  he  main- 
tained was  obviously  an  endeavour  to  create  unnecessary  delay ;  as 
was  the  whole  ministerial  system,  to  conven  the  constitution  into  a 
republic,  by  the  annual  election  of  a  regent.  "  If,"  continued  he,  "  it 
is  intended  to  erect  a  republic,  why  is  it  not  avowed?  Should  I  be  asked 
whether  I  dislike  a  commonwealth,  I  would  answer.  No.  I  am  how- 
ever aware  that,  according  to  our  frame  of  government,  we  cannot 
speculate  on  a  republic."  Having  then  eulogized,  in  language  the 
most  picturesque  and  classic,  the  true  republican  principles  as  trans- 
mitted down  to  us  from  antiquity,  which  he  declared  were  objects  of 
his  utmost  reverence  and  idolatry,  he  burst  at  once  into  a  paroxysm 
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of  rage  at ''  the  phantom,  the  fiction  of  law/'  an  be  denominated  it, 
by  which  Pitt  intended  to  open  the  session  of  parliament  **•  So  far  is 
it,"  vociferated  he,  **  from  representing  faithfully  the  forms  of  our 
admirable  constitution,  that  it  is  a  mere  mummery,  a  piece  of  mas- 
querade buffoonery,  formed  to  burlesque  every  species  of  govern- 
ment !  A  hideous  spectre,  to  which,  with  Macbeth,  when  addressing 
the  ghost  of  Banquo,  we  may  exclaim, 

^ *  ATannt,  and  quit  my  sight!  Let  the  earth  hide  thee! 
Thy  booes  are  marrowlesa :  thy  blood  ia  cold. 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes, 
That  thou  doat  glare  with.* 

So  is  it  with  this  ministerial  political  spectre.  Its  bones  are  marrow- 
less,  its  blood  is  cold,  and  it  has  no  speculation  in  its  eyes.  I  reprobate 
it  as  chimsBra,  a  monster  summonea  up  from  the  depths  of  hell  I"  This 
beautiful  picture,  which  seemed  to  electrify  the  house,  excited  great 
admiration,  even  on  the  treasury  bench. 

Pitt  repelled  with  temperate  composure  his  numerous  and  eloquent 
assailants.  To  Sheridan  he  repliea,  that  the  proposed  amendment 
thouffh  consisting  of  words  taken  out  of  his  own  letter  to  the  Prince 
of  W  ales,  yet  was  only  a  partial  selection  of  them,  omitting  other 
words  which  followed,  and  formed  their  explanation.  He  therefore 
should  object  to  any  such  assertion.  The  delays  which  had  hitherto 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  Regency  Billf  he  demonstreled  to  have 
originated,  not  with  ministers,  out. with  their  opponents.  Turning 
next  to  Grey,  he  recapitulated  the  various  acts,  either  of  omission  and 
neglect,  or  of  positive  disrespect  towards  the  heir-apparent,  with 
which  he  stood  charged ;  justifying  himself  on  each,  as  it  appeared 
to  me,  in  a  manner  the  most  satisfactorv  to  any  candid  mind.  "  The 
highest  tribute  of  respect,"  continued  he,  "  that  I  can  offer  to  every 
branch  of  the  royal  family,  is  to  cultivate  the  interests  of  the  nation 
which  their  ancestors  were  called  to  govern ;  and  to  watch  over  the 
safety  of  that  constitution,  in  the  protection  of  which  the  prince  him- 
self will  be  eventually  interested."  Having  thus  answered  two  of 
his  opponents,  he  omitted  any  reply  to  Burke;  whose  arguments, 
though  fabricated  by  genius  and  illuminated  by  fancy,  produced  no 
solid  impression.  Sheridan  still  persisted  in  his  amendment;  the  ob- 
jection made  to  which  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  he  endea- 
voured to  obviate  by  adding  to  his  motion  the  remaining  words  of 
the  sentence  contained  in  Pitt's  letter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  But 
the  question  being  carried  without  a  division,  for  communicating  to 
his  royal  highness  the  resolutions  of  the  two  houses,  Pitt  then  moved 
an  address  to  the  queen.  Its  object  was  to  ascertain  whether  she 
would  accept  the  care  of  his  majesty's  person,  together  with  the 
management  and  control  of  the  royal  household.  No  opposition  was 
attempted. 

2StA — 3lst  January. — The  minister's  situation  during  the  last  days 
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of  January  was  nevertheless  peculiarly  arduous  and  critical  From 
the  summit  of  power,  he  beheld  himself  suddenly  about  to  be  pre- 
cipitated by  an  event  of  the  most  unexpected  nature,  against  which 
be  neither  had  taken,  nor  could  take,  any  measure  of  precaution. 
Three  months  had  already  elapsed  since  the  king's  seizure,  and  no 
indications  of  restoration  to  intellect  were  as  yet  perceptible.  The  vio- 
lence of  the  delirium  of  frenzy  had,  indeed,  greatly  abated,  and  Wil- 
lis confidently  anticipated  his  speedy  resumption  of  reason.  But 
Warren  as  confidently  maintained  the  contrary  position.  Pitt  pos- 
sessed no  landed  estate,  no  funded  property,  nor  even  life  annuity. 
He  had  disdained  to  bestow  on  himself  the  clerkship  of  the  pells,  and 
it  was  not  till  some  years  later  that  he  was  made  lord  warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports.  His  brother,  Lord  Chatham,  as  necessitous  as  Pitt, 
could  afford  him  no  relief.  I  doubt  whether  the  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  when  his  debts  were  dis- 
charged, possessed  a  thousand  pounds.  Europe  might  then  have 
witnessed  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  prime  minister  not  yet 
thirty,  who,  after  distributing  nearly  forty  British  peerages,  besides 
fifteen  Irish ;  after  creating  a  sinking  fund  of  a  million  sterling,  hum- 
bling France,  and  by  the  vigour  of  bis  councils  extricating  Holland 
from  subservience  to  the  house  of  Bourbon;  was  reduced  to  return 
for  support  to  the  bar,  as  in  antiquity  Cincinnatus  went  back  to  the 
plough.  Pitt  unquestionably  meditated  to  resume  his  original  pro- 
fession. By  what  other  means,  in  fact,  could  he  have  maintainea  his 
Eersonal  independence?  Fox,  destitute  of  any  such  resource,  found 
imself  compelled  to  accept  the  assistance  of  his  friends  at  a  subse- 
quent period  of  his  life,  however  painful  it  mi^ht  be  to  his  feelings. 
Dundas's  situation  was  scarcely  less  destitute,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  than  that  of  Pitt 

Nor  were  the  embarrassments  of  the  minister  by  any  means 
merely  future  and  prospective.  In  his  own  cabinet  he  had  to 
encounter  daily  impediments,  or  mortifications,  arising  from  the 
rugged,  intractable  temper  of  the  chancellor,  who  firequently  would 
neimer  advise,  dictate,  nor  comply.  These  internal  agitations,  which 
couM  not  always  be  concealed  irom  the  public  ear,  served  to  invigo- 
rate opposition.  I  remember.  Sir  Grey  Cooper,  when  alludine,  on 
the  27th  of  January,  to  Pitt's  assertion,  that  **  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament constituted  the  only  legal  organs  through  which  the  voice  of 
the  people  could  be  heard  during  the  king's  indisposition,"  observed 
that  "  perhaps,  by  some  accident,  one  of  those  organs  might  be  out 
of  tune.  Whispers  of  such  a  discord  had  been  heard ;  and,  therefore, 
till  that  iastrument  was  again  restored  to  order,  and  the  great  leaders 
of  the  band  should  have  settled  their  respective  parts  in  the  concert, 
an  interlude  might  probably  be  played  off  to  amuse  this  house." 
Burke,  in  the  course  of  the  same  evening,  spoke  out  even  more  plainly 
on  the  subject  "  I  know  not,"  said  he,  "  whether  the  postponement  of 
the  present  measure  in  the  other  house,  which  was  intended  to  have 
come  on  last  night,  arose  from  any  difierence  among  ministers ;  but 
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a  little  bird,  a  small  robin-redbreast,  has  sung  that  something  of  the 
kind  has  taken  place.  The  same  bird  has  whispered  in  my  ear,  that 
certain  secret  reasons  have  suddenly  induced  the  house  of  peers  to 
shift  the  business  from  their  own  to  our  shoulders.  Perhaps  that 
dignified  assembly  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effect  caused  by 
the  burst  of  the  pathetic  lately  exhibited.  They  probably  have  not 
yet  dried  their  eyes,  and  may  be  therefore  at  present  incapable  of 
attending  to  new  business." 

Pitt,  it  is  true,  denied  the  truth  of  these  painful  reports.  ^'I  can 
assure  the  house,"  said  he,  '<  notwithstanding  the  mysterif^us  insinua- 
tions of  a  want  of  harmony  among  ministers,  that  there  has  arisen 
no  such  difference  of  opinion.".  The  chancellor  did  not,  however, 
confirm  the  declaration  thus  made :  for  on  the  following  evening,  the 
28th  of  January,  during  the  debate  which  arose  in  the  upper  house, 
relative  to  the  two  proposed  addresses  to  the  prince  and  to  the  queen, 
he  said,  while  replying  to  Lord  Stormont, — "  I  own  that  I  could  have 
chalked  out  a  plan  which  I  should  have  approved  in  preference  to 
the  line  that  has  been  adopted.  But,  when  I  consider  that  roauy 
other  men's  opinions  must  be  consulted,  the  present  measure  is  per- 
haps the  best  that  could  be  brought  forward  during  the  agitation  of 
the  moment."  He  could  not  more  unequivocally  avow  the  &8eusioiiB 
that  prevailed  in  the  ministerial  councils.  Meanwhile,  the  peers 
having  concurred  in  the  resoltUions  adopted  by  the  commons  for 
addressing  the  prince  and  queen ;  Earl  Camden  and  the  Marquis  of 
Stafford  were  ordered  to  wait  on  his  royal  highness,  in  order  to 
receive  his  answer.  Pitt,  accompanied  by  the  master  of  the  rolls» 
Lord  Frederick  Campbell,  and  Sir  George  Yooge,  performed  on  the 
part  of  the  commons,  the  same  function.  The  heir-apparent  received 
this  deputation  at  Carlton  House'on  the  30th  of  January;  an  auiu- 
'ersary  on  which,  as  commemorative  of  the  decapitation  of  Charles 
iie  First,  neither  of  the  two  houses  met  for  the  despatch  of  pablic 
business.  The  icqperious  necessity  of  restoring  the  executive  govern- 
ment superseded,  however,  every  other  consideration.  On  the  same 
day  the  address  was  carried  up  to  her  majesty  at  Kew,  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  upper,  and  four  members  of  the  lower  house. 

Slst  January. — ^The  prince's  answer,  of  which  Sheridan  was  con- 
sidered the  com{)oser,  manifested  great  discontent  at  the  manner  of 
offering  him  the  regency,  and  at  the  conditions  annexed  to  its  exer- 
cise; though  he  added,  that  "his  anxious  concern  for  the  public 
safety,  and  his  respect  for  the  united  desires  of  the  two  houses, 
determined  him  to  undertake  the  trust."  He  contrived,  however,  to 
embody  in  his  reply  the  very  words  which  Sheridan  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  insert  in  Pitt's  motion  of  the  27th  of  January,  for 
communicating  to  his  royal  highness  the  resoltUions  of  the  lords  and 
commons.  "  Confiding,"  said  he,  "  that  the  limitations  on  the  exercise 
of  the  royal  authority  have  been  approved  only  as  a  temporary  mea^^ 
surej  founded  on  the  hope  that  his  majesty's  disorder  may  nai  be  if 
long  duration^  I  accede  to  your  wishes."    The  queen's  reply  was 
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brief,  but  mingled  with  testimonies  of  her  respect  for  the  desire 
manifested  by  parliament  to  commit  to  her  care  the  king's  person. 
As  soon  as  the  peers  met»  after  the  answers  of  the  queen  and  prince 
had  been  read,  Lord  Camden  stated  that  the  next  necessary  step  was 
to  determine  on  the  means  by  which  the  royal  assent  might  be  given 
to  such  bills  as  should  have  been  pa83ed  by  the  two  houses  respectins 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  crown.  "  I  am  aware,"  observed 
he,  '*  that  the  means  by  which  it  is  intended  to  open  the  parlianaent 
have  been  contemptuously  stigmatised  elsewhere  as  a  fiction  and  a 
phantom*  But  it  is  a  fiction  admirably  calculated  for  preserving  the 
constitution.  The  king  must  be  upon  his  throne  in  this  assembly,  or 
by  some  mode  he  must  sanction  our  proceedings.  Otherwise,  par^ 
liament  is  a  mere  headless  trunk,  incapable  of  legislation.  The  legal 
and  constitutional  expedient  is  by  issuing  letters-patent  tinder  the 
great  seal,  authorising  a  commission  to  open  parliament  in  his 
majesty's  name." 

<'  If  there  exist  any  other  means  of  accomplishing  this  national 
object/'  continued  he,  ** I  hope  those  who  so  think  willsuggest  them. 
But  I  venture  to  assert,  that  whoever  treats  as  matter  of  ridicule  the 
mode  that  I  have  proposed,  is  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  his  C4)untry. 
The  commission  must  be  issued  by  authority  of  some  kind.  Can  the 
Prince  of  Wales  command  the  chancellor  to  put  the  seal  to  such  a 
commission?  Certainly  he  cannot.  Both  houses  have  recently 
voted  that  he  possesses  no  such  right  Wduld  the  chancellor  himself, 
unauthorised,  venture  to  do  it?  Undoubtedly  he  would  not  The 
great  seal  is  the  organ  by  which  the  sovereign  speaks  his  will.  An 
act  of  parliament,  passed  by  authority  of  a  commission  issued  under 
it,  must  be  received  as  part  of  the  statute  law  of  the  land."  Having 
thus  explained  the  intended  mode  of  proceeding,'  as  well  as  the  iprinci' 
pie  on  which  it  was  founded.  Lord  Camden  added,  that  when  the  biB 
appointing  a  regent  should  have  gone  through  all  its  forms,  it  would 
become  necessary  to  affix  the  ereat  seal  to  a  second  commission, 
giving  the  royal  assent  to  such  a  biU.  He  concluded  by  moving,  that 
**  it  is  expedient  and  necessary  to  issue  a  proper  commission  for 
opening  the  parliament  under  the  great  seal."  The  Duke  of  York, 
who  was  present,  in  few  words  protested  against  the  whole  system ; 
but,  in  particular,  against  the  measure  proposed,  as  unconstitutional 
and  illegal.  **  1  therefore  request,"  added  he,"  that  my  name  may  be 
left  out  of  the  commission ;  and  I  am  authorised  to  express  a  similar 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Wales."  Rising  in  his  turn,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  intimated  the  same  wish,  both  for  himself,  and 
for  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Gloster. 

Severe  indisposition  having  prevented  both  the  chancellor  and 
Lord  Loughborough  from  attending  in  their  places  on  that  evening, 
Lord  Stormont  replied  to  the  arguments  of  Earl  Camden.  "We 
might,"  said  he,  "  my  lords,  have  appointed  a  regent  full  six  weeks 
ago,  if  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  right  had  not  been  obtruded 
on  us.    With  respect  to  the  two  commissions  intended  to'be  issued 
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under  the  great  seal,  the  first  is  informal,  the  second  is  illegal.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  necessity  warrants  the  mode  of  proceeding,  and 
tfiat  necessity  justifies  it  I  subscribe  to  the  doctrine,  but  I  deny  its 
application  in  the  present  instance.  What  impediment  has  prevented 
ministers  from  addressing  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  take  upon  him  the 
exercise  of  the  whole  legislative  authority  of  the  crown  V* — ^  The 
proceedings  of  the  two  houses  within  the  last  three  months  have  con- 
duced more  to  introduce  and  to  sanction  republican  principles,  than 
all  the  public  acts  done  in  my  time.  I  rail  not  at  republican  princi- 
ples. I  know  how  beautiful  they  appear  in  theory ;  but  they  are  not 
the  less  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  our  constitution."  In  the  absence 
of  Lord  Thurlow,  rose  Lord  Hawkesbury.  While  a  member  of  the 
house  of  commons,  he  spoke  rarely,  always  with  brevity;  and  since 
his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  except  on  questions  connected  with 
trade  or  manufactures,  scarcely  had  his  voice  been  heard  in  that 
assembly.  With  great  force  of  reason  he  combated  the  propositions 
of  Lord  Stormont;  demonstrated  that  the  measure  under  considera- 
tion was  governed  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  without  exceeding 
it ;  while  be  pointed  out  the  total  dissimilarity  between  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  when  the  two  houses  of  parliament  addressed  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  assume  the  sovereign  authority  on  a  principle  of  necessity, 
and  the  contrast  presented  by  the  present  position  of  affairs.  The 
throne,  he  observed,  was  then  vacant,  and  all  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment suspended :  whereas  the  throne  was  now  full»  the  courts  of  law 
open,  and  parliament  assen)J)led. 

2d  and  Bd  February. — The  debate  having  terminated  without  any 
division,  it  was  moved  to  report  the  resdution  immediately  to  the 
house,  in  order  to  accelerate  its  progress,  though  on  a  Saturday : 
which  being  done,  the  commission  for  opening  the  parliament  was 
instantly  filled  up  for  the  subsequent  Tuesday^  the  third  of  February. 
A  conference  with  the  commons  was  requested  to  be  held  on  Monday^ 
the  second,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  them  the  resobitiony 
and  desiring  their  concurrence.  It  took  place  accordingly  on  that 
day ;  the  whole  proceeding  of  the  two  houses  forming  an  instance  of 
legislative  despatch  probably  not  to  be  exceeded  in  the  British  par- 
liamentary annals.  The  conference  being  ended,  and  the  resobdum 
of  the  upper  house  read,  together  with  the  answers  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  of  the  queen  to  the  deputation  from  both  houses,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  proposed  to  agree  with  the  peers  }n  their 
resolution.  Lord  North,  who,  notwithstanding  his  want  of  sight,  per- 
formed an  active  part  throughout  all  the  debates  during  the  course  of 
the  king's  malady,  warmly  attacked  the  minister  on  this  occasion. 
Having  censured  the  spirit  of  distrust  and  jealousy  which  pervaded 
every  feature  of  the  proceedings  relative  to  the  heir-abparent.  Lord 
North  added :  **  His  royal  highnesses  answer  must  diffuse  universal 
satisfaction.  It  must  even  create  an  agreeable  surprise  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  extinguish  those  false  alarms  which  have  bc^a  so 
industriously  circulated,  that  the  prince  had  asserted  his  r^kt  to 


awume  the  sovereign  authority  independent  of  the  two  houses  of 
parliament'' 

Pitt  was  not  formed  tamely  to  endure  such  a  reprehension,  which 
he  repelled  with  great  promptitude  and  equal  force.  **The  noble 
lord/'  said  he,  ^  observes  that  a  general,  though  false  alarm,  has  been 
diffused  through  the  country  lest  the  question  of  right  should  be  sup* 
.  ported.  I  deny  the  truth  of  his  proposition.  1  allow,  indeed,  that  it 
was  hot  claimed  by  the  prince  of  Wales;  but  it  was  asserted  by 
others.  That  no  person  has  ll^en  bold  enoush  to  advise  him  to  assert 
such  a  right,  after  the  solemn  decision  of  Uie  two  houses  of  parlia* 
ment,  cannot  form  matter  of  surprise.  Even  if  any  man  could  be 
found  so  bold,  it  is  very  improbable  that  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Brunswic  would  follow  such  advice.  I  readily  admit  that  his  royal 
highness's  acceptance  of  the  regency  will  furnish  subject  of  joy  to  the 
people,  but  not  that  it  can  prove  a  matter  of  surprise.  They  will  not 
oe  disposed  to  censure  parliament  for  reprobating  unconstitutional 
doctrines,  started  by  men  who  now  lament  their  own  assertions, 
which  they  are  ashamed  to  Arow,  and  seem  desirous  to  retract" 

If  Lord  North's  observations  had  roused  Pitt,  the  pointed  sarcasms 
of  the  latter  against  Fox  irritated  Burke  almost  to  a  degree  of  mad- 
ness. ^  I  assert,"  exclaimed  he,  **'  that  the  Prince  of  Wales's  right  to 
the  regency  is  as  clear  as  the  sun;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
house  to  appoint  him  regent,  with  the  full  powers  of  sovereignty. 
His  royal  highness's  right  is  founded  in  law,  in  justice,  and  in  equity." 
Thea  bursting  into  one  of  his  grand  and  eccentric  appeals  to  the 
fancy,  ^'  The  minister's  plan,"  continued  he,  ^  merits  a  worse  name 
than  to  be  called  a  ^^umtom.  Ministers  are  preparing  to  create  the 
monster  of  Sin  and  Death  described  by  Milton :  death  to  the  consti- 
tution, sin  to  the  feelings  of  the  country.  They  are  giving  birth  to 
innumerable  barking  monsters,  eager  to  destroy  every  prmciple  of 
our  constitution.  Thev  are  about  to  purloin  the  great  seal,  to  commit 
an  act  of  forgery  and  of  fraud,  to  support  violence,  and  to  consum- 
mate their  climax  of  villany.  Their  aelays  keep  pace  with  every 
other  part  of  their  system.  How  unlike  the  convention  parliament  in 
1688,  who  completed  all  their  objects  of  national  benefit  between  the 
26th  of  December  and  the  12th  of  the  ensuing  month,  finishing  the 
whole  work  in  sixteen  days !" — **  I  contend  that  the  house  has  no 
right  to  authorize  the  lord  chancellor  to  put  the  great  seal  to  forgery, 
thus  giving  it  the  form  of  royal  authority  instead  of  the  substance^^ 
Such  violations  of  law  are  delusions.  They  are  only  the  sweepings* 
of  the  cobwebs  of  Westminster  Hall;  the  smoke  of  the  dish,  not  its' 
nourishment"  '- 

.  With  more  temper,  Sheridan  denied  that  Fox  had  ever  maintained 
the  prince's  right  to  assume  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  with- 
out the  adjudication  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament  ''The  question 
of  right  was  therefore,"  added  he, ''  unnecessarily  agitated,  because 
the  right  of  the  two  houses  to  provide  for  the  defect  in  the  exercise 
of  the  sovereign  power  never  was  contested." 
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Powis  sustained  Burke's  opinions.  '*In  order,'*  said  he,  *' to  open 
a  parliament,  there  must  exist  a  person  competent  to  authorize  the 
act ;  either  the  king  himself,  or  his  representative.  In  the  present 
case  there  can  be  neither;  and  the  place  will  be  filled  by  a  fictitious, 
imaginary  phantom."  The  resolution  to  agree  with  the  lords  being 
nevertheless  carried  without  any  division,  a  motion  was  made  and 
voted,  to  request  another  conference  with  that  house.  Before  the 
adjournment  took  place,  Pitt,  in  answer  to  a  question  made  from  the 
opposition  bench,  demanding  ''what  Measure  was  next  to  ensue," 
explained,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  his  intentions.  ^  I  trust,"  said 
he,  **  that  we  may  carry  up  the  resohUion  to  the  conference  early  on 
this  very  day.  The  commission  being  ready  sealed,  parliament  may 
be  opened  forthwith ;  and  as  soon  as  we  are  returned,  I  shall  instantly 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  biU  for  appointing  a  regent,  founded  on 
those  resolutions.** 

3d  February. — The  time  was  now  arrived  when  the  two  houses, 
who  had  hitherto  acted  as  a  convention,  were  to  assume  the ybrm  of 
a  parliament  assembled  according  to  #ie  established  usages  of  the 
constitution.  Every  impediment  and  delay,  which  during  nearly  two 
months  had  prevented  a  change  of  administration,  being  at  length 
removed,  new  ministers,  together  with  a  new  order  of  thmgs,  might 
be  speedily  and  confidently  expected.  Pitt,  who  had  so  lon^,  and 
with  so  much  general  approbation,  occupied  the  first  place  in  the 
state,  beheld  in  prospect  a  private  station :  while  Fox,  twice  driven 
by  his  own  errors  from  the  cabinet,  prepared  to  re-enter  it  under 
better  auspices.  The  queen,  selected  by  parliament  not  only  to  have 
the  custody  of  the  king's  person,  but  the  control  of  the  whole  royal 
household,  was  ab6ut  to  be  invested  with  extensive  power,  patronage, 
and  influence.  Among  all  the  legislative  dispositions  made  by  Pitt 
for  conducting  the  government  during  his  majesty's  incapacity,  the 
wisdom,  as  well  as  the  necessity,  of  thus  arming  the  queen  with  a 
degree  of  independent  authority  in  the  state  mi^t  appear  the  most 
doubtful  I  am  nevertheless  of  opinion,  that  her  good  sense,  experi- 
ence, moderation,  and  the  strong  maternal  affection  which  animated 
her  throughout  her  whole  life  towards  her  eldest  son, — an  afiection 
amounting  to  predilection,  and  which  he  as  warmly  returned, — ^wouM 
have  secured  the  country  from  any  personal  collision  between  them. 
Mary  of  Medicis  was  a  violent,  implacable,  weak,  misguided  woman, 
destitute  of  attachment  to  Liouis  tne  Thirteenth,  the  most  unamiaUe 
of  princes,  who  had  likewise  imbibed  an  early  conviction  that  she 
was  not  wholly  unacquainted  with  his  father's  assassination.  There 
could  not,  therefore,  exist  the  slightest  degree  of  real  analogy  between 
the  two  cases,  though  Lord  Stormont  had  recently  compared  them. 
Yet,  if  we  consider  how  much  power  corrupts  t)ie  heart,  and  bow 
much  party  inflames  the  passions,  we  shall  probably  think  it  equally 
fortunate  for  herself  and  for  the  nation,  that  she  shoiud  not  have  been 
plaoed  in  a  situation  so  trying  to  human  nature. 

Among  the  political  caricatures  which  appeared  in  Ibe  shops  of  the 


capital  about  this  time,  was  a  priot  representing  the  chancellory  PUt, 
and  Dundas,  in  the  characters  of  the  '*  three  wierd  sisters/'  vfMly  bet 
cbaracteristicaUy  attired,  standing  on  a  heath,  intently  gazing  on  the 
full  moon*  Her  orb  appeared  half  enlightened,  half  eclipsed.  The 
part  averted,  which  remained* in  darkness,  contained  the  king's  pro* 
file.  On  the  other  side,  resplendent  with  light,  and  graciously,  re* 
garding  the  three  gazers,  was  portrayed  a  head  of  the  queen.  The 
circumstance  of  Dundas  being  thus  ranked  with  Pitt  and  Thurlow* 
sufficiently  indicates  the  dMree  of  political  consideration  which  he 
attracted,  and  how  much  higher  he  stood  in  the  puUic  estimation,  as 
a  man  possessed  of  power  or  influence,  than  any  of  the  remaining  . 
cabinet  ministers.  He  was,  in  fact,  far  superior  to  either  of  the  secre- 
taries of  state  in  real  weight  and  consequence.  So  certain^  and  so 
imminent,  appeared  the  Prince  of  Wales's  appointment  to  the  regencv» 
during  the  first  days  of  February,  that  medals  were  struck  and  sold 
commemorating  the  event.  One  of  them,  which  I  purchased  at  the 
time,  lies  now  before  me.  It  is  of  mean  execution,  presenting  no 
favourable  specimen  of  the  «rts  in  that  line.  The  size  is  between  a 
shilling  and  a  half-crown  piece;  the  composition,  a  base  metal,  do* 
signed  to  imitate  silver.  On  one  side  appears  his  ro3ral  hiehness's 
side  face,  the  hair  dressed  in  small  curls,  as  then  worn ;  whid  Bught 
easily  be  mistaken  for  a  tie-wig,  loosely  floating  down  his  back.  The 
resemblance  of  his  countenance  is  bad  and  vulgar.  He  wears  a  coat 
embroidered  at  the  button«holes,  a  part  of  his  $tiar  just  appearing ; 
with.a  prodiffious  jabct  or  frill  of  lace  at  the  breast  Sucn  was  the 
costiime  of  that  time.    Round  it  is  this  legend  or  inscription : 

**  Prisob  Rbsbitt  or  Grbat  BaiTAiir,  Fravoo,  and 
Irblard,"  xto. 

On  the  reverse  are  engraven  the  osttick  phones  of  the  Princes  of 
Wales,  with  the  **Ich  dien"  on  a  label,  surrounded  by  the  words, 

««BoR]r  August  12,  1763. 
Appoihtbd  Fbs.  ITOt'* 

This  medal,  struck  in  order  to  perpetuate  a  fact  which  never  .was 
realized,  is  now  probably  become  very  rare. 

Carlton  House,  to  which  residence  the  destinies  of  Great  Britain 
were  apparently  about  to  be  transferred  from  St  James's,  presented 
in  its  interior,  during  the  first  days  of  February,  as  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, a  scene  of  political  intrigue  and  contending  interests.  The 
place  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  was  of  course  reserved  for  the  Dule 
of  Portland ;  but  relative  to  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  its  future  possessor,  there  prevailed  much  uncertainty.  Ijord 
John  Cavendish  had  iirdeed  been  named  to  it  by  the  public  voices 
though  he  neither  emulated  to  resume  that  situation,  nor  in  iivA 
were  his  talents,  either  financial  or  parliamentary,  adequate  to  con- 
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duct  it  with  becoming  dignity  and  credit  to  bimsdfl  Common  report 
asserted  that  Sheridan  aspired  to  fill  it,  the  prince  approving  and 
supporting  his  pretension.  Absurd  or  improbable  as  such  a  storj 
may  appear^  many  circumstances  conduced  to  diminish  its  incredi- 
bility. During  Fox's  absence  and  Lorcf  Loughborough's  indispositiop, 
Sheridan  occupied  a  very  hieh,  if  not  the  first  rank  in  his  royal  high- 
ness's  confidence  and  councils.  Nor  ougl^  we  to  wonder  at  the  fact 
His  talents,  as  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  yielded  to  none 
within  thoHBC  walls.  1  believe  Pitt  stoo^ynore  in  awe  of  them,  if  he 
could  be  said  to  stand  in  awe  of  any  thing,  than  he  did  of  Fox  him- 
self. Sheridan  moreover  possessed  other  qualities  not  less  calculated 
to  acquire  the  favour  of  the  heir-apparent  His  convivial  powers 
rendered  him  equally  delightful  in  society,  as  his  vast  intellectual  en- 
dowments qualified  him  to  shine  in  parliament,  or  in  the  cabinet 
Fox's  predominant  passion,  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  youth  and 
sacrificed  his  fortune,  was  play.  Sheridan  supremely  loved  wine,  of 
which  he  swallowed  vast  quantities :  a  recommendation  of  no  com- 
mon order  in  the  court  and  at  the  table  of  a  prince  who  in  thttt  re- 
spect emulated  the  younger  Cyrus,  if  in  no  other  feature  of  his  cha- 
racter. Neither  Lord  Kawdon,  who  deservedly  stood  high  in  his 
royal  highness's  personal  regard — nor  Grey,  nor  Windham,  nor  £r- 
skine,  though  all  partaking  of  his  cpnfidence,  and  frequently  the  com- 
panions of  his  private  hours,  were  able  to  maintain  a  conflict  over  the 
tx>ttle  with  an  antagonist  like  Sheridan.  His  face,  even  at  this  period 
of  his  life,  when  he  had  not  long  completed  his  thirty-seventh  year, 
began  to  exhibit  eloquent  proofs  of  his  intemperance. 

But  there  still  remained  a  third  cause  of  the  ascendant  which 
Sheridan  exercised  at  Carlton  House.  I  mean,  the  prominent  part 
that  he  had  always  taken  in  defence  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's  interests, 
honour,  and  character.  When  Fox  came  forward  in  the  house  of 
commons  to  disavow  and  to  deny  from  authority,  in  the  most  formal 
terms,  the  asserted  matrimonial  ceremony  between  her  and  the  heir- 
apparent,  we  have  seen  that  Sheridan  contrived,  without  contradict- 
ing bis  friend,  to  do  away  in  a  great  degree  the  ejBTect  of  his 
assurance.  The  words  chosen  by  Sheridan  on  the  occasion  were 
admirably  calculated  to  throw  a  mysterious  veil  over  the  trdnsac- 
tion,  and  to  elvo  it  a  sort  of  sanctity ;  while  he  paid  the  highest  testi- 
monies to  the  distinguished  merits  of  the  laay  herself.  She  still 
continued  to  enjoy  the  first  place  in  the  prince's  afifections,  and  her 
future  destiny  formed  at  this  time  an  object  of  general  curiosity. 
What  would  she  become^  it  was  asked,  under  the  approaching  regency  ! 
Many  persons  believed,  that  as  soon  as  the  restrictions  should  be 
taken  oflf,  a  very  hi^h  rank  of  the  peerage  would  be  immediately 
conferred  on  her.  But  though  George  the  First  made  one  of  his 
two  mistresses  Duchess  of  Kendal,  the  other — Countess  of  Darliiu;- 
ton ;  and  though  George  the  Second  imitated  his  father's  example, 
by  creating  Madame  de  Walmoden,  Countess  of  Yarmouth  for  her 
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life  ^— yet  I  doubt  v^ether  any  minister  in  1789  would  have  adrned 
or  sanctioBed  the  adoption  by  the  reffent  of  a  similar  measure. 

Sheridan's  want  of  high  birth  and  connexions. could  not  of  itself 
form  an  insurmountable  impediment  to  his  being  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  excheauer,  if  there  bad  existed  no  greater  otMtacle.  Have  we 
not,  in  fact,  oeheld  a  provincial  physician's  son,  of  very  moderate 
abilities,  raised,  in  1801,  to  the  post  of  first  minister;  presiding  over 
Jboth  the  treasury  and  the  exchequer,  during  more  than  three  years  t 
Canning's  descent,  who  has  so  ably  filled,  and  continues  at  this  hour 
to  fill,  cabinet  offices,  was  not  more  illustrious  than  that  of  Sheridan, 
which  produced,  during  three  successive  generations,  men  of  eminent 
talents.  Nor  could  Sheridan's  want  of  property  have  excluded  him, 
since  Pitt,  as  well  as  Fox,  shared  with  him  that  defect.  But  among 
ttt,  morals,  no  less  than  talents,  are  indispensable  to  ensure  politiciil 
elevation  I 

3d — 6th  February. — The  month, of  January  had  expired  under 
the  most  gloomy  presages  respecting  the  king's  restoration  to  reasoo. 
Having  remained  more  than  three  months  in  a  state  of  total  aliena- 
tion ofmind— or  rather,  of  decided  lunacy, — ^the  daily  reports  issued 
by  the  medical  attendants,  which  at  first  were  eagerly  read,  no 
longer  excited  the  same  emotions.  Varying  little  from  one  day  to 
another  in  their  nature  and  contents,  dney  ceased  to  awaken  any 
lively  hope,  or  almost  to  inspire  strong  curiosity.  All  the  delays  that 
had  hitherto  impeded  the  formation  of  a  regency  being  at  length  sur- 
mounted, men  of  every  descnption  looked  forward  to  the  transfer  of 
the  sceptre  from  Geoi^e  the  Third  to  the  hands  of  his  son ;  when,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all,  to  the  joy  of  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  but  to  the 
unspeakable  disappointment  of  many  individuals,  a  salutary  chan^ 
besan  to  manifest  itself  in  the  disorder.  It  commenced  early  m 
February,  advancing  progressively  with  the  month,  and  indicating 
an  imperfect  netum  or  resumption  of  reason.  One  of  the  first  symp- 
toms that  he  gave  of  it  happened  in  the  following  manner.  Edtfaer 
on  the  4th  or  5th  of  Februaiy>  a  friend  of  mine,  Air.  Robert  GreviUe, 
brother  of  the  late  Earl  of  Warwick,  then  one  of  his  majestjr's  equer- 
ries, and  in  waiting  at  the  time,  happened  to  be  staodiiig  near  the 
Jung's  bed  at  Kew,  engaged  in  conversation  with  Dr.  Willis.  Both 
4>f  them  were  unprepared  for,  and  unapprehensive  of,  his  either  listen- 
ing to  or  understanding  their  discourse.  GreviUe  observed  to  Willie 
that  Lord  North  had  made  many  inquiries  after  his  majesty's  health* 
^<Has  he?"  said  the  king.  << Where  did  he  make  themt  At  St 
James's,  or  here  ?"  On  t&ir  replying  to  his  question,  **  Lord  North," 
aaid  he,  '^  is  a  good  man,  unlike  tne  others.  He  is  a  ffood  man."— • 
The  kin^  formed  a  perfectly  just  estimate  of  Lord  ^orth.  Party 
and  politics  had  driven  him  to  take  refuge  under  the  shield  of  me 
coalition ;  but  an  early  and  deep-rooted  afiection  for  his  old  master 
survived  in  his  bosom.  Throughout  the  whole  progress  of  the  ro3ral 
disorder,  Burke,  on  the  contrary,  displayed  little  concern  or  sjrmpa^ 
thy  for  him ;  but  much  indecorous  impatience  to  arrive  at  power* 
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Tte  commons  having  met  on  the  Sd  of  Febraary,  and  agreed  to 
the  res^bUian  of  the  lords,  a  message  was  sent  down  from  the  upper 
hooie,  desiring  their  attendance  at  the  act  of  reading  the  commission, 
jbord  Bathursty  as  the  representative  of  the  chancellor,  who  was  still 
absent  from  indisposition,  briefly  stated  the  causes  of  convoking  par- 
liamdot  Every  form  incident  to  opening  the  session  in  the  accas- 
iomed  manner  having  been  observed,  as  soon  as  the  Speaker  and  the 
members  present  were  returned  from  the  bar  of  the  lords,  Pitt  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  consonant  to  the  purposes  enumerated  by 
Lord  Bathurst  No  objection  being  made,  he  introduced  it  on  tM 
5tb,  when  it  was  read  a  first  time,  with  little  other  interruption  than 
a  few  indignant  comments  from  Burke:  but  upon  the  subsequent 
evening,  that  extraordinary  man  unlocked  all  the  stores  of  his  elo- 
quence to  oppose  its  further  progress.  *^  The  duration  of  his  majesty's 
malady,"  said  Burke,  **  lies  hidden  in  the  secret  recesses  of  the  dis^ 
pensati6ns  of  Providence.  He  is  insane;  but  his  disease  is  not  inter- 
mittent; nor  has  it  any  lucid  intervals,  and  partial  visitations  of 
reason.  His  faculties  care  totally  eclipsed.  JVot  a  partial,  but  a  total 
and  entip'e  ecHpse,  The  present  bill  is  indefinite  in  its  duration; 
because  that  bold  promiser.  Dr.  Willis  himself,  cannot  venture  to  fix 
a  time  when  the  king  may  be  able  to  resume  his  functions.  And  as 
he,  whose  temerity  would  impel  him  to  decide  on  that  point  if  the 
thing  were  possible,  does  not  hazard  an  opinion  on  it,  we  may  weH 
presume  that  physicians  of  cooler  judgment  will  not  even  proiiounce 
la  conjecture  on  the  subject 

**  The  ftt/A"  continued  Burke,  **  is  intended  not  only  to  degrade  the 
prince,  but  the  whole  Brunswic  family ;  who  are  to  be  outlawed  and 
attainted,  as  having  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try. This  house  is  now  scattering  the  seeds  of  future  dissensions  in 
the  royal  family,  verging  to  treasons ;  for  the  perpetration  of  which 
acts,  public  justice  will  one  day  overtake  and  bring  ministers  to  trial 
According  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  as  it  is  drawn  up,  until  the 
queen  shall  think  proper  to  assert  that  the  king  is  recovered,  the 
people  possess  no  means  of  knowing  the  facL  If,  therefore,  her  coani^ 
cil  should  declare  it,  and  that  his  majesty  shall  be  able  to  sit  in  a 
ehair  at  the  head  of  that  council,  the  bill  provides  that  he  shall  be 
declared  capable.  What  is  this  enactment,  except  putting  into  the 
hands  of  Dr.  WiHis  and  his  keepers  the  whole  power  of  changing  the 
government !  A  person  who  has  been  insane  may  be  so  suMued  by 
coercion  as  to  become  capable  of  submitting  to  act  the  farce 
appointed,  and  of  appearing  for  a  short  period  to  have  resumed  his 
intellects.  I  maintain  the  utter  impossibility  of  adducing  proof, 
whether  a  person  who  h$^  been  insane  is  perfectly  recovered  or  not 
The  whole  business  is  a  scheme,  under  the  pretence  of  pronouncing 
iin  majesty  recovered,  to  bring  back  an  insane  king.*^ 

However  indecorous  and  censurable  some  passages  of  this  speedi 
may  appear,  and  whatever  condemnation  they  excited  at  the  time 
whea  4a^  weoe  pgonouaoed,  yet  Burke's  observatioDS  w.ene  not  dee- 


titote  of  jitttice.  If  the  king's  restoration  of  reason  had  proved  par- 
liiU  and  temporary,  instead  of  complete,  many  of  the  predicteo  or 
supposed  evils  might  have  been  realised.  Happily,  in  1780  his  r^ 
coTerv  was  rapid  and  total  So  was  it  in  1801.  But,  throughout 
the  whole  spring  of  1811, 1  know  that  he  floated  between  sanity  and 
insanity,  till  finally  his  mind  seemed  to  become  effete  and  extinct 
Fortunately,  his  eldest  son,  then  instructed  by  time  and  the  progress 
of  events,  allowed  the  existing  frame  of  government  to  remain  un- 
touched; as  he  unquestionably  ought  to  have  done  in  1780,  till  the 
probable  event  of  the  king's  malady  could  have  been  ascertained 
Burke  concluded  by  again  alluding  to  the  position  of  the  queen.  **  I 
do  not  suspect  her,"  observed  he,  **  of  ever  intentionally  acting  with 
impropriety.  But  situations  and  temptations  may  pervert  the  purest 
mind,  and  draw  it  aside  from  the  path  of  rectitude.  This  house,  pro- 
ceeding step  after  step,  has  imperceptibly  been  led  on  to  commit 
acts,  which,  if  they  had  been  proposed  at  once,  would  have  beea 
rejected  by  every  man  of  principle*  Like  Macbeth,  whoy  after  hav- 
ing murdered  Duncan  and  Banquo,  exclaims. 


-«^ Ism  in  blood 


Stept  in  80  far,  that  shonld  I  wade  no  more. 
Returning  were  as  tedloos  as  go  o^er  ;^ 

80  they  find  themselves  inclined  to  proceed,  from  a  want  of  courage 
to  retrace  their  steps.**  No  fact  can  more  forcibly  prove  the  degree 
of  unpopularity  to  which  Burke  had  sunk  at  this  period,  than  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  speech  containing  matter  so  impressive,  and  so  much 
ealculnted  to  awaken  deep  reflections  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
eliciting  no  reply.  Not  a  word  of  answer  was  made  to  it,  either  by 
Pitt,  or  by  any  member  of  administration. 

9th  February. — Already  the  king  began  to  exhibit  unequivocal 
symptoms  of  returning  reason ;  information  of  which  fact,  however 
guardedly  expressed  it  might  be  in  the  medical  reports,  yet  becoming 
rapidly  diffused  throughout  society,  contributed  to  sustain  the  admin- 
istration. All  coercion  of  his  person  having  long  been  withdrawn,  as 
early  as  the  4th  of  February  his  majesty  not  only  shaved  his  beard, 
but  part  of  his  head ;  Willis  being  present  during  the  operation.  His 
body  seemed  to  sympathize  with  his  mind,  and  to  aid  its  restoration; 
an  abscess  forming  in  his  neck,  which  suppurated,  and  afforded  relief. 
Ever  since  the  last  week  of  January  he  had  been  allowed,  as  often  as 
the  weather  permitted,  to  walk  out  in  the  roval  gardens  of  Kew,  or  of 
Richmond,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Willis,  and  one  of  that  physician's 
sons.  Though  much  emaciated  in  consequence  of  his  confinement, 
together  with  the  medical  treatment  that  be  had  undergone,  he  was 
capable  of  great  exercise  and  exertion.  Not  only  the  queen,  but  the 
princess  royal  was  brought  into  his  apartment  of  evenings,  and  re- 
mained with  him  a  considerable  time.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
these  apparently  favourable  indications,  as  no  reliance  could  yet  bo 
placed  on  their  continuance,  the  parliamentary  proceedings  advanced ; 
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and  it  was  supposed  that  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  must  place  his  royal 
highness  in  the  regent's  chair.  £ach  side  of  the  house  of  commons 
teemed  alike  emulous  to  expedite  the  progress  of  the  bill  by  which  be 
was  to  be  invested  with  that  office.  But  impediments  to  despatch  arose 
at  every  step.  Divisions  even  occasionally  occurred  on  particular 
jregulations,  in  which  ministers  were  usually  supported  by  a  majority 
fluctuating  between  fifty  and  sixty.  The  clause  giving  to  tb^  queen  a 

Ewer  over  part  of  thie  privy  purse,  and  locking  up  the  remainder, 
ing  carried  by  fifty-five  votes,  a  most  obstinately  contested  debate 
followed  on  the  nexi  enactment,  which  vested  in  her  majesty  the  care 
of  the  king's  person,  and  the  government  of  the  household.  Against 
so  vast  an  accession  of  strength  in  that  quarter  the  opposition  concen- 
tered all  their  force. 

Lord  North  demanded  of  Pitt  if  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  parlia- 
mentary influence  which  it  must  confer.  **  Eighteen  peers,''  continued 
he,  **  belong  to  the  household.  Do  gentlemen  consider  that  eighteen 
peers  voting  on  one  side,  make  the  difference  of  thirty-six  on  a  divi- 
sion?" It  was  stated,  without  receiving  any  contradiction  from  the 
treasury  bench,  that  the  number  of  officers  in  the  royal  household 
amounted  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  whose  places  were  re- 
spectively worth  from  sixty,  up  to  eighteen  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
Fowls  reprobated  the  measure,  and  Marsham  maintained  that  the 
aggregate  number  of  members  of  the  two  houses  holding  employ- 
ments, either  in  the  king's  or  in  the  queen's  household,  approached 
nearer  sixty  than  thirty.  Sheridan  was  most  pointed  in  his  observap 
▼ations  on  Fitt's  avowed  intention  to  propose  a  new  establishment  for 
the  regent  "  How  does  he  dare,"  askea  Sheridan,  "  to  suggest  such 
an  idea,  afier  having  heard  the  declaration  made  from  authority,  that 
the  prince  desires  to  have  no  such  establishment  created  as  must 
occasion  fresh  burthens  on  the  people  7  Does  be  not  mean  to  leave 
his  royal  highness  the  power  of  exercising  his  own  free  will  upon  the 
point  f    The  minister  must  possess  a  pretty  considerable  share  of 

E resumption,  who  can  take  it  for  granted  that  his  majesty,  whenever 
e  recovers,  will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  a  new  and  unnecessary  tax 
having  been  imposed  on  his  subjects  for  such  a  purpose,  in  addition 
to  their  present  heavy  load." 

All  these  attacks  were  nevertheless  conducted  with  some  degree  of 
temper.  But  Burke,  whose  impatience  to  attain  possession  of  office, 
and  whose  irritable  formation  of  mind  led  him  to  spurn  the  ordinary 
restraints  of  prudence,  let  loose  his  indignation  on  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  ^He  demands,"  exclaimed  Bufke,  '*  whether  we 
would  strip  the  king  of  every  mark  of  royalty,  and  transfer  them  to 
the  regent?  No !  Heaven  forbid,  while  the  person  wearing  the  crown 
can  lend  a  erace  to  those  dignities,  and  denve  a  lustre  from  the  splen- 
dour of  his  nousehold !  But  have  we  forffotten  that  we  are  debating 
relative  to  a  monarch  smitten  by  the  hand  of  Omnipotence  ?  Do  we 
recollect  that  the  Almighty  has  hurled  him  from  his  <Anms,  and  plunged 
him  into  a  condition  Uiat  may  justly  excite  the  pity  of  the  meanest 
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peasant  in  his  dominions  1" — ^Expressions  so  indecorous  exciting  very 
general  disajpprobation,  and  a  loud  cry  arising  fronfi  the  miDisterial 
ranks,  of  **  Take  down  his  words;"  the  Marquis  of  Grahan),who  wf# 
seated  near  Pitt  on  the  treasury  bench,  started  up,  and  declared  that 
**  no  individual  within  those  walls  should  dare  to  assert  that  the  king 
UHW  hurled  from  his  throne.'^  A  scene  of  great  clangour  and  disorder 
occurred  during  some  moments,  Burke  vainly  attempting  to  obtain  a 
patient  audience.  No  sooner  had  he,  however,  surmounted  the  tu- 
mult, than,  without  displaj^ng  any  embarrassment,  he  assured  the 
house  that  he  would  give  them  a  full  opportunity  to  take  down  his 
words.  **  I  was  interrupted,"  continued  ne,  **  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence ;  and  Scripture  itself,  so  mangled,  may  be  rendered  blasphemy. 
But  when  in  our  very  churches  it  is  asserted  that  the  kine  is  afflicted 
for  our  national  sins,  shall  I  not  be  permitted  to  say  that  he  is  struck 
by  the  hand  of  God  ?  What  1  when  we  are  putting  up  prayers  for  the 
restoration  of  his  intellect,  and  declaring  that  it  is  m  punishment  of 
our  iniquities  the  sovereign  is  deprived  of  reason,  shall  I  not  be  allowed 
to  assert  that  Omnipotence  has  smitten  him  ?  His  illness  is  caused 
by  no  act  of  ours.  But  ought  we,  in  this  his  hour  of  sickness  and 
ciiilamitVy  to  clothe  his  bed  with  purple,  to  make  a  mocker]^  of  him,  to 
put  on  his  head  a  crown  of  thorns,  to  place  a  reed  in  his  hand,  to 
arrav  him  in  royal  robes,  and  to  crv  '  Hail !  King  of  the  British !' '' 

This  elegant  and  ingenious  apology,  clothed  in  the  language  of 
Scripture,  which,  with  the  single  exception  perhaps  of  Erskine,  Burke 
alone  could  have  applied  with  so  much  felicity  and  promptitude  to  the 
case,  produced  its  full  effect.  He  improved  it  to  inveign  with  equal 
force,  but  in  less  intemperate  terms,  against  other  features  of  the  bUL 
^  How,"  demanded  he,  **  will  the  kins  be  pleased,  on  his  recovery,  at 
finding  the  patronage  of  the  household  transferred  from  his  son  and 
representative  to  tSe  queen  ?  He  must  be  shocked  at  such  an  act, 
unless  on  the  monstrous  supposition  that  his  majesty  is  a  good  hus- 
band and  a  bad  father.  The  royal  family  are  in  fact  totally  excluded 
from  the  present  measure,  while  power  of  an  enormous  description  is 
withdrawn  from  the  king's  eldest  son,  and  vested  in  a  person  not  of 
his  majesty's  blood.  No  one  grateful  function  is  left  to  the  regent 
which  may  balance  the  dreadful  attributes  of  sovereignty.  He  can 
make  no  peers.  He  can  grant  neither  pensions  nor  offices.  He  can 
exercise  no  charities.  We  are  about  to  confer  on  him  a  mock  crown, 
a  tinsel  robe,  and  a  lackered  sceptre." 

**  In  former  times,"  continued  Burke,  **  the  road  to  popularity  was 
bv  uph61ding  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer is  born  for  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  He  takes  another 
path.  The  present  bill  is  contrived  to  fortify  himself  when  out  of 
office.  His  majesty  may  continue  insane  for  twenty  years.  And  in 
such  case,  what  a  state  of  anarchy  are  we  creating,  when  we  thus 
set  up  a  divided  government!"  Highly  coloured  as  were  some  parts 
of  tlus  picture,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  truth,  as  well  as 
talent,  in  its  composition.    If  the  king's  recovery  had  b^een  delayed. 
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or  had  only  been  doubtful  in  its  nature,  a  struggle  for  power  would 
have  ensued  between  Pitt  and  Fox;  between  the  regent  and  the 
tj^een ;  which  was  obviated  by  his  prompt  resumption  of  the  reins  of 
government.  Sheridan  having  moved  a  clause  Umiting  her  majesty's 
control  over  the  officers  of  the  household  *'  to  such  as  should  be 
deemed  necessary  for  attending  about  the  king*s  person,"  ministers 
carried  the  question  again  by  the  same  majority  as  the  preceding, — 
namely,  fifty-five  voles. 

lOth  February. — On  the  subsequent  evening,  the  minister  proceeded 
to  name  the  eight  individuals  whom  he  proposed  to  form  her  majes- 
ty's council.  The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  together 
with  Ijords  Thurlow  and  Kenyon,  as  the  two  chiefs  of  the  law,  na- 
turally occupied  the  first  place.  Pitt  joined  with  these  dignitaries  of 
the  church  and  the  bar,  the  four  heads  of  the  departments  consti- 
tuting the  royal  household;  namely,  the  lord  steward,  and  lord 
chamberlain;  the  master  of  the  horse,  and  the  groom  of  the  stole. 
Lord  North,  who  from  his  anxiety  to  supply  the  void  occasioned  by 
("ox's  absence  took  part  in  every  discussion,  immediately  intimated 
his  intention  of  moving  to  insert  the  names  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  being  of  full  age,  his  majesty *s  sons ;  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Dukes  of  Glocester  and  of  Cumberland,  his  brothers.  Other  emi* 
nent  public  functionaries  were  pointed  out  likewise  from  different 
quarters  of  the  house,  as  proper  for  the  same  distinction.  Sheridan 
ingeniously  treated  the  ministerial  proposition  of  excluding  the  princes 
otthe  blood  as  unnatural;  ''because  parliament  became  thereby  the 
instrument  of  infusing  into  her  majesty's  mind  a  suspicion,  that  her 
sons  w6re  not  proper  persons  to  advise  her,  which  was  an  outrage  on 
the  feelings  of  nature."  The  eight  names  enumerated  by  Pitt  having 
been  severally  carried  without  any  division,  Lord  North  then  movM 
that  ''the  Duke  of  York  be  a  member  of  the  council."  It  was  op- 
posed, not  only  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  but  by  Addii^- 
tod,  then  scarcely  known  as  member  for  Devizes;  destined  nevertbe- 

'  lesd  within  two  years  to  fill  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  within  twelve, 
to  succeed  Pitt  himself  at  the  head  of  the  treasury  and  the  exche- 
quer:— one  of  the  most  extraordinary  political  transmutations  which 
we  have  witnessed  In  our  time  I 

The  jninister  resisted  the  Duke  of  York's  nomination  on  those  ge- 
neral principles  in  conformity  to  which  it  had  been  thought  improper 
to  allow  the  Prince  of  Wales  any  concern  in  the  care  of  his  majes- 
ty's person.  If,  therefore,  the  eldest  son  was  excluded,  respect  to  him 
made  it  necessary  to  extend  the  same  rule  to  the  rest  of  the  royal 
family.  Such  ^  respect,  Burke  observed,  operated  as  a  perpetual 
disqualification,  like  the  respect  manifested  by  the  followers  of  Epi- 
curus for  their  gods.  Lord  North  reprobated  it  as  '^  a  barbaroos 
principle  pushed  to  a  barbarous  extent :"  while  Lord  Maitland  ex- 
claimed with  his  characteristic  energy  of  voice  and  manner,  thaf  it 
was  not  a  disrespect,  but  an  insult  to  the  king,  to  the  <|ueen»  and  to 

.  the  Prince  of  Wales."    Burke  treated  the  idea  as  r^volung  to  f 
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nity.  ^  I  am  myself  a  father/'  said  he.  «<  So  is  the  noble  lord  id  ihe 
blue  riband.  How  should  we  feel»  on  recovering  from  a  malady 
such  as  the  present^  to  find  that  our  sons  had  been  precluded  from  aS 
share  in  the  custody  of  our  persons  1  I  should  regard  as  a  murderer 
the  man  who  had  debarred  my  son  all  access  to  me."  Denunciations 
so  violent  produced  no  efiect  on  Pitt ;  and  when  a  division  took  piaoe» 
Lord  North's  motion  was  rejected,  though  only  by  forty-eight  votes. 
The  Duke  of  Giocester,  when  proposed,  had  acainst  him  forty-nine. 
It  was  not  attempted  to  diiude  the  house  on  the  Duke*  of  Cumber* 
land.  The  two  brothers  had  acted,  indeed,  a  widely  difierent  part 
throughoat  the  whole  period  of  the  sovereign's  illness.  While  the 
latter,  as  well  as  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  approved  themselves 
devoted  partizans  of  the  heir-apparent,  and  avowedly  canvassed  for 
him,  the  Duke  of  Glocester  witndrew  in  a  great  measure  from  socio- 
ty.  Secluded  from  politics  and  pleasures,  he  absented  himself  equally 
from  the  house  of  peers,  and  seemed  deeply  to  feel  the  calamity 
which  obscured  the  throne. 

During  these  parliamentary  proceedings/  Carlton  House  presented 
a  scene  of  extraordiuary  agitation.  His  majesty's  progressive  ad- 
▼aqce,  not  only  in  bodily  health,  but  in  the  resumption  of  his  mental 
faculties,  was  too  steady,  regular,  and  apparent,  to  remain  any  longer 
matter  either  of  doubt  or  of  concealment  Yet  Warren,  though  he 
admitted  a  considerable  degree  of  composure  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  king's  general  deportment  and  conversation,  pertinaciously  ad- 
hered to  his  opinion,  that  no  real  or  permanent  amehoration  had 
been  operated  in  his  complaint.  As  Warren  stood  first  in  public  esti- 
mation for  medical  skill,  many  persons  long  accostomed  to  repose 
almost  unlimited  confidence  in  nis  professional  assertions  continued 
incredulous  on  the  subject  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  on  the  other  hand, 
throughout  the  whole  progress  of  the  disorder,  had,  as  I  know,  enter- 
tained a  contrary  sentiment ;  and  his  belief  being  strengthened  by 
the  recent  symptoms,  he  made  no  secret  of  his  conviction  that  a 
speedy  and  complete  recovery  would  ensue.  Information  of  the  cir-* 
eumstance  reacning  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  immediately  sent  for 
Pepys,  who,  on  his  arrival  at  Carlton  House,  being  ushered  into  bis 
royal  highness's  presence,  there  found  Dr.  Warren.  A  warm  expos- 
tulation took  place  between  them,  though  they  lived  on  terms  of  mu- 
tual regard,  approaching  to  friendship.  Each  reproached  the  other  / 
with  deceiving  the  prince  by  a  false  representation  of  facts.  War- 
ren maintained,  that  however  flattering  appearances  might  be,  they 
would  prove  fallacious,  and  that  the  alienation  of  mind  was  incura- 
ble. Pepys  as  stiflly  supported  the  opposite  belief  At  length  the 
two  physicians  parted,  leaving  the  prince  to  form  his  own  judgment 
on  their  prognostics.  But  a  few  days  determined  the  question  in 
Pepys's  favour.  Warren's  political  bias  unquestionably  obscured  his 
usual  discernment  All  these  particulars  were  related  to  me  by  Sir 
Lucas  Pepys  himself,  within  a  week  after  the  time  vi^en  they  hap- 
pened. 

64 
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11th  February.  A  publication  took  place  at  this  juQCtare,  which, 
however  undeserving  of  serious  commemoration  it  may  seem,  yet 
threw  no  ordinary  degree  of  ridicule  on  the  prince's  cause  and  fol- 
lowers. Hume,  the  most  philosophic  historian  of  the  last  century, 
though  by  no  means  the  most  impartial,  has  thoueht  even  a  sang  de- 
serving mention  among  the  events  of  a  reign.  He  says,  when  enu- 
merating the  particulars  which  conduced  in  December  1668,  to  pro- 
duce the  flight  of  James  the  Second,  *'  It  may  not  be  unworthy  of 
notice,  that  a  merry  baUad^  called  LiUibuflero^  being  at  this  time  pub- 
lished in  derision  of  the  papists  and  the  Irish,  it  was  greedily  re- 
.  ceived  by  the. people ;  and  was  sung  bv  all  ranks  of  men,  even  by  the 
kin^s  army,  who  were  strongly  seized  with  the  national  spirit.  This 
incident  both  discovered  and  served  to  increase  the  general  discon- 
tent of  the  kbgdom/'  So  happened  it  in  some  decree  on  the  present 
occasion.  Among  the  individuals  who  filled  an  important  place  in 
the  interior  of  Carlton  House,  in  February  1789,  was  Weltjee.  He 
occupied  ^not  the  post  held  by  Bonntau  in  the  court  of  Charles  the 
Seventh,  king  of  France,  Respecting  which  office  Voltaire  says, 

«*  ni  6«t  Pemploi  qai  oertes  n'est  pss  ratnce, 
Et  qu'a  la  oonr,  on  tout  se  paint  en  beau, 
Nona  appellons  etre  Fami  da  prince  ;*' 

but,)  the  charge  of  comptroller  of  the  kitchen  and  cellars  of  that 
royal  residence ;  an  employment  that  demanded  great  gastronomic 
talents.  Weltjee  was  a  German  of  no  ordinary  bodily  dimensions, 
not  distinguished  by  the  humility  of  his  deportment  or  manners,  and 
fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  his  post  Though  he  had  re- 
sided some  years  in  England,  he  spoke  no  language  except  a  barba- 
rous Anglo- Westphalian  jargon,  which  generally  provoked  laughter. 
Nor  was  his  English  orthography  more  correct  than  his  enunciation. 
But  amidst  his  attention  to  the  tastes  of  his  royal  higliness,  Weltjee 
had  not  been  oblivious  of  his  own  personal  interests. 

On  the  7th  of  February  died  Sir  Thomas  Halifax,  a  city  kni^t, 
one  of  the  representatives  for  the  borough  of  Aylesbury.  It  was  im- 
agined that  Colonel  Gerard  Lake,  who  then  filled  the  situation  about 
the  prince  of  first  equerry  and  commissioner  of  the  stables,  and 
whose  distinguished  military  services  in  India  have  since  raised  him 
to  the  rank  of  a  British  viscount,  would  have  started  for  the  vacancy. 
I  believe  in  point  of  fact  he  did  oifer  himself,  but  without  success; 
though  at  the  general  election  in  1790  he  was  chosen  pneof  the  mem- 
bers for  AylesDury. 

A  very  few  days  after  Halifax's  decease,  a  printed  letter  addressed 
to  the  freeholders  of  that  borough  signed  <'.  W.  Ydshie,"  was  circu- 
lated at  the  west  end  of  the  town*  Its  contents  could. not  be  perused 
by  the  most  sjdenetic  man  with  a  grave  countenance.  I  copy  the 
original  as  it  now  lies  on  my  table. 
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**  To  Da  Gendelmen,  de  Abb^  and  de  Freholders  of  de  Comtd  of 

AilsbrL 
*'  My  frind  Gerri  Lake  havio  offurd  his  saryis'a  to  repreprepreseat 
you  ia  parlialialiameDt,  I  preaum  to  tak  de  friddom  to  reGommind  um 
to  you*  oeing  my  frind»  and  grate  frind  of  my  nnaster  do  Prince.  He 
is  ver  clever  gendelmen,  and  kno  de  horse  ver  vell»  how  to  bi  for  de 
Prince^  and  how  to  sel  for  himselv.  But  if  you  tink  him  two  poorv 
and  send  him  to  de  divl,  I  beg  to  offer  myselv  on  his  intrist,  havin  got 
plenti  of  munny  in  de  honorable  stasion  I  holds  undur  de  Prince.  I 
am  naturalise  Inglisman  and  Wig,  a^nd  was  introduce  to  de  Wig  Club 
by  Lord  Stormant  and  Jak  Payne.  I  am  no  papis  rnvselvy  tho  I  keeps 
grate  fat  papis  hore,  and  sum  say  I  am  married  to  our.  My  public 
sentimints  are  dat  I  vil  give  you  ver  good  dinnurs  and  plenti  of  mun^ 
jdf  if  you  will  lect  me  your  repreresentatatative.  My  frinds  and  con* 
nuxions  are  de  Duk  of  Qinsbri,  Lord  Lodian,  Lord  Luffbro,  I^rd 
Malmsbriy  Lord  Clurmunt,  Lord  Cartrit,  Sheridan,  Gerri  Lake*  Jak 
Payne,  Geo.  Hangre*  Burke,  Singel  Spict  HamUedon,  Eglintowq* 
Master  Lee,  Trevis  de  Jew,  youff  Gray,  all  de  Convays,  Harri  Stand- 
up,  Tarletun,  and  Tom  StepnL  My  principles  are  God  dam  de  King 
and  de  Quin,  de  Pitt  and  de  Rustricsuns;  and  God  bles  de  Prince  and 
all  his  broders,  and  de  duk  de  Cumberland.  I  say  agen  and  agen 
dat  de  Prince  be  our  lawful  suvring,  and  not  his  fader. 

**  I  am*  gendelmen* 

'*Your  fiind  andaarvant* 

«W.  V«LSHI».'» 

The  universally  reputed  author  <^  this  ludicrous  production  was  the 
present  Earl  Onslow,  then  eldest  son  of  Lord  Onslow,  commonly  called 
m  society  Tom  Onslow.  He  represented  at  the  time  the  borough  of 
Guildford.  In  his  person  he  was  low,  rather  indeed  beneath  the  mid« 
die  stature,  and  destitute  of  any  elegance  or  grace;  most  fluent  in  dis* 
course,  his  words  and  ideas  always  seeming  to  press  for  utterance. 
His  education  had  corresponded  with  his  birth :  the  great  composi* 
tions  of  antiquity  were  familiar  to  him ;  and  he  possessed  an  infinity 
of  wit*  if  unfortunately  it  had  not  too  frequently  degenerated  into  buf- 
foonery. Even  then,  he  was  often  classical,  thousE  not  always  deco- 
rous. Yet  her  majesty,  and  the  princesses,  her  daughters,  delighted 
in  his  society,  seeming  to  enjoy  his  most  eccentric  flights  of  humour* 
fancy*  and  mimickry.  They  were  peculiar  to  himself,  bafiling  all  at- 
tempt at  description.  In  order  to  spare  the  eye,  though  he  might 
sometimes  wound  the  ear,  he  usually  performed  them  behind  a  screea 
His  predominant  passion  was  driving  fowr  in  hatuL  He  passed  the 
whote  day  in  his  phaeton,  hud  sacrificed  every  object  to  the  gratifica*^ 
tion  of  that  ^<  ignoble  ambition,"  as  he  himself  called  it  when  speaking 
to  me  on  the  subject*  Nevertheless,  while  holding  the  reins  and  ex« 
ercising  the  whip  in  Piccadilly,  his  mind  was  not  inactive.  If  by  ac* 
ddent  we  met,  he  would  sometimes  stop,  descend  from  the  phaetoD, 
and  entreat  me  to  listen  to  a  lampoon,  or  a  couplet  which  he  bad  just 
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composed:  he  had,  in  fact,  a  poetic  vein,  though  the  stream  was  shal- 
low. Voluble  as  he  appeared  to  be  in  conversation,  and  abounding 
with  ideas,  he  possessed  no  political  talent ;  and  I  believe  he  never 
made  an  attempt  to  rise  in  either  house  of  parliament,  where  the  name 
of  Onslow  would  have  secured  him  a  favourable  hearing,  at  least  in 
one  house.  On  himself,  not  less  than  on  his  acquaintance,  he  exer- 
cised his  satire,  sparing  neither  his  own  defects  of  mind  nor  of  person. 
I  have  already  observed  that  he  had  scarcely  attained  to  middle 
height  Driving,  on  a  certain  day  to  the  Custom-house  in  his  phaeton, 
while  remaining  on  the  quays,  a  crane  which  was  employed  in  land- 
ing ffoods,  in  swinging  round,  caught  his  carriage,  and  had  nearly 
liifed  it  from  the  ground,  driver,  horses,  and  alL  Onslow,  who  was 
an  expert  coachman,  disengaged  himself  after  some  time  not  without 
difficulty,  from  his  perilous  situation.  *^  Now,"  exclaimed  he,  **  J  can 
believe  in  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  of  the  battle  between  the 
pigmies  and  the  cranes.*^ 

Among  the  eminent  individuals  enumerated  in  '^  Weltjee's  address  to 
the  electors  of  Aylesbury ,**  many  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  these  memoirs.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  three^ — 
namely^  the  Earl  of  Egiington,  Mr.  Lee,  and  Travis, — ^I  personally 
knew,  in  a  greater  or  fess  degree,  all  the  others.  I  have  elsewhere 
spoken  of  the  late  Admiral  Payne,  one  of  the  most  honest,  honourable, 
and  attached  servants  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Lord  Carteret  still 
survives  in  1821,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  Having  been  raised  to  the 
peerage  by  Pitt  in  1784,  and  holding  at  the  time  of  his  roajes^s 
malady  the  office  of  joint  postmaster-general,  his  defection  in  joining 
the  prince's  party  excited  much  surprise,  while  it  cost  him  his  place. 
The  Honourable  George  Hanger,  now  become  an  Irish  baron  in  his 
old  age  by  the  successive  decease  of  his  two  brothers,  the  Lords  Cole- 
raine,  might  rather  be  considered  as  a  humble  retainer  of  Carlton 
House,  than  justlv  numbered  among  the  friends  of  the  heir^apparent. 
Poor  even  to  a  degree  of  destitution,  without  profession  or  regular 
employment,  subsisting  from  day  to  day  by  expedients,  some  of  them 
not  the  most  reputable,  he  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  outcast  from  de- 
cent society.  Yet  he  did  not  altogether  want  a  degree  of  eccentric 
talent.  Like  myself,  he  is  an  author,  having  puUished,  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  his  **  Life,  Adventures,  and  Opinions:**  a  work  m  which 
together  with  much  absurdity  may  be  found  some  curious  facts  and 
anecdotes  of  his  own  time.  Sir  Thomas  Stepney,  who  has  succeeded 
to  the  title,  but  without  the  estate,  of  his  elder  brother,  and  my  friend, 
the  late  Sir  John,  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  York,  not  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  In  the  duke's  family.  Stepney  has  held  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  still  continues  at  the  present  hour  to  fill,  the  post  of  groom 
of  the  bedchamber.  Tarleton,  distinguished  in  his  youth,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  a  brave  and  enterprising  partizan  during  the 
course  of  the  American  war,  the  Trenck  of  our  time,  has  been  since 
known  in  Parliament,  through  many  sessions,  as  member  for  Liver- 
{)OoL 
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Notwidistandiiig  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Regency  BiU  had  ad- 
vanced through  the  house  of  commons,  yet  one  great,  delicate,  and 
most  important  provision  still  remained  for  regulation.  I  mean,  the 
mode  and  form  by  which  his  majesty  should  be  enabled,  on  his  men- 
tal recovery,  to  resume  the  monarchical  power.  It  formed  a  point  of 
extraordinary  difficulty  for  legislation.  Pitt,  with  his  usual  masterly 
compression  of  ideas,  stated  nis  proposition  to  the  house ;  enabling 
the  queen,  whenever  she  and  Jive  of  her  council  should  consider  the 
king  to  be  restored  to  sanity  of  mind,  immediately  to  convoke  the 
vrivy  council,  as  far  as  any  number  not  less  than  nine.  U  six  of  the 
latter  body  should  coincide  in  opinion  that  his  majesty's  disorder  no 
longer  existed,  they  were  authorized  and  bound  to  countersign  the 
proclamation  informing  the  public  of  his  recovery.  .  A  copy  of  this 
instrument  was  ordered  to  oe  immediately  transmitted  to  the  loixl 
mayor  of  London,  and  to  be  printed  in  the  Gazette ;  parliament  being 
totally  precluded  from  exercising  any  interference  or  participatioa 
throughout  the  whole  transaction*  Such  was  the  minister's  plan, 
which  be  justified  by  strong,  plausible,  and  solid  reasons.  ^  The  kins 
possesses,"  said  Pitt,  ^  an  undoubted  right  to  resume  the  persond 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority  as  soon  as  he  has  recovered  his  rea- 
son. That  fact  must  be  notified  through  some  ostensible  channeL 
Privy  counsellors,  responsible  for  their  Mvice,  would  form  the  pio** 
per  oKNle  of  commtmicating  the  event  to  the  country;  which  notifi* 
cation  wouM  instantly  terminate  the  regency.  The  queen  and  her 
council  having  stated  it  to  the  president  of  the  councu,  then,  on  the 
kii^s  requisition  under  his  sign  manual,  the  privy  council  being 
assembled,  are  bound  to  countersign  the  royal  proclamation  calling 
on  parliament  to  meet  without  delay.  In  consequence  of  such  pre- 
cautions, I  conceive  it  to  be  impossible  that  a  resumption  can  take 
place  under  doubtful  or  equivocal  circumstances." 

Wise,  able,  and  commensurate  with  the  evil,  as  this  measure  may 
perhaps  appear  to  posterity,  it  excited  the  general,  unqualified  indig- 
nation of  the  chiefs  of  opposition.  Powis  stigmatized  it  by  the 
epithets  of  ^* incongruous,  unprecedented,  and  unconstitutional:  an 
attempt  to  supersede  the  rights  of  parliament,  transferring  them  to  a 
hacknied  and  garbled  junto."  M arsham  reiterated  all  tli^  accusa- 
tionsii  Francis  observed  how  easy  it  was  to  prove  beyond  dilute 
the  existence  of  insanity,  but  how  difiicult  to  demonstrate  the  fact  of 
a  real  and  complete  recovery*  "Yet  parliament,"  continued  he, 
'*  having  thought  it  indispensable  to  establish  the  kind's  incapacity  to 
the  satisfaation  of  the  wnoie  country,  was  now  called  on  to  refer  the 
question  of  his  resumption  to  an  inferior  tribunal."  Sheridan  point* 
ing  these  remarks  against  the  minister  with  his  accustomed  talent, 
Dundas  came  forward  to  Pitt's  support  "The  proposition,"  said  he, 
"  submitted  to  the  house,  is  for  enabling  the  king,  on  his  recovery,  to 
meet  his  parliament  in  his  own  right  as  sovereign.  On  the  contrary, 
the  alternative  held  out  woukl  humiliate  him  to  the  character  of  a 
supplicant  for  his  throne,  while  he  must  witness  his  authority  exer- 
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cised  by  a  regent     But  there  stUl  remains  an  additional  check,  and 
which  I  by  no  means  regard  as  feeble  in  its  operation.    It  is  the 

Kause  allowed  to  his  majesty,  during  which  he  may  exercise  his  phi- 
>sophy  and  his  religion,  by  revolving  deeply  his  situation,  previous 
to  issuing  the  proclamation  which  wiU  say  to  his  people,  /  am  again 
your  king.  Can  it  be  suffered,  that  when  he  is  recovered,  the  regent 
appointed  to  exercise  his  functions  shaU  come  down  to  parliament 
with  the  pomp  of  royalty,  while  the  sovereign  is  compelled  to  remain 
a  spectator  ot  the  show  from  the  windows  of  Buckingham  House! 
I  believe  this  assembly  and. the  country  will  equally  revolt  at  such  a 
proposition.'^ 

It  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the  debate  that  Burke  attempted 
to  take  part  in  the  discussion :  nor,  such  was  his  unpopularity^  did 
he  succeed  without  considerable  difficulty.  ^*  We  have  been  asked," 
observed  he,  ''from  the  treasury  bench,  whether  we  would  wish  to 
see  the  king  a  supplicant  to  parliament  for  his  throne  ?  I  reply,  Yes ; 
I  consider  parliament  as  the  proper  judge  of  kings,  and  it  is  neces* 
sary  that  they  should  be  amenable  to  it  But  I  do  not  wish  him  to 
be  a  supplicant  to  his  own  ^menial  servants  who  eat  his  breads  and 
receive  his  wages." — ^''The  first  indispensable  preliminary  to  his 
majesty's  resumption  of  the  royal  authority,  is  that  the  $anuy  shoM 
net  he  dcubtful  It  would  form  matter  of  awful  responsibility,  to  bring 
forward  the  person  of  a  monarch  who  might  become  the  tool  of  a 
faction.  The  disorder  with  which  he  is  visited  resembles  a  vast  sea 
that  has  rolled  in,  and  then  at  a  low  tide  has  rolled  back,  leaving  a 
held  and  barren  share.  I  have  visited  the  dreadfiil  abodes  in  which 
are  confined  these  unfortunate  beings.  An  author  of  no  ordinary 
authority,  when  describing  the  uncertainty  of  the  symptoms  that 
indicate  sanity,  declares  that  many  of  the  patients  who  had  remained 
a  month  after  their  apparent  recovery,  before  they  were  pronounced 
free  from  all  complaint,  had  relapsed  on  the  very  last  day  previous 
to  their  intended  liberation.  The  consequences  were  of  the  most  dis- 
astrops  kind.  Some  of  these  wretched  individuals,  after  an  assumed 
restoration  of  reason,  have  proceeded  to  acts  of  sanguinary  violcttce." 
Strong  marks  of  disapprobation,  with  cries  of  Order^  issuing  finom 
the  ministerial  benches  at  this  part  of  his  speech,  "  I  wish,  Mr. 
Speaker^"  resumed  Burke,  ''to  observe  the  utmost  delicacy;  but 
delicacy  is  only  a  subsidiary  virtue,  and  ought  always  to  be  subordi- 
nate  to  truth,  where  the  latter  is  of  paramount  importance.  Towards 
the. other  sex  we  cannot  preserve  too  much  delicacy;  yet  are  there 
numerous  occasions  in  which  it  must  be  sacrificed  Child-birth, 
more  especially  where  a  kingdom  is  at  stake;  divorce  bills,  trials  for 
rapes,  proceedings  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  ;*-^n  all  these,  a  total 
disregard  is  necessarily  exhibited  for  delicacy.  I  readily  admit  that 
the  km^'s  resumption  of  power,  if  his  cure  prove  effectual  and  perma^ 
nent9  will  be  a  most  auspicious  event;  but  its  eflfects  must  be  pro» 
portionably  dreadful  should  a  sudden  relapse  take  place." 
I  have  attempted  to  state  with  precision  the  purport  of  Burke*8  ob-> 
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aenratioDs,  as,  independent  of  the  curioas  nature  of  the  subject,  it  may 
probably  form  the  last  occasion  that  I  shall  have  to  mention  that 
illustrious  person  in  the  course  of  these  memoirs.  After  the  debate 
of  the  nth  of  February,  Burke  retired  from  the  house  of  commons, 
or  took  no  part  in  the  discussions  that  arose  there  during  a  considera- 
ble time.  Finding  that  all  his  opposition  only  produced  great  odium 
to  himself, .  while  the  king,  contrary  to  Dr.  Warren's  predictions, 
advanced  rapidly  to  the  complete  resumption  of  his  mental  powers, 
Burke  abancloned  a  theatre  on  which  he  could  no  longer  perform  a 
part  useful  to  his  friends  or  to  the  common  cause.  In  truth,  he  had 
incurred,  by  his  line  of  conduct,  severe,  but  perhaps  unjust  censure : 
for  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  a  most  striking  analogy  exists  between 
the  two  cases  of  Charles  the  Sixth  and  of  George  the  Third,  as  Burke 
more  than  once  asserted ;  though  the  admirable  provisions  of  the 
British  constitution  preserved  us  from  experiencing  the  calamities 
by  which  France  was  desolated  under  that  unhappy  reign.  Nor  did 
Burke  by  any  means  exaggerate  the  misfortune  of  a  partial  restora- 
tion of  reason,  if  it  had  taken  place  in  1789,  as  actually  happened 
twenty-two  years  later,  in  the  spring  of  1811.  George  the  Third, 
during  successive  weeks,  then  seem^  to  have  nearly  or  fully  re- 
covered his  faculties;  and  he  displayed  in  his  conversations  witn  the 
ministers  the  utmost  anxiety,  as  well  as  impatience,  to  resume  his 
sceptre.  What  a  collision  might-^nay,  must  have  arisen  between 
Pitt  and  Fox,  if  the  king,  at  the  time  of  which  I  now  treaty  had  only 
enjoyed  gleams  and  intervals  of  sanity!  But  other  circumstances 
contributed  to  silence  Burke.  On  the  1 1th  of  February,  his  majesty*! 
disorder  had  evidently  subsided;  and  Warren  himself,  who  remain^a 
BO  long  incredulous,  at  length  signed  upon  that  day  a  most  favoura- 
ble report  Such  progress,  ind^d,  had  he  made  towards  a  perfect 
cure,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  very  day  in  question,  Pitt  had  been 
allowed  for  the  first  time  to  visit  the  sovereign  since  the  beginning 
of  his  malady.  He  went  down  alone  to  Kew,  was  introduced  by 
Dr.  Willis,  remained  with  his  majesty  about  fifteen  minutes,  eon- 
versed  with  him  on  ordinary  topics,  of  course  avoiding  political  sub- 
jects, and  found  him  collected  on  every  point 

Before  I  take  leave  of  Burke,  whose  name  filk  so  conspicuous  a 
place  in  the  annals  of  George  the  Third  during  more  than  thirty 
years,  let  us  cast  a  farewell  glance  on  him  at  this  period  of  his  life. 
Never  throughout  his  splendid  parliamentary  career, — and  splendid 
it  unquestionably  was,  though  passed  almost  wholly  on  the  opposition 
bench, — ^had  he  sunk  so  low  in  popular  estimation  as  in  17891  He 
no  longer  contended  against  a  king  and  a  minister  engaged  in  a  civit 
war,  which  produced  annually  new  disgraces  and  defeats.  Chi  the 
other  hand  Burke  felt  himself  declining  in  years  and  in  health.  Hi» 
circumstances  were  very  embarrassed:  his  son,  whom  he  fondly 
cherished,  was  destitute  of  any  provision  or  fortune ;  and  his  own 
temper  had  become  sharpened  bpr  long  adversity:  while  his  sanguine 
expectations  of  filling  the  pay-ofl&ce  a  third  time,  under  the  approach- 
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regency,  had  become  suddenly  overcloaded.  Old  age  impended, 
with  its  infirmities  and  diseases.  From  this  seemingly  hopeless  situa- 
tion he  was  soon  extricated  by  the  French  revolution;  of  which 
event,  and  its  consequences  to  Europe,  he  early  took  a  very  different 
view  and  formed  a  very  different  estimate,  from  Fox. 

His  speeches  and  literarv  productions  in  opposition  to  the  inroads 
of  popular  violence,  anarchy,  and  subversion  in  France,  dissolving 
the  ties  which  had  so  long  united  him  with  Fox,  naturally  led  him 
over  to  Pitt.  I  was  present  in  the  house  of  commons  on  that  evening 
when  Burke,  after  producing  from  under  his  coat  the  revolutionary 
dagger,  and  renouncing  all  further  connexion  with  his  old  political 
friends,  crossed  to  the  treasury  bench,  where  he  squeezed  himself  in 
between  Dundas  and  Pitt.  It  formed  the  most  interesting  and  afiect* 
ing  scene  that  I  witnessed  during  the  time  that  I  remained  in  parlia- 
ment ;  Fox  weeping  throughout  the  whole  transaction,  his  emotions, 
as  often  as  he  rose  to  speak,  impeding  his  utterance.  Burke,  on  the 
contrary,  who  shifted  his  place  more  than  once  before  he  finally 
passed  over  to  the  government  side  of  the  honse,  never  shed  a  tear, 
nor  even  manifested  any  sentiment  of  concern.  Abhorrence  of  the 
revolutionary  doctrines,  as  he  esteemed  them,  which  Fox  had  pro- 
fessed on  different  occasions,  seemed  to  have  steeled  Burke's  breast 
against  all  impressions  or  recollections  of  former  times.  Indeed,  his 
whole  deportment  resembled  the  wild  and  troubled  movements  of  a 
man  disordered  in  mind,  rather  than  the  sober,  reflective  determina- 
tion of  a  statesman.  So  great  an  accession  of  moral  strength  to 
fidministration  was  justly  appreciated  by  the  sovereign  and  by  the 
minister.  Two  pensions,  amounting  together  to  three  thousaiMi  six 
hundred  pounds  a  yesur,  were  bestowed  on  him,  each  for  three  Kves^ 
as  his  remuneration.  I  believe  he  obtained  for  them  by  sale  near  six- 
and-thirt^  thousand  pounds.  Honours  and  distinctions  followed.  Not, 
indeed,  titles  or  decorations,  but  the  most  flattering  testimonies  of 
notice  and  of  royal  favour.  Greorge  the  Third  accompanied  him 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  Windsor  Terrace,  coverii^  with  atten- 
tions and  expressions  of  regard  the  champion  of  order,  monarchy, 
and  good  ^vernment  Thus  secured  by  the  bounty  of  the  crown 
from  pecuniary  difficulties,  did  that  distinguished  individual  shortly 
afterwards  finish  his  days! 

llth — 13^  February. — ^No  attempt  to  answer  Burke  was  made  by 
any  member  of  administration ;  but  some  coarse  personal  jests  or 
sarcasms  on  his  visits  to  the  receptacles  for  insane  patients,  to  which 
he  had  alluded  in  his  speech,  were  thrown  oat  by  Sir  Richard  Hill, 
from  the  treasury  bench*  Sheridan,  after  observing  that  as  the  bill  was 
drawn  up,  the  king's  recovery  would  not  be  notified  to  parliament  in 
any  shape,  even  though  the  two  houses  should  be  actually  assemUed 
when  it  took  place,  moved  an  amendment  to  Pitt's  proposition.  Its 
object  was  to  compel  the  privy  council  to  take  care  that  the  instru- 
mttit  annoulioing  his  majesty's  recovery  should  be  submitted  to  par- 
liament previous  to  its  transouasioB  to  the  lord  mayor,  or  its  insertion 
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in  Itie  Gazette.  Od  a  division,  government  negatived  it  hy  a  majority 
of  sizty-eighty  the  respective  numbers  being  181  and  113.  It  formed 
the  last  effort  of  opposition  against  the  bulf  which  was  read  a  third 
time  on  that  night 

Nyt  day,  Pdteney  moved  a  clause  for  limiting  to  the  term  of  thre^ 
years  the  provision  which  imposed  restrictions  on  thejClgent's  power 
of  creating  peers.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who  well  appro* 
ciated  the  value  of  Pulteney's  support,  not  only  concurred  with  nim 
in  sentiment,  but  reiterated,  with  testimonies  of  high  approbation,  all 
Pulteney's  opinions  relative  to  the  duration  of  the  restrictions.  ^  I 
thank  heaven,  however,"  added  he,  *<that  I  have  every  day  stronger 
reason  to  believe  his  majesty's  illness  will  not  be  protracted  to  any 
distant  period  r  In  fact,  on  that  very  morning  the  report  of  his  phy- 
sicians nad  pronounced  him  to  be  in  **  a  progressive  state  of  amend* 
menf  Sheridan  moved,  that  instead  oi  three  years^  the  words  **dhe 
year"  should  be  inserted  in  the  blank ;  but  knowing  the  inutility  of 
dividing  the  house,  he  allowed  the  clause  to  be  filled  ub  with  the 
former  term.  The  bin  then  passed;  and  on  the  13th  of  Febniarf, 
Pitt,  attended  by  many  of  his  friends,  carried  it  up  to  the  bar  of  the 
bouse  of  lords. 

I9th — ISik  February. — ^Fox  returned  at  thir  time  from  Bath,  as 
Doueb  apparently  amended  in  his  health  as  he  was  sunk  in  his  expecta- 
tioDs  ol  again  entering  the  cabinet  Little  more  than  three  weeks 
earlier,  when  he  left  London,  the  king,  according  to  appearances, 
seemed  to  be  in  an  almost  hopeless  state  of  lunacy.  Before  the  middle 
of  February,  his  prompt  and  complete  restoration  to  sanity  of  mi|^ 
was  universally  as  well  as  confidently  anticij>ated.  How  often  must 
Fox  have  deplored  his  recall  from  Italy,  at  a  moment  when  he  already 
iooohed  the  land  of  arts,  and  was 'preparing  to  visit  the  three  gems  of 
Europe  I — jgems  which  he  was  never  again  permitted  to  see.  ^is 
whole  residence  in  London  had  been  a  ^phantasma,"  injurious  to 
his  health,  and  terminating  in  disappointment  Already  various  indi- 
viduals, either  of  high  rank,  or  holaing  offices  of  trust,  or  distinguished 
b}r  the  king's  personal  favour,  were  admitted  to  see  and  converse 
with  him.  Moore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  dull,  but  a  worthy 
and  respectable  prelate,  was  among  the  first ;  q^d  on  the  following 
day,  Pitty  together  with  the  new  Speaker  of  the  house  of  eommons, 
had  an  interview  of  some  length  with  his  majesty.  Even  the  Barl 
of  Chesterfield  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  were  allowed  to  wait 
on  him :  but  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  introduce  into  his  presence 
the  Prince  of  Wales  or  the  Buke  ol  York. 

With  the  chancellor  he  held  ions:  and  repeated  eonversations, 
Willis  being  usually,  but  not  invariaoly,  present  on  these  occasions, 
when  only  topics  of  ordinary  discourse  were  agitated.  With  the 
queen  and.  his  daughters  he  passed  much  time.  His  appetite,  sleep, 
and  memory  all  returned;  while  his  pulse,  which  had  risen  to  one 
hundred  an<f  twenty  pulsations  in  a  minute  during  the  severe  accesses 
of  his  diaorder,  fell  gradnajly  to  its  usual  standard.    He  was  not  left 
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in  ignorance  that  Warren,  throughout  his  whole  distemper, ,  had 
augured  ill  of  his  recovery ;  and  that,  when  the  other  medical 
attendants  perceived  amendment,  Warren  either  did  not,  or  would 
not,  coincide  in  opinion  with  them.  As  early  as  the  lltb  of  Feb- 
ruary, when  that  physician  arrived  at  Kew  and  entered  his  apart- 
ment, the  king  held  out  his  arm ;  adding,  "  Feel  my  pulse.  Dr.  Warren- 
How  does  it  beat?  And  how  many  strokes  did  it  beat  three  days 
ago?  I  think  there  is  some  amendment.  Is  there  not?"  Warren 
admitted  it,  and  fully  confirmed  his  conviction  of  the  fact  by  the 
"bulletin"  which  he  signed  on  that  dav:  but  it  was  not  until  the  17th 
of  the  month  that  he  certified  under  his  hand  the  king's  being  ^  in  a 
state  of  convcdescence.'^* 

Meanwhile  the  house  of  peers  proceeded  in  the^  Regency  BUI  with 
as  much  despatch  as  if  the  malady  had  not  manifested  any  symptoms 
of  abatement:  but  the  interest  which  under  opposite  circunistances 
would  have  attended  their  deliberations,  became  much  diminished  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  change  that  had  taken  place  at  Kew.  No 
debate  of  importance  arose  in  the  early  stages  of  the  measure,  till 
the  18th,  when  Lord  Rawdon,  after  expatiating  with  force  relative  to 
the  clauses  which  conferred  on  the  queen  a  control  over  the  royal 
household,  moved  the  limitation  of  her  majesty's  authority  to  such 
part  of  the  estahUshment  "  as  should  be  deemed  necessary  to  attend 
on  the  king  during  his  illness."  Lord  Stormont  on  this  occasioa 
exhibited  his  accustomed  powers  of  argument  and  eloquence.  ^  The 
ministers,"  said  he,  '<  when  they  institute  a  feeble  government,  know 
mt  the  extent  or  magnitude  of  Che  evils  that  they  originate.  I  fear 
not,  my  lords,  an  open,  bold  ambition.  But  I  dread  that  dark  and 
tea'et  ambition^  which^  working  under  ground  and  undermining  eU 
opposed  to  itf  may  cripple  the  power  which  it  dares  not  avowedly 
corAbat  in  open  day.  The  patronage  of  the  household  extends  over 
offices  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  in  value." — 
**  I  iTave  ever  understood  that  the  king  is  the  fountain  of  office,  as  of 
honour.  This  bill  makes  the  queen  the  fountain  of  office.  But  the 
present  administration  subvert  every  barrier  of  the  constitution." 

^  It  has  been  observed,"  continued  Lord  Stormont,  "  that  the 
queen  can  have  'vm  political  views.  I  well  know  how  much  she  is 
entitled  to  veneration.  But  her  advisers,  who  possess  power  without 
responsibility,  may  misguide  her.  Artifice  and  cabal  will  find  their 
way  into  her  presence: — ^for  I  know  of  no  quality  in  the  air  of  Kew 
which  has  power  to  expel  or  to  remove  the  vermin  that  invariably 
infest  courts." 

Lord  Hawkesbury,  who  might  possibly  find  some  of  the  sentiments 
in  this  speech  calculated  to  albrd  him  subject  of  reflection,  rose  in 
reply.  So  did  Lord  Sydney,  who  denied  that  the  operation  of  the 
bill  would  weaken  the  new  government.  **  Let  us,"  exclaimed  he, 
consider  who  the  regent  is!  A  Prince  of  Wales  of  high  character, 
of  captivating  manners,  greatly  beloved,  and  in  the  flower  of  youth. 
The  restrictions  imposed*  it  is  well  known,  are  only  provided  u>r  the 
perio4  of  his  majesty's  incapacity.    Do  we  recollect  the  present 
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iitoattoa  of  the  sovereigir?  He  has  been  already  declared  conta/ef* 
cent  in  a  report  signed  l>y  Dr.  Warren ;  and  his  testimony,  I  presume, 
will  not  be  called  in  qoestion."  A  division  taking  place,  Lord  Raw- 
don's  amendment  was  rejected  by  twenty-three  votes,  the  respective 
numhers  being  eighty-nine  to  sixty-six ;  and  a  warm  discussion  then 
^arose  on  the  question  of  adjournment  -  Ministers,  anxious  to  stop 
further  proceedings,  at  a  moment  when  the  king  might  again  be 
speedily  brought  forward  in  his  resal  capacity,  proposed  to  ^  report 
progress:"  but  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lord  Stormont,  and  various 
other  peers,  opposed  it  with  the  utmost  vehemence*  When  the 
** Irish  propogiUans"  said  they,  '*were  discussed  within  these  waUs, 
we  continued  here  till  two  in  the  morning.  And  are  we  now,  at  h4iljf 
past  eight,  to  be  told  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  t  No  man  who  con* 
siders  the  deep  importance  and  urgency  of  the  present  business  can 
deny  that  it  calls  for  despatch^  if  therefore  ministers  postponwt, 
they  must  be  responsible  to  their  country  for  the  consequencea'^ 
Notwithstanding  these  reclamations,  an  adjournment  finally  took 
place.  ^ 

I9th  February. — On  the  following  day,  it  having  been  determined 
in  cabinet  to  arrest  the  further  progress  of  the  Regency  Bill  in  the 
upper  house,  the  chancellor  took  his  seat  on  the  woolsack.  Then 
rising  before  the  order  could  be  read  for  renewing  the  debate  of  the 
preoedinff  evening,  he  observed  that  since  his  majesty  had  been  pro* 
nounced  oy  his  physicians  in  a  state  of  convalescence,  the  accounts  of 
his  progressive  improvement  had  almost  hourly  received  confirma- 
tion. ^' The  recent  intelligence  from  Kew,"  continued  Lord  Thurlow, 
^  is  so  favourable,  that  I  conceive  every  individual  present  will  cofii- 
cide  with  me  in  thinking  it  would  be  indecent  to  continue  the  pro- 
ceedings in  which  we  are  engaced,  when  the  principle  of  the  hiU  itself 
may  probably  be  completely  done  away."  Having  then  congipatu- 
lated  the  audience  and  the  country  on  the  auspicious  opening  pros- 
pect, he  submitted  to  the  peers  the  propriety  of  an  adjournment  until 
the  ensuing  Tuesday,  the*  Mth  of  the  month.  No  opposition  what- 
ever was  experienced,  and  only  two  individuals  expressed  any  opinion 
on  the  occasion.  The  first  was  Lord  Stormont.  After  protesting 
that  the  communication  just  made  save  him  the  liveliest  joy,  ^'Althou^ 
regencies,'*  added  he,  "are  expedients  required *by  necessity  under 
peculiar  exigencies,  yet  every  man  must  feel  how  great  is  the  cala- 
mity of  their  existence*  With  respect  to  the  present  Regency  Bill,  I 
consider  it  as  an  agj^vation  of  our  national  misfortunes.  I  rejoice, 
therefore,  personally,  if  I  should  be  delivered  from  the  severe  duty, 
which  the  urgent  nature  of  the  case,  and  that  motive  alone,  could 
have  induced  me  to  undertake.  Yet,  even  under  the  embarrassing 
restrictions  imposed,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  would 
have  exhibited  an  earnest  of  that  wisdom  and  exertion  which  may  be 
expected  from  him  when  in  the  course  of  nature  he  shall  ascend  the 
throne.  My  eyes,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  will  be  closed  long  be- 
fore that  day  arrives:  but  there  are  lords  now  present,  who  may  live 
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to  witness  it  They,  I  have  na  doubt,  wiH  eiqperienoe  the  benefit*  and 
will  aclchowledge  the  truth,  of  my  predi||^on."  We  must  candidly 
admit  that  during  eight  or  nine  years  the  regenfs  administration  did 
not  in  any  degree  disgrace  Lord  Stormont's  augury.  But  what  sen* 
tence  will  posterity  pass  upon  the  king^  for  his  treatment  of  the  upfor* 
tunate  Caroline  of  Brunswitk,  from  the  instant  of  his  ascending  the 
throne?  The  second  and  last  person  who  addressed  the  house  was 
tiie  Duke  of  York.  Having  decla^d  the  high  satisfaction  which  he 
felt  at  the  favourable  account  given,  and  his  perfect  concurrence  with 
the  motion  for  adjournment,  he  subjoined:  '^ I  should  have  derived  the 
greatest  {Measure  from  making  the  same  communication,  if  I  had  been 
enabled  to  do  it  from  any  authentic  information.  Impressed  with  the 
exhilarating  reports  circulated,  I  esteemed  it  my  duty  yesterday  to 
request  admission  to  his  majesty's  presence.  From  reasons  which 
taighi  be  considered  as  justifiable,  I  was  denied  that  satbfactioa.  I 
cannot  have  had  any  communication  with  mv  royal  brother  on  a  sub- 
ject so  unexpectedly  agitated;  but  the  knowledge  which  I  possess  of 
IfB  sentiments  enables  me  to  assert,  that  his  gratification  at  this  aos- 
picious  intelligence  will  be,  if  possible,  even  higher  than  my  own.  It 
must  liberate  him  from  the  embarrassments  in  which  he  would  other- 
wise have  been  placed,  and  which  no  motive  could  have  impelled  or 
induced  him~  to  encounter,  except  a  strong  sense  of  his  duty  to  the 
country.''  When  the  house  of  commons  met  on  the  day  ensoiii^ 
Pitt,  without  assigning  the  slightest  reason  for  his  conduct*  or.giving 
any  explanation  whatever,  instantly  moved  an  adjournment  to  the 
24th  of  February.  Yyner,  affecting  surprise  at  so  singular  a  pro- 
<^eedii^,  when  no  part  of  the  public  business  was  yet  bropsht  forward, 
added:  ^'I  can,  nevertheless,  imagine  the  cause;  and  if  I  am  wdl 
founded  in  my  conjecture,  it  is  a  most  joyous  cause  to  this  houae^  as 
welkas  to  the  kingdom.  Yet  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  we  might 
enjoy  the  gratification  of  hearing  it  stated  from  the  chancellor  of  tht 
exchequer,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  communicate  it  with  confidence 
to  our  constituents.''  Almost  any  other  minister  than  Pitt  would  have 
made  some  reply,  if  not  disclosure,  in  dom|diance  with  Vyner's  invi- 
tation I  but  be,  on  the  contrary,  entrenching  himself  in  silence*  the 
question  of  adjournjpent  was  put,  and  carried  without  one  diasentient 
V4Moe. 

'^th  Ftbruary, — ^Nor  was  he  more  communicative  when  the  house 
met  affain,  though  before  that  day  the  king  had  nearly  emancipated 
himself  from  all  medical  attendance.  The  chaqcellor,  however  little 
distinguished  by  the  general  suavity  of  his  manners  or  temper,  acted 
Tory  differently  towards  the  peers.^  He  thought  it  proper  to  premise, 
before  he  moved  for  an  adjournment  to  the  2d  of  the  ensuing  month, 
that  every  information  received  from  Kew  confirmed  the  probability 
of  his  majesty's  speedy  and  complete  recovery.  Amidst  the  silence 
which  followed,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  rising,  observed  that  notwith- 
standing the  want  of  any  regular  evidence  to  contradict  the  testimony 
^  the  ^ysiciaos  who  had  been  formally  examined,  yet  the  chaaneUer 
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Mjojrkig  tke  honour  of  being  personaHy  adanitted  into  Ae  royal  pre* 
eence,  bis  statement  carried  with  it  irresistible  authority*  '*  Never- 
Ibelessy''  continued  the  duke,  ^  I  could  wish  to  learn  what  is  the  present 
aq>ect  of  the  kind's  health ;  what  steps  are  int^ided  to  be  pursued 
after  the  proposed  period  of  adjournment,  if  the  sovereign,  continuing 
lo  advance  in  progressive  amendment,  sMI  nevertheless  be  then  un- 
able to  i^esume  his  regular  fanctioos.  Ls3dy»  will  another  examiaap- 
tioa  of  the  physicians  take  place?**  To  the  nrst  of  these  inquiries  the 
cbancellor  gave  a  satisfactory  reply.  ^As  far/'  answered  he,  ^as 
My  judgment  enables  me  to  form  an  opinion,  the  posture  of  his  majes- 
ty*8  mind  appears  to  be  clear  and  distinct  During  the  reoeat  inter- 
views which  I  have  had  with  him  in  obedience  to  bis  commands^  I 
have  »mained  in  his  presence  at  one  time  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 
On  this  very  day  I  passed  a  full  hour  with  him.  Throughout  both 
these  audiences  I  loood  his  intelligence  perfectly  sound,  insomuch 
that  I  consider  him  to  be  capable  of  conversing  on  any  subjeeL" 
Evading  the  duke's  sid»equent  questions,  '*  Whatever  measures  might 
be  hereafter  proposed,''  he  said,  **  must  be  founded  <m  the  state  of  his 
ntajesty's  health,  and  could  not  therefore  as  yet  be  accurately  atated." 
An  adjournment  followed. 

Mth'^2^h  Februm. — ^While  all  pubKc  business  was  thus  suspend- 
ed, the  king  continued  to  make  the  most  rapi^f  and  uninterrupted  ad- 
vances to  perfect  recovery.  As  early  as  the  25th  of  the  month, 
Warren  had  signed  a  report  declaring  that  **  he  appeared  to  be  free 
from  complaint  ^'^  and  two  days  afterwards,  orders  were  issued  to 
discontinue  the.^  bulletins."  His  mstjesty  even  resumed  his  accustom- 
ed intercourse  with  Pitt  by  letters,  maniiesting  in  them,  as  well  as  in 
every  other  act,  a  composed  mind.  He  might  indeed  be  said  to  have 
recommenced  the  exercise  of  his  regal  functions,  as  on  the  last  day 
of  February  he  signed  a  commission  Sled  up  at  the  treasury  and  trana- 
mitted  to  Kew  for  that  purpose.  Perhaps,  in  such  a  prdceedinff  there 
was  something  informal,  if  not  iDegai ;  no  parliamentary  proof  exist- 
ing of  his  restoration  to  sanity  since  the  last  examination  of  the  phy- 
aicians.  But,  as  no  legidative  act  had  received  the  royal  sanction 
declaring  him  suspended  from  the  exercfie  of  the  sovereign  authority, 
aatoisters,  consriens  of  the  general  wishes  of  the  nation,  ventured  to 
pass  the  strict  limits  of  law.  Numerous  individuals  disttnffuisbed  by 
ihe  king's  regard  or  partiality,  amonff  whom  were  Lord  Hawksbury, 
Sir  Joseph  Kinks,  and  West  the  celeorated  fnunler,  <ibtained  access 
to  him :  but  he  did  not  as  yet  think  proper  to  admit  into  his  presence 
«itber  tbe  Prince  of  Wales  or  Duke  of  York 

A  circaunstanoe  which  took  place  likewise  at  this  time  tended  still 
more  to  widen  the  breach.  The  two  Irish  houses  of  parKament  hav- 
ing, in  opposition  to  all  the  efforts  of  the  lord4ieutenant,  and  certainly 
with  moitt  arecipitation  than  wisdom,  addressed  the  Prince  of  Waks 
to  take  on  mm  the  regency  of  that  kingdom,  durhag  Ike  kin^t  malady^ 
nMumt  restrictUmBf  sent  over  a  deputation  to  London  for  we  purpose 
of  announcing  it  to  his  royal  hij^ess.    Attheir  bsad  were  {daced 
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tiie  Dake  of  Leinster  and  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  wbo  arrived  in  the 
English  capital  on  the  25th  of  February,  the  very  day  when  his 
majesty  was  declared  to  be  ^'  free  from  complainf  On  the  27th» 
precisely  as  the  medical  reports  were  suppressed  on  account  of  the 
Kinff's  ccmjiieU  recovery^  these  delegates  presented  the  address  of  the 
Irisn  parliament  to  his  royml  highness  at  Carlton  House.  He  made 
them  a  grateful  and  appropriate  answer.  But  it  was  thought  that  the 
members  of  the  deputation  would  have  acted  more  judiciously,  iU  on 
finding  the  kin^  recovered,  they  had  written  to  tlieir  constituents  at 
Dublin,  demanding  new  instructions.  The  Duke  of  York  entertained 
them  at  his  residence  in  Whitehall  on  the  day  of  presenting  the  ad- 
dress. This  dinner  was  followed  by  a  superb  banquet  ^iven  at  Carl- 
ton House,  where  not  only  the  Dukes  ol  York  and  of  Cumberland 
assisted,  but  at  which  were  likewise  present,  with  the  principal  oppo- 
sition peers.  For,  Burke^  Sheridan,  Francis,  Courtenay,  and  Lord  John 
Townsend,  then  one  of  the  members  for  Westminster.  Fox  had  pre- 
vioudy  made  his  appearance  in  the  house  of  commons.  After  pass- 
ing a  few  weeks  very  jovously  and  convivially  in  the  metropolis,  the 
Irish  delegates  returned  home.  If  they  had  arrived  a  month  earlier, 
their  appearance  and  mission  would  have  produced  no  ordinary  effect: 
but,  coming  after  the  king's  recoverv,  and  nevertheless  persisting  to 
prosecute  me  ori^nal^urpose  for  which  they  were  sent,  so  strange  a 
mode  of  proceedmg  excited  many  animadversions,  not  unacconqMi- 
nied  with  ridicule. 

As  soon  as  the  king  resumed  his  ordinary  occupations,  he  passed  a 
great  part  of  his  time  in  the  perusal  of  the  recent  debates  that  had 
arisen  in  both  houses.  The  divisions^  accompanied  with  the  printed 
lists  of  tlie  members  who  respectively  voted  upon  each  side,  form^ 
likewise  an  interesting  subject  of  his  attention.  I  know  that,  after  ma- 
turely reviewing  them,  he  said:  ^'  The  ^conduct  of  two  individuals  in 
the  house  of  commons  affects  me  with  much  surprise ;  the  one,  that 
he  should  have  supported  me;  the  other,  that  he  deserted  nie.  ^  I  mean 
Mr.Dundas  in  the  first,  and  Sir  Charles  Grould  in  the  second  instance.'' 
However  interested  or  relaxed  Dundas's  political  principles  might  be 
supposed,  yet  the  superioritjr  of  his  judgment  kept  him  firm  to  Pitt. 
From  the  opposite  party  he  could  not  hope  for  employment  He  con- 
sulted, therefore,  his  interest  and  his  ambition,  not  less  than  his  bonoor 
and  his  character,  in  standing  or  felUnff  with  his  friend  the  minister. 
Sir  Charles  Gould  found  himself  in  anlmMrent  predicament  H^  was 
then  only  a  knight,  having  received  the  distinction  in  1779;  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  Admiral  SHx  Edward  Hughes,  when  that^aval  oflfear 
was  decorated  with  the  order  of  the  BaSu  Mr.  Gk>uld  being  bred  to 
the  law,  at  an  early  period  of  life  made  proposals  to  Mr.  Morgan,  of 
Ruperra,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  for  the  hand  of  one  of  his 
daughters.  <'I  have,"  answered  he,  ^Uwo  girls.  One  is  handsome; 
the  other,  not  so  well  endowed  by  nature.  In  order  to  repair  that 
deficiency,  I  mean  to  give  her  fifteen  hundred  pounds  as  a  marriage 
.portion.    To  her  sister  I  shall  only  give  one  thousand.    Which  of 
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them  would  voa  wish  to  have?"  .  ^  Allow  me  to  inquire,"  rmlied 
Gould, «' which  is  the  eldest t"  ''  The  plain  girl/'  rejoined  he.  '<  Then, 
if  you  please,  sir»"  said  Gould,  **  I'll  have  her"  '    , 

The  marriage  was  accomplished,  the  bride  having  at  the  time  three 
brothers,  two  of  whom  I  personally  knew  in  parliament  They  never* 
theless  all  died  without  leaving  issue ;  and  Gould,  in  right  of  his  wife, 
inherited  the  immense  estates  situate. at  Tredegar,  at  Kuperra,  and  in 
other  parts  of  South  Wales,  which  at  this  hour  exceed  forty  thousand 
pounds  per  annum.  Not  long  after  the  kind's  accession,  in  1762, 
Gould  had  been  made  judge  advocate  generiil  of  the  forces;  a  post 
which  he  held  nearly  four-and-forty  years.  His  inclinations,  his  prin- 
ciples, and  his  official  employment,  ail  impelled  him  to  support  admi- 
nistration. *But  he  was  brought  into  the  house  of  commons  as  mem- 
ber for  the  county  of  Brecon  by  the  Morgan  interest;  and  Pkt  having 
offended  that  family  in  order  to  oblige  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  Gould, 
who  beheld  himself  the  probable  eventual  heir  to  their  vast  property, 
quitted  the  minister  on  some  questions  to  follow  his  brother-in-law 
into  opposition.  Such  was  the  secret  history  of  his  defection,  at  which 
the  king  expressed  so  much  astonishment  Gk>uld,  when  he  obtained 
the  Morgan  estates,  assumed  at  the  same  time  their  name ;  both  of 
which  have  descended  to  his  son.  But  the  father  never  could  succeed 
in  attaining  the  grand  object  of  his  ambition,  a  British  peerage.  Pitt 
created  him,  indeed,  a  baronet  in  1702,  and  subsequently  raised  him 
to  a  place  in  the  privy  council.  He  supplicated,  implored,  offered  to 
resign  his  employment  of  judge  advocate  general,  and  exerted  during 
many  successive  years  every  effort  in  order  to  conciliate  the  minister. 
Pitt  remained,  however,  inflexible,  and  Sir  Charles  died  a  commoner 
in  1806,  as  his  son  continues  in  1820. 

1st — 9tA  March. — ^Both  houses  still  adiourning  from  time  to  time  in 
order  to  allow  a  sufficient  interval  for  the  confirmation  of  his  majes-. 
tv's  recovery,  Pitt,  on  the  2d  of  March,  at  length  briefly  adverted  to 
the  fact,  as  forroinff  a  motive  to  postpone  during  a  few  days  the  re- 
sumption of  public  business.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  York 
were  finally  permitted  to  wait  on  the  king ;  but  their  reception,  as 
mi^ht  be  expected,  was  cold,  grave,  and  formal,  admitting  no  expla- 
nations whatever  of  their  past  conduct  Four  pages  of  the  back- 
stairs, two  of  whom  were  Germans,  the  other  two  English,  suspected 
of  divulging  or  transmitting  information  to  Carlton  House  during  the 
critical  periods  of  the  king's  malady,  received  their  dismission.  So 
did  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  as  colonel  of  the  Qrst  regiment  of  Life- 
guards; and  the  Duke  of  Queensbury,  as  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed- 
chamber. Yet  even  in  these  acts  his  majesty  manifested  a  mind  ex- 
empt from,  and  superior  to,  any  vindictive  sentiment  The  Duke  of 
Queensberry's  large  property  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Scotland, 
rendered  him  indifferent  to  the  loss  of  his  place,  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view :  but  Lord  Lothian  could  ill  afford  such  a  defalcation  from 
his  income.  Aw|ire  of  the  circumstance,  the  king,  while  he  removed 
the  marquis  from  a  siluation  near  his  own  p^rsoUf  nevertheless  be- 
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Aowed  on  hitn' another  reginnent;  compensatiDg  the  diflerence  be* 
tween  it  anduhe  former  by  an  annual  allowance  out  of  the  privy 
purse.  Genei^I  Burgoyne  and  Fox  did  not  less  inveigh  with  the  ut* 
most  acrimony  acainst  the  treatment  of  Lord  Lothian,  as  a  shameless 
act  of  ministerial  vengeance  and  oppression.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  army  estimates  b^ing  moved  in  the  house  of  commons  some  few 
days  afterwards,  Fox  exclaimed,  >*  The  language  of  ministers  to  miU- 
tary  officers  evidently  is,  *  You  may  vote  against  government,  you 
may  oppose  the  interests  of  the  king,  and  you  mav  do  both  witboot 
incurring  punishment ;  but  you  shau  not  mppcri  ike  inieresU  of  ike 
Prince  cf  iValesJ  "   No  word  was  uttered  by  Pitt  in  reply. 

If  the  fact  rehitive  to  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  strongly  proves  the 
placability  of  George  the  Third's  temper,  the  particutart  that  I  am 
about  to  recount  will  equally  attest  the  enlargement  and  serenity  ef 
his  mind.  During  the  first  days  of  March,  being  at  Kew,  accompa- 
nied only  by  one  of  his  equerries,  while  walking  through  the  apart- 
ments of  the  palace,  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  equerry  were  invo- 
luntarily  arrested  by  a  strait  waistcoat  thvX  lay  on  a  chair.  Hastily 
averting  bis  view  from  an  object  which  recalled  images  so  painful,  lie 
endeavoured  to  conceal  his  embarrassment.  But  the  king,  who  per- 
oetved  it,  and  who  well  knew  the  cause,  turning  to  him,  said,  **  You 
need  not  be  afiraid  to  look  at  it  Perhaps  it  is  Uie  best  friend  I  ever 
had  in  my  life.^  The  gentleman  in  qwstion  was  Mr.  Robert  Greo- 
ville,  brother  to  the  late  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  related  it  to  Sir  John 
Macpherson.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  before  the  king  quitted  Kew 
to  remove  to  Windsor,  he  received  information  that  a  poor^house^  or 
hospital,  was  constructing  at  Richmond.  Without  previously  giving 
notice  of  his  design,  attended  only  by  Mlijor  Price»  bis  equerry  in 
waiting,  he  entered  the  building,  and  inspected  every  part  of  it;  not 
omitting  the  rooms  destined  for  the  reception  of  lunatics,  which  he 
examined  with  minute  and  particular  attention.  Having  gratified  his 
curiosity,  he  left  the  hospital ;  observing  that  be  deriv^  great  plea- 
sure from  seeing  so  comfortable  an  asylum,  and  such  excetlent  ac- 
commodations, provided  for  persons  labouring  under  the  misfortune 
of  insanity.  Aner  his  complete  recovery,  on  returning  to  Windsor, 
the  windows  of  his  apartments  at  the  lodge,  which  had  been  nailed 
down  during  the  first  paroxysms  of  his  maladv  in  order  to  guard 
against  any  sudden  act  of  frenzy, — by  a  censurable  negligence  of  the 
domestics  stilt  remained  in  the  same  state.  The  kin^,  not  aware  of 
the  circumstance,  attQinpted  to  throw  up  one  of  the  wiadows.  Find* 
ing  it  fastened,  the  cause  was  explained  to  him.  He  expressed  neither 
emotion  nor  irritation  on  the  occasion. 

10<A  March. — ^At  length,  after  repeated  adjournments,  the  two 
bouses  met  for  the  despatch  of  tMietness.  The  speech,  which  the  cfaaiK 
celior  pronounced  in  his  majesty's  name,  was  evidentiv  drawn  up  hi 
terms  calculated  to  obviate  opposition,  and,  if  possibb,  to  produce 
unanimity.  In  it  the  sovereign  returned  ''his. warmest  acknowiedg* 
ments  for  the  proofs  of  aflfectionate  attachnie&i  exhibited  to  his  per* 
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8Dn»  the  zealous  concern  shown  fer  the  hoooar  anciiiiteretts  of  hfs 
crown,  together  with  the  security  and  good  goverhinent  of  his  do- 
minions." No  eulogiums,  either  on  ministers,  or  on  their  late  mea- 
sures, were  introduced.  Earl  Gower,  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
Stafford,  and  who  not  long,  afterwards  succeeded  the  Duke  of 
Dorset  as  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France,  moved  the  address  to 
the  throne  in  the  lowef  house.  He  performed  it  with  brevity,  avoid- 
ing cautiously  every  topic  likely  to  excite  a  difference  of  sentiment 
Mr.  Yorke,  now  Earl  *of  Hardwicke,  who  seconded  the  motion,  did 
not  think  it  requisite  to  exert  equal  circumspection.  He  venttned  to 
observe,  that  **  the  house  might  find  subject  of  congratulation  in  hav- 
ing proceeded  with  more  caution  than  expedition  f'  adding,  that  **k 
must  be  to  them  a  source  of  exultation  to  perceive  that  his  majesty 
was  able,  on  resuming  the  duties  of  hk  office,  not  only  to  approve, 
but  likewise  to  applaud  their  proceeding'  These  expressions,  which 
implied  the  strongest  approbation  of  Pitt  and  his  colleagues,  did  not 
escape  Fox's  animadversion,  though  he  declared  that  they  should  not 
prevent  him  from  concurring  in  an  unanimous  vote. 

"^  I  do  not  believe,  however,"  continued  Fox,  ^  that  the  king  in- 
tended to  express  any  such  opinion  of  the  late  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings as  has  been  intimated;  bec^ause  the  speech  is  always  con- 
siderea,  not  as  his,  but  as  the  minister's  speech.  It  is  therefore  alto- 
ffether  improbable  that  he  would  make  it  the  vehicle  of  applaudk^ 
his  own  measures.  I  entertain  likewise  too  high  an  opinion  of  his 
majesty's  regard  for  justice,  to  suppose  him  capable  of  deciding  be- 
tween two  parties  without  previously  hearing  both;  and  I  am  nare 
ihaif  daum  to  the  present  tujy ,  no  opportunity  has  offered  itself  for  giving 
any  such  explanation,  rffvertheiess,  I  will  not  be  prevented  from 
joining  in  the  general  joy  oir  the  present  auspicious  occasion."  Pitt, 
unwilUng,  no  doubt,  to  disturb  the  unanimity  of  the  house,  remaining 
silent,  the  address  was  voted  without  a  dissentient  voice.  Lord  Grajr 
bam  then  moved  a  congratulatory  address  to  the  queen.  Fox  re- 
marked, that  his  only  objection  arose  from  its  being  unusual;  adding, 
that  when  Margaret  Nicholson  made  an  attempt  on  the  person  of  the 
king,  no  such  testimony  of  respect  or  loyahy  was  proposed  to  be 
given  to  her  majesty.  ^  If,  however,"  added  te,  ^  all  Europe  has 
admired  the  queen's  conduct  ^uring  the  late  afflicting  malady,  there 
is  likewise  another  person  whose  conduct  has  equally  excited  univer- 
sal admiration,  ana  whose  character  has  acquired  additional  splen- 
dour in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind.  Should  her  majesty  be  addressed,  I 
can  perceive  no  reason  why  an  address  ought  not  to  be  presented  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,**  The  minister,  who  had  hitherto  resisted  every 
provocation  to  mix  in  the  debate,  now  rose,  without  however  any 
avowed  intention  of  contesting  Fox's  principle.  He  did  not,  he  as- 
serted, believe  that  a  difference  of  opinion  existed  relative  to  the  vir* 
tues  of  the  heir-apparcTUf  nor  had  he  the  slightest  objection  to  address 
that  illustrious  person :  but  he  could  find  no  precedent  for  it  To 
queens,  there  were  numerous  instances  on  the  journals  of  the  house. 
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As  a  proof  of  Jiis  assertion,  he  produced  an  address  carried  op  to 
Queen  Anne,,  on' her  husband  Prince  George  of  Denmark's  recovery 
from  sickness.  Fox  tacitly  concurred  in  this  example;  though  be 
might  have  repKed,  that  Anne  reigned  in  her  own  right,  not  as  a 
queen  consort  The  two  cases  were  therefore  widely  different  He 
preferred,  however,  acquiescence. 

In  the  house  of  peers, — (where  two  speeches  were  pronounced; 
the  first,  by  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield;  the  other,  by  Lord  Cathcart; 
throughout  every  word  of  which,  court  adulation  borrowed  the  )an- 
ffuage  of  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Being  for  restoring  to  England 
her  sovereign ;) — one,  and^nly  one,  difiiculty  was  suggested  respect- 
ing the  propriety  of  their  parliamentary  proceeding.  Earl  Stanhope,  a 
man  who  at  every  period  of  his  life,  whether  as  a  commoner  or  as  a 
peer,  displayed  the  same  ardent,  eccentric,  fearless,  indefatigable,  and 
independent  character^  stood  forward  to  state  his  doubts  on  the  prin- 
ciple, as  weU  as  the  propriety,  of  the  intended  address  to  the  throne. 
^  A  bill,"  observed  ne,  **  is  actually  in  progress,  which  contains  a 
clause  specifying  the  precise  manner  in  whidi  the  king  is  to  resume 
the  reins  of  government  on  his  recovery.  The  queen  and  her  coun- 
cil are  empowered  to  judge,  and  to  decide,  when  this  act  may  take 
Eiace.  Now^  the  two  nouses  having  in  the  first  instance  ascertained, 
y  the  testimony  of  the  physicians,  the  royal  incapacity ;  and  having 
next  specified  the  mode  and  channel  through  which  the  nation  may 
be  satisfied  of  the  sovereign's  complete  restoration ;  is  the  presetU 
measure  strictly  parliamentary?  I  give  full  confidence  to  the  fact  <rf 
recovery ;  but  it  is  essential  that  we  should  tict  in  consoaance  to 
arder^*  The  chancellor,  who  probably  was  not  prepared  for  such  an 
objection  from  such  a  quarter,  made  neveftiieless  a  prompt  and  inge- 
nious, if  not  a  solid  reply.  ^  Nodeclarallfon  of  the  two  houses  could,'' 
he  said,  ^deprive  the  king  of  the  i;}]^Ai  to  govern:  nor  could  any 
clause  interrupt  his  re-assuming  his  powcTf  on  the  total  cessation  of 
Jiis  disorder.^'  Alluding  to  the  Regency  Bill  with  a  sort  of  repug- 
nance, as  a  measure  which  he  wished  to  be  buried  in  oblivion,  he  de- 
nied that  either  the  bUl  itself,  or  the  clattse  inserted  in  it,  was  founded 
on  the  testimony  of  the  physicians.  **  Parliament,"  he  asserted,  ^  had 
better  proof  of  his  tiajesty's  illness ;  nam^ily,  ^^^  having  neitluir  met 
the  two  houses  in  person,  nor  issued  %  commission  to  execute  the 
duty."  These  arguments,  thocu^h  coming  from  the  wool-sack, 
made  no  impression  on  Lord  Stanhope.  He  retained,  and  repeated 
his  assertions;  adding  nevertheless,  *'  I  am  a  friend  to  ministers,  and 
do  not  mean  any  insinuation  prejudicial  to  them.  My  intention  is 
only  to  put  them  on  their  guard."  I  was  of  opinion  at  the  time,  and 
I  remain  so,  that,  as  a  matter  of  parliamentary  order,  Lord  @tanhope 
was  richt  in  his  positions.  No  other  peer  however  supporting  him, 
the  address  both  to  the  king  and  queen  passed  unanimoudy,  as  it  had 
done  in  the  commons. 

These  legislative  deliberations  were  followed  on  the  same  night 
by  the  most  brilliant,  as  well  as  the  most  .universal  exhibition  of  Mt- 
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tional  loyalty  and  joy^  ever  witnessed  in  Eoeland*  It  originatedy  not 
with  the  police,  nor  with  the  government,  but  with  the  people,  and 
was  the  genuine  tribute  of  their  affection.  No  efforts  of  despotism 
could,  indeed,  have  enforced  it  London  displayed  a  blaze  of  light 
'from  one  extremity  to  the  other;  the  illuminations  extending,  without 
any  metaphor,  from  Hampstead  and  Highgate  to  Claphtfm,  and  even 
as  far  as  Tooting:  while  the  vast  distance  bet\yeen  Greenwich  and 
Kensington  presented  the  same  dazzling  appearance.  Even  the  ele* 
ments  seemed  to  favour  the  spectacle :  for  the  weather,  though  rather 
cold,  was  dry.  Nor  were  the  opulent  and  the  middle  orders  the 
only  classes  who  came  conspicuously  forward  on  this  occasion.  The 
poorest  mechanics  contributed  their  proportion ;  and  instances  were 
exhibited  of  cobblers'  stalls  decorated  with  one  or  two  farthing  can- 
dles. Such  was  the  tribute  of  popular  attachment  manifested  in 
March  1789  towards  a  sovereign  who,  only  seven  years  earlier,  in 
March  1782,  after  losing  a  vast  empire  beyond  the  Atlantic,  seemed 
to  stand  on  a  fearful  precipice !  But  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  admit 
that  the  ^^ues  of  his  character  derived  a  lustre  from  the  wisQ  or 
fortunate  selection  of  his  minister;  from  the  recent  severe  affliction 
that  he  had  himself  undergone ;  and  from  the  change  of  administra- 
tion which  his  son  meditated  to  accomplish,  as  soon  as  he  should  be 
invested  with  the  regency.  That  measure  itself,  however  necessary 
its  adoption  had  been  under  the  existing  circumstances  that  produced 
it,  and  however  deeply  it  then  occupied  the  public  mind,  seemed  now 
to  disappear  from  recollection  like  a  phantom.  Every  part  of  the 
public  business,  which  during  several  months  had  been  postponed  or 
suspended  in  consequence  of  the  king*s  incapacity,  was  immediately 
brought  forward;  and  as  early  as  the  16tn  of  March,  Sir  George 
Yogge,  secretary  at  war,  presented  the  army  estimates  in  the  house 
of  commons.  The  opposition,  whose  vision  of  power  had  been 
so  unexpectedly  and  improbably  dissolved,  again  reduced  to  their 
former  numbers,  beheld  Pitt  resume  the  helm  of  state  with  augmented 
popularity,  amidst  the  general  applauses  of  the  country. 

it  is  at  this  point  of  time  that  I  conclude  my  memoirs.  Many 
nK)tives,  personal  as  well  as  public,  prevent  me  from  prolonging 
them,  though  I  continued  to  sit  in  parliament  near  five  years  after- 
wards, down  to  February  1794.  I  am  already  entered  on  my 
seventieth  year;  but  if  I  cannot  therefore  describe  my  time  of  life  in 
the  language  of  Umbricius, 

**  Dum  twoa  canities,  dam  prima  et  recta  senectas/' 
I  can  at  least  say  with  him, 


-<<  Pedibns  me 


Porto  meis,  nnllo  deztram  subeunte  baoillo.^* 
I  am  not,  however,  on  that  account  less  mindful  of  Horace's 
**  9oWe  senescentem." 
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Other  reasons  prompt  me  here  to  lay  down  my  pen*  After  the  reato- 
ration  of  George  the  Third  to  health,  another  order  of  things  seems 
to  date ;  revolutionary  France  occupying  the  principal  attention  of 
Europe  from  1789  to  1815.  At  the  moment  ot  finishing  this  work,  I 
am  de^ly  sensible  to  its  numberless  deficiencies ;  some  arising,  no 
doubt,  trom  ihy  want  of  ability ;  more,  as  my  enemies  may  perhaps 
assert,  from  want  of  information.  My  best  excuse  is  Pope's;  who 
•ays. 


^  If  Qaeeneberry  to  Btrip  there's  no  compelUngft 
Tis  from  her  hand  maid  we  must  take  a  HeT< 


len.'^ 


With  Lord  Clarendon  and  Burnet,  I  well  know  that  I  can  enter 
into  no  competition,  in  the  great  component  materials  of  contempo- 
rary history.  Their  rank,  offices,  ana  facility  of  access  to  the  highest 
sources  of  knowledge,  place  them  far  above  all  rivality  on  my  part 
Yet  upon  two  points  closely  connected  in  themselves,  and  wnich 
ought  to  form  the  basis  of  historical  composition, — ^I  mean,  truth  and 
impartiaUty, — I  may  challenge  perhaps  a  superiority  eveir  to  thenu 
How,  in  fact,  could  Lord  Clarendon  divest  himself  of  his  partiality 
to  Charles  the  First ;  or  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  lay  aside  his  attach- 
ment to  William  the  Third  T  I  stand  in  no  such  predicament  rela- 
tive to  Georee  the  Third,  or  to  George  the  Fourth.  From  the  for- 
mer prince  Ireceived  few  or  no  benefits,  though  I  supported  him  in 
parliament,  and  out  of  parliament,  during  some  of  the  most  critical 
periods  of  his  reign.  ]\or  do  I  owe  greater  obligations  to  his  suc- 
cessor, though  peculiar  circumstances  led  to  his  conferring  on  roe 
the  rank  of  a  baronet  The  services  that  I  rendered  Pitt,  to  some  of 
which  I  have  had  occasion  to  allude  in  former  parts  of  these  me- 
moirs, far  outweigh,  even  in  the  estimation  of  his  friends,  any  favours 
that  I  ever  received  from  him.  With  Fox  I  never  had  any  political 
connexion,  and  rarely  voted  with  him,  either  in  or  out  of  oflice, 
during  nearly  fourteen  years  that  I  remained  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons. Regarding  both  those  illustrious  men  through  the  medium  of 
time,  I  contemplate  them  only  as  objects  of  investigation,  wholly 
divested  of  partiality  or  enmity;  Conscious  that  I  stand  on  the  verge 
of  life,  and  that  I  must  render  an  account  at  the  bar  of  that  Power 
from  whom  I  received  my  being,  of  all  that  I  have  written^  as  well 
as  of  all  that  I  have  dane^  I  can  offer  no  homage  to  Him  except  truth ; 
and  to  posterity,  my  greatest,  if  not  my  only  recommendation,  must 
consist  m  my  impartiality. 
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LETTERS  AND  PAPERS  RESPECTING  TEIB  QUEEN  OP 
DENMARK. 


FROM  THE  BARON  D£  SECKENDORF. 
No.  I. 

Un  mot  pour  vous,  mon  tres«cher.  Tout  va  bien :  on  espere  m^me  que  Is 
Prinoesse*  se  retirera  k  neuf  heures,  alors  Sa  Majestef  pourra  vous  parler  jus- 
qu'A  11  heures  k  son  aise*  Vous  pouves  lui  dire  tout  oe  que  vous  aves  sur  le 
cceur.  Le  mauvais  terns  m'annonce  llropossibilite  de  me  trouver  demain  ma- 
tin au  rendesvous :  ainsi,  ayes  la  grace,  etant  d'ailleurs  destine  d'etre  mouille, 
de  passer  k  huit  heures  ches  moi.  Ordonnes  les  chevaux  a  neuf,  et  partes  sous 
la  garde  de  Dieu.    Bon  soir. 

Je  retoume  le  chifire,  dont  j'ai  pris  copie.  Rapportes-moi  demain  tout  ce  que 
vous  av^s  encore  de  papiers  ou  d'ailleurs. 

Vous  verres  \k  Reine  precisement  k  neuf  heures. 

Bason  db  S p. 

Z— in,  24  Mars,  1775. 

No.  n. 

Mon  tr^s-cher  ami, — La  mort  egalement  douleureuse  et  rapide  de  mon  in* 
comparable  maitresse  renverse  tout  d'un  coup  I'^difice  de  notre  prosp^rite.  Que 
notis  sommes  malheureux,  et  que  sa  perte  est  grande  pour  nos  amis  I  Lepy  k 
M  incessamment  infbrme  par  moi  de  cette  triste  catastrophe.  Le  paquet  daoi 
se  trouvoit  charge  le  courrier  k  ete  renvoye  sans  ^tre  decachete  au  Sr.  Abel 
par  Alis,  et  j'ignore  enti^rement  ce  qu'auroit  ete  la  resolution  qu'il  comptoit  doa- 
ner  aux  amis  de  Montpellier. 

Alis  m'a  promis  de  faire  en  sorte  quetoutes  les  depenses  &ites  par  eux  et  par 
vous  seroient  reraboursees  par  Abel  le  plus  t6t  que  possible ;  et  mt6t  que  j'ai 
des  nouvelles  sflres  k  cet  egard,  vous  en  seres  instruit.  En  attendant,  je  vous 
prie  de  dire  oed  k  Lepy.    II  est  juste  que  personne  perde  son  argent. 

Que  deviendrons-nous  k  cette  heure,  mon  tr^s-cher  ami  7  Resteres-vous  k 
Londres,  ou  feres-vous  le  voyage  que  vos  parens  avoient  projett^?  Puis-je  me 
flatter  de  vous  revoir  jamais?  Urand  Dieu,  quelle  desolation  en  si  peu  de  mo- 
mens !  Je  ne  pourrai  jamais  me  remettre  de  oe  coup.  Votre  demi^re  lettre  par* 
Tint  encore  k  la  chere  defuncte. 

*  H^r^ditaire  de  Brunswic. 

t  La  Reine  de  Dannemare,  Candine  Matilde. 
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Adieu,  men  tres-cher  ami.  Je  ne  oesserai  de  ma  vie  de  vous  aimer,  eC  de 
conserver  la  memoire  de  voire  attachement  sincere  pour  la  precieuse  Agujari. 

Ce  16  May  75. 

Tout  k  vous.  BaocAHD. 

From  Zell.    From  ihe  Baron  de  S— k — ^f  imme- 
diately after  her  majesty^s  death. 

N.  W.  W.  Jr. 

No.  in. 

Votre  bieo  bonne  et  aimable  lettre  d&  mois  passe  est  entre  mes  mains,  el 
j'ose  vous  dire  qu'elie  ra'a  ete  dans  mes  amertumes  actuelles  d^ane  d'antant  plus 
grande  consolation,  que  je  sais  quelle  est  Thonn^tete  de  votre  ame  et  la  candeur 
de  votre  fa^on  de  penser.  LMncluse  a  ete  non  seulement  remise  d'abord  4  Alis, 
qui,  pour  plus  de  siirete,  ne  vous  fera  r^ponse  qu'avec  le  courier  ordinaire 
d'Hanovre;  mais  je  tiens  sa  promesse  sacr^,  de  s'interesser  vivement  pour 
vous  aupres  le  Sr.  Abel :  il  faut  absolument  que  celui-ci  aye  soin  d^un  serviteur 
si  2/bU  de  sa  sceur,  qui,  dc  son  vivant,  etoit  si  fort  ^loign^  de  tout  ce  qui  s*ap- 
pelle  int^rSt  ou  recompense.  Et  d'ailleurs,  Lepy  et  ses  consortes  renoncent  et 
refijsent  restitution  des  fraix  quelquonques ;  ils  n'exigent  que  de  vous  voir  place. 
Comment  le  seri^s-vous,  mon  tres-cher  et  dlgne  ami,  selon  vos  vo&uxt  Ayes  la 
coniiance  en  moi  de  me  le  dire.  Apparemment  c*est  d  Londres  meme,  dans 
quelque  bureau  d'un  secretaire  d'etat?  Car  pour  6tre  employe  dans  les  pays 
Strangers,  il  faut,  je  crois,  savoir  beaucoup  de  langues  etrangeres.  Vous  con- 
ttnueres  de  m'addresser  vos  nouvelles  &  Zelle;  car  tant  que  le  Roi  ne  se  de- 
clare pas  sur  notie  sort,  il  faut  y  rester  tranquillement,  et  cela  pourroit,  ditK>n, 
bien  durer  encore  quelquesmois.  Toutefois,  mon  cher,  vous  saures  dans  quek 
trou  du  monde  me  trouver. 

Comme  vous  me  demandes  quelques  particularites  de  la  mort  de  oelle  qui 
faisoit  nos  delices,  et  que  nous  ne  voulons  jamais  cesser  de  pleurer  amerement, 
je  ne  saurois  mioux  vous  en  informer,  que  par  la  copie  d'une  lettre  qui  fut  en- 
voyee  par  une  de  nos  dames  4  Copcnh.  quelques  jours  apres  ce  deces  si  injbr- 
tiine  pour  nous.  Du  reste,  les  gazettiers  en  Allemagne,  France,  et  en  HoUande 
ont  parte  de  ce  triste  evenement  d'une  fa^on  tres-touchante,  et  rendant  tous  les 
regrets  et  respects  imaginables  aux  cendres  de  cette  chere  Princesse.  Ob  leura 
ennemis,  qui  ne  cessoient  point  dc  la  persecutor,  meritoient  bien  que  le  bruit  de 
FempoLsonnement  devint  plus  g;eneral,-  car  au  bout  du  compte,  c'est  la  douleur 
et  leurs  cabales  qui  l*ont  tue. 

Le  billet  cy-joint  vous  informera  ce  que  les  etats  veulent  faire  en  honnenr  de 
sa  memoire,  et  vous  seres  aussi  tres-flatte  de  cette  marque  non-equivoque  du 
zSle  et  de  la  veneration  de  tout  un  peuple.  Cette  annonce  paroitra  dans  toutes 
les  gazettes  d'Allemagne,  de  France,  et  des  Pays  Bas.  Nous  desirons,  mon 
cher,  que  vous  la  faites  traduire  en  bon  Anglois,  et  ay^s  soin  que  cela  soit  auasi 
insere  en  plusieurs  feuilles  publiques,  ches  vous,  en  Ecosse,  Irlande.  Quant  4 
I'anecdote  que  j^ai  I'honneur  de  vous  communiquer,  il  n'est  pas  possible  de  la 
lire  sans  pleurer.  On  nous  &  sollicit^  de  la  publier  aussi  en  Angleterre*  Cela 
sera  ^encore  vous,  mon  bon  ami,  qui  la  feera  paroitre  dans  quelques  joumaux» 
sous  titre,  Trait  de  Tendresse  MatemeUe,  Mais  comment  traduire  bien  et  que 
le  sens  n'y  perde  rien,  les  quatre  vers  ?  Eh  bien ;  je  vous  recommande  avec  ia- 
stanoe  ces  deux  entreprises,  vous  suppliant  de  m*en  faire  en  teooa  et  lieu  le  zap- 
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port.  Marie  Mancini*  n'a  pas  ete  ici,  ni  dans  la  maladie,  ni  apr^s  la  morU  Je 
ne  la  connois  pas  asses  pour  juger  sa  sensibilite  a  I'occasion  d'un  evenenient  si 
triste ;  mais  si  on  en  est  susceptible,  ne  iaut-il  pas  se  faire  le  reproche  d'avoir 
aggrave  par  sa  conduite  le  poids  des  adversites  sous  lequel  la  chere  Agujari 
gemissoit?  Ah,  mon  ami,  que  le  souvenir  de  sa  perte  me  sera  ineffa^able!  que 
je  crains  par-U  bouleverser  enti^rement  le  systeme  de  ma  prosperite !  La  ch^re 
defuncte  restera  enterree  k  Zelle  aux  caveaux  de  Due:  c'est  apparemment  par 
une  (BCODomie  mesquine,  qui  se  manifeste  d'ailleurs  en  tout  ce  i)ue  les  Excel- 
lences de  oe  pays  font,  qu^on  ne  veut  pas  la  transporter  a  Hanorre.  Saves-yous 
bien  que  les  gazettes  disent,  qu'apres  que  Ics  en  fans  royaux  etoient  dejd  en 
grand  deuil,  qu'on  donna  k  Copenhague  un  ha\  k  la  cour.  N'y  a-t-il  done  au- 
cune  kme  honn^te  de  gazetier  k  Liondres,  qui  yenge  une  conduite  si  scandaleuset 
Oh,  mon  ami,  si  j'etois  susceptible  de  I'ombre  de  joie,  j'en  aurois  eu  viyement, 
en  ouvrant  le  dernier  paquet  de  livres  qui  furent  envoyes  d'Angleterre  k  la  che- 
rissime  Agujari,  mais  qu'elle  ne  vit  plus ;  et  y  trouvant  '^  Cursory  Remarks 

made  in  a  Tour,  by  N.  Wra :"  j'eo  commencerai  aujourdhni  la  lecture, 

moitie  en  la  deyorant,  parceque  c^est  le  stil  de  celui  que  je  ne  fuMrai  de  ma  vie 
A  ch^rir.  De  grace  n'oublies  pas  &  me  marquer  quand  vous  quittes  TAogSe- 
terre,  et  oi!k  vous  all^s*    Je  suis  usque  ad  dneres  entierement  le  y6tre. 

Bbocajok, 
€e  20  Join  75. 

No.  IV, 

Je  suis  en  possessioD,  moni  bon,  cher  et  Uen-aime  ami,  de  vos  lettres  du  80 
Juin,  10  Juillet,  et  Je  viens  recevoir  celle  da  21  JuiWet  aiffourd^kui — jour,  apr^ 
«elui  du  10  May,  un  des*  plus  malheureux,  des  plus  tristes  pour  moi ;  car  c'est 
Bujourd'hui  que  toute  notre  cour  se  s4paTe,que  les  dames  partent,  que  je  suis  sur 
le  point  dialler  m'enterrer  k  une  campagne  k  quelques  meiles  dUci  pour  attendre 
encore  quelle  sera  ma  destinee.  Je  comptois  de-l4  vous  repondre  avec  autant 
de  circonstance  que  possible ;  mais  comme  vous  me  dites  Itre  sur  le  point  de 
votre.  depart,  je  me  hate  de  vous  dire  encore  ce  peu  de  lignes,  car  mes  chevaux 
sont  deji  devant  la  voiture.  II  m*est  incomprehensible,  mon  cher,  de  ce  que 
vous  n'aves  point  re9u  par  le  courrier  d'Hannovre  les  nouvelles  d'Alis*  II  n'y 
a  que  cinq  jours  qu'il  fut  ici,  et  qu'il  m'assura  non  seulement  quMl  vous  avoit 
ecrit,  mais  que  le  rapport  k  Abel  etoit  parti  par  la  mdme  occcLsion,  confbrme- 
nnent  k  ce  que  vous  avi^s  bien  voulu  nous  manifester  de  vos  intentions.  11  est 
d'ailleurs  si  fort  honune  de  parole  et  exact,  que  je  ne  puis  douter  un  moment 
que  tout  c'est  ex^ute  a  la  ligne.  Or,  mon  ami,  s'il  est  possible  encore,  ne 
h&tes  pas  trop  de  quitter  la  patrie ;  voyons  du  moins  ce  que  Abel  repondra  k 
Alis ;  je  le  saurois  au  retour  du  courrier,  et  je  vous  informerai  incessarament, 
<car  je  ne  quitte  pas  encore  le  pais,  et  vous  pouv^s  continuer  k  m'addresser  vos 
fettres  k  Zelle ;  en  revanche  je  vous  conjure  de  me  donner  une  direction  ult^- 
ricure  oH  vous  trouver,  ou  k  qui  de  vos  amis  k  Londres  je  puis  addresser  mes 
lettres,  car  il  me  paruit  absolument  impossible  de  renoncer  au  commerce  litt^- 
raire  avec  vous :  mon  cceur  vous  ch^rit  et  vous  estime;  et  n'avons-nous  pas  ^t^ 
li^s  par  des  nceux  que  ni  le  tems  ni  la  vie  peut  dissoudre  7  Tous  les  amis  de  mon 

*  JLa  Princefise  H^r^ditaire  de  B  c,  soeur  de  la  Rein  liatilde,  et  de  Sa  Ifajest^ 

3ritaiiiiique. 
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incomparable  Agujari  me  resteront  ^teniellement  en  m^moire,  et  il  n^a  quedans 
Tautre  monde  oQ  nous  serons  tons  ensemble  heureux*  Jug^s  par  oe  que  je  vieos  de 
Tous  dire,  si  le  silence  de  Lepy  et  ses  compatriotes,  qui  garde  yis-&-yis  de  moi,  toot 
comme  vis-a-vis  de  vous,  ne  me  doit  Stre  que  de  plus  sensible?  Encore  Lundi  pass^ 
je  lui  ai  ^crit :  je  I'ai  conjur^  de  me  repondre,  je  me  suis  ofifert  k  une  entrevue  par- 
tout  oil  il  le  souhaiteroit,  mais  encore  point  de  r^ponae;  et  oep^idant  on  n'enteod 
pas  une  svllabe  de  quelque  aventure  sinistre  arriv^  Cette  conduite  tibt  done 
pour  se  desesp^rer ;  copendant  nous  ne  voulons  pas  le  condamner,  avant  que  de 
savoir  leurs  raisons.  Vous  aur^s  appris  peut-^tre  qu'Abel  fait  adminiatrer  les 
biens  de  la  chere  d^funte,  jusqu*^  ce  que  les  enf^s  soyent  majeurs-  On  dit, 
qu'au88il6t  que  Tinventaire  sera  fait,  qu^on  chargera  moi  de  cette  admioiatia- 
tion ;  occupation  qui  me  sera  precieuse  et  chere,  parceque  je  puis  rester  par-li 
dans  une  esp^ce  de  connexion  avec  les  amis  de  la  Agujari,  et  me  flatter  de  voir, 
parler  et  oonnoitre  ses  enfans«  Et  puis,  je  resterai  dans  oe  pais-ci*  Vous  seres 
inform^  de  tout,  mon  cher,  pourvii  que  vous  deignes  me  nommer  le  canal  par 
oii  je  vous  retrouve. 

L'article  de  la  gazette  a  ete  non  seulement  tout  i  iiiit  conforme  aux  voenx 
g^neraux  de  notre  province  et  de  votre  ami  en  particulier,  mais  ecrit  avec  ime 
elegance,  force  ei  d^licatesse  Ciceronienne,  qu'il  a  ete  lu,  traduit,  ezoeipte,  elc* 
On  fait  imprimer  i  cette  heure,  Les  DendtrtM  Hewret  de  notre  ch^re  defunte: 
quoique  I'original  est  en  Allemand,  et  qu'il  sera  difficile  de  le  traduire  Ihcd  dans 
une  autre  langue,  je  souhaiterois  pourtant  vous  I'envoyer  tel  qu'il  est;  iaites  le 
vous  Pexpliquer,  et  vous  fondres  en  larmes.  En  attenctent,  acceptes  la  siloiiette 
d'une  personne  qui  nous  sera  sacree,  vous  la  reconnoitres  facilement ;  il  est 
triste  pour  nous  qu'il  n'en  existe  point  de  portrait.  Adieu,  mon  cher ;  je  crois 
du  moins  pas  avoir  manque  de  repondre  aux  points  les  plus  essentids  de  vos 
chores  missives.  II  faut  absolument  que  je  finisse — ^mon  coeur  est  navre  de  k 
plus  profonde  douleur,  et  je  ne  peux  plus.  Adieu  encore  une  fois.  Avant  que 
de  partir,  votre  addresse,  ne  Poublies  pas. 

Zelle,celAoiit  75. 

Entierrement  le  v6tre, 

*  Brocaxd. 

No.V. 

La  v6tre  du  11  Aoiit,  mon  bon  ami,  toute  chere  et  precieuse  qu'elle  m'esit 
parceque  elle  me  vient  de  votre  part,  m'a  doublement  afflige  et  me  penetre  de 
douleur,  yUk  que  par  le  voyage  que  vous  alles  entreprendre  je  me  sens  arracher 
vos  nouvelles  et  les  informations  de  votre  sort,  et  que  d*un  autre  c6te  vous  me 
fidtes  connoitra.  les  peu  d'empressemens  d'Abel  de  vous  recompenser  le  z^le  et 
vos  peines  du  tems  passe.  Alis,  toujours  coupable  d'avoir  neglige  ^  oublie  sa 
reponse  qu'il  vous  devcHt,  vient  pourtant  m'assurerle  plus  legalement  <hi  moode 
(car  je  suis  alle  moi-m^me  &  Hannovre  pour  le  pousser  et  lui  en  faire  des  re- 
proches)  qu'il  vous  avoit  recommande  par  le  dernier  courier  k  son  maitre  avec 
toute  I'energie  possible,  mais  qu'il  n'avoit  donne  aucune  r^plique  k  oet  egaid : 
il  ajoute,  qu'il  doute  qu'on  fera  cTabard  quelque  chose  pour  vous,  v<i  qu'une 
grace  pareille  intrigueroit  le  public,  nomraement  d'oii  elle  tiroit  sa  source ;  il 
esp^re  cependant  qu'  avec  le  tems  on  parviendra  k  son  but ;  il  m'a  jure,  que 
vous  ne  series  pas  oublie  par  lui,  quand  m^me  eloigne  de  votre  patiie.  II  se 
pent  bien  que  les  malheureuses  droonstances  dans  lesquelles  se  trouvent  adiael- 
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;  les  ek«8  renvenent  toute  autre  mMtatiKNiy  et  emptehent  Abel  de  aonger 
aux  graces  et  reoompenses  m^me  les  plus  legitimernent  meritees ;  mats  toute* 
fois  la  reooiUKHssaooe  des  grands  est  presque  une  chimere.  Peroonoe  de  ceox 
qui  out  apparteuus  &  la  chere  Agujari  oot  lieu  de  s'eo  louer :  ils  ne  mourenrnt 
pas  de  faun  avec  oe  qu'on  leur  a  assigne  pour  pension,  mais  c'est  aussi  tout* 
La  pension  de  Brocard  est  des  plus  modiques;  on  ne  kii  a  pas  m^me  oflfert  une 
place  quelquonque  dans  le  service,  et  quoique  on  Ta  i  la  fin  charge  de  I'adminis- 
tntion  dont  yous  Stes  instruit,  tout  oe  qu'it  en  a  de  profit,  inclusivement  sapen* 
aion,  ne  va  pas  au*del&  de  110  guinees.  Comnnent  peut-on  vivre  de  cela  dans 
mi  poste  un  p«i  eminent  ?  Mais  non  obstant  de  cela  il  est  bien  aise  d'en  ^tre 
charge ;  il  obtient  par-Id  un  titre  de  rester  dans  le  pays,  de  continuer  les  rela* 
tions  intimes  avec  le  pauvre  h&py  et  aes  amis  abandonnes,  et  de  se  faire  con* 
noitie  en  terns  et  lieu  k  la  jeune  fkmille.  Si  done,  mon  digne  ami,  vous  voulea 
daigner  me  donner  quelquefob  de  vos  nouvelles,  et  j'ose  vous  conjurer  &  ne  me 
point  refuser  oette  unique  grace,  addresses-les  toujours  k  i'endroit  oH  j^avois  le 
bonbeur  de  faire  votre  connoissanoe.  Que  ces  jours  me  seront  toujours  memcv 
fables  et  en  jndme  tems  douleureuses !  Sotfvent  je  vous  ai  encore  bien  vive- 
meiit  devant  mes  yeux ;  et  le  tout  n'a  ^te  pourtant  qu'un  songe.  Aussi  puis-je 
vous  assurer  que  la  playe  du  malheur  que  j'ai  re9ue  me  &it  encore  sentir  sa 
douleur  comroe  si  je  n'en  avois  et6  bles86  que  depuis  bier,  et  il  me  semble  que 
le  teras  perd  son  droit  et  ses  peines  avec  moL 

AvQ8-vous  d.  la  fin  re^u  des  nouvelles  de  nos  amis  1  Its  me'en  ont  dono^  il 
n'y  a  pas  long-tems :  le  rideau  est  tombe,  il  s'en  trouvent  encore  desol^.  Pes* 
pm  qu'on  pourra  arranger  entre  Lepy  et  men  un  rend^vous ;  je  languis  apria 
oette  conDoissance.  II  ne  me  reste,  mon  tris-cher  et  digne  ami,  que  de  vous 
aouhaitBr  le  voyage  le  plus  fortune  du  monde ;  et  de  vous  assurer,  qu'en  caa 
que  Abel  continue  d'etre  ingrat  et  insensible  aux  recompenses  qu'il  vous  dcit^ 
Bdcxk  toutea  les  loix  naturelies  et  positives,  je  ne  me  tranquilliserai  pas,  jusqu'4 
ea  que  j'aie  p(k  en  tronver  ou  cbes  lui,  ou  dans  I'administration,  ou  dans  la 
jeone  fiunille,  qui  assurdment  sera  disposee  de  mieux  reconn6itre  les  satsrificea 
qn'oa  a  fiiites  pour  leur  M  *  *• 

Adieu  encore  une  fbis:  il  me  coAte  une  peine  infinie  de  m'arracber  de  k 
eonvenation  avec  vous ;  mais  j'esp^re  que  cela  ne  sera  pas  pour  long-tenW} 
ear  aasurement  vwis  voul^  bien  me  dooner  de  vos  nouvelles  et  de  vos  addresses 
nlteiieures* 

Gel  Scptamb.  rs. 

NcVL 

PouBBiEs-vous  bien  douter  un  seul  moment,  mon  bien  cher  et  esliniable 
ami,  que  je  fus  combl^  de  satisfaction  et  saisi  de  la  joie  la  plus  vive,  lorsque  il 
m'arrivoit  le  plaisir  inattendu  de  votre  afilectueuse  lettre  du  18  courrant?  Oh 
non,  vous  n'en  dout^s  pas,  vous  me  rendes  pleinement  justice  sur  I'ininolabilit^ 
et  la  fervour  de  mes  sentimens  pour  vous ;  vous  ne  craign^s  pas,  que  le  tems, 
r^loign^ent  et  le  silence  affoiblira  des  afik^tions  qu*un  tems  plus  heureux 
que  celui  d'i-pr^sent  contracta,  et  dont  la  base  ^toit  z^le,  respect  et  estime  mu- 
tuelle.  JReoev^s  done  mille  et  mille  remercimens  de  ma  part,  d'avoir  voulu 
jpeessaiMnePt  aprte  votre  retour  k  Londres  penser  k  moi  et  me  gratifier  de 
vos  prMeuaei  nouvelles.  Je  me  Ulte  de  vous  donner  les  miennes  par  le  pre- 
;  oouixier ;  el  ocmme  je  dewois  d'ayieura  ^erire  ce  matia  k  AliS)  qui  se 
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trouve  depuis  4  seinaiiies  sur  aes  terres  en  Franconie  (dont  il  ne  retourne  qu'au 
mois  d'Aoiit),  jVi  saisi  cette  occasion  pour  appellor  k  notre  secours  son  inter- 
oeasion  aupres  d'Abel,  pour  le  faire  reagir  en  votre  faveur,  et  r^aasuiner  una 
affiiire  que  votre  absence  a  peut^etre  fait  languir.  N'importe  que  oela  ne  aoit 
pas  d'abord  decide ;  k  force  de  lever  sa  voix,  ce  que  je  ne  oesaerai  jamab  da 
fiiiie  tant  que  je  suis  entre  les  vivans,  il  viendra  siirement  un  terns  ou  on  re- 
compensera  un  zele,  un  d^sinteret^  un  me  rite  semblable  au  v6tre«  Le  plaistr 
que  votre  retour  aura  occasionn^  k  Fierville  et  consortes  est  assurenient  d^une 
nature  qui  vous  fl&tera,  et  pourra  vous  prouver  qu'ils  vous  cherissent  Imagi* 
D^s-vous,  mon  ami»  qu'ils  se  sont  formes  I'id^e  que  je  n'etois  pas  k  Zell,  mais 
ch^a  moi  en  Franconie,  ce  qui  nous  emp^cha  de  lier  connoissance  persoonelle; 
mais  k  l^eure  qu'li  est^  nous  sommes  convenus  Lepy  et  moi  d'un  rendesvous, 
et  je  me  flatte  que  oela  aura  lieu  en  peu  de  jours.  Combien  de  questions  fern- 
t*on  mutuellement !  avec  quel  attendrissement  parlera-t-on  de  ce  que  nous 
avons  perdu  et  dont  la  perte  est  irreparable  I  Car,  mon  ami>  quant  k  moi,  au 
lieu  que  le  terns  ait  diminu^  ma  donleur,.  il  y  a  des  jours  ou  je  la  sens  plus 
vivement,  dans  une  plus  grande  ^tendue  qu'imBiMiatement  apr^s  le  malheor 
que  nous  pleurons«  Cela  est,  sans  doute,  moins  etonnant,  paroe  que  je  m'oo 
cupe  k  toute  heure  avec  des  objets  qui  me  ramenent  k  ce  souvenir  lugubre. 
L'artiste  Saxon  a  mis  actuellemente  la  main  au  monument  que  les  ^tats  du 
Ducbe  de  Lunebourg  et  Zell  font  ^riger  dans  le  Jardin  Fran9ois  foik  jadia  nous 
promen&mes)  k  la  m^moire  de  notre  chire  et  bonne  Reine :  tout  rouvrage  (qui 
aera  d'un  beau  marbre  blanc)  ne  s'achevera  qu'en  deux  ana  d'ici ;  n'impoite. 
Le  cercueil,  qu*on  fait  en  partie  ici,  en  partie  k  Hannovre,  aera,  aans  dtrenng* 
nifique,  de  toute  beaut^.  En  outre,  tres-cber  ami,  nous  avoas  i  la  fin  attrape 
un  image  en  cire,  qui  lui  ressemble  comme  deux  gouttes  d'eau;  si  le  counier 
d'Hannovre,  qui  va  tous  les  quartiers  k  Londres,  ne  part  pas  avani  que  je 
puisse  attraper  une  empreinte,  vous  aur^s  de  ma  part  ce  cber  image,  et  cq 
fer^a  le  pendant  de  celui  que  vous  av^es  d^j4«  Yotre  charmante,  docte  ct 
instructive  description  du  Nord  a  ^t^  avidemente  lue  par  toute  I'Aliem^^ne, 
admur^e,  approuv^e,  et  nous  en  avons  une  traduction,  qu'on  achate  partout* 
L'original  n^a-t-il  pas  M  aussi  traduit  en  France?  je  n'en  doute  pas.  Toute- 
ibis,  Tarticle  de  la  malheureuse  catastrophe  de  1772  a  fort  estomach^  la  coor 
de  C!openh  •  •  •  et  j'ai  entendu,  sans  savoir  pour  bien  aur,  qu'on  a  voulu  lea 
confisquer  dans  les  it&ta  du  Dannemarc.  Tant  mieux :  aveu  certain^  qu'oD 
rencontre  dans  vos  recits  la  pure  v^rit^. 

Me  voil&,  mon  tres-cher  ami,  k  la  fin  d'une  bien  longue  lettre.  Si  je  suiToia 
mon  penchant  de  m'entrentenir  avec  vous,  peut-6tre  seri^s-vous  oblig^  de  lire 
encore  quatre  pages :  je  finis  done  par  vous  demander  en  grace  de  oontinuer  k 
me  donner  de  vos  cheres  et  pr^cieuses  nouvelles,  car  je  tiendrai  k  vous  et  pour 
la  vie  et  pour  la  mort* 

Bbooaeik 

ZaU,  06  88  Join  96. 

No.  VIL 

Zrtl,  ce  15  Sept.  177& 
Jk  vous  ^cris,  mon  trea-cher,  digne  et  eatimaUe  ami,  cette  lettie,  et  qui  fidt 
r^ponae  k  la  bien-chere  du  80  Juilleti  quelquea  aemainea  peut-^tra  avant  qu'ella 
partira  d'ici,  et  aera  par  cona^ent  un  peu  fort  vieille  au  aaoment  qu'elie  r***- 
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fe  bonheur  d^^tre  remm  entre  vos  mains.  Je  veux  m'expliquer  plus  claire- 
meot.  hb  oourrier  ordinaire  d^Hannorre  en  doit  ^tre  pour  cette  fbis  le  por- 
teinr»  paroe  que  je  veux  y  joindre  certain  image  ch^ri,  dont  je  vous  parloia 
dans  ma  pr^c^dente^  et  dont  I'heareuse  arriv^  me  fera  plaisir,  parce  que  yous 
y  mett^s  du  prix,  et  sembl^s  6tre  sensible  k  oette  petite  marque  de  mon  souve* 
nir  €t  zdle,  qui  est  bien  le  moindre  de  oeux  que  je  desire  tous  les  jours  ardem- 
ment  de  vous  donner  en  chaque  rencontre.  Conime  il  ne  part  qu'au  com* 
mencement  du  mois  prochain,  et  que  je  ne  puis  plus  remettre  mon  yoyage 
pour  la  Saxe  et  la  Franoonie  au-delk  du  15  du  courrant,  je  laisse  aujoiir-d*hui 
oe  petit  paquet  entre  les  mains  de  mon  commissionnaire  d'ici,  afin  qu'il  Ten- 
Toye  k  Hannovre  le  jour  du  depart  du  courrier.  Ce  m6me  homme  a  le  plein 
pouyoir  de  reoeyoir  toutes  les  lettres  k  mon  addresse ;  et  celles  dont  vous,  cher 
et  bien-aim^,  daigneri^s  me  ravir,  ne  manqueront  jamais  de  me  parvenir 
promptemente  et  avec  exactitude :  car  il  vous  plaira  pourtant  de  me  tenir  pa- 
role et  de  continuer  notre  corr^spondance.  Elle  fait  partie  essentielle  du  pea 
de  bonheur  r^el  qui  est  mon  partage  dans  ce  monde,  fera  et  dans  le  bruyanC 
des  cours  et  dans  la  retraite  les  d^lioes  de  mon  ame  et  un  besoin  que  je  ne  sau^ 
rob  plus  manquer. 

Alis  a  ^t^  somm^  par  moi  oes  jours  passes,  afin  qu'il  retoume  de  vous  rap- 
peller,  daus  les  dep^hes  qu'il  a  coutume  de  donner  au  courrier  ordinaire,  an 
w)uvenir  d*Abe1.  A  la  fin,  nous  parviendrons  pourtant  de  faire  pr^he  sur 
Tinactivit^  et  I'oubli  qu*on  marque  k  votre  sujet,  et  qui,  je  vous  Passnre,  dans 
des  moments  de  reflexion,  et  oi)  je  r^capitule  votre  z^le,  vos  m^  rites,  TOtre 
d^sint^ressement  dans  un  tems  plus  heureux,  vos  peines,  fatigues  et  mime  vos 
dangers,  me  rongent  le  coeur  et  m'attendrissent  jusqu*aux  pleurs.  Pai  remis  k 
Alis  un  extrait  tr^s-circonstanci^  et  d^tailM  de  votre  demi^re  lettre,  lequel  le 
mettra  absolument  au  fait  de  la  position  oQ  vous  vous  trouv^s  vis-k-vis  de 
quelqnes  ministres  d'Abel,  et  les  intentions  et  favours  de  la  haute  noblesse,  de 
florte  que  par-Ik  mdme  Alis  trouve  un  pr^texte  plausible  de  plaidir  votre  cause. 

Vous  av4s  devin^  juste,  mon  ami,  en  supposant  que  mon  entrevue  avee 
Lepy  seroit  touchante :  elle  I'a  M  k  tous  ^gards,  et  j'ai  ^t^  vivement  afifect^ 
lorsque  le  moment  arriva  de  m'arracher  de  ses  bras.  Bile  se  fit  a  trois  postes 
d'ici  k  rins^u  de  tout  le  monde,  parce  que  je  n'avois  pes  mime  un  domestique 
avec  moi,  et  jusqu'k  cette  heure  rien  en  a  transpir^.  Nous  nous  sommes  ren* 
centres  le  soir  k  9  heures,  point  couches  de  toute  la  nuit,  et  s^par^s  vers  les  8 
heures  du  matin.  II  est  s(irement  un  homme  tr^s-estimable,  qui  m^rite  qu'on 
le  ch^rit.  Vous  Ites  entr^  pour  beaucoup  et  bien  souvent  dans  notre  conver- 
sation,  mon  ami.  J'ai  donn^  ma  parole  de  venir  au  F^vrier  ou  Mars,  tems 
vers  lequel  je  serai  de  retour  k  Zell,  leur  rendre  la  visite  de  quelques  jours, 
dans  la  ville  qui  leur  est  la  plus  proche ;  car  lis  ne  sent  pas  gens  k  ^crire  beaur 
coup,  k  ce  qui  me  semble. 

Je  languis  apr^s  le  moment  que  vos  nouvelles  lettres  sur  Phistoire  de  ta 
France,  ecrites  pendant  les  momens  de  loisir  de  votre  voyage,  paroissent  an 
jour ;  et  je  suis  ass^s  peu  modeste  de  vous  les  d^mander  avec  la  plus  vive  in- 
atance  tPabord  que  le  courrier  ordinaire  retonrne  k  Hannovre.  Pour  plus  de 
surety,  fiiites  unc  enveloppe  k  ma  lettre  avec  I'addresse, — A  Monsieur  MdMel, 
valet  de  chambre  de  feu  8.  M,  la  Reine  de  Dannem,  d  ZelL  On  m*a  aussi 
parl^  demierement  d'une  brochure  qui  vient  de  paroitre  k  Londres  au  sujet  de 
notre  chire  et  respectable  d^functe  protectrice,  qui  a  pour  tltre,  Memmrs  cfan 
Unfarhmaie  Queen :  quoique  I'authenticit^  de  oes  lettres  est  incontestablemeitf 
&UB8e,  je  serois  pourtant  bien  aise  de  les  poss^der,  yti  que  je  forme  collection 
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de  tout  oe  qui  a  rapport  k  sa  m^moiTe  et  k  I'^TenemeDt  doaloaieiiz  de  Bk  moit. 

Oserai-je  done,  men  tres«cher  et  biea-aime  ami,  vour  supplier  de  vouloir  bieo, 
par  le  courrier  ordioaire,  me  falre  avoir  la  dite  brochure?  Je  ferai  en  aorte  que 
le  prix  de  son  achat  vous  soit  rembourse  k  Loodres. 

Et  de  cette  fa^ou  je  serois  done  pour  aujourd'hui  au  bout  de  ma  lettre.  Si 
je  voulois  y  joindre  tout  ce  que  mon  cceur  sent  pour  vous,  ies  vceux  que  je  ae 
oesse  et  que  je  ne  ceascrai  de  ma  vie  de  faire  pour  votre  bien-dtre  et  prosp^iit^, 
et  Ies  assurances  du  zeie  et  inviolable  devouement  qui  m'anime  quaiid  il  s'agit 
de  vous,  je  prendrois  une  autre  feuiile  et  courerois  risque  de  tomber  daoa  tea 
r^dites  et  de  vous  deplaire  par-Ik.  D'ailleurs,  Ies  momens  de  jour  du  depart 
sent,  comme  vous  sav^s,  un  peu  turbulans.  Viv^s  doaCy  cher  ami»  heureuz  et 
content ;  vous  ne  sortires  jamais  de  mon  coBur  et  souvenir.  N'oublies  pas  oelui 
qui  est  k  vous. 

Usque  ad  i 


P.  S. — ^Encore  un  mot,  mon  cher  ami,  et  m^me  dans  le  moment  oil  je  i 
pied  dans  la  voiture  pour  partir.  J'ai  re^u  ce  matin  une  lettre  d^Alis,  oid  il  me 
dit,  qu'il  vous  avoit  recommande  dernierement  et  k  une  occasion  desiree :  que 
cependant  il  croyoit  et  vous  conseilloit  mdme  de  presenter  une  requette  au  R. 
d'y  demander  une  place  dans  un  departement  de  quelque  secretaire  d'etat,  et 
de  nommer  Ies  Lords  Barriugton  et  Nugent  vos  protecteurs. 

Adieu,  mon  cher:  agiss^s  de  cetie  fa9on,  s'il  &ise  se  peut,  je  suis  tout  k 
vous. 

NcVm. 

Zelle,  oe  25  F6vrier  1777. 

D'oii  prendrai-je,  men  bien-cher,  mon  digne  et  estimable  ami»  toutes  lea  ex- 
pressions de  la  joie  et  de  la  vive  recoonoissance  qui  ont  p^n^tr^  mon  ame  k 
la  reception  de  vos  trois  chores  lettres  du  30  Juillet,  8  d'Octobre  et  29  de  No- 
vembre  de  I'ann^e  pass^e?  Mais  comment  vous  d^peindrai-je  ma  surprise  de 
voir  par  la  derniere,  que  vous  n'ay^s  point  re9U,  par  la  voye  du  quartier  cour^ 
rier,  qui  partit  d'Haonovre  environ  le  25  Octobre  1776,  ma  missive  du  15  BepU 
avec  le  P.  S.  de  la  m^me  date,  et  une  petite  boete  marquee  M.  N.  W.  daiis 
laquelle  se  trouvoit  le  portrait  en  cire  de  feu  notre  incomparable  protectricet 
Permettes,  cher  ami,  que  je  vous  roette,  tant  que  possible  est,  au  fait  des  ^vene* 
mens  qui  ont  mis  un  si  long  et  penible  intervalle  dans  notre  corr^spondance. 
Dieu  veuille  que  vous  retrouvi^s  encore  mes  dites  lettres  et  ie  portrait  I 

Je  re^us  votre  chere  lettre  de  Londres,  Jermyn  Street,  du  30  Juillet,  par  la 
poste  ordinaire,  et  ass^s  vite,  c'est  ii  dire  le  6  d'AotkU  Ne  connoissant  una 
voye  "plus  sure  et  commode  de  repondre  et  d'y  joindre  la  boete  en  question  que 
oelle  du  courrier  d^H— *— ,  je  dresse  (parce  que  j'^tois  necessite  d'entreprendre 
le  15  Sept.  un  voyage  en  Saxej  et  Tune  et  Tautre  quelque  tems  d'avanoe,  la  date 
du  15  de  Sept. ;  et  comme  Alis  me  marque,  un  jour  de  poste  avant  moo  de- 
part, qu'il  vous  avoit  uomme  et  recommande  de  nouveau  i  Abel,  j'y  joins  deux 
mots  dans  un  P.  S.,  remets  le  tout  entre  Ies  mains  du  £del  valet  de  chambrede 
la  chere  Agujari :  celui-ci  le  garde  jusqu'au  moment  que  le  courrier  veut  se 
mettre  en  route,  le  lui  envoye  directement  avec  une  lettre  de  sa  part,  dans  la- 
quelle il  recommande  ce  paquet  pour  vous,  comme  un  efiet  de  valeur  et  d*ua 
grand  prix ;  roQoit  de  lui*meme  ['assurance  qu'il  en  auroit  le  plus  grand  aoin* 

Le  24  Octobre  le  mSroe  valet  de  chambre,  mon  commissionDaiie  inslilu^y 


m'eavoyeeo  Saxevotn  cb^re  kttie  du  80ctobre,qui^tQit  anrivteparlaposto. 
Je  la  meta  daos  mon  bureau,  n'y  fiiit  pdot  de  r^pooae,  paroe  que  je  voulus  aUea- 
die  la  v6tre,  que  je  me  flaUois  lecevoir  par  le  courrier  retournaoU  £a  aUeodaitt 
les  choses  leateut  Ik ;  mon  homme me  mande,  qu'apfMiremineot  Mr.  Wr  ■  >■ 
n'avois  pas  ou  le  terns  de  ni'ecrire  ou  quoi;  je  commeo^ois  k  m'inquieter,  mats 
pour  y  voir  bien  clair,  jeoe  voulus  rieo  iaire  qu^apres  etre  de  retour  moi-meaicw 
Tiois  jours  apres  ceUii  ci,  (et  il  avoit  lieu  le  12  du  oourraot,)  Alis  me  fait  remettie 
par  moQ  caissier,  qui  avoit  ^t^  pendant  mon  absence  k  Han  •  • .  ches  ses  parens* 
la  v6tffe  du  29  Nov.  Sa  prudence  etoit  louable:  mais  oela  ne  diminuoit  point  ma 
surprise  sur  ce  que  vous  n'ayes  rien  re9u.  Des-lors  je  fis  inoessammeot  ecriie 
au  dit  oourriar,  nomme  Ulenbecker,  et  il  repond  bier : 

"  Qu'il  avoit  porte  la  lettre  et  la  dite  boete  dans  plus  que  quatie  ca£is  o^ 
vous  avies  autrefois  costume  d'aller  et  de  vous  trouver:  qu'k  la  fin  il  avoit 
appns  que  vous  eti^s  faire  un  voyage  dans  le  pays:  en  quoi  il  avoit  et6  d'au- 
tant  plus  confirm^,  qu'il  s^etoit  trouve  nombre  de  lettres  k  votre  addresse,  avac 
lesqueUes  il  avoit  aussi  depos^  la  boete,  c'est  k  dire,  k  la  maisoD  ou  les  letties 
d'AUemagne  sont  portees  et  arrivent,  et  qu'elle  s'y  trouveroit  encore/* 

De  grace,  mon  cher  ami,  b&tes-vous  de  vous  en  informer ;  ayes  reooufs  k 
la  bonte  de  Mr.  Hiniiber.  Pour  votre  legitimation,  je  joins  I'original  de  la  r^- 
ponse  du  courrier  donnee  au  valet  du  chambre  Mantel.  S'ils  fie  se  trouveol 
point,  je  ferai  punir  oe  miserable  d'iqiportanoe,  quoiqne  oela  ae  peut  en  rien 
diminuer  Ja  sensible  douleur  q[ue  oe  revers  me  causeroit* 

Alions  4  cette  heure  i  lepoodiie  en  detail  sur  vos  deux  cbexoB  letUes  du  8 
d'Octobieet29Nov. 

Si  Fiervilleet  Lepy  vous  oot  marques  dans  leurs  lettres  leur  etonnement  el 
douleur  sur  I'inactivite  et  1^  silence  d'Abd  au  aujet  de  votre  emplaceoieDt  com. 
m  une  juste  lecompense  qui  vous  et  due,  juges  quelle  est  I'amertume  et  Tin- 
Quietude  de  auw  coeur,  et  oomme  il  est  vivement  afiecte  par  la  position  actuelle 
d*un  ami  au  bonbeur  duquel  je  porte  mes  voaux  et  mes  attentions  presque  plus 
qu'au  mien  m^me,  et  que  je  voudrois  savoir  aussi  beureux  qu'oa  peut  Tetva 
dans  ce  monde  ci*bas !  Je  soufTre  plus  que  tout  autre,  ayaot  ete  temoin  ocih 
Iaire  de  la  prudence,  de  Tinfatigabilite  et  du  z^le  ardent,  qui  vous  cnDammoient 
4  rendre  service  et  4  vous  vouer  aux  intertts,  d*une  personne  dont  les  manes 
me  sont  sacres,  et  par  Tenlevement  de  laquelle  j'ai  vu  ecrouler  le  b&timent  de 
ma  fortune,  et  celle  d'un  nombre  de  mes  amis  cheris  et  estimables.  Depuis  je 
vous  ai  appris  4  coonoitre  du  c^te  brillant  d'un  esprit  bien  cultive,  de  savdr  et 
de  plus  belles  connoissances,  et  toutes  oes  belles  qualites,  oe  merite  ne  peut 
p<Hnt  vous  conduiie  4  la  lice  d'un  emplacement  aussi  modeste  et  modique  que 
vous  la  demandes?  Cela  desespere.  Mais  malgre  ces  obstacles,  il  est  dans, 
mon  coBur  une  voix  qui  me  dit  qu'avec  le  terns  tout  ira  bien.  CPest  aussi  da 
quoi  Alis  m'assure  par  une  de  ses  lettres  du  14  du  courrant.  II  ne  semble 
point  vouloir  approuver  Tidee  dont  vous  aves  fait  part  4  lui  et  4  moi  dans  la 
demiere  missive ;  c'est  4  dire,  de  remettre  4  Abel  dans  une  petite  cassette 
cachetee  le  cours  et  la  nature  de  votre  negoeiation  au  aujet  de  I'Agujari.  II 
trouve  celle  de  presenter  par  le  Lord  Nugent,  ou  quelque  autre  protecteur,  une 
lequete  4  Abel,  et  d'y  demander  simplement  une  plaoe  dans  un  bureau  d'etat 
plus  naturelle  et  moins  epineuse ;  et  je  crois  qu'il  a  raison,  car  le  pretexte  de 
vous  donner  une  charge  est  peut-^tre  ce  qui  I'embarraase ;  mais  il  le  trouveroit 
dans  la  requete  et  dai^  I'intercession  de  oelui  qui  la  lui  remet.  D'un  c6ta 
cqpendant  je  ne  vois  pas  bien  clair.  II  n'est  qu'une  vcux  au  sujet  de  la  probite, 
de  la  justice  et  de  la  candeur  d'ame  d'Abel :  cesBeroit^il  d'agir  par  oes  senti* 
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i  uniqueinent  tiflhi-vis  de  vous  ?  Series-vous  le  seul  d'avoir  de  1e  plaindre 
4  si  juste  litre  ?  It  faut  done  qu'il  aye  encore  de  bien  fortes  raisons  poar  Tester 
ioebranable  contre  les  soUicitations  d'Alis.  Mais  pourquoi  ne  les  roanifeste-il 
pas  ?  Cela  ne  pourroit  pas  le  compromettre — ^pas  ^tre  au»dessous  de  son  rang. 
Pourquoi  pas  dire,  de  quelle  fa^on  on  doit  s'y  prendre  ?*Oh  si  jamais  j^apprends 
que  Toijs  aves  obtenu  votre  but,  je  respirerai  plus  k  mon  aise ;  j'erigerai  k  Abd 
dans  mon  cceur  un  autel,  auquel  la  plus  vive  reconnoissance  fera  mon  sacrifice 
quotidien. 

Alis  vous  aura  explique  lur-m^me  et  plus  au  long  ce  qu'il  y  a  encore  &  fidre 
e(  ce  qu'il  en  prase.  Foible  comme  je  suis,  sans  influence,  sans  le  moindre 
soutien,  etranger  moi-m^me  et  au  caprice  d'une  fortune  bien  modique,  je  ne 
puis  faire  pour  mes  amis  que  des  vcsuz ;  mais  ils  sont  d'autant  plus  ardents  et 
stnc^res :  je  mesure  d'aprds  leurs  pein6s  et  leurs  satisfactions  les  miennes. 

Aujourd'hui  je  compte  notifier  i  Lepy  mon  retour.  Nous  etions  coDYenns 
que  je  viendrois  cet  hyver  moi-m6me  &  Ayignon,  mais  mon  retour  retarde  & 
tout  an^nti :  la  saison  est  dej&  trop  avancee,  et  je  crains  qu'il  n'en  sera  rien. 
En  outre,  la  commission  dont  vous  me  saves  charge  ezige  necessairement  ma 
presence  ces  jours-cy. 

Au  reste,  je  ne  crains  pas  que  nos  lettres  sont  interceptees ;  cependant  je  me 
sers  aujourd'hui  de  la  nouvelle  addresse. 

Aurai-je  encore  les  MHnaires  des  Rois  de  la  France  de  Id  Racede  Falou? 
Vous  series  bien  bon  et  aimable  k  me  les  envoyer  si  I'occasion  s'en  trouve. 

De  grace,  marques*moi  quel  pent  ^tre  I'auteur  des  Memoirs  of  an  UidFor' 
tunate  Queen^  interspersed  vfith  Letters  written  by  herself.  London^  J,  Bew, 
1776.  II  est  plus  que  z^le,  dit-on,  pour  nous,  mais  le  stile  et  les  materiauz  ne 
doivent  pas  ^tre  des  plus  ^pures  et  solides. 

Adieu,  mon  tr^s-cher,  mon  bien-aime  ami,  mon  digne  Wr .    Si  les  faaN 

temens  de  ccBur  pourroient  ^tre  entendus  k  cent  lieues  de  distance,  yoos  vous 
coDvainqueries  par  vous-m6me  que  le  mien  est  en  agitation  quand  je  vous 
nomme,  quand  je  m'occupe  de  vous.  Adieu  done.  Pas  mdme  la  mort  noa» 
separera. 

No.  IX. 

Sbboit-il  bien  possible,  mon  bien-aime  et  digne  ami,  que  Pirregularite  dott 
je  me  rends  ooupable  dan  notre  correspondanoe,  diminue  et  absorbe  les  seoti- 
mens  de  bonte  et  de  I'amitie  precieuse  que  nous  nous  s'etions  redproquement 
voues  pour  le  reste  de  nos  jours  ?  Vous  n'en  ^tes  pas  capable ;  et  moi,  je  voos 
aime,  je  vous  estime  trop,  pour  que  mon  co&ur  vous  oublie,  si  m#me  ma  plume 
trouve  si  rarement  le  loisir  de  m'entretenir  k  vous.  Quoique  toujours  bien  por- 
tant  et  en  possession  de  votre  cherissime  lettre  du  11  Mars  depuis  le  18,  j'ose 
avouer  que  nombre  de  petites  absences,  et  d'auties  excursions  en  affiiire,  m'ont 
prive  du  bien  doux  plaisir  de  vous  faire  parvenir  quelques  nouvelles  de  ma 
part.  Mais  actuellement  il  me  tarde  d'avoir  des  v6ties,  et  surtout  d'etre  in- 
forme,  si  depuis  le  long  intervalle  de  notre  silence,  il  ne  s'est  rien  change  dans 
votre  sort,  et  si  vous  n'aves  fait  aucune  demarche  pour  accelerer  les  vues  que 
vous  avies  formees.  Alis  s'etoit  propose  k  deux  ou  trois  reprises  de  venir  pour 
quelques  jours  nous  voir,  mais  il  n'en  a  rien  fait ;  mes  intentions  de  m'expliquer 
vis-&-vis  de  lui  sur  votre  sujet  sont  par-l&  frustrees,  et  me  laissent  les  regrets, 
que  selon  toute  apparence  le  Ciel  me  prive  du  bonheur  d'avoir  contriboe  par 
mon  z^le  et  devouement  au  moindre  soutien  de  vos  voeux.    Si  cependant  je 
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pounob  ^tre  persuade,  qulndependammeot  de  la  petite  charge  que  vous  ambi- 
tioDDes  k  si  juste  titre,  et  dont  la  difficuUe  de  Tobtenir  me  paroit  une  enigme 
inexplicable^  vous  auries  de  quoi  vivre  conformemeDt  k  votrc  rang  et  &  la  situa- 
tion qu'un  homine  de  votre  merite  peut  exiger  de  la  Providence,  je  serois  bien 
plus  tranquille  k  votre  sujet.  Par  des  experiences  que  j'ai  faitea  dana  le  petit 
cercle  de  ma  destinee,  et  les  principes  qu'on  se  forme  aii  bout  d'une  etude  du 
monde  et  des  sorts  des  hommes  comme  ils  sont  communement,  je  pretends, 
qu'i  tout  egard  on  n'est  pas  malheureux  si  le  Ciel  nous  laisse  suivre  nos  pen- 
cfaans  dans  une  sorte  de  retraite,  ignores  de  la  mtiltitude,  estimes  et  distingues 
de'ceux  qui  se  donnent  la  peine  de  nous  apprecier  au  juste,  et  dou^  de  quel- 
ques  talens,  par  lesquels  nous  sommes  k  meme  de  faire  tout  le  bien  qu'on  nous 
demande,  k  prdter  de  I'assistance  k  cenx  qui  nous  appellent  k  leur  secours,  et 
d'emporler  de  oe  monde  le  temoignage  d'avoir  ete  honndte  et  toujdurs  pr#t  de 
servir  au  prochain  si  on  etoit  capable.  Or,  mon  ami,  dites-moi  si  votre  for- 
tune suffit  pour  vous  foumir  le  neoessaire  pour  vous  laisser  vivre  avec  decence 
et  k  votre  aise,  en  cas  que  les  vues  que  nous  formons  venoient  &  manquer  ?  Je 
commence  petit-&-petit  k  me  former  pour  Favenir  un  plan  de  vivre  qui  repond 
&-peu-pres  aux  idees  avec  lesquelles  je  voudrois  vous  familiariser ;  et  quoique 
je  suis  bien  plus  &ge  que  vous,  et  vous  doues  d'un  plus  grand  fonds  d'activite 
que  moi,  11  me  semble  qu'avec  certaines  restrictions  dies  sont  practicables  pour 
toute  epoche  de  la  vie  humaine. 

Quelle  joie  pour  moi,  mon  tres-cher  et  digne  ami,  de  vous  revoir  un  jour,  ou 
ici,  ou,  ce  qui  me  feroit  bien  plus  de  plaisir,  k  une  campagne  pres  de  Leipzic  dans 
la  Haute  Saxe,  oQ  je  projette  de  m'etablir  pour  toujours,  si  une  fbis  la  commis- 
sion de  laquelle  vous  me  saves  chaise  &  cessee  de  se  trouver  entre  mes  mains. 
Pour  me  familiariser  peu-i-peu  avec  la  verdure  et  Fair  champ^tre,  j'ai  quitte 
ma  maison  en  ville  et  ai  pris  une  bien  belle  et  grande  dans  les  extremites  des 
fauxbourgs,  qui  a  un  asses  vaste  jardin,  dont  Tentretien  et  les  plantations  m'oc- 
cupent  et  me  font  plaisir.  II  se  trouve  que  c'est  celle  que  notre  ami  Lepy  et 
scNi  fr^re  poss^dent  ici.  Je  re^ois  de'tems  en  terns  des  nouvelles  de  celui-ci, 
quoique  il  ne  parle  point  du  tout  de  ce  qui  se  passe  au  Nord,  et  de  deux  objets 
qui  nous  y  interessent  le  plus.  II  a  deux  graves  proems  centre  un  fripon  de 
fermier,  qui  plaide  ici  aux  tribunaux  de  justice,  et  m'a  fait  son  homme  de  soUi- 
citation ;  de  quoi  je  suis  bien  aise,  etant  par-l&  en  etat  de  lui  ^tre  bon  et  utile  a 
qu^que  chos^ 

Le  cercueil  de  fbu  la  ch^re  maitresse,  qui  sera  fait  de  bois  de  mahogany  et 
decore  de  bronzes  dorees,  n'est  point  acheve ;  d'autant  plus  belles  et  magnl- 
fiqiies  seront  les  decorations :  dommage  que  le  tout  sera  fourre  dans' un  caveau,- 
qui  est  rempli,  et  oil  &  peine  le  grand  jour  entre.  Le  monument  que  les  etats 
font  eriger  se  trouve  de  m^me  encore  entre  les  mains  de  Tartiste,  et  je  doute, 
qui  pourra  6tre  pose  dans  un  an*  Adieu^  mon  bien  cher  et  estimable  ami. 
Vous  addresseres  toujours  vos  lettres  a  L — :  je  vous  serre  k  mon  cceur  et  suis 
usjtte  admortem 

Votre  devoue  et  inviolablement  attach^  amu 

Z.  ce  1  Juillet  77. 
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No.X. 

NAMES  BETWEEN  MONS.  DE  »— K— F  AND  MB. 

TheK.ofK Abel. 

The  K.  of  D. Bach. 

The  Q.  CM. Agujari. 

Juliana Swtini. 

The  Pn  F— c Millico. 

The  Pri— fise  Fr— c Synnen. 

Lie — n Alia. 

B — w Lepy* 

Sch — n  •••..••  Grenier. 

Tex— r FierviUe.   - 

Schaques         •         •         .         •         .         •         »  Heioel. 

K— rB— r Valois. 

P.  of  He— c Mole. 

Eichstet Vestris. 

W— 11    ........  LeKain. 

S— k— f Brocaxd. 

Le  Vieux  C — e  Al —        .....  Moulin. 

Fe— dAl— LaMotte. 

Pergolese •  Bantzaiu 

LordSu— k Colli. 

Diedenhof Wdf. 

Beriogsfaold •        •  ConjoIinL 

Da  Capo Ami  de  Beringshold. 

Metastasio       ..••.••  Ami  de  Diedenhof. 

Handel Gouldsberff* 

Marie  Manclni         ......  La  Prin"*  nei*. 

Vauglas  .......  P.  of  Bevenw 

Cop— n  .        • Montpellior. 

Lo-— n   • Sud. 

Al— a Toalon. 

Ha — ^h  • ATigaoQ* 

Re— rg, Lyona. 

Z— I      . Bourdeaux. 


CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  THE  BARON  DE  BULOW. 
No.L 


Le  Roi  donne  son  plein  consentement.   Tout  est  pr^t  pour  mon  retour^  i 
Targent  manque.    Le  Roi  ne  donnera  rien.    II  faut  en  trouver,  et  m'envojrer. 
Pattends  avec  impatience  votre  reponse. 

Adieu,  mon  cher  ami ! 

N.   WXAXAIX. 
6  Decembre  1774.  Londrei . 
A  Moos,  k  Baron  de  B  w. 


No.U. 
C  Moft  secrtty  and  moat  important!'*) 

MoiVBIBUHy 

La  nouvelle  la  plus  malheureuse  du  moode  m'avoit  mis  dans  un  tel  etat 
d^aneandssement,  qu'il  n'a  ete  jusqu'id  pas  possible  de  vous  dire  un  mot. 

Occupe  avec  Greoier  k  deliberer  sur  las  moyens  les  plus  prompts  pour  exe- 
cutor le  plan,  et  rempli  de  nouvelles  esperances  oon  equivoques,  fijuint  pour 
ainsi  dire,  malgre  le  silence  opini&tre  de  Abel,  le  jour,  le  moment  tant  desire, 
je  re^ois  une  lettre  de  Brocard.  Je  I'ouvre  avec  precipitation,  dans  I'idee  d'y 
trouver  les  choses  les  plus  agreables;  mais,  au  contraire,  la  premiere  ligne  an- 
nonoe  I'arr^t  du  destin  le  plus  cruel.  Je  ne  dirai  rien  de  ce  que  je  sentis  dans 
un  moment  aussi  inattendu,  puisque  je  snia  sikr  que  vous  en  faites  une  idee  ex« 
acte  par  la  situation  dans  laquelle  voos  vous  seres  trouve  vousm^me  en  appre- 
nant  notre  malheur.  C'en  est  done  fait  de  notre  bonbeur  I  II  s'est  enfui  pour 
toujouTS.  Nous  nViYons  pas  dik  dtre  heureux,  nous  n'aTons  pas  dik  le  rendre 
ies  autres !  II  ne  nous  teste  auqu'un  espoir.  Nous  rentrons  dans  le.  neant 
dont  nous  voulions  sortir.  Mais  que  ce  fiint6me  de  bonfaeur  enrole  ne  nous 
emporte  pas  votre  amitid  et  attachement.  Comptes  jusqu'i  la  fin  de  mes  joun 
sur  le  mien.  Mes  amb  voos  assorent  la  m^me  chose.  Nous  vous  devons  trop 
pour  devenir  ingrat ;  tout  qui  dependra  de  nous  pour  vous  le  temoigoer  ne  sera 
jamais  neglige.  Furies  et  disposes  de  ce  qu'il  y  a  en  notre  pouvoir.  Si  vous 
«  aves  eu  encore  des  despences^  dites-lemoi,  et  j'en  ferai  mon  rapport.  Con« 
tinu^s  surtout,  je  vous  en  conjure,  dans  quel  coin  du  monde  que  vous  vous 
trouveres,  de  me  donner  de  vos  nouvelles. 

*<  Private  7  Dans  votie  lettre  du  21,  vous  dites  que  vous  av£s  eu  la  bont^  de 
affairs."  >  yous  informer  d'un  caroese  cotip^  pour  la  ville,  et  que  vous  en  av^s 
tiDuv^  un  tr^bon.  Je  vous  suis  infiniment  redevable  de  votre  amitij,  et  j*es- 
fhe  que  FierviUe  vous  aura  noarque  oe  dont  je  I'ai  charge,  et  que  vous  aur6s 
eu  la  bont6  d'arrdler  le  dit  caiosse.  Je  vous  enverrai  au  premier  jour  Par^eot 
n^ceasaire :  compt^  li-dessos,  et  pardonn&  que  j'ai  tard£  jusqu'ici*  Faitea- 
moi  la  grace  de  m'envoyer  le  carosie  le  plus  t6t  possible,  et  ay^  celle  de 
mVicbeter  atissi  deux  hi^ois  pour  deux  chevaux.  Je  coddois  votre  bon  gout, 
et  me  r6jouis  de  reoevofr  on  joli  Equipage  aiijglois.  J'aime  toot  oe  qia  est  de 
ce  pays-l^,  de  ooeur  et  d'ame,  et  voadiois  moi*mtoe  en  6tre. 

Av^s^iroQS  eu  la  bont^  d'avoir  ea  sdn  da  oette  piece  d'^tofie?  Sera^-t-elle 
bient6t  temte,  et  anivenut^^le  bient6t  t 

Ne  pourri^vous  pas  me  fkire  Pamiti^  de  me  donner  une  bonne  addi^swio  k 
qudqu'un  k  Londres,  qui  voudroit  laiie  des  conrniissionB,  el  eai^cnter  celle  que 
je  liri  demandeiois  quand  j^aurcns  beaoin  de  quelqueehose?  II  faudrok  que  oe 
At  mi  homme  entendu  et  sAr,  qui  mfaiaga  mes  interrets,  et  k  qui  je  poarrois 
payer  des  provisions  poor  sa  peine.  Par  ce  moyenoa  peut  avoir  devotie  pa3rB 
tout  oe  qu'cci  veut ;  od  le  re^at  bon,  et  non  pas  si  cher  que  qnaad  on  I'ach^te 
des  mercbands  d'ici* 

A  Pfeiituie  de  celle<n  vous  ne  me  reconnoitre  pas :  mais  mes  sentiments 
vous  diront  qui  je  suis,  et  que  je  vous  suis  attach^  poor  la  vie. 

Le  22  de  May. 
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Donn^moi  bientftt  de  vos  nouvelles,  et  dites-OKM  si  vous  n'av^B  rien  eotendu 
de  Abel,  et  oomment  il  a  re^u  la  triste  noavelle. 

**FroDi  the  Baron  de  B        » only  a  few  days  after 
the  Queen  of  D.'a  death.    Host  important!** 


LETTERS  PROM  THE  BARON  DE  LICHTENSTEIN. 

Nal. 

A  Londiea,  ce  !■>«  Juit.  1775. 

MoNBIBUKy 

Je  viens  de  recevoir  dans  oe  moinent  la  lettre  cijoiDtey  et  je  ne  manque  pas 
de  vous  la  iaire  parvenir  tout  de  suite  sous  votie  adresse  que  tous  aves  eu  la 
bont£  de  d<mner  avant  votre  depart  d'ici. 

Mes  correspondants  sur  Paffidre  en  question  ne  m'ont  dit  jusqu'ict  autre 
chose,  sinon  qu'on  ayoit  re^u  ki  nouyelle  du  consentement  et  de  rappiobatioQ 
8ur  le  piojet  que  vous  sar^  monsieur,  avec  beaucoup  de  joie  el  die  sadsfiio- 
tion,  et  qu'on  m'fcriroit  plus  amplement  sur  ce  8i;yet  par  Poocasion  du  courier 
qui  arriveroit  A  Londres  &«peu-prfe  vers  le  mi  du  mois  de  JanTiw.  Pai  Phoa- 
neur  d'etre, 

Monsieur, 
Votre  tres-humble  et  tris-ob^issant  serviteur, 
H.I.araL. 

No.n. 

J'ai  re^u,  monsieur,  li  lettre  que  vous  m'av^B  fidt  Thonneur  de  m'6wa  em 
datte  du  14"^  de  Mars*  Je  suis  trds-f&ch£  que  mes  occupations  et  mon  emploi 
&  HannoTre  ne  me  permetlent  pas  de  m'arr^ter  ici  jusqu'au  terns  de  votre  re> 
tour  pour  avoir  la  satisfaction  d'apprendre  le  suoc^s  de  votre  voyage,  n*ea 
ayant  pas  eu,  comme  vous  vous  imaging,  de  nouvdles  par  la  peraonne  en 
question.  £n  attendant,  j'ai  donnd  I'avis  k  I'endrcHt  ndoessaire  de  votre  arriv^ 
prochaine.  Vous  trouver^s  ci*jointe  I'adiesse  de  la  personne  4  laquelle  <m  veut 
Que  vous  remettiez  vos  lettres  dont  vous  pourriez  ^tre  cbarg^*  Je  dois  vous 
dire  de  n'^tre  pas  surpris  si  vous  ne  reoeves  point  de  r^ponse.  On  radreasera 
k  moi.  Des  raisons  que  vous  savdd,  c*est  &  dire  qu'on  ne  donnera  rien  d'&^rit 
de  sa  main  touchant  oette  affaire,  ne  permettent  pas  d'aj^  autiement.  Si  on 
ne  change  pas  de  sentiment,  et  si  on  ne  vous  fait  pas  dire  par  celui  auquel  vous 
donner^s  vos  lettres,  d'attendre  ici,  je  ne  vois  pas  d'autre  expedient,  que  de  re> 
toujner  dans  une  quinzaine  de  jours  et  de  venir  roe  trouver  t  Hannovre,  o«l  je 
compte  d'etre  infidlliblement  vers  la  fin  du  roots  d'Avril. 

J'ai  I'honneur  d'etre  avec  la  consideration  la  plus  distingu^  monsieur, 
Votre  trds-humble  et  tres-ob^issant  serviteur, 

B.L. 

A  Loadrea,  ce  34de  Mara,  1775. 

Adresse  de  la  pereonne  d  laquelle  Mr.  Wr.  remeUra  dee  leUresc 
Monsieur  de  Hinuber,  Jermaia-street,  St.  James. 

("Received  in  London  the  4th  of  April,  ITTS."  N.W.W.) 
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No.m. 

A  Hannovre,  ce  9nw  JanTier,  1777. 
MoNSlSlTfii 

Atamt  perdu,  ou  plut6t  brftle,  avec  tous  les  papiers  relatives  i  Paffiiire  en 
question,  Tadresse  que  vous  m'aviez  dooaee  &  Londres,  pour  vous  faire  parvenir 
avec  sftrete  mes  lettres,  je  n'ai  pu  hazarder  de  repoadre  i  rhooneur  de  votre 
derniere  du  29  Novemb.  par  la  poste  ordinaire.  Pai  prefere,  monsieur,  d*at^ 
tendre  le  depart  du  courier  d'aujourdhui,  le  porteur  de  ceile-ci,  que  ne  man- 
quera  pes  de  faire  les  reclierches  neoessaires  pour  trouver  les  moyens  de  vous 
la  remettre  en  mains  propres* 

Convaincu  comme  je  le  suis  du  zele,  du  pariait  devouement  et  du  desinte- 
ressement,  autant  que  du  succes  heureuz,  avec  lequel  vous  aves  servi  dans 
cette  afiaire  difficile  et  epineuse,  je  ne  s^aurois  asses  vous  marquer  mes  regrets 
de  vous  savoir  encore  jusqu^ici  sans  aucune  recorapence.  Persuades-vous,  mon- 
sieur, que  j'ai  fait  tout  mon  possible  pour  vous  la  faire  avoir,  et  que  je  tenterai 
par  de  nouvelles  representations  4  contribuer  d'acoelerer  cette  recompence  juste 
et  due  i  vos  peines  et  services. 

Quoique  je  ne  desapprouve  nuUement  le  projet  que  vous  aves  forme  de  vous 
remettre  au  souvenir  du  Roi  par  I'envoi  du  memoire  dresse  sur  les  circonstances 
de  la  negotiation  dans  laquelle  vous  eties  employe,  j'ose  vous  prier  de  remettre 
cette  derniere  tentative  encore  pour  quelque  terns,  et  d*attenclre  la  repoase  de 

Mr.  de  S ff,  sur  la  lettre  que  vous  m'aves  envoyee  pour  Ja  lui  (aire  tenir : 

Commission  dont  je  n^ai  pu  m'acquitter,  Mr.  de  S— — ff  se  trouvant  absent  de 
Zelle  depuis  3  mois :  mais  sachant  qu'il  doit  necessairement  dtre  de  retour  vers 
la  fin  de  ce  mois,  vous  pouves  compter,  monsieur,  que  vous  aures  infaillible- 
raent  sa  reponse  dans  le  courrcnt  du  mois  de  Fevrier,  et  avec  elle,  les  avis  de 
I'efiet  de  ma  derniere  lettre  &  sa  majeste  sur  ce  sujet 

n  ne  me  reste  qu'i  vous  souhaiter  tout  le  bonheur  ^ue  vous  merites,  et  de 
vous  assurer  de  la  part  sincere  que  je  prendrai,  si  mes  vceux  pour  votre  fortune 
et  oontentement  se  realisent.  Pai  Thonneur  d'dtre  avec  les  sentimens  de  la 
consideration  la  plus  distinguee,  monsieur, 

Votre  trds-bimUe  et  tr^s^beissant  serviteur, 

Baxoh  dx  Lichtexstkix. 


PAPBRS  BESPBCTING  THE  QUEEN  OF  DENMARK. 

No.  I. 

€opie.  'Zelle,  ce  15  Mai^  7S. 

La  maladie  epidemique  qui  nous  mena9a  n'euste  plus  ici ;  en  vilte  elle  n'a 
point  ete  du  tout,  et  au  chateau  elle  n^a  emporte  qu'un  page  et  notre  chere 
Reine,  qui  fait  k  si  juste  titre  Tobjet  de  nos  plus  sinceres  regrets;  et  cela  est 
general.    So  cour,  qui  TidoUtroit,  est  vraiment  desol^,  malgre  la  ferme  per- 
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suasion  que  notre  respectable  maitre  aura  soin  d'eux,  mais  c*est  pour  eUe-m^me 
qu'on  la  regrette,  et  vous  ne  sauriez  vous  imaginer  Taffliction  et  la  coostematkio 
qui  se  repandit  dans  toute  la  ville  lorsqu'oa  la  89ut  en  danger.  Bile  Tetoit  da 
premier  moment  qu'elie  tomba  malade  par  le  jugement  de  notice  habile  mededn 
Leyaer ;  elle  s'en  apper^ut  d'abord  elle-m^me,  et  lui  dit  en  pH^pies  termes : 
"  Vous  m^avez  tire  deux  foix  depuis  le  mois  d'Octobie  de  deux  maladies  asses 
serieuses,  mais  de  celle-ci  vous  n'en  viendrez  point  k  bout  i"  elle  ne  dit  que 
malbeureusement  trop  vrai.  La  ftevre  du  premier  moment  etoit  d'une  yioieiioe 
prouvee  par  131  Ptdsschl&ge  dans  une  minute,  et  les  deux  demiers  joars  I'on 
ne  pouvoit  plus  les  compter.  Leyser  demanda  Zimmermann  d^Hannovre,  qui 
vint  i  son  secours,  mais  sans  efiet.  Le  Friesel  sortit,  mais  avec  des  taclws 
qui  denotoient  une  fievre  pourpree,  et  c'est  aussi  k  cette  malheureuae  maladie 
et  aux  d^rets  d'une  Providence  immuable  que  nous  devons  sa  perte.  Apr§8 
avoir  sou£^  en  Chretienne  avec  une  patience  et  une  resignation  parfaite  et 
presque  sans  exemple,  garde  connoissance,  marqu6  comme  de  coutume  les 
plus  tendres  et  gracieuses  attentions  pour  ses  dames  d'honneur  qui  la  soignoieDt 
dans  sa  maladie,  et  parle  jusqu'au  dernier  moment,  elle  a  fini  sa  carnere  d^un 
fa^on  qui  a  edifie  et  penetre  d^admiration  tous  les  assistans.  Elle  a  vu  noCre 
digne  Surintendant-general  Jacobi  et  le  Ministre  Lehzen,  qui  ne  I'a  pas  qnitt^ 
et  k  qui  die  a  quasi  dicte  ce  qu'il  devoit  lui  lire  k  plusieurs  reprises  et  entre  oe 
beau  Cantique  de  Gellert  uber  die  Liebe  der  Feinde — Nie  wiU  iek  dem  n 
9chdden  M/e&cn— en  repelant  souvent  le  5*«^  vers.  En  nn  mot,  ces  demi^res 
heures,  oH  les  masques  de  tous  les  humains  tombent,  sa  fermet6  rrairoent 
stoique  avec  laquelle  elle  paroissoit  soutenir  les  revers  douloureux  d'une  infbr- 
tune  si  eclatee,  la  magnanimite  de  toutes  les  vertus  hnmaines,  peut^^tre  la  plus 
difficile  k  pratiquer  envers  ses  adversaires,  qui  ne  cessoient  point  de  la  perse- 
cuter,  joint  k  la  conduite  irr^prochable  qu'elle  a  mene  pendant  tout  le  terns  que 
nous  avons  eu  le  bonbeur  de  la  posseder,  nous  pcrsuadent,  Mr.,  de  la  maligmte 
des  ennemis  que  cette  auguste  pripcesse  a  eu.  Elle  leur  a  pardonn^,  et  il  faut 
que  nous  le  fassions  aussi,  en  souhaitant  quails  le  rcconnoissent  pour  se  con- 
vertir ;  et  il  n'y  a  qu'une  voix  g^n6rale  pour  se  convaincre  que  si  cette  jeune 
Reine  etoit  tombee  en  des  bonnes  mains,  et  moins  exposee  et  abandonnee  aux 
pi^ges  qn'on  lui  dressa  d^s  son  arrivee  k  Copenhague,  dans  un  age  oti  Inexpe- 
rience ne  pouvoit  que  lui  manquer,  elle  auroit  fait,  et  par  son  ccBur  et  son  esprit 
si  bien  orne,  les  delices  de  tout  un  peuple. 

A  cause  d^une  necessite  absolue  il  a  fallu  deposer  son  corps  apres  deux  fins 
24  heures  dans  le  caveau  des  Dues  de  Zelle,  jusqu^au  tems  que  le  Roi  d'An- 
glcterre  regie  la  pompe  de  ces  funerailles.  Cela  s'est  fait  avec  beaucoup  d*ordre 
et  de  decenoe  par  le  Grand  Marechal  de  Lichtenstein.  Aux  sermons  i  Peglise 
>et  k  la  lecture  de  la  Abdanckung  toute  la  ville  a  fondu  en  larmes  depuis  le 
premier  jusqu'au  dernier.  Son  affiibilite  et  sa  douceur  lui  avoient  gago^  ks 
coeurs  mdrae  du  plus  petit  peuple.  Les  Juifs  ouvrirent  d*abord  leur  temple 
pour  les  prieres  publiques,  et  dans  les  rues  Ton  n^entendoit  que  des  gemiase- 
niens  et  des  invocations  pour  le  retablissement  unserer  guten  md  liebcn  JOSm- 
gifuu  Les  Etats  du  Ducbe  de  Lunebourg  assembles  k  Zelle  conjoiotemeate 
«vec  d'autres  corps  de  la  magistrature  ont  envoy^  des  lettres  de  condolence  au 
Roi,  remplis  des  expressions  qui  marquent  leur  vive  douleur,  oelle  du  peuple, 
et  la  constematioii  s^est  manifest^e  dans  toutes  les  classes  des  habitants  de  ces 
contr^es- 
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No.  IL 
DKATH  ANP  CSABACTER  OF  THB  aUBEN. 

ComoiofTs  of  my  own  ioeapactty  to  diaw  «  portimit  ao  masterly  and 
difficttk  a*  tbat  of  the  lata  Queen  Caroline  Matilda  of  Denmark,  I  waited  in  the 
expectation  that  aooie  more  aUe  and  eloquent  pen  would  have  attenqitod  it» 
Bnt  few  peiaoMBs  in  this  kinedom  wece  in  any  degree  acquainted  with  her  life 
or  actioM  while  she  rasidedin  Copenhagen;  perhaps  stiU  fewer  had  the  honour 
to  know  that  exalted  sufierer  during  the  latter  years  which  .she  spent  in  retreat 
at  ZelU  To  this  unaoquaintanoe  with  her  Majesty's  pevson  may,  1  doubt  not, 
be  impated  the  univenal  siienoe  respecting  her ;  spd  it  is  from  the  appearanoe 
of  no  other  writer  in  so  noUe  a  cause  that  the  present  attempt  to  pc<aent  her 
veal  character  to  the  English  people  must  derive  its  excuse. 

Sacrificed  in  the  first  bloom  of  life,  and  deckod  with  the  filiels  of  rojral 
niusery,  she  was  sent,  an  inexperienced  victim,  to  a  court  the  most  despicably 
disBohite  and  debauched  in  Europe.  The  man  to  whom  she  was  wedded,—) 
mean,  the  present  King  of  Denmark,-^was  a  compound  of  insanity  and  bru- 
tality. In  the  frequent  paroxysms  of  debility  or  frensy  to  which  he  was  sub* 
ject,  he  reaembled  the  unhappy  Charles  the  Sixth  of  France ;  in  the  intervals 
of  riot  and  intemperance  he  sesmed  to  emulate  Alpfaonso  the  Sixth  of  PortngsL 
Surrounded  with  spfes  and  emissaries  who  interpceted  the  most  trifling  levities 
of  yoiuh  into  enormous  crimes,  the  young  and  unguarded  Queen  could  not 
long  remain  in  such  a  court  without  giving  her  enemies  too  favourable  an  op- 
portunity to  effect  her  fall.  They  succeeded,  and  indtioed  the  wretched  King 
to  become  the  engine  of  their  malevolence,  by  signing  the  order  for  her  impri- 
sonment The  interposition  of  the  British  court  saved  her  from  farther  vio- 
lence, and  conducted  her  to  an  asylum  in  the  Electoral  dominions  of  Hanover. 
Here  she  appeared  in  her  true  and  native  character.  Divested  of  the  retinue 
and  pomp  which  on  the  throne  of  Denmark  veiled  her,  in  a  great  degree,  from 
the  inspection  of  nice  observers,  the  qualities  of  her  heart  displayed  themselves 
in  her  little  court  at  Zell,  and  gained  her  universal  love.  Her  person  was  dig- 
nified and  graceful :  she  excelled  in  all  the  eoiercises  befitting  her  sex,  birth, 
and  station ;  she  danced  the  finest  minuet  in  t!ie  Danish  court,  and  managed 
the  horse  with  uncommon  address  and  spirit;  She  had  a  taste  in  niosic,  and 
devoted  much  of  her  time,  while  at  Zell,  to  the  harpsichord.  The  characteria- 
tic  style  of  her  dress  was  mmplidty,  not  roagntficenoe ;  that  of  her  deportment, 
an  a&biUty  which,  in  a  personage  of  such  high  rank,  might  be  termed  ex- 
treme condescension.  Her  talents  were  liberal  and  difiusive :  she  conversed 
with  the  most  perfect  facility  in  French,  English,  German,  and  Danish ;  and 
to  these  extraordinary  attainments  she  added  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Italian,  which  she  studied  and  admired  for  its  beauty  and  delicacy.  Her  man- 
ners were  the  most  |k>lished,  soft,  and  ingratiating ;  and  even  the  contracted 
state  of  her  finances  could  not  restrain  that  princely  munificence  and  liberality 
of  temper  which  made  her  purse  ever  open  to  distress  or  misery.  Though 
the  natural  ef^imemeni  and  gaiety  of  her  disposition  impressed  those  who  only 
saw  her  in  the  circle,  with  the  idea  of  tranquillity,  of  happiness ;  yet  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  series  of  cruel  and  unmerited  sufierings  she  underwent  im- 
pressed her  mind  very  deeply,  and  perhaps  slowly  conduced  to  produce  those 
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attacks  of  nckness  which  in  the  end  proved  fatal.  Banished  with  every  cir- 
cumstance  of  indignity  from  the  throne  of  Denmark,  she  yet  retained  no  senti- 
ment of  revenge  or  resentment  against  the  authors  of  her  fall,  or  against  the 
Danish  people.  Her  heart  was  not  tinctured  with  ambition,  and  she  looked 
back  to  the  diadem  which  had  been  torn  from  her  brow  with  a  calmness  and 
superiority  of  soul  which  might  have  made  a  Philip  the  Fifth  or  a  Victor 
Amadeus  bhish.  It  was  not  Sue  crown  she  regretted :  her  children  only  em- 
ployed her  care.  ,The  feelings  of  the  Queen  were  absorbed  in  those  of  the 
mother;  and  if  she  wept  the  day  when  she  quitted  the  island  of  Zealand,  it 
was  because  she  was  then  berefl  of  those  dear  objects  of  her  maternal  fond- 
ness. Two  or  three  months  before  her  death,  she  showed  with  transports  of 
joy  to  Madame  d'O — ^,  her  first  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  a  little  portrait  of 
the  Prince  Royal  her  son,  which  she  had  just  received.  It  happened  that  this 
lady,  some  few  days  afler,  q;itered  the  Queen's  apartment  at  an  unusual  hour: 
she  was  surprised  at  hearing  her  Majesty  talk,  though  quite  alone.  While 
she  stood  in  this  attitude  of  astonishment,  unable  to  retire,  the  Queen  turned 
suddenly  round,  and  addressing  herself  to  her  with  that  charming  smile  which 
she  alone  could  preserve  at  a  moment  when  her  heart  was  torn  with  the 
most  acute  sensations,  ^  What  must  you  think,"  said  she, "  of  a  drcumstance 
so  extraordinary  as  that  of  overhearing  me  talk,  though  you  find  me  ^rfectly 
alone? — ^but  it  was  to  this  dear  and  cherished  image  I  addressed  my  conversa- 
tion. And  what  do  you  imagine  I  said  to  it  t  Nearly  the  same  verses  which 
Sou  applied  not  lone  ago  to  a  child  sensible  to  the  happiness  of  having  found 
er  father ;  verses,''  added  she,  ^*  which  I  changed  afier  the  manner  follow- 
ing."   The  verses  are  French,  and  too  delicate  to  admit  of  a  translation. 

^  Eh !  qui  done,  comme  moi,  gouteroit  la  douceur 
De  t'appeller  mon  fils,  d'etre  ohdre  k  ton  eoeor ! 
Toi,  qu  on  arreche  aaz  bras  d'ane  m^re  sensible, 
Qui  ne  pleare  que  toi,  dans  ce  destin  terrible." 

Madame  d'O could  not  speak:  she  burst  into  tears,  and>  overcome  with 

her  own  emotions,  retired  hastily  from  the  royal  presence. 

When  she  was  first  apprehended  to  be  in  danger  from  the  disorder  which 
seized  her,  anxiety  and  consternation  were  spread  through  her  whole  httle 
court,  which  idolisdd  her ;  but  when  she  expired,  no  language  can  express  the 
horror  and  silent  grief  visible  in  every  apartment  of  the  palace.  Leyser,  the 
physician  who  attended  her  Majesty  during  her  whole  illness,  dreaded  the 
event  from  the  first  moment.  She  saw  it,  and,  impressed  with  a  presentiment 
of  her  approaching  death,  which  proved  but  too  true,  **  You  have  twice,"  said 
she,  '*  extricated  me  from  very  dangerous  indispositions  since  the  month  of 
October ;  but  this  exceeds  your  skill :  I  know  I  am  not  withm  the  help  of  medi- 
cine." Leyser  desired  that  the  celebrated  physician  Zimmermann  might  be 
called  in  from  Hanover.  He  was  so ;  but  her  Majesty's  illness,  wluch  was  a 
most  violent  spotted  fever,  baffled  every  endeavour.  At  the  beginning  her 
pulse  beat  a  hundred  and  thirty-one  strokes  in  a  minute,  but  during  the  two  last 
days  it  was  impossible  to  count  them.  She  bore  the  pains  of  her  distemper 
with  exquisite  patience,  and  even  showed  the  most  delicate  and  generous  atten- 
tions to  her  maids  of  honour  who  waited  by  her.  Her  senses,  speech,  and 
understanding,  she  preserved  to  the. last  moment ;  and  only  a  short  time  before 
her  death  expressed  the  most  perfect  foq;ivene8S  of  all  those  enemies  who  bad 
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persecutecT  and  calumniated  her  during  life.  Monsieur  de  lichtensteiny  Grand 
Marechal  of  the  Court  of  Hanover,  presided  at  the  funeral  rites,  which  were 
conducted  with  a  pomp  suited  to  her  regal  dignity.  Her  Majesty's  body  was 
interred  with  her  ancestors  the  Dukes  of  ZcU.  The  streets  and  the  great 
churches  were  thronged  with  crowds  of  people,  drawn  by  the  sincerest  grief 
and  condolence,  to  behgld  the  mournful  obsequies  of  their  benefactress  pass 
along  in  silent  state.  It  was  a  scene  the  most  affecting  and  awful  to  be  ima- 
gined :  nothing  was  heard  but  groans,  invocations  to  Heaven,  interrupted  by 
sobs  and  tears,  through  every  quarter  of  the  city.  The  death  of  this  amiable 
princess  most  strikingly  reminds  one  of  that  of  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
in  the  last  century.  They  were  both  eminent  for  their  accomplishments  of 
mind  and  person ;  they  equally  constituted  the  brightest  ornament  of  the  courts 
in  which  they  resided ;  they  were  both  torn  away  in  the  pride  of  youth  by 
violent  and  short  distempers,  and  in  both  were  some  suspicions  of  unnatural 
means,  commonly  received.  But  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  love  and 
attachment  borne  to  the  Queen,  and  of  the  impression  which  her  virtues  had 
made  among  all  ranks  of  people  in  the  country  where  she  died,  is  the  resolu- 
tion which  the  states  of  Lunenbourg  framed  at  Hanover  on  the  10th  of  last 
month. 
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Abercorn,  Earl  of,  see  Hamilton. 

Abingdon,  Vrilloughby  Bertie  foarth 
£arl  of,  his  speech,  468. 

Adam,  Mr.,  reconciled  to  Mr.  Fox,  14. 

Addington,  Dr.  Anthony,  remarks  re- 
specting, 209;  appointed  to  attend 
George  III.  444 ;  his  opinion  of  him, 
447. 

,  Mr.  afterwards  Viscount  Sid- 
mcuth,  seconds  an  address  to  the 
crown,  209;  account  of  him,  t6.;  his 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Pitt,  ib.\  remarks 
respecting  his  appointment  as  first 
minister,  t^.;  his  dread  of  the  French 
invasion,  210;  remarks  respecting, 
504. 

Addison,  Mr.  comparison  between,  and 
Dr.- Johnson,  112;  his  writings,  ib. 

Adhemar,  Count  d\  French  ambassador, 
particulars  of,  257 ;  his  paralytic  atp 
tack,  f^. ;  his  temporary  recoTery, 
258 ;  his  incapacity,  304 ;  succeeded 
by  the  Chevalier  de  Luzerne,  ib» 

Adolphus,  Prince,  present  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  enters  the  unilversity  of 
Gottineen  as  student,  274. 

Almas  All  Cawn,  Prince,  treatment  of, 
63. 

American  colonies,  independence  of,  pro- 
claimed, 87. 

Aocaster,  Robert  Bertie  fonrth  Doke  of, 
18. 

Anne  GenevieTe  de  Bonrbon,  Duehesse 
de  LongaeTille,  remarks  respecting, 
IS. 

Anne  of  Anstria,  oomparison  between, 
and  Marie  Antoinette,  96. 

Arcot,  Nabob  of,  see  Mahommed  AH. 
\y<  Aiden,  Richard  Pepper,  Attorney-general, 
afterwards  first  lord  Alvanley,  abilities 
of,  41 ;  his  defence  of  administration, 
129;  remarks  respecting  him,  160; 
his  bill  for  regulating  the  duration 
of  polls  and  scrutinies,  ib,\  appoint- 
ed master  of  the  rolls,  404 ;  created  a 
peer,  t5. 

Artois,  Count  d%  his  nnpopularity,  88 ; 
separation  from  his  wife,  94;     his 
personal  appearance,  97;   inegulari- 
60 


ties  of,  98 ;  his  retreat  at  Bagatelle, 

Astley,  Sir  Edward,  M.  P.  for  Norfolk, 
speech  of,  relative  to  Mr.  Pitt's  De- 
claratory bill,  374. 

Atkinson,  Mr.  Richard,  account  of,  60 ; 
chosen  M.  P.  for  the  borough  of  New 
Romney,  61 ;  anecdotes  of,  t6.;  his 
death,  62. 

Augustus,  Prince,  present  Duke  of  Sus- 
sex, entered  at  the  university  of  Got^ 
tingen  as  a  student,  274. 

Austria,  Maria  Theresa  of,  her  fortitude, 
89. 
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Baker,  Sir  George,  his  suspicions  of  the 
king's  insanity,  438. 

Baukes,  Mr.  M.  P.  for  Corfe  Castle, 
character  of,119  ;  his  friendship  for 
Pitt,  ib,\  parliamentary  indepen- 
dence of,  t6.;  his  speech  on  Pitt's 
plan  of  reform,  139;  his  elevated 
conduct,  140. 

Barr6,  Mr.  his  attack  upon  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  134. 

Barthelemy,  Mr.  Secretary  to  Count 
d'Adhemar,  257. 

Bastard,  Mr.  amendment  of,  to  Mr.  Pitt's 
motion  for  fortifying  the  dockyards, 
227 ;  compromise  offered  by  him,  t5.; 
questions  the  propriety  of  Lord 
Howe's  naval  promotions,  383 ;  sound 
nnderstandinff  of,  t5.;  moves  an  ad- 
dress to  the  mrone,  t6.;  nature  of^  t6.; 
rejection  of  his  proposition,  t6.;  states 
his  determination  of  renewing  it,  t5.; 
fulfils  his  promise,  t5.;  declaration  in 
favour  of  his  motion,  384 ;  debate  re- 
specting, $6.;  motion  carried,  385^ 

Bathurst,  Henry  Bathnrst,  second  Earl, 
states  the  reason  for  convoking  the 
parliament,  500. 

Bearcroft,  Mr.  his  observations  relating 
to  Mr.  Hastings,  251. 

Beanchamp,  Viscount,  afterwards  fourth 
Marquis  of  Hertford,  account  of,  151 ; 
•his  marriage,  152. 

,  Lady,  Marchioness  of  Hertford, 
her  extniQidiliary  beauty,  152. 
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Beanfoy,  Mr/remftiks  on  his  eloquence* 
159 ;  allasions  to,  in  •«  The  Roliiad/' 
153 ;  his  petition  respecting  the  smng- 
glinff  of  tobacco,  ib.;  moves  the  repeal 
of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Aets* 
319 ;  his  able  arguments  respecting, 
ib.;  obtains  a  majority,  321. 

Beanmarchais,  M.  author  of  *'  Le  Mar- 
riage de  Figaro,"  101. 

Belsiojoeo,  Count,  appointed  by  Joseph 
II.  of  Austria  to  be  first  minister  of 
the  Low  Countries,  356 ;  ordered  to 
lepair  to  Vienna,  357. 

Benneld,  Paul,  Burke's  accusations 
against,  123;  his  transactions  with 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  125 ;  returns  to 
England,  ib.;  elected  M.  P.  for 
Cricklade,  126 ;  charges  agrainst,  ib.; 
returns  to  Madras,  ib.;  his  quarrel 
with  Lord  Macartney,  U>.;  ordered  to 
repair  to  Permacol,  to.;  returns  to  Fort 
St.  George,  ib-;  to  England,  t^.;  his 
ambitious  character,  127;  opens  a 
banking-house  with  Mr.  Boyd,  ib.:  his 
bankruptcy,  ib. ;  notice  of  his  death, 
128. 

Berkeley,  Frederick  Augustus  fifth  Earl, 
anecdote  of,  214, 

Bertie,  Lady  Elizabeth,  her  maniage, 
17. 

Besborouffh,  William  Ponsonby,  second 
Earl  of,  his  antipathy  to  Sheridan, 
89 ;  imposition  practised  upon,  30. 

*«  Bill  for  enabling  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  make  a  dividend  of  8  per 
cent,  and  for  remitting  the  sum  of 
iB100,000  to  the  public,"  discussion 
on  the  introduction  of,  79 ;  «'  Bill  for 
regulating  the  duration  of  Polls  and 
Scrutinies,"  160;  passed,  tfr. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  remarks  respect- 
ing, 103;  his  motive  for  desUoying 
the  Temple,  106 ;  remarks  on  his  im- 
prisonment at  St.  Helena,  c6. 

BonnecaTrsre,  Monsieur,  Mr.  Boyd's 
confession  to,  66 ;  sent  to  Calcutta  as 
a  spy,  67 ;  to  England,  ib* 

Bongbton,  Rouse,  representative  for 
the  borough  of  Evesham,  appointed 
secretary  to  the  new  East  India 
Board,  236;  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Dnndaa's  Indi&  Bill,  ib.; 
personally  addressed  by  Mr.  Burke, 
tb. 

Boyd,  Hugh  Macaulay,  Junius's  Letters 
attribute  to,  65 ;  his  confession  to 
Monsieur  Bonneeanere,  66 ;  his  cha- 


racter, 67 ;  Lord  Macartney's  opinion 
of,  68. 

•»— ,  Mr.  his  connexioB  with  Bfr.  Beo* 
field,  127. 

Breteuil,  Baron  de,  his  represen tattoo 
respecting  state  prisons  in  Francoy 
102. 

Brienne,  Lomenie,  Abp.  of  Toulouse* 
succeeds  M.  Calonne  as  minister  of 
finance,  d86;  opinion  of  the  Duke  of 
Dorset  respecting,  ib. 

Brunswick,  Princess  of,  her  visits  to 
Zell,  175,  178,  188. 

Buckingham,  Marquis  of,  see  Temple, 

Bulow,  Baron  de,  V>lans  the  restoraiioo 
of  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  177;  his 
interviews  with  Sir  N.  Wraxali,  180, 
183, 187;  his  letter  to  him  respecting 
the  Queen  of  Denmark,  186;  an- 
nouncing her  death,  191 ;  his  solicita- 
tions in  his  behalf,  193. 

Burges,  Mr.  remarks  of,  respecting  Mr. 
HastingB^s  counsel,  406 ;  proposition 
of,  ib. 

Burgoyne,  General,  pointed  allasiona 
made  to,  by  Mr.  Hardynge,  252. 

Burke,  Mr.  comparison  between  him 
and  Sheridan,  25,  ib.  27 ;  returned  for 
Malton,  33 ;   character  of  his  **  Re- 

fresenUtion,"  54 ;  attacks  Piit*s  East 
ndia  Bill,  58,  60;  his  invectives 
against  Mr.  Hasttngs,  ib.;  comparison 
between  him  and  Mr.  William  Wind- 
ham, 116;  his  reply  to  Major  Scou*s 
accusations,  120;  remarks  on  his 
speech,  123;  his  accusations  against 
Pitt  and  Dundas,  i^.,  124;  his 
speech  respecting  the  transportsdion 
of  convicts,  131 ;  his  attack  upon 
Pitt,  150;  his  animosity  towards 
Warren  Hastings,  157;  projects  an 
inquiry  into  his  conduct,  159 ;  remind- 
ed of  his  promise  respecting  the 
charges  against  Mr.  Hastings,  215; 
his  evasive  answer,  i6.;  remarks  ron- 
cerning  him,  216 ;  his  opinion  of  Hast- 
ing*s  iSlministration,  ih.;  produces  the 
charges  against  him,  220;  his  ani-, 
madversions  on  Mr.  Dundas,  »6.;  his 
charge  against  Mr.  Hastings  relative 
to  the  peace  with  the  Mahratus,  229; 
his  violent  indignation  at  the  intro- 
duction of  Mr.  Dundas*s  India  Bill, 
233 ;  his  personal  address  to  the  chair- 
man, ib.;  his  reforming  spirit,  241 ;  his 
motives  for  bringing  forward  the  im- 
peachment of  Mr.  Hastings,  244 ;  par- 
tienlaxB  respecting  him,  t5.;  deliven 
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two  mora  charges  winst  Hwtiags, 
Si9 ;  remarks  upoa  Uie  impeachment, 
S50 ;  his  indignation  at  the  conduct  of 
Kenyon  and  Xsakinson,  251 ;  hiacom- 

Sarisona,  1B53;  hia  address  respeottogr 
[r.  Hastings,  254 ;  annoancement  of 
hia  inrended  prosecution  against  Mr. 
Hastings,  258 ;  demands  the  corres- 
pondence between  Mr.  Middleton  and 
the  ffoveraor-general,  ib.;  moves  for 
Mr.  Middleton*B  examination  at  the 
bar,  ib,;  justifies  his  conduct,  t6.; 
brings  forward  his  first  charge  against 
Mr.  Hastiaga,  259 ;  disclaims  any  per- 
sonal malevolence,  ib.;  nature  of  his 
anger,  ib.;  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ing^a  exculpation,  260 ;  discusses  the 
Rohilla  war,  ib.;  his  motion  negatived, 
263 ;  hia  intention  aignified  of  bring- 
ing forward  another  charge  againat 
Hastin|;a,  ib.;  remarka  concerning, 
ib*;  pointed  comments  upon  his  con- 
duct, 265;  remarka  of^  concerning 
Mr.  Pitt  in  the  proaecution  of  Haai- 
inga,  267 ;  signifies  his  readiness  to 
introduce  the  next  charge  against  him, 
269;  discusses  the  necessity  of  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Franee,  290 ; 
ramarks  upon  his  intemperate  con- 
duct, 291 ;  upon  his  prospects,  292 ; 
upon  his  disposal  of  his  pensions,  ib.; 
expresses  his  approbation  of  the 
measure  for  con^idatin^  the  duties, 
301 ;  remarks  of,  respecting  Wanren 
Hastings^  317;  movea  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  prepare  arti- 
cles of  impeachment  against  him, 
324;  invites  Pitt  and  Dundas  to  join 
the  committee,  325 ;  moves  the  im- 
peachment«  340 ;  repairs  to  the  bar  of 
the  house  of  lorda  to  fulfil  his  com- 
mission, ib.;  introduces  a  new  charge 
against  Mr.  Hastinga,  342 ;  adoption 
or,  351;  observations  of,  relative  to 
Mr.  Kenyon,  367;  imputations  by, 
respecting  Mr.  Pitt,  379 ;  his  animad- 
veraions  upon  Sir  Elijah  Impey,391 ; 
discusses  the  question  of  relieving  the 
royalists,  406;  remarka  on  his  acri- 
monious temper,  426 ;  his  imputations 
inspecting  Pitt,  451 ;  speeches  re- 
specting the  Tegency,  463,  475;  his 
attack  upon  Pitt,  476;  arraigns  the 
condoct  of  the  committee  for  examin- 
ing the  phyaicians,  479 ;  his  accusa^ 
tions  against  Pitt,  488 ;  his  violence, 
.489 ;  his  allusion  to  the  difference  b^- 
tween  Pitt  and  the  chancellory  492; 


his  Tioleot  speeches  relative  to  the 
regency,  495,  502;  his  remarks  re- 
specting George,  III.  500 ;  comments 
on  his  speech,  ib.;  his  alluaion  to  the 
queen,  501 ;  his  unpopularity,  i5.; 
apoloffises  for  his  violence,  503; 
speech  respecting  the  Duke  of  York*s 
appointment  as  a  member  of  ths 
queen's  council,  505;  respecting  ths 
king's  resumption  of  the  regal  autho- 
rity, 510;  retiree  from  the  house  of 
commons,  ib.;  his  unpopularity  in 
1789,  511;  unites  with  the  ffovem- 
ment  party,  512 ;  penaions  and  favours 
conferred  on,  ib. 

Burnet,  Bishop,  his  remarks  respecting 
Chief  Justice  Pemberton,  45 ;  respecU 
ing  the  Prince  of  Orange'a  passage  to 
Enirland,  440. 

BurreU,  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord  Gwydir) 
his  marriage,  17 ;  raised  to  the  peei^ 
age,  ib.;  remarks  respecting,  18. 

Barrels,  fitmily  of  the,  singular  fortune 
of,  17. 

Byng,  Georffe,  indefatigable  seal  of,  10 ; 
reconciled  to  Col.  North,  15. 

C. 

Calonne,  M.  his  propositions  to  Louis 
XYL  302;  personal  appearasoe  of, 
ib.;  character  of,  303 ;  remarka  of  the 
Duke  of  Dorset  concerning,  t^.;  his 
dismbdon  from  the  councils  of 
France,  325 ;  remarks  respecting  his 
propositions,  ib.;  singular  circun^ 
stance  related  of,  t^.;  withdraws  to 
England,  ib. 

Camden,  Charles  Pratt,  first  Lord,  his 
speeches  respecting  the  regency,  452 ; 
one  of  the  deputation  to  the  Prince  of 
Walea  from  the  Peera,  492;  his 
speech  on  the  regency,  493. 

Campbell,  Lord  Frederick,  member  of 
the  boaird  of  control,  80 ;  account  of, 
118;  his  marriage,  t6.;  proposes  an 
amendment  to  Colonel  Fitapatrick's 
motion,  ib.;  one  of  the  deputation 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  the  Com- 
mons, 492. 

,Ilay  (lord  advocate  of  Scotland), 
his  review  of  Hastings's  administra- 
Uon,  335. 

Campo,  Chevalier  de,  minister  from  the 
court  of  Spain,  reseives  intelligence 
of  the  intended  assassination  of 
George  IIL  275 ;  repairs  to  Windsor, 
t^.;  informs  the  qneaa  of  the  transao- 
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tion,  ib.;  created  a  marqais,  t&.;  ap- 
pointed ambassador  from  his  Catholic 
Majesty  to  the  court  of  London,  ib.; 
account  of,  ib, 

Canterbury,  Abp.  of,  see  Sutton^  Dr, 

Capetian  race,  uninterrupted  succession 
of  in  France,  100. 

Carhampton,  Lord,  see  LuttrelL 

Carlisle,  Frederick  Howard,  eighth 
Earl  of,  his  remark  respecting  the 
Irish  Propositions,  161. 

Carmarthen,  Marquis  o^  secretary  of 
state,  remarks  respecting,  77* 

Caroline  Matilda,  Queen  of  Demark, 
comparison  between,  and  Maria  An* 
toinette,  174 ;  confined  in  the  castle  of 
Zeli,  ib.;  her  message  to  Mr.  Mathias, 
175 ;  attempt  made  for  her  restoration, 
177;  receives  a  letter  from  Sir  N. 
Wranall,  178;  imprudent  curiosity  of 
179;  her  reply  to  Wrazairs  proposi- 
tion, 180;  her  interview  with  him, 
181 ;  articles  respecting  her  restora- 
tion, 184;  description  of  her,  186; 
her  conversation  with  Wraxall,  ib. 
188;  Bulow's  letter  to,  ib.;  letters 
and  papers  respecting,  189;  death 
and  character  of,  190. 

Carrington,  Lord,  see  Smith. 

Carteret,  Henry  Frederick  Thynne, 
fourth  Lord,  postmaster-general,  his 
disputes  with  Lord  Tankerville,  343 ; 
loses  his  office  of  postmaster-general 
in  consequence  of  joining  the  Prince's 
party,  §06. 

Castres,  Mar^chal  de,  his  opinion  of 
Mottsieuf  Bonnecarrere,  67. 

Catherine  H.  Empress  of  Russia,  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  against  the  Turks, 
199;  her  antipathy  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Ewart,  ib.;  Leopold*s  opinion  of,  ib.; 
refuses  to  restore  Ockzakow  to  the 
Prussians,  300;  her  predilection  for 
Fox,  ^1;  her  magnanimous  mind, 
448. 

Oavendishy  Lord  George,  his  amend- 
ment to  Mr.  Pitt's  treaty,  290;  ac- 
count of  him,  ib> 

»  Lord  John,  integrity  of,  9. 

Chalmers,  Mr.  George,  his  publication 
respecting  *<Junius's  Lettere,"  65; 
attributes  tfaem  to  Hiigh  Macaulay 
Boyd,  66 ;  his  compliment  to  George 
m.  68. 

Chambers,  Sir  William^  ^rohttect  of 
Somerset  House,  400;  work  published 
by,  ib.;  appointed  surveyor-general  to 
Ihe  board  of  works,  i^« 


Chaiiotte  of  Mecklenburg,  Queen  of 
England,  disapproves  of  the  Earl  of 
Abercorn's  request,  36;  her  conde- 
scension, 107;  attends  Westminster 
Hall  during  the  trial  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings, 368 ;  remarks  concerning,  419 ; 
accompanies  the  king  to  Kew,  445 ; 
deputation  sent  to,  493 ;  her  reply,  i^. ;  • 
her  affection  for  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
145;  Burke's  allusion  to,  150;  per^ 
sons  proposed  to  form  her  conncil,  153. 

Chartley,  Lord  de  Ferrers  of,  see  Lei' 
ceatCTi  Earl  of.  * 

Chatham,  John  Pitt  second  earl  of,  ap- 
pointed firat  lord  of  the  admiralty,  386, 
416;  account  of,  t5.  417,  418. 

Chesterfield,  Philip  Stanhope  fiiAh  Bail 
of^  appointed  ambassador  to  the  eooit 
of  Madrid,  313 ;  departs  from  Madrid, 
i6.;  remarks  of  the  Eail  of  Surrey 
concerning  him,  ib. ;  defence  of  hia 
conduct  by  Mr.  Pitt,  t5. ;  renounces 
his  paternal  seat  of  Britby,314;  offi- 
ces conferred  upon  him,  ih. ;  criminal 
prosecution  of  his  tutor,  t6. ;  dialogue 
between  him  and  the  Earl  of  B^k- 
ley,  ib. 

Cheyt  Sing,  Zemindar  or  Prince  of  Be- 
nares, his  treatment  by  Warren  Hast- 
ings examined,  364. 

Choiseul,  his  death,  169. 

Clermont,  Earl  of,  intimacy  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  with,  347 ;  his  tem- 
porary accident,  t6. ;  character  of,  348 ; 
extraordinary  bet  made  by,  348 ;  death 
of,  f6. 

— — —  Countess  of,  her  talents,  349 ; 
rcffard  for,  shown  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  ib, ;  introduces  Count  Fesaea 
to  the  prince,  350 ;  remarks  respect- 
ing, i6. 

Clive,  Lord,  notice  of  his  persecataoa 
in  the  commons,  158. 

Coke,  Mr.  Sheridan's  remark  respect- 
ing, 10. 

—  Lady  Mary,  remarks  conoeraing, 
855 ;  her  cheerful  temper,  366. 

Colyear,  Sir  David,  created  a  peer  of 
Scotland,  159. 

Coramereial  treaty  with  France,  diseoas- 
ed,  399;  address  to  the  crown  oa, 
voted,  301 ;  debates  upon,  310;  dss- 
cuflsion  upon  renewed,  313. 

Cood€,  Prince  of,  his  courage,  88. 

— — *— -^  family  of,  99;  his  mili- 
tary spirit,  ib. 

Cottgreve,  Mr.  eompaiisoa  between  hiin 
and  Sheridan,  36. 
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Consolidation  of  datieSt  bill  for,  intro- 
daced  by  Mr.  Pitt,  301. 

Gontat,  Mademoiselle  de,  her  intimacy 
with  the  Count  d'Artois,  98 ;  her  the- 
atrical talents,  lOi. 

Conway,  Hon.  Hti^h  Seymour,  after- 
wards Lord  Hogh  Seymour,  account 
of,  91. 

Cooper,  Sir  Grey,  friendly  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  sinkinjr  fund,  340 ;  his  enco- 
minms  upon  Mr.  Jenkinson's  mea- 
sures, 948 ;  his  allusion  to  Pitt*s  as- 
sertiofi,  491. 

Cope,  Lady,  married  to  Charles  Jenkin- 
BOD,  afterwards  first  Earl  of  Lirer- 
pool,  93. 

Corbett,  Mr.  high-bailiff  of  Westminster, 
comments  npon  his  eonduot,  14,  35; 
his  defenee  committed  to  Mr.  Kenyon, 
49 ;  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  house 
of  commons,  54 ;  examination  of,  1 15 ; 
makes  a  return  of  Lord  Hood  and  Mr. 
Fox  for  Westminster,  138. 

Cornwall,  Mr.  elected  Speaker  of  the 
house  of  commons  34;  his  indisposi- 

^     tion,  470;  death,  470,  471. 

Corn wal lis,  Charles  first  Marquis,  ac- 
cepts the  post  of  governor-general  of 
Bengal,  333;  named  commander-in- 
chief,  333. 

Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  repeal  of, 
moved  by  Mr.  Beaufoy,  319 ;  carri- 
ed, 331. 

Courtenay,  Mr.  family  of,  71 ;  his  wit, 
t6. ;  sarcastic  disposition,  73;  anec- 
dote of,  t6. ;  ridicules  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  projected  fortification, 1 34; 
his  speech  respecting  the  proposed 
tax  on  maid-servants,  144,  ib.;  re- 
specting Arden,  160 ;  his  ironical  com- 
pliment to  Lord  Hood,  335;  his  re- 
marks concerning  Hastings's  treat- 
ment of  the  Begums,  336 ;  an  expla- 
nation for  his  expressions  demanded 
by  Lord  Hood,  341 ;  a  public  apology 
urged  by  Mr.  Pitt,  ib, ;  voted,  343 ; 
concession  made  by,  ib.;  his  bitter 
reflections  upon  Mr.  Pitt,  t5. 

Crewe,  Mr.  M.  P.  for  Chester,  after- 
wards Lord  Crewe,  his  bill  for  re- 
form, 341 ;  derided  by  Mr.  Dun- 
das,  343. 

■  Mrs.  entertainment  given  by,  15. 

Cumberiand,  Henry  Frederick  fourth 
Duke  of,  character  of  him,  356 ;  his 
partiality  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  505. 

Cumberland,  Duchess  of,  remarks  re- 
lating to,  350;  her  penonal  charms, 


ib. ;  the  king's  opinion  of  her  charac- 
ter, ib, ;  her  partiality  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  505. 

Mr.   patronized  by  Lord 


Saekville,  196. 

Debbeige,  Colonel,  incurs  the  displea- 
sure of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  134. 

Delaval,  Lord,  desires  an  explanation 
of  Lord  Hawksbury's  reflections,  311; 
account  of,  f6. ;  raised  to  the  Brit- 
ish peerage,  445. 

Denmark,  Queen  of,  see  Gsroltne  Mth 
Hida. 

Deslon,  Mr.  claims  the  merit  of  diseo- 
verinff  **  Animal  Magnetism,'*  101. 

Devonshire,  William  Cavendish  Duke 
of,  character  of,  18 ;  patrimonial  pro- 
perty of,  13. 

— ^  Georgiana,  Duchess  of,  cha- 
racter of,  11 ;  her  interest  for  Mr.  Fox, 
13;  her  exertions  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  478. 

Dillon,  Colonel  Edward,  particulara  re- 
specting, 94. 

Dimsdale,  Dr.  anecdote  of,  448. 

Dolben,  Sir  William,  wishes  to  post- 
pone the  discussion  relative  to  War- 
ren Hastings,  395;  his  bill  for  allevi- 
ating the  Bufierinffs  of  the  African 
slaves,  403 ;  impediments  against  t6.; 
debates  upon,  ib.  409 ;  passes  the  com- 
mons, 410 ;  defended  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  413;  debates  upon,  ib.\ 
division  respecting,  414;  amendments 
upon,  ib. ;  passes  the  lords,  415 ;  re- 
ceives the  royal  assent,  ib. 

Dodd,  Dr.  entertainment  given  by,  314 ; 
request  for  his  pardon,  315;  George 
Hi.  wishes  to  grant  it,  ib. ;  opposed 
by  Earl  Mansfield,  ib. ;  council  held 
on  the  occasion,  ib. ;  death-warrant 
signed,  ib. ;  penitent  death  of,  f6. ; 
operation  to  restore  animation,  ib. 

Dorset,  John  Frederick  Saekville,  third 
Duke  of,  presents  Mr.  Whitworth  to 
Marie  Antoinette,  91 ;  his  remarks 
respecting  Eden's  defection,  304 ;  am- 
bassador at  the  court  of  Veraailles, 
384;  his  letter  concerninor  Mr.  Eden, 
ib. ;  remarks  respecting  M.  Calonne, 
303  ;  his  opinion  of  the  Count  de  Ver- 

Smnes,  ib.  his  opinion  of  Lomenie  de 
rienne,  336. 
Dorset,  Duchess  of,  particulars  respect- 
ing, 93 ;  married  to  Lord  Whitworth, 
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193 ;  money  paid  by,  to  the  Count* 
ess  Gerbetzow,  ib. 

Douglas,  Baron,  see  Queensherry* 

Draper,  Sir  William,  account  of  hia 
death,  267 ;  his  talents,  t6. ;  remarks 
respecting,  ib, ;  his  classical  letters,  t6. 

Duncan,  Sir  William,  his  opinion  of  Mr. 
Boyd,  67. 

Dancannon,  Lady,  anecdote  of,  13 ;  her 
poHtical  enthusiasm,  13 ;  letter  writ- 
ten in  her  name,  29. 

Dandas,  Henry,  afterwards  Yiscoant 
MeWille,  treasurer  of  the  navy,  pro- 
poses the  restitution  of  forfeited  es- 
tates in  Scotland,  76;  his  influence 
over  Pitt,  76, 332 ;  remarks  on  his  ele- 
vation, 79,  80 ;  his  employments,  ib ; 
hie  influence  over  the  board  of  control, 
ib. ;  appointed  member  of  the  board  of 
trade,  81;  his  power  in  ScoUand,  ib. ; 
attacks  upon  him,  ib. ;  his  character, 
62 ;  pensions  granted  by,  t6. ;  his  ac- 
cusations against  Mr.  Fox,  117;  his 
conduct  on  the  inouiry  into  the  debts 
of  Hohammed  All,  122;  his  defence 
of  the  Indian  government,  123;  Burke's 
accusations  against  i6» ;  his  friend- 
ship for  Pitt,  131,  ib. ;  his  reply  to 
Fox,  150 ;  his  motives  for  abandoning 
Mr.  Hastings  to  his  enemies,  219;  his 
dedajration  respecting  the  production 
of  papers,  221;  objects  to  divulge 
transactions  concerning  Mr.  Hasting, 
229 ;  introduces  his  East  India  Bill, 
233;  attacked  by  Sheridan,  i6. ;  re- 
probates Mr.  Crewe*s  bill,  242;  his 
remarks  concerning  the  Rohilla  war, 
261 ;  reasons  on  the  consequences  of 
impeaching  Mr.  Hasting  t^.;  his  re- 
marks relating  to  the  impeachment, 
J264;  his  habits,  332;  singular  cir- 
onmstance  related  of,  333;  his  in- 

gmious  flattery,  ib, ;  counteracts  the 
uchess  of  Gordon's  designs  upon 
Mr.  Pitt,  t6. ;  requests  permission  to 
attend  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Carlton 
House,  334;  his  gracious  reception, 
ib* ;  particulars  of  the  interview,  ib, ; 
his  pecuniary  embarrassments,  491 ; 
caricature  representing  him,  497 ;  sup- 
ports Pitt's  proposition,  609;  his  firm- 
itess  of  character,  518. 
Dnndas,  Sir  Thomas,  interests  himself 
fbr  Mr.  Fox,  21 ;  reproaches  Mr.  Pitt 
for  his  conduct  to  Sheridan,  28* 

E. 

fiast  India  Bill,  ooademnation  of  Mr. 


Fox's,  54 ;  Mr.  Pitt's  introdaeed,  68  ; 
passes  the  commons,  76 ;  introduction 
of  Mr.  Dundas's  233;  remarks  re- 
specting, ib. ;  passed,  238. 

East  India  Board  of  Control,  creation  of 
the,  80 ;  discussion  of  with  the  court 
of  directors  of  the  East  India  Cooi- 
pany,  372. 

East  India  Declaratory  Bill,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  373. 

Eden,  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord  Auckland), 
moves  for  the  adjournment  of  the  Irish 
Propositions,  150 ;  opens  a  treaty  with 
Pitt,  203 ;  his  appointments,  ib. ;  his 
talents,  202;  ballad  respecting,  203 ; 
description  of,  ib. ;  family  of,  ib. ; 
declamations  against  his  defection, 
»5. ;  assertion  concerning  him,  211 ; 
extract  from  his  political  circular,  f6. ; 
attack  upon  his  character  by  the  Bail 
Snrrey,  212;  his  defection  animad- 
verted upon  by  Mr.  Fox,  ib. ;  departs 
for  Paris,  20;  revisits  London,  284; 
presents  to  George  UL  a  portrait  of 
Louis  XYI.  i6. ;  remarks  respecting 
him,  ib. ;  his  commercial  principles 
ridiculed  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  300. 

Eldon,  Lord,  Prince  of  Wales's  predi- 
lection for,  49 ;  solicits  permissioa  to 
retire  from  office,  50 ;  dines  with  Lord 
Liverpool,  ib. 

Elliot,  Alexander,  premature  end  of,  389. 

— —  Sir  Gilbert  (afterwards  first  Earl 
Minto),  particulars  of,  360 ;  royal  fa- 
vour enjoyed  by,  361 ;  proposes  to  re- 
fer the  charges  against  Sir  Elijah  Im- 
pey  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
tb.;  introduoes  charges  agunst  him 
relative  to  the  execution  of  Nundco- 
mar,  388 ;  remarks  of,  oonoeming  his 
brother's  participation  in  the  charge, 
389;  desires  the  postpooeoieDt  o( 
390 ;  question  of  impeachment  nega- 
tived, 395. 

Elliot,  Hugh,  British  envoy  to  the  Da- 
nish court,  joins  Gustavus  King  of 
Sweden  at  Gottenburgh,  433 ;  inte- 
rests of  Sweden  entrusted  to,  t6. ;  ob- 
servations of,  respecting  Gustavus, 
435;  character  of,  436;  his  unforto- 
nate  marriage,  437;  sent  as 'envoy  to 
Naples,  ib. ;  accepts  the  post  of  go- 
vernor of  the  Leeward  Islands,  ib. ; 
appointed  governor  of  Madras,  id. 

Ellis,  Welbore,  motion  of,  on  the  West- 
jDinster  scrutiny,  51;  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron  Mendip,  ib. ;  oom- 
mences  the  proceedings  relative  to  the 
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WMtminsler  acrotiny,  114;  mores 
for  a  return  of  the  precept,  1 16. 

Eoffhieoy  Duke  d',  aotice  of  his  exeea- 
Uon«  99. 

Englaod,  Kinjjr  of,  see  George  III, 

— «— ^  Queen  of,  eee  Charloiie, 

— — —  different  dynaetiee  in,  100. 

Ernest,  Prince,  present  Doke  of  Com- 
berland,  entered  as  student  in  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  274. 

Erskine,  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Erskine),  keen  observations  of, 
10 ;  advocates  Mr.  Fox's  cause,  44 ; 
sketch  of  his  character,  45 ;  disgfosted 
with  the  naval  and  military  profe9- 
aion,  id. ;  applies  himself  to  the  law, 
i6> ;  his  eloquence  at  KeppePs  trial, 
46 ;  his  defence  of  Lord  George  Gor- 
don, i6. ;  personal  appearance  of,  47 ; 
presented  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  i^. ; 
nis  poetry,  48 ;  anecdote  of,  ib* ;  his 
political  attachments,  id. ;  his  fortune, 
49;  appointed  lord  chancellor,  id.; 
remarks  respecting,  t^. ;  his  conduct 
on  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  51 ; 
presents  a  petition  from  the  East  In- 
dia Company  against  Mr.  Pitt's  De- 
claratory Bill,  375;  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by,  ib. ;  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
esteem  for,  443. 

Erskine,  Sir  James,  aceonnt  of,  313; 
developes  his  char^  against  Warren 
Hastings,  314;  his  motion  for  im- 
peaching Warren  Hastings  carried, 

Ewart,  Mr.  Joseph,  account  of,  198 ;  his 
influence  over  Frederic  William,  King 
of  Prussia,  199;  stimulates  him  to 
retake  Ocksakow,  id. ;  his  detestation 
of  Catherine  II.  ib. ;  her  attempt  to 
poison  him,  id. ;  his  commission  to 
Berlin,  300 ;  unjust  treatment  of,  301. 

Exchequer,  Chancellor  of,  see  PtU^ 
Right  H<m.  WiiUam. 


Farqnhar,  Sir  Walter,  his  observations 
on  the  last  illness  and  death  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  336. 

Faoeonberg,  Henry  Belasvse,  third  Earl 
of,  lord  of  the  king's  bedchamber,  431; 
recommends  the  waters  of  Chelten- 
ham to  the  king,  ib. ;  offers  Bays  Hill 
lodge  for  his  reception,  id.;  accept- 
ed, ib. 

Fenton,  Lavinia  (afterwards  Duchess  of 
Bolton),  her  theatrical  talents,  101. 


Ferrars,  Dowager  Cootttees,  her 
riage,   118;   anecdote   of,  id.;   her 
death,  ib. 
'  Fersen,  Connt,  Swedish  envoy  to  the 
court  of  France,  visits  London,  349 ; 
presented  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  350. 

Fitzherbert,  Mrs.  particulars  of,  855; 
inquiry  respecting,  338;  Sheridan's 
defence  of,  498. 

Fitzpatrick,  Colonel,  presents  a  pelitioD 
from  the  electors  of  Westminster,  118. 

Foix,  Catherine  de.  Queen  of  Navarre, 
observation  of,  89. 

Foster,  Lady  Elizabeth,  married  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  13. 

Fox,  Mr.  his  friendship  for  the  Hon. 
John  Townsend,  10 ;  efforts  to  expel 
him  from  his  situation,  11 ;  exertions 
of  his  friends  at  the  Westminster  elec- 
tion 13 ;  procession  and  entortaioment 
in  honour  of,  14, 15 ;  congratulated  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  t^.;  reproves 
the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  30;  representa- 
tive for  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
islands,  31 ;  comparisons  between  him 
and  Sheridan,  35,  33 ;  conversant  in 
the  French  and  Italian  languaffss,  37  ; 
comments  on  the  eondnet  of  ttie  high 
bailiff  of  Westminster,  35 ;  his  charges 
against  Pitt,  39 ;  exertions  to  prevent 
him  sitting  in  parliament,  40;  de- 
mands the  return  for  Westminster,  41; 
his  reproof  to  Lord  Molgrave,  48;  his 
supporters,  80 ;  laments  his  poverty, 
51 ;  comparison  between  him  and  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  53;  Pitt's  remarks 
respecting  him,  53;  attacks  Pitt's 
East  India  Bill,  58,  59 ;  approves  of 
the  measure  for  restoring  forfeited  es- 
tates, 75 ;  his  imprudent  conduct,  79 ; 
pecuniary  difficulties,  114;  anecdote 
of,  t^. ;  his  reply  to  Lord  Mnlgrave, 
115 ;  to  Pitt,  116 ;  disapproves  of  the 
liquidation  of  Mohammea  All's  dsbts, 
133 ;  rengitates  the  Westminster  soru* 
tiny,  188 ;  returned  member  for  West- 
minster, ib. ;  his  reply  to  Pitt's  charge, 
'  139 ;  his  opinion  of  the  proposed  sink- 
ing fund,  137 ;  of  the  oill  to  amend 
the  representation  of  the  commons, 
139 ;  seconds  the  motion  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  tax  upon  cotton,  141 ;  as- 
perities between  him  and  Pitt,  148 ; 
objects  to  the  proposed  tax  upon  maid 
servants,  143;  his  speeches  on  the 
Irish  Propositions,  146, 148 ;  opposes 
the  bill  for  regulating  the  doratioa  of 
polls  and  seratiuiesi  160;  his  asser- 
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ttoDS  feipflctioff  JenkinsoDt  168 ;  re> 
probates  the  Insh  Propositions,  169; 
sends  an  agent  to  Catharine  U.,  300 ; 
her  predilection  for  hirn^  301;  his  ani- ' 
madversiotts  on  Mr.  Eden's  defec- 
tion, 313 ;  his  remarks  respecting  the 
charges  against  Hastings,  315;  his 
opinion  of  Mr.  Jenkinson,  319;  de- 
rides the  proposition  for  fortifying  the 
dock-yards,  333 ;  his  sarcasm  against 
the  speaker,  337 ;  his  observations  on 
the  amendment,  339 ;  panegyrizes  Mr. 
Burke's  speech,  334;  sanctions  the 
fonnation  of  a  sinking  fund,  340 ;  re- 
marks respecting  him,  81;  his  mo- 
tives for  supporting  the  impeachment 
against  Hastings,  345 ;  his  represen- 
tation of  the  inadequate  income  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  347;  arguments 
upon,  t^.;  inveighs  against  granting 
Mr.  Hastings  copies  of  the  charges, 
349 ;  introduces  the  second  article  of 
impeachment  against  him,  364;  his 
animated  detail  of,  ib. ;  pointed  com- 
ments on  him  by  Mr.  Pitt,  365.  376 ; 
his  attack  npon  Mr.  Jenkinson,  373 ; 
opposes  Mr.  Eden^s  copnmercial  trea- 
ty, 389;  examination  of  it,  390;  de- 
mands a  call  of  the  house,  ilf. ;  placa- 
bility of  his  disposition,  391;  his  ad- 
miration of  Mrs.  Siddons,  id.;  im- 
plores Mr.  Pitt  not  to  vote  against  the 
Question  relative  to  the  Princess  of 
^ude,  395;  opposes  the  commercial 
treaty  with  France,  399 ;  his  opinion 
of  the  French  nation,  ib.  303 ;  obsei^ 
yations  of,  respecting  the  repeal  of  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  330 ;  ar- 
guments of,  concerning  the  impeach- 
ment of  Warren  Hasti^,  323;  his 
accusations  against  Mr.  Pitt,  334 ;  his 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  trials  by 
impeachment,  373 ;  opens  the  charge 
affainst  Hastings  for  the  treatment  of 
Gheyt  Sing,  ib, ;  advises  Pitt  to  with- 
draw his  Declaratory  Bill,  379 ;  agrees 
to  vote  in  favour  of  a  committee  upon 
Mr.  Bastard^s  motion,  384;  remarks 
of,  respecting  Mr.  Pitt's  statement  of 
the  finances,  388;  his  accusations 
against  Sir  Elijah  In]l))ey,  393;  ob- 
servations made  by,  394;  expresses 
his  sorrow  at  the  postponement  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce*8  measure  for  suppressinff 
the  negro  trade,  398 ;  supports  the  bill 
for  regulating  the  African  slave  trade, 
403 ;  his  opinion  relative  to  Mr.  Hast- 
ings's counsel,  407;  induces  Mr.  Pitt 


to  augment  the  sum  proposed  Ibri*' 
lievinff  the  loyalists,  409 ;  dstsnUMS 
to  visa  Italy,  436;  hears  of  tlw  Uw^s 
insanity,  446;  returns  to  EnglaadyW.; 
his  speeches  respecting  the  vsMiey, 
450.  453.  454.  460.  461.  464;  fis  in- 
disposition, 483 ;  his  nplj  to  Seott's 
doctrine,  484;  his  questions  to  Pitt, 
485 ;  sets  out  for  Bath,  487;  his  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments,  491;  his  ab- 

•  horrence  of  revolutionary  doctrine 
513 ;  returns  to  London,  513 ;  speeches 
of,  on  the  congratulatory  addresses  to 
the  kin^  and  queen,  531. 

France,  king  of^  see  Louis  XVL 

—  queen  of,  see  Marie  Antoinette. 

aspect  of  the  court  of,  in  1784, 

85 ;  successes  of,  87. 

Francis,  Sir  Philip,  bis  duel  with  Mr. 
Hastings,  64 ;  bis  animosity  towards 
him,  ib. ;  character  of,  i5. ;  his  protest 
against  one  of  the  regulations  in  Pittas 
EastIndiaBill,t6.;  "Junius's  Letters*' 
attributed  to,  65.  68 ;  remarks  respect- 
ing him,  69;  his  attempt  to  amend 
Pittas  East  India  Bill,  331;  his  obser- 
vations on  Mr.  Burke,  i5. ;  enmity  to- 
wards Mr.  Hastings,  346 ;  his  condoct 
stigmatized  by  Mr.  Pitt,  365 ;  his  in- 
veteracy towards  Mr.  Warren  Hast- 
ings, 316;  rejected  from  the  commits 
tee  for  impeaching  him,  334;  com- 
plains of  his  exclusion,  335 ;  requires 
the  delivery  of  a  paper  from  Sir  £lijah 
Impey,  367;  indignation  of  respecting, 
ib. ;  reflections  made  by,  368. 

Franking  of  letters,  abuses  o(^  70;  regu- 
lations respecting,  ib. 

Frederick  Vl.  of  Denmark,  refused  the 
hand  of  an  English  Princess,  199 ;  his 
marriage,  ib* ;  forms  an  aUianoe  with 
France,  ib. 

Frederic  the  Great,  King  of  Praaaia,  hii 
attainments,  379 ;  his  parti^ity  to  ths 
French  nation,  380;  aversion  to  the 
English,  ib.\  sipis  the  Gennanie 
league,  t5. ;  his  dissolution,  ib. ;  wax 
fiffures  representing  him,  t5. ;  aeooont 
of  his  inhuman  severity,  881;  his  wish 
relative  to  his  interment,  t6. 

■  William,  King  of  Prussia,  Mi. 

£  wart's  ascendancy  over,  198;  con- 
cludes a  treat]r  with  Leopold,  199; 
his  intimacy  with  Sir  John  Maephei^ 
son,  308;  character  of  him,  381; 
marches  into  Holland,  355 ;  subdues 
it,i5. 

■  Prince,  created  Duke  of  York 
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mnd  Albany,  his  ooorenatioii  with 
Lord  Sarrey,  33;  sent  to  Hanover, 
109.  9S5;  his  marriaffe,  300;  unites 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales's  party,  445; 
his  attachment  to  the  Countess  of  T^r^ 
connel,  ib, ;  his  speech  respecting  the 
regency,  466 ;  protests  against  Lord 
Camden's  proposition,  493 ;  entertain- 
ment given  by,  518. 

FuUarton,  Colonel,  his  violent  opposition 
to  Mr.  Pitt's  Dedaratoij  Bill,  374;' 
remarks  of  concerning  Sir  Elijah  Im- 
pey,  394 ;  his  comparison  between  the 
leiffjis  of  Charles  V  I.  King  of  France, 
and  George  III.  of  England,  460. 

Fyzoola  Khan,  Nabob  of  Rohilcund, 
treaties  with,  violated  by  Warren 
Hastings,  316. 

6, 

Galway,  Viscount,  remarks  respecting,  9. 

George  IlL  King  of  England,  tenacious 
of  the  English  peerage,  38 ;  remarks 
of,  49 ;  remarks  respectiuff,  66 ;  com* 
parison  between  him  and  Louis  XIV. 
87;  bis  levees,  107.  108;  serious  ac- 
cident of,  f6.  109;  creates  his  second 
•on  Duke  of  York  and  Allrany,  $6. ; 
his  predilection  for  him,  t^. ;  ap- 
woves  of  the  attempt  to  restore  Queen 
Caroline  Matilda  to  the  throne  of  Den* 
mark,  184;  hears  of  her  death,  191; 
his  dislike  of  the  Danish  royal  family, 
193;  refuses  the  proposed  union  be- 
tween Fred.  VI.  and  an  English  prin- 
cess, t6. ;  liis  remuneration  to  Sir  N. 
Wrazall,  193;  signs  the  death-war- 
rant for  Dr.  Dodd,  315;  his  high  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  Hastings,  317;  receives 
presents  from  him,  318;  remarkable 
caricattire  exhibited  in  consequence, 
Uk  ;  refuses  to  increase  the  income  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  348;  removes 
his  sons  from  England,  355;  his  opi- 
nion of  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland, 
356;  receives  the  packet  containing 
the  diamond  and  a  tetter  from  Nizam 
Ally  Cawn,  368;  attempt  upon  his 
life,  374 ;  particulars  of,  t5. ;  addresses 
of  congratulations  to,t5.;  remarks  le- 
apecting  his  speech  at  the  opening  of 
parliament,  388 ;  refuses  to  confer  the 
archbishoprick  of  Canterbury  upon 
Dr.  Pretyman,  and  resolves  to  bestow 
it  on  Dr.  Manners  Sutton,  305;  ap- 
proves of  an  accommodation  relative 
lo  the  aflEairs  of  the  Prince  of  Walesj 
70 


S34 ;  eoBsenfs  to  the  augmentatloii  of 
the  Princess  income,  347 ;  ids  speech 
at  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  361; 
remarks  respecting,  358 ;  address  to, 
moved  by  Mr.  Pitt,  359;  indispositioa 
of,  418 ;  habits  of;  419 ;  extreme  ab- 
stinence of,  ib. ;  Letter  of  Junius  re- 
specting, 430 ;  his  inquiries  respecting 
Cheltenham,  481;  repairs  thitlier,  ifr.; 
mode  of  living,  433 ;  visits  Glouces- 
ter, ib.;  returns  to  Windsor,  437; 
celebrates  the  Prince  of  Wales's  birth- 
day, f6.;  creates  Prince  William  Hen- 
ly  Duke  of  Ciarence,  438 ;  observa- 
tions respecting,  433 ;  change  observed 
in  his  health,  438 ;  postpones  his  ao- 
castomed  levees,  ib^  suspicion  of  his 
mental  alienation,  ib. ;  excitement  in 
consequence,  439 ;  removed  to  Kew, 
444;  anecdotes  of,  446.  518.  530;  re- 
marks on  his  insanity,  473 ;  his  obser^ 
▼atioo  to  Lord  Walsingham,  478 ;  re- 
port of  his  physicians,  479;  comparison 
between  his  reign  and  that  of  Charles 
VL  of  France,  483;  symptoms  of  his 
returning  reason,  499.  501.  505;  his 
impatience  to  resume  the  sceptre,  51 1| 
conversation  with  Pitt,  t5.;  favours 
conferred  by,  on  Burice,  513;  persons 
admitted  to,  513;  his  convalesoence, 
514;  declared  free  from  complaint, 
618;  his  reception  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Duke  of  York,  519;  pla^ 
cabiUty  of  his  temper,  530;  illomina- 
tions  to  celebrate  his  reooveiy,  533. 

Gerbetzow,  Countess,  her  attachment  to 
Lord  Whitworth,  93;  divorced  from 
her  husband,  93;  money  paid  to,  by 
the  Duchess  of  Dorset,  t6. 

Germany,  Emperors  of,  aeeJoteph  JL 
LnpoUL 

Gibbon,  Mr.  his  intimacy  with  Lord 
North,  56. 

Gordon,  Lord  Greorffe,  defence  of,  46. 

■  Duchess  oC account  of,  331;  her 

exertions  to  induce  ministers  to  an  ac- 
commodation respecting  the  Prince  of 
Wales;  334;  comparison  between  and 
the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  478. 

—  Lord'William,  appointed  deputy 
ranger  of  St  James's  and  Hyde  Parks, 
478. 

Gould,  Sir  Charles,  remarks  respecting, 
518. 

Gower,  Eari,  created  Marquis  of  Staf- 
ford, 111;  one  of  the  deputation  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  from  the  peers,  498 ; 
moves  the  address,  531. 
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Ckywery  Lady  Looiaa,  married  to  Mr. 
Macdonald,  41.  ^ 

Graham,  Marquis  of,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Montrose,  nonours  conferred  on,  34 ; 
character  of,  ib. ;  his  services,  35 ;  his 
reply  to  Burke,  503 ;  anoves  the  con- 
gratulatory address  to  the  queen  on 
the  king's  recovery,  531. 

Grantley,  Fletcher  Norton,  first  Lord, 
his  death,  470;  account  of,  ib, 

Greenland  Fishery  Bill  passed,  249. 

Grenville  Bill,  remarks  respecting,  53. 

Grenville,  Mr.  William,  afterwards  Lord 
Granville,  member  of  the  East  India 
Board  of  Gootrol,  80;  his  intimacy 
with  Pitt,  131;  character  of,  ib.;  re- 
ceives a  personal  reprehension  from 
Mr.  Fox,  264;  refuses  to  concur  in  . 
Mr.  Hastings's  impeachment,  366;  re- 
torts on  the  reflecuons  of  Mr.  Powis, 
867;  appointed  secretary  for  the  home 
department,  425;  created  a  peer,  ib,; 
transferred  to  the  foreign  office,  i6. 

■  William  Windham,  proposed 

speaker  of  the  house  of  oommons, 
471 ;  elected,  ib, 

Greville,  Mr.  Rohert,  his  conversation 
with  Dr.  Willis,  499;  anecdote  re- 
lated by,  to  Sir  John  Macpherson, 
520. 

Grey,  Mr.  afterwards  Earl  Grey,  ac- 
count of  him,  300 ;  professes  his  re- 
luctance to  oppose  government,  ib,; 
resists  the  French  commercial  treaty, 
t6.;  his  inquiry  relative  to  abuses 
committed  ia  the  post-office,  343 ;  es- 
pouses the  cause  of  the  Earl  of  Tan- 
kerviUe,  i^.;  discussion  by,  ib,;  his 
animosity  to  Mr.  Pitt,  ib.;  addressed 
hj  Mr.  Pitt,  344;  remarks  of,  respect- 
ing Earl  of  Tanker ville's  dismission, 
345;  his  motion  rejected,  346;  re- 
marks respecting,  380;  kis  aocusap 
tions  against  Pitt,  489. 

Gustavus  IIL  King  of  Sweden,  talents 
of,  431;  account  of,  ib,;  joitied  at  Got- 
tenburgh  by  Hugh  Elliot,  432;  re- 
marks of  EllioC  respecting,  435. 

H. 

Hamilton,  Mr.  John  James,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Aberconit  proposes  an  ad- 
dress of  thanks  to  tne  Icing,  35;  de- 
•cription  of,  36;  his  compaitson  be- 
tween Pitt  and  Fox,  ib, ;  his  applioap 
iion  to  PiU  for  Miss  Cecil  Hamilton, 
Ul;  married  to  her,  S7;  created  a 


British  marqois,  t^.;  his  royal  de- 
scent, ib,;  remarks  on  the  favours 
conferred  on  him,  t^.;  moves  for  a 
call  of  the  house,  269 ;  his  surprise 
at  the  absence  of  Mr.  Fox,  ib, ;  cha- 
racter of  him,  270;  his  address  to  Mr. 
Sheridan,  ib,;  endeavoura  to  delay 
the  question  of  impeachment  against 
Warren  Hastings,  317;  his  proposi- 
tion condemned  bv  Mr.  Pitt,  318;  se- 
vere remarks  of  Mr.  Burke  respecting, 
ib,;  his  motion  withdrawn,  319. 

Miss  Cecil,  application  to  Mr. 


Pitt  respecting,  36;  married  to  the 
Earl  of  Abercom,  37. 

Hanger,  Hon.  George,  afterwards  Lord 
Coieraine,  sketch  of  his  character, 
508. 

Hardinge,  Mr.  solicitor-general  to  the 
queen,  his  arguments  respecting  the 
impeachment  of  Warren  Haatings, 
251;  pointed  allusions  of^  252;  severs 
remarks  upon  the  defence  of  Hastings, 
261. 

Hare,  Mr.  returned  for  Knaresborough, 
34;  his  talents,  i^. 

Hargrave,  Mr.  examination  of,  114. 

Hastings,  Mr.  govemor^neral  of  Ben- 
gal, Burko*s  invectives  against,  60. 
63;  ills  duel  with  Mr.  Francis,  64; 
his  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Lnhoff,  83; 
married  to  her,  ib.;  returns  to  Lon- 
don, 154;  character  of,  i^.;  his  gene- 
rosity to  Lacam,  155;  his  chMiful 
disposition,  t^. ;  his  poetical  composi- 
tions, 156;  remarks  on  his  politicsl 
acts,  ib,;  his  enemies,  157;  their  rea- 
son for  impeaching  him,  ib,;  snper- 
•eded  as  governor-general  of  Bengal 
by  Lord  Macartney,  204;  his  direc- 
tions to  his  lordship,  ib,;  ehaiges 
^rainst  htm,  215;  reluctance  of  Mr. 
Burke  to  proceed  as  accuser  against 
him,  216;  opinion  of  his  public  cha- 
racter, ib.'y  rales  for  his  trial,  ib,;  the 
king's  opinion  of  him,  217;  his  valu- 
able presents  to  the  king,  218;  de- 
hates  relative  to  his  impeachment, 
949 ;  petitions  to  be  heaid  in  his  owa 
defence,  ib,;  acceded  to,  251;  appears 
before  the  house,  252;  remarks  upon 
him,  253 ;  reads  his  exculpation,  254 ; 
endeavours  to  answer  his  chsiges,  tb,; 
assisted  by  Mr.  Maricham,  j6.;  reooot- 
mendation  of  Mr.  Burke  respeeaaj^ 
him,  255;  hopes  entertained  by  his 
adberents,  ib,;  first  charge  ^aiiMt 
bin  brought  foiward  by  filrl  miIdb, 
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d59 ;  his  adToeatM,  961;  his  impeaeh- 
ment  diseussed,  262 ;  compared  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  ib. ;  remarks  relative 
to,  by  Mr.  Hardinge,  id, ;  result  of  the 
first  charge,  263;  exultation  of  his 
friends,  i&.;  their  sanguine  expecta* 
tions,  id» ;  his  elevation  to  the  peerage 
anticipated,  i^. ;  second  article  of  ira- 

Eeachment  brought  forward  against 
ira  by  Mr.  Fox,  265 ;  nature  of  it, 
id, ;  general  anxiety  evinced,  id, ;  ob- 
servations upon  his  proceedings  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  ib, ;  encomiums  on,  ib, ;  un- 
expected declaration  of  Mr.  Pitt  con- 
cerning him,  266;  debate  closed,  267; 
his  acqnittal  of  the  eecood  charge,  ib. ; 
his  changed  prospects,  ib,;  receives 
the  diamond  from  Nizam  Ally  Cawo, 
268;  witnesses  its  presentation  to 
George  111.  ib, ;  postponement  of  his 
charges  agitated,  ib. ;  objected  to,  ib, ; 
remarks  relative  to  the  diamond,  ib,; 
proceeedings  a^inst  him  terminate 
during  the  session,  269;  remarks  of 
Mr.  Sheridan  relating  to  him,  270;  in- 
ffralitode  exhibited  towards  him,  i^.; 
his  treatment  of  the  Begums  or  Prin- 
cesses of  Oude  discussM,  292 ;  post- 
ponement of  the  debate  moved  by  Sir 
William  Dolben,  296;  opposed  by 
Mr.  Fox,  ib, ;  sentiments  or  Mr.  Pitt 
concerning  his  charge,  ib. ;  an  adjonrn* 
ment  upon,  requested  by  Mr.  Pitt,  ib, ; 
acquisitions  gained  under  his  adminis- 
tration, 296;  declared  culpable  by  a 
majority  of  175, 297 ;  remarks  relative 
to  his  impeachment,  298;  his  pro- 
secution renewed,  307;  accusations 
against  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Pel- 
ham,  ib. ,  nature  of,  ib, ;  defended  b^ 
Major  Scott,  308 ;  his  conduct  justi- 
fied by  Lord  Hood,  ib,;  his  merits 
discussed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  309;  motion 
for  his  Impeachment  carried,  315 ;  in- 
veteracy towards  him  shown  by  Mr. 
Francis,  316;  sixth  charge  produced 
against,  by  Mr.  Windham,  ib,;  na- 
ture of,  ib. ;  disproved  by  Major  Scott, 
id. ;  observations  of  Bnike  respecting, 
317;  motion  carried,  t^. ;  day  fixed 
for  discussing  his  impeachment,  ib. ; 
review  of  his  conduct,  by  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, 321;  discussion  respecting,  322; 
declaration  of  Major  Scott  concerning 
him,  324 ;  resolutions  read,  ib, ;  com- 
mittee appointed  to  prepare  articles 
for  his  impeachment,  ib. ;  debates  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  artidea  of 


impeachment,  335 ;  his  administraf ion 
reviewed  by  Ilay  Campbell,  ib, ;  his 
offences  enumerated  by  Mr.  Pitt,  338; 
allusions  of  Major  Scott  in  his  justifi- 
cation, 339;  second  reading  of  the 
report  voted,  ib. ;  his  impeachment 
moved  by  Mr.  Burke  and  carried,  340 ; 
address  from  Bengal  in  his  fevour 
read,  ib. ;  his  impeachment  by  Mr. 
Burke  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords, 
ib, ;  remarks  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield 
respecting,  ib, ;  charge  respecting  mis- 
demeanours committed  in  Oude  by,  in« 
troduced  by  Mr.  Burke,  342 ;  carried, 
ib,;  chawes  re-produced,  350;  opi- 
nion of  Major  Scott  respecting  the 
charges,  351;  adoption  of  them,  ib,; 
commencement  of  bis  trial .  in  WesU 
minster  Hall,  368 ;  repairs  thither,  ib, ; 
counsel  of,  369;  unequalled  display  of . 
talent  by  Mr.  Burke  on  the  occasion, 
370;  his  friendship  towards  Alexander 
Elliot,  389 ;  erects  a  monument  to,  ib. ; 
expenses  of  his  prosecution  discussed, 
397;  his  trial  discussed  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  405 ;  ne- 
cessity of  employing  counsel  doubted 
by  Mr.  Burges,  406;  proceedings 
against  adjourned,  415. 

Hastings,  Mrs.  (Imhoff )  account  of,  83 ; 
divorced  from  Mr.  Imhoff,  and  married  • 
to  Mr.  Hastings,  ib.;  her  influence 
over  him,  84 ;  returns  to  England, 
id,;  presented  at  court,  td.;  lines  re- 
specting, 85 ;  her  love  of  money,  154. 

Hawkesbury,  Lord,  see  JenkiTUon, 

Hester,  Lady,  her  marriage,  44. 

Hill,  Sir  Richard,  member  for  Shrop- 
shire, his  attachment  to  Pitt,  55 ;  ridi- 
culed in  ««The  Rolliad,'*  id,;  his 
attack  upon  Lord  North,  ib,;  his  sar- 
castic observations  on  Burke,  513. 

Holland,  Stephen  Fox  second  Loid» 
Pitt's  accusations  against,  79. 

invasion  of,  355. 

Hood,  Lord,  returned  for  the  city  of 
Westminster,  128 ,  his  justification  of  <" 
Warren  Hastings,  308 ;  appeals  of  in 
favour  of  Warren  Hastings,  335 ; 
ironical  •compliment  of  Mr.  Courte- 
nay  to,  id,;  desires  an  explanation 
from  him,  341 ;  an  apology  to,  urged 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  id,;  vote  for  passed,  342 ; 
Mr.  CouAenay's  apologies  to,  id,i 
vindicates  Lora  Howe*s  conduct  in 
the  naval  promotions,  384. 

Howe,  Lord,  first  lord  of  the  admiralfyt 
remarks  respecting,  76;  aoooaed  of 
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vi^fiti  pmferanoe  in  his  nanJ  piomo- 
ttoDB,  383;  aceonot  of,  385;  resigna- 
tioD  of,  ib» 

Howe,  Mn.  priYileges  enjoyed  by,  353 ; 
singularity  of,  t^. 

Hassey,  Mr.  M«  P.  for  Saliabary,  iiis 
inTecUvee  against  the  erection  of  Som- 
erset  House,  401 ;  doubts  the  claim 
of  the  Loyalists  for  relief^  409. 


Imhoff,  Mr.  patronised  by  Queen  Char- 
lotte, 63 ;  embarks  for  India,  %&.;  ac- 
cepts a  sum  of  money  from  Warren 
Hastings  on  condition  of  agreeing  to 
a  di force,  84. 

Imhoff,  Mrs.  see  HattmgM^  Mn. 

Impey,  Sir  Elijah,  chietjustice  of  Ben- 
ffa!,  assists  in  seizing  the  treasures  of 
3ie  Princesses  of  Oude,  994;  his 
impeachment,  discnssed,  360;  charges 
against  him  enumerated,  361 ;  referred 
to  a  committee  of  the  whole  hoase, 
t^.;  his  prosecution  discussed,  365; 
defence  of,  t^.;  desires  a  decision, 
366 ;  division  of  the  house  respecting, 
368;  charge  against  respecting  the 
execution  of  Nundcomar  iotrodiiced, 
388 ;  debates  upon,  ib*\  defended  by 
Sir  Richard  Sutton,  389 ;  observations 
of  Mr.  Burke  concerning,  391 ;  his 
impeachment  discussed,  399;  nega- 
tived, 394. 

Ireland,  attempt  to  form  a  commercial 
union  between  England  and,  144. 

Irish  Propositions,  introduced  by  Pitt, 
144;  debates  upon,  145;  petitions 
against,  ib.\  recriminations  respecting, 
150;  debates  oo,  166;  animadver- 
sions on  in  the  Irish  house  of  com- 
mons, 167. 

J. 

Jenkinson,  Mr.  (afterwards  Banm 
Hawkesbuiy  and  Earl  of  Liverpool), 
sanctions  Put^a  East  India  Bill,  58 ; 
his  marriage,  93 ;  his  friendship  for 
Pitt,  139;  his  reply  to  Sheridan's 
allusions,  143;  supports  the  Iri^h 
Propositions,  145,  166;  receives  the 
promise  of  a  peerage,  168 ;  his  char^ 
acter  described,  909 ;  his  proposition 
for  regulating  the  Newfoundland 
fishery,  948 ;  for  revising  the  trade 
and  navigation  laws,  949;  his  de- 
scription of  the  state  of  the  Grsenlaod 


fisheiy,  ib.\  observations  on  his  me»> 
sares,  ib\  rsfnses  to  receive  evidence 
concerning  Mr.  Hastings,  951;  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Burke  on  his  conduct, 
t^.;  defends  Mr.  Hastings  against  the 
charge  of  the  Rohilla  war,  964;  ob- 
tains the  peerage,  971;  appointed 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
ib,\  attacked  by  Fox  and  Sheridan, 
979 ;  repels  their  aocnsations,  f6.;  his 
pointed  declaration,  id.;  his  motto,  ib.\ 
remarks  npon  the  close  of  his  life, 
973 ;  his  acquisition  of  property,  M.; 
description  of  him,  ib.\  dejfeods  the 
commercial  treaty,  310;  a|tpointed  to 
head  the  new  board  of  trade  revived 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  344 ;  severe  animadver- 
sions of  Mr.  Fox  respecting  him,  346. 

Jordan,  Mrs.  notice  of  her  appeamnoe  on 
the  London  stage,  909. 

Joseph  II.  Emperor  of  Germany,  his 
alliance  with  Catherine  II.  199 ;  no- 
tice of  his  death,  ib.\  his  anticipated 
conquest,  356 ;  selects  Count  Belgio- 
joso  to  execute  bis  decrees,  ib.\  ap- 
points him  first  minister  of  the  Low 
Countries,  ib,\  intelligence  received 
by,  357 ;  plunges  into  war  with  ths 
Turks,  ib.\  remarks  respecting  him, 
ib*\  persisu  in  hostilities  against  the 
Turks,  430 ;  retires  to  Vienna^  ib. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  his  remarks  re- 
specting Maria  Theresa  of  Aostria, 
89;  his  desth,  111;  his  writings, 
119;  funeral,  ib. 

Johnstone,  Sir  Jamee,  remarks  of,  44; 
supports  the  charge  against  Sir  Elijah 
Inipey,  394. 

^Jttnms*s  Letters,"  inquiry  respecting 
the  author  of;  65;  character  of,  66; 
talents  of  Jnnius,  987 ;  his  derision  of 
Lord  Granby,  ib. 


Kenyon,  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  appoint- 
ed to  defend  Mr.  Corbett,  49;  r 


ship  of  the  rolls  conferred  on,  ib» ;  op- 
noses  Mr.^nrke's  demand  to  examine 
Mr.  Middleton,  968 ;  remarks  oU  ib.\ 
created  a  peer,  368  ;  remarks  relative 
to,  369;  appointed  chief  justice  of  the 
king's  bench,  406;  proposed  as  a 
member  for  Queen  Chariotte's  ceon- 
eil,  504. 
Keppel,  Adm.  allusion  to  his  trisl,  4& 
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Lacam,  Mr«  plans  the  formation  of  a 
harbour,  at  Saognr,  155 ;  hia  ingiati- 
lude  to  Mr.  Hastings,  ib. 

Lansdowne,  Marquis  of,  see  Skelburne* 

Laliet  Colonel  Gerard,  remarks  respect- 
inff,  506. 

Leeds,  Franeis  Godolphin  Osborne,  fiAh 
Duke  of,  his  noble  conduct,  200. 

■I  Dowager  Dnchess  of,  aoeoant 

of,  159. 

Leicester,  George  Townsbend,  twentieth 
Earl  of,  character  of,  19. 

**Le  Marriage  de  Figaro,"  a  plav  by 
Beaumarchais,  101*  ^ 

Leopold,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany^  su^ 
ceeds  his  brother  as  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many and  King  of  Hungary,  concludes 
a  treaty  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  199 ; 
his  opinion  of  Catherine  IL  t6.;  con- 
dttdeff  peace  with  the  Turks,  200; 
his  intimacy  with  Sir  John  Maepher- 
800,208. 

Lichtenstein,  Baron,  his  interriew  with 
Sir  N.  Wrazall,  183;  seU  out  for 
Hanofer,  190;  his  directions  to  Sir 
N.  Wrazall,  ib,;  his  letters  to  him  re- 
Bpeetinjr  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  537« 

Lincoln,  Bishop  of,  see  Fretyman* 

Linley,  Miss,  her  marriage  with  Sheri- 
dan, 27. 

LiTerpool,  Charles  Banks  Jenkinson  se- 
cond Earl  o^  tenders  his  resignation, 
50. 

Lomeoie,  Cardinal  de,  (ex-minister  of 
Louis  XVI.)  his  eulogiums  on  Sir 
John  Maopherson,  208. 

London,  dissipation  in,  in  1786, 255 ;  ex- 
citement in,  owing  to  the  king's  in- 
sanity, 438. 

Long,  Dudley,  anecdote  of,  114. 

Longoefille,  Duchesse  de,  see  Axme 
Genevieve  de  Bcvrbofu 

Lonsdale,  Earl  of^  see  Lowther, 

yLoughborouffh,  Alexander  Wedderbura, 

first  lord,  his  abilities,  76;  his  inflo- 

ence  over  the  Prince  of  Wales,  442 ; 

his  speech  respectinff  tbeiegency,452. 

Louis  XVI.  King  of  France,  bis  popu- 
larity, 86 ;  his  judicious  changes,  ^.; 
brilliant  victories  during  his  rei^n, 
87;  comparisons  respecUng  him,  «&.; 
dethroned,  ib. ;  defects  of  his  monarch- 
ical character,  88 ;  observation  on  his 
execution,  ib.;  his  aversion  to  Cardinal 
Rohan,  170 ;  orders  his  arrest,  ib.\  his 
disappointment,  283 ;  his  ill-humeor 


towards  Marie  Antoinette,  t^. ;  visits 
Chsi-bourg,  284;  remarks  respeeting 
302,  354,  355 ;  proposition  of  M.  Ca- 
lonne  to,  302;  his  reception  of  the 
ambassadors  of  ^Fippo  Sultan,  429. 

Louis  XVIII.  King  of  France  (Count 
Provence),  character  of,  97. 

Loveden,  Mr.  member  for  Abingdon, 
moves  for  a  re-examination  of  the  phy- 
sicians of  Greorge  III.  474. 

Lowther,  Sir  James,  raised  to  the  peer- 
age as  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  19 ;  his  vio- 
lent conduct,  ik. ;  character  of,  SO ; 
reproved  by  Mr.  Fox,  id. ;  his  death,  id. 

'  .  Mr.  M.  P.  for  Cumberland, 
adopted  by  Lord  Lonsdale,  149. 

■  Rev.  Sir  William,  raised  to  the 

baronetage,  148. 

Loyalists,  account  of,  407;  plan  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Pitt  for  coraDeneatHig^ 
f^.;  losses  of,  ib.;  remarx  of  Mr. 
Burke  respecting,  ib. 

Luttrell,  James,  his  encomiums  on  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  plans,  133. 
I  Colonel,  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Carhampton),  opposes  Wilkes  at 
Brentfoid,  256 ;  his  personal  appear- 
ance, ib. ;  his  dangerous  illness,  267 ; 
anecdote  relating  to,  ib, 

— *— -  Lady  Elisabeth,  account  of,  966. 

Luzerne,  Chevalier  de  la,  succeeds  Count 
d'Adhemaras  French  ambassador,  257; 
created  a  man|oi8  304;  remarks  re- 
specting, ib. ;  singularity  of,  ib. ;  gives 
an  entertainment  ib.;  account  of,  905. 

— *— —  Viscountess  de  la,  her  change  of 
fortune,  305;  engaging  manners  of» 
ib. ;  death  of,  t^. 

M. 

Macartney,  Lord,  his  opinion  of  Mr* 
Boyd,  67 ;  appointed  governor  of  M^ 
dras,  126 ;  his  quarrel  with  Mr.  Ben- 
field,  ib. ;  notice  of  his  resignation,  t^.; 
his  arrival  in  England  from  Calcutta, 
SM>4;  appointed  goveruor^general  of 
Bengal,  t'^.;  refuses  to  restore  the 
Carnatie  to  Mahommed  Ali,  205;  quits 
Madras,  ib. ;  repairs  to  Calcutta,  ib. ; 
arrives  in  Lonaon,  205;  presents  an 
account  of  his  acquisitions  at  Madras 
to  the  East  India  Company,  ib. 

Macbride,  Captain,  M.  P.  for  Plymoolii^ 
contradicts  Mr.  Luttrell's  statement, 
134. 

Macdonald,  Mr.  eolicitoi^geiieral,  abiii-  i^ ' 
ties  of;  41 ;  family  of;  ib. ;  manned 
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to  Lady  Looiaa  Oower,  43 ;  remarks 
TMpectingf  160;  appointed  attorney- 
general,  404. 

-*—  Sir  James,  his  death,  41. 


Macpherson,  Sir  John,  his  conversation 
with  the  M&rechal  de  Castries,  67; 
his  mission  to  England,  121 ;  aoconnt 
of  him,  206 ;  his  personal  appeamnce, 
t6. ;  his  prod  actions,  207 ;  member  of 
the  supreme  council  of  Bengal,  ib, ; 
sent  to  restore  peace  in  India,  f6. ;  re- 
tarns  from  Bengal,  206 ;  his  intimacy 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 'i6.;  bis 
Tiait  to  Italy,  id.;  his  acquaintance 
with  Leopold,  Grand  Dnke  of  Tii»- 
eany  and  Frederic  William  II.  King 
of  Prussia,  id. ;  his  opinion  of  the  de- 
signs of  the  Count  de  Vergennes,d04; 
anecdote  related  by,  340. 

I         Mr.  James,  appointed  minis- 
ter to  Biahommed  Aii,  121» 

Mahommed  AH,  (Nabob  of  Arcot,  and 
sovereign  of  the  Carnatic],  inquiry 
into  the  private  debts  of,  121 ;  sends 
a  Minister  to  England,  t6. ;  his  debts, 
122,  125 ;  assigns  the  administration 
of  his  revennes  to  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment, 204;  directions  for  replacing 
him  in  his  righu  of  sovereignty,  205. 

Mahon,  Lord,  (afterwards  Earl  Stan- 
hope of  Elvaston),  character  of,  43 ; 
anecdote  of,  ib. ;  takes  an  active  part 
against  Mr.  Fox,  44 ;  his  allianee  to 
Mr.  Pitt's  family,  ib. 

Mansfield,  William  Murray,  first  Earl 
of,  remark  respecting,  46;  opposes 
grantin|[  pardon  to  Dr.  Dodd,  215; 
resignation  of,  340 ;  his  conversation 
concerning  the  impeachment  of  War- 
ren Hastings,  ib. ;  retires  from  public 
life,  404. 

March,  Earl  of,  see  Queefubeny. 

Markham,  Mr.  assists  Mr.  Hastings  in 
answering  the  charges  brought  against 
him,  254. 

Marie  Antoinette,  Queen  of  France,  her 
misfortunes,  89 ;  her  character,  ib. ; 
her  imprudent  conduct^  90;  accusa- 
tions against,  «&.  91 ;  letters  of,  to  the 
Duke  of  Dorset,  94;  hatred  of  the 
populace  towards,  95;  anecdote  of, 
ib. ;  comparison  between  her  and 
Ann  of  Austria,  96 ;  97 ;  her  impri- 
sonment in  the  Temple,  105 ;  her  un- 
popularity, 169 ;  her  aversion  to  Car- 
dinal Rohan,  170;  informed  of  the 
afiair  of  the  diamond  necklace,  172 ; 
eooummieated  it  to  the  king,  173; 


prejudices  against,  389;  death  of  her 
infant  daughter,  283 ;  her  attachment 
to  the  Duchess  de  PoHgnac,  283. 

Maraham,  Mr.  M.  P.  for  the  county  of 
Kent,  his  attempt  to  extend  the  dis- 
qualifying  enactments  of  Mr.  Crewe's 
Bill,  241 ;  his  account  of  the  number 
of  the  royal  household,  502. 

Matthews,  Mr.  his  dnels  with  Sheri- 
dan, 27. 

Mesmer,  M.  claims  the  merit  of  disoo- 
vering  **  Animal  Magnetism,*'  101. 

Middleton,  Sir  Charles,  M.  P.  for  Ro- 
chester, his  opposition  to  Mr.  Mar- 
sham's  motion,  243 ;  observations  on 
his  character,  t5. 

— *— —  Mr.  his  oorrespondenee  widi  the 
governor-general  demanded  by  Mr. 
Burke,  258. 

Miller,  Sir  John,  moves  for  a  committee 
of  inquiry  into  the  sums  expended  ia 
construcuag  Somerset  House,  401; 
division  upon  402. 

— — .-  Lady,  society  established  by, 
402 ;  account  of,  ih. 

Minikin,  Mumphrey,  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  consideration  of  the  Irish 
Propositions,  149. 

Misdemeanours  committed  in  Oode, 
charge  against  Warren  Hastings  le- 
speeting,  342 ;  carried  ib. 

Montague,  Mr.  Matthew,  seconds  tiie 
address  to  tlie  throne,  288 ;  his  pater- 
nal name,  ib. ;  his  adoption,  i6b ;  eu- 
logizes the  commercial  treaty,  t£.; 
compliments  Mr.  Pitt  on  his  public 
services,  ib. 

Monteson,  Marchioness,  married  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleana,  98. 

Montrose,  Duke  of,  see  Chnthmm. 

Motte  Valois,  Madame  de  la,  her  parti- 
cipation in  the  affair  of  the  diamond 
neeklaee,  170 ;  conveyed  to  the  Bas- 
tile,  173;  her  punishment  for  coun- 
terfeiting the  signature  of  Marie  An- 
toinette, 282. 

Molgrave,  Constantino  Phipps,  first 
Lord,  remarks  respecting,  42 ;  advo- 
cates Mr.  Corbett's  cause,  i6.;  reprov- 
ed by  Mr.  Fox,  ib. ;  member  or  the 
board  of  control,  80 ;  remarks  lespeei- 
ing,  115;  228. 

Murphy,  Arthur,  examination  of,  115. 


N. 


National  Debt,  Mr.  Pitt's  BiU  lor  liqai- 
daling,  238. 
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Newfoondland  fisher/,  Mr.  Jenkinson's 
bill  for  regulating,  348 ;  passed  t^. 

Newnham,  AldeimaD,  M.  P.  for  the  city 
of  London,  his  remarks  on  the  income 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  247 ;  selected 
to  represent  the  inadequacy  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  income,  326 ;  ad- 
dresses the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, t^.  flfives  notice  of  a  motion  con- 
cerning the  prince,  t^. ;  his  intention 
of  morinff  an  address  to  Ihe  throne, 
3S7;  implored  by  Mr.  Powis  not  to 
prosecute  his  intention  relative  to  the 
rrince  of  Wales,  338 ;  announces  his 
late  intended  motion  no  longer  neces- 
sary, 334. 

Nicholson,  Margaret,  her  impotent  at- 
tempt upon  the  life  of  George  III., 

Nizam  Ally  Cawn  Sonbah,  of  the 
Deckan,  transmits  to  Calcutta  a  dia- 
mond for  Warren  Hastings  to  present 
to  George  III.,  368. 

Norfolk,  Charles  Howard,  sixteenth 
Duke  of,  his  comments  npon  Lord 
Hawkesbnry's  declaration,  310;  his 
Bpeech*  on  the  king's  recovery,  516 ; 
see  Surrey^  Earl  y. 

North<  Hon.  Col.  (afterwards  fifth  Earl 
of  Guildford)  his  friendship  for  Mr. 
Fox,  15 ;  reconciled  to  George  Byng, 
a5.  ;  wit  of  his  conversation,  t^. ;  his 
reply  to  Sir  Richard  HilPs  attack 
npon  him,  56;  firmness  of,  t5.;  re- 
marks respecting  him,  56 ;  his  speech 
on  the  proposed  bill  to  amend  the 
representation  of  the  commons,  138 ; 
allusions  made  to  by  Mr.  Hardinge, 
863 ;  remarks  respectinff,  363 ;  justi- 
fies his  conduct  concerning  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, t^.  ^  resists  the  repeal  of  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  330 ;  im- 
pressions made  upon  his  hearers,  t^. ; 
indisposition  of,  ib* ;  complimented 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  t6.;  infirmities  of,  380; 
his  speech  respecting  the  rej;ency, 
461 ;  his  encomiums  on  Dr.  Warren, 
475 ;  his  attack  upon  Pitt,  483,  494 ; 
his  attachment  to  George  III.,  499 ; 
proposes  the  Duke  of  York  as  a  mem- 
oer  for  the  Queen^s  council,  504. 

North,  Dudley,  his  reply  to  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  33. 

Northumberland,  Sir  Hugh  Smithson 
Percy,  third  Duke,  co-operates  with 
Mr.  Pitt  in  politics,  16 ;  obtains  a  ba^ 
lony  for  his  too,  18. 


Northumberland,  Countess  of,  her  de- 
clining health,  17. 

Nugent,  Lord,  requested  to  procure  Dr* 
Dodd's  pardon,  315. 

Nundcomar,  charge  brought  against  Sir 
Elijah  Impey  for  the  execution  of, 
388. 

O. 

Oldenburgh,  house  of,  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of,  in  Denmark,  100. 

Oliva,  Mademoiselle  d\  personates  Ma- 
rie Antoinette  in  the  alfair  of  the  dia- 
mond necklace,  171;  conveyed  to  Uie 
Bastile,  173;  her  imprisonment,  883; 
her  death,  ib* 

Onslow,  Georjre  Onslow,  first  Earl,  let- 
ter supposed  to  be  written  by,  507; 
character  oU  ib. 

Orde,  Mr.  opens  the  debate  upon  the 
Irish  Propositions,  145. 

Orleans,  Duke  of,  particulars  respecting, 
98 ;  patrimonial  possessions  of,  99. 

Oude,  Princesses  of,  their  treatment  by 
Mr.  Warren  Hastings  brought  fw- 
ward,  393. 

P. 

Paris,  objects  of  curiosity  in,  101;  obser- 
rations  respecting  the  parliament  of, 
167. 

Payne,  Sir  Ralph,  afterwards  ^ord  La- 
vinfirton,  meeting  of  the  opposition 
leaders  at  his  hoase,  48. 

i^— -  Lady  (Lady  Lavington,}  aoeonnt 
of,  48 ;  anecdote  of,  t5« 

Pel  ham,  Mr.  opens  the  charge  against 
Warren  Hastings,  307 ;  observations 
respecting,  308 ;  his  detestation  of  the 
traffic  in  slaves,  398 ;  his  intention  of 
regulating,  ib. 

Miss,  account  of,  377. 

Pemborton,  chief  justice,  remarks  re- 
spectinff,  45. 

Penrhyn,  Lord,  observations  respecting, 
399;  remarks  of,  relating  to  the  slave 
trade,  ib, ;  denies  the  cruelty  used  to- 
wards slaves,  403. 

Percy,  Eari,  his  marriage,  16;  divoned, 
17;  second  marriage,  ib, 

^— -—  Lord  Algernon,  first  Earl  of  Be- 
veriey,  his  marriage,  17 ;  created  Eari 
of  Beverley,  18. 

Pepys,  Sir  Lnoas,  his  talents,  444$  his 
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opinion  of  George  the  Third^s  oonva* 
lescence,  505. 
'Phillipps,  Richard,  afWsrwards  Lord  Mil- 
ford,  hii  application  to  the  king,  38; 
created  an  Irish  peer,  it, 

Pigot,  Lord,  notioe  of  his  imprisonment 
and  death,  125. 

Pitt,  Right  Hon.  William,  (first  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,)  candidate  for  represent- 
ing the  University  of  Cambridge,  10; 
secures  the  co-operation  of  the  Dake 
of  Northumberland,  16 ;  his  reply  to 
Lord  Surrey,  21;  comparison  between 
him  and  Sheridan,  25 ;  reproached  for 
his  conduct  to  him,  28;  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's praise  of,  36 ;  obtains  the  rank 
of  an  earrs  daughter  for  Miss  Cecil 
Hamilton,  ib.;  raises  Mr.  Hamilton 
to  the  peerapre,  37 ;  comments  on  his 
faYonrs  to  him,  ib. ;  honours  conferred 
by,  on  Lord  Carrington,  38 ;  his  replj 
to  Fox*s  charges  against  him,  39 ;  his 
measures  to  exclude  Fox  from  his  seat 
for  Westminster,  4 1;  commits  the  de- 
fence of  the  high  bailiff  of  Westmin- 
ster to  Mr.  Kenton,  42;  his  conduct 
in  the  debate  respecdng  Mr.  Erskine, 
45;  Mr.  Fox*s  allusions  to,  51;  his 
reply,  53 ;  his  motion  respecting  the 
high  bailiff  of  Westminster,  54 ;  brings 
forward  his  measures  of  finance,  57 ; 
remarks  respecting  in  *'  The  Rolliad,'* 
58;  introdttces  his  East  India  Bill, 
ib.;  refuses  to  deliver  up  papers  re- 
specting Mr.  Hastings,  63 ;  proposes 
a  tax  for  the  privilege  of  franking  let- 
ters, 69;  for  race-horaes,  70;  obser- 
vation of,  71;  accusations  aeainst  him, 
77 ;  reputation  of,  78 ;  his liill  for  en- 
abling the  East  India  Company  to 
make  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent,  and  for 
lemitting  the  sum  of  100,0002.  to  the 
public,  &. ;  his  reply  to  Fox^s  accu- 
aations  against,  79;  remarks  on  his 
elevation,  i&. ;  his  character,  82 ;  cool- 
ness between  him  and  the  Earl  of 
8helbume,110;  remarks  on  his  speech, 
114;  his  reply  to  Sheridan,  116;  his 
limited  parliamentary  supremacy,118; 
his  conduct  in  the  inquiry  into  the 
debts  of  Mohammed  Ali,  122;  Barke's 
accusations  against,  123 ;  remarks  on 
his  youth,  130 ;  comparisons  respect- 
ins,  ib.;  his  private  friends,  131;  his 
defence  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
135 ;  states  the  produce  of  the  exist- 
ing taxes,  137 ;  proposes  a  sinkings 
fund,  ib.;  his  attempt  to  reform  the 


lepreaentatioa  %f  the  house  of 
mons,  ib. ;  moves  for  a  repeal  of  the 
tax  upon  cotton,  141;  asperities  be- 
tween him  and  Fox,  142 ;  proposes  a 
tax  on  maid-servants,  143 ;  introduces 
the  Irish  Propositions,  144;  remarks 
on  his  speech,  146;  observations  r»- 
specting  Mr.  Powis,  148 ;  his  expla- 
nation of  Dundas^s  speech,  151;  de- 
scription of  him  in  one  of  the  **  Proba- 
tionary Odes,"  ib. ;  proposes  a  bill  to 
regulate  the  trade  m  tobacco,  154; 
Lord  Lansdowne^s  speech  respecting, 
162 ;  moves  an  address  to  the  erows, 
166;  remarks  respecting  him,  167. 
201 ;  attempt  to  limit  Catherine  II.'s 
conquests,  200;  his  treaty  with  Mr. 
Edejn,  202;  his  visits  to  him,  203; 
his  first  intimacy  with  Mr.  Addington, 
209 ;  his  justification  of  the  measnra 
of  sending  Mr.  Eden  to  Francet  212; 
his  obligation  to  Hastinffs's  friends, 
219 ;  his  remarks  upon  the  charaeier 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  222;  proposes  to 
fortify  the  dock-yard,  ib. ;  gives  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  a  seat  in  the  cabi- 
net, ib. ;  debates  relative  to  the  oro- 
gosed  fortifications,  223 ;  refuses  Mr. 
heridan  a  report  of,  ib.;  his  dis- 
cussion upon  the  system  of  fwtifica- 
tions,  224 ;  his  indignation  at  the  as- 
persion of  Mr.  Walwyn,  ib. ;  division 
of  the  house  on  his  original  measaie, 
226 ;  -his  proposition  negattved,  297; 
moves  the  onier  of  the. day,  t6.;  ae- 
eepts  a  compromise,  ib.;  refuses  to 
reveal  transactions  oonoeming  Mr. 
Hastings,  229 ;  writes  to  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  proposio?  his  appoiotmoit  as 
govemor-geoerafof  Benoal,  932;  his 
remarks  upon  Mr.  Burke  s  violent  ad- 
dress, 234;  particulars  of  him,S35; 
his  act  for  the  extinotion  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  238 ;  demonstrates  the  ra- 
pid and  salutary  operation  of  the  sink- 
ing fund,  ib, ;  encomiums  due  to  him, 
239 ;  refuses  any  further  innoTatioo  to 
Mr.  Crewe's  bill,  241;  assents  to  Mr. 
Hastings  being  heard  in  his  defoace, 
249 ;  his  disapprobation  of  Mr.  Borke*s 
attempt  to  produce  the  conenMmdenee 
between  Mr.  Middleton  and  Wairea 
Hastings,  259 ;  votes  for  the  aeqoittal 
of  Mr.  Haetin^,  863 ;  his  great  infla- 
ence,  264;  his  repu^anoe  to  eoter 
into  proceed inffS  relative  to  the  second 
charge  against  Warren  Hastitt|8, 965 ; 
justifies  the  conduct  of  Hastings  to- 
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wards  Cheyt  Sing,  Sk ;  his  high  enco* 
miumB  open  the  character  of  Hastii^gs, 
ib»;  his  comments  upon  Fox  and 
Burke,  ib. ;  his  bitter  animadversions 
on  Mr.  Francis,  ib, ;  his  singular  and 
unexpected  decIaratioDt  respecting 
Cheyt  Siflg*s  fine,  366;  speech  ap- 
plauded by  Mr.  Powis,  ib. ;  his  opi- 
nion of  the  fine  imposed  on  Cheyt 
Sing,  267 ;  remarks  respecting  him, 
ib, ;  places  Lord  Hawkesbury  at  the 
head  of  the  new  board  of  trade,  271; 
exposes  the  inconsistency  of  Mr«  Fox, 
289;  defends  the  eommefcial  treaty 
system,  and  delineates  its  advantages, 
ib» ;  his  sarcastic  remark  on  the  argu- 
ments of  Mr.  Fox,  ib. ;  his  popular 
power,  .i6«;  his  impatience  to  enter 
into  an  examination  of  the  commercial 
treaty  with  France,  390 ;  his  opinion 
of  Mr.  Sheridan's  speech  relative  to 
the  Princesses  of  Oode,  996 ;  desirous 
of  an  adjournment,  ib. ;  acquits  Hast^ 
ings  of  all  culpability,  297 ;  recom- 
mends the  proposition  concerning  the 
commercial  treaty,  399 ;  introduces  a 
bill  for  the  consolidation  of  duties, 
301;  eloquent  speech  respecting,  ib. ; 
appoints  Dr.  Pretyman  to  the  bishop- 
no  of  Lincoln,  305;  his  exertions  to 
raise  Pretyman  to  the  arehbish<mric  of 
Canterbury,  id. ;  repljr  of  Greo.  IlL  to, 
ib. ;  his  speech  relative  to  Mr.  Pel- 
ham's  accusations  against  the  gorernor 
general,  309 ;  proposes  a  day  for  dis- 
CQSsittg  his  impeachment,  317;  con- 
demns Mr.  Hamilton's  proposed  de- 
lay, 318;  compliments  Lord  North 
upon  his  able  discassioo,  330;  his 
opinion  of  the  course  to  be  pursued 
against  Warren  Hastings,  333 ;  re- 
marks at,  respecting  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  337;  his  attachment  to  Mr. 
Dundas,  333 ;  habits  of,  ib. ;  anecdote 
of,  t^.;  admitted  to  an  audience  at 
Carlton  House,  334;  concludes  the 
articles  of  accommodation  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  id. ;  remarks  of^  re- 
lating to  Alderman  Newnham,  ib. ; 
justiSes  the  conduct  of  Georee  IIL, 
335;  proposes  a  publio  apology  to 
Lord  Hood  by  Mr.  Courtenay,  841; 
altercation  with  Mr.  Fox  respecting, 
349;  his  motion  carried,  ib. ;  addresses 
Mr.  Grey,  844;  denies  Mr.  Fox's 
charge  against  him,  ib. ;  redews  the 
board  of  trade,  ib. ;  induces  parlia- 
ment to  appoint  commissioners  to  in- 
71 
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vestigate  the  abases  in  the  post  office, 
345;  observations  respecting  him, 
355 ;  moves  an  address  to  the  throne, 
359 ;  carried,  ib.  ;•  his  popolyity,  ib. ; 
temperate  habits,  363 ;  his  contempt 
of  money,  ib.;  advancement  of  go- 
vernment secnrities  under  his  admi- 
nistration, 364;  feelines  of  George 
HI.  towards,  i^. ;  remarks  on  his  con- 
dnct  respecting  Warren  Hastings, 
365;  assents  to  the  proposition  of  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  366 ;  undertakes  to  re- 
strain the  authority  of  the  East  India 
Company,  373 ;  moves  for  permission 
to  introduce  his  Declaratory  bill,  ib, ; 
debates  upon,  ib. ;  opposition  to,  ib.  i 
petition  against,  by  East  India  Com- 
pany, 375;  apparent  security  of  his 
bill,  380 ;  opposes  an  address  to  the 
throne  respecting  Capts.  Balfour  and 
Thomson,  383;  appomts  his  brother 
to  succeed  Lord  Howe,  386 ;  debates 
respecting  the  finances,  ib. ;  his  obser- 
vations on  the  French  revenue,  387 ; 
reluctant  to  postpone  the  proceedings 
against  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  391;  enu- 
meration of  his  followers,  395 ;  intro- 
duces the  plan  of  Mr.  Wilberforee  for 
suppressing  the  negro  trade,  398 ;  his 
resolution  for  postponing  the  conside- 
ration of,  adopted,  399;  defends  Sir 
William  Chambers,  respecting  tlie 
erection  of  Somerset-house,  401;  opi- 
nion of,  respecting  the  regulation  of 
the  slave  trade,  403 ;  promotions  by, 
404 ;  proposes  a  plan  for  compensat- 
ing the  lovaltsts,  406;  supports  the 
slave  regulation  bill,  4^0 ;  opinion  of 
the  proposed  amendments  to,  413 ;  his 
inflexible  determination  to  carnr  the 
measure,  415 ;  popular  power  o^  434. 
443;  moves  for  an  adjournment,  in 
consequence  of  the  king's  insanity, 
440 ;  his  critical  situation,  443 ;  qnar- 
rel  with  Lord  Thurlow,  443 ;  presents 
the  report  of  the  royal  physicians, 
446.  449 ;  moves  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  on  it,  450 ;  speeches  re- 
specting the  regency,  ib.  454 ;  Burke's  ^ 
imputations  against,  451;  remarks  re- 
specting, 456 ;  anecdote  of,  457 ;  his 
indignation  at  Lord  Thurlow's  con- 
duct, 458 ;  his  character,  459 ;  his  re- 
solutions respecting  the  regency,  461; 
character  of  liis  letter  to  the  Pnnee  of 
Wales,  473 ;  opposes  Loved  en's  mo- 
tion, 475 ;  reply  to  Borke,  ib, ;  moves 
for  a  committee  to  re-examine  the  phy- 
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Bicians,  476;  presents  their  report, 
479 ;  disoloses  his  conditions  for  of- 
fering the  regency  to  the  Prince  of 
Wale^  480 ;  his  proposed  restrictions, 
ib. ;  proposition  relative  to  the  queen, 
483;  his  reply  to  Fox^s  inquiries, 
485 ;  to  Sheridan's,  486 ;  proposes  to 
lay  the  resolutions  of  the  Houses  he- 
fore  the  Prince,  488 ;  his  reply  to  his 
opponents,  490 ;  moves  an  address  to 
the  Queen,  ib, ;  his  critical  situation, 
491;  meditates  resuming  his  profes- 
sion, ib. ;  denies  the  reports  respect- 
ing him,  492 ;  one  of  the  deputation 
to  the  Prince  from  the  Commons,  ib. ; 
his  reply  to  Lord  North's  attack,  495 ; 
caricature  respecting,  497 ;  his  inten- 
tion of  proposing  a  new  establishment 
for  the  Prince,  502 ;  proposes  the  per- 
sons to  form  a  council  tor  the  Queen, 
504;  disapproves  of  the  Duke  of 
York's  nomination,  ib» ;  his  proposi- 
tion, 509;  interview  with  the  king, 
511;  speecli  on  the  proposed  address 
to  the  queen,  521;  Sir  N.  Wraxall's 
services  to,  524. 

Polignac,  Duchess  de,  her  return  to 
France,  283;  her  ascendancy  over 
Marie  Antoinette,  i5. 

Pope,  Mr.  his  remarks  respecting  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  56. 

Portland,  William  Henry  Cavendish 
Bentick,  third  Duke  of,  leader  of  the 
Whigs,  13. 

PortmorQ,  Earl  oc,  his  death,  159 ;  ac- 
count of,  ib* 

Powis,  Mr.  his  speech  on  the  bill  to 
amend  th^ppresentation  of  the  house 
of  commons,  138;  ilemands  time  to 
examine  the  Irish  Propositions,  148 ; 
his  debate  on  the  denciency  in  the 
civil  list,  246 ;  his  remarks  on  Lord 
North's  conduct,  262;  animadYersions 
on  Mr.  Pitt's  speech,  266 ;  implores 
Alderman  Newnham  not  to  prosecute 
his  intention  concerning  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  328 ;  his  speech  on  the  regen- 
cy question,  481. 

Powney,  Mr.  M.  P.  for  Windsor,  royal 
favour  towards,  423 ;  personal  appear- 
ance of,  ib.;  appointed  ranger  of 
Windsor  little  pajik,  ib. ;  anecdote  re- 
specting, ib* 

Pvetyman,  Dr.  private  secretary  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  appointed  bishop  of  Lincoln,  305 ; 
exertions  made  to  obtain  for  him  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  ib, ;  re- 
fused it  by  George  III.  ib^ 


Price,  Major,  acebrnpanies  the  king  to 

the  hospital  at  Richmond,  520. 
"  Probationary  Odes,"  character  of  the, 

140 ;  description  of  Pitt  and  Jenkin- 

son,  in,  151. 
Prussia,  King  of,  see  Frederick   the 

Great,  Frederick  William  IL 
Pulteney,  Mr.  his  speech  on  the  regency 

question,  484 ;  his  motion  respecting, 

513. 

Q. 

Queensbeny,  William  Douglas,  fourth 
and  last  Dt;ike  of,  created  Baron  Dou- 
glas, 276 ;  account  of  him,  ib. ;  his 
attachment  to  Miss  Pelham,  277 ;  fa- 
bulous stories  respecting,  ib.i  his 
classic  exhibitions,  ib.\  passion  for 
music,  ib, ;  his  death*  278 ;  distribu- 
tion of  his  fortune,  ib. ;  his  desertion 
from  Pitt's  administration,  469. 

R. 

Rawdon,  Lord,  (afterwards  first  Marquis 
of  Hastings),  introduces  the  injustice 
of  Lord  Howe's  naval  promotioo  to 
the  notice  of  the  peerS|  382 ;  moves 
an  address  to  the  throne  reapecting, 
ib. ;  his  speech  on  the  regency  ques- 
tion, 514. 

Regency  Medal,  description  of,  497. 

Regency  Bill,  debates  on,  in  the  com- 
mons, 449.  480;  passes  that  house, 
509 ;  debates  on,  in  the  lords,  514 ; 
progress  of  arrested,  515. 

Richmond,  Charle^  Lennox,  eighth  Duke 
of,  his  attachment  to  Pitt,  132;  re- 
marks on  his  parsimony,  133;  his 
passion  for  fortifications,  ib. ;  extract 
from  ^«The  RoUiad"  respecting  him, 
135 ;  Pitt's  defence  of,  ib. ;  obtains  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet,  222 ;  his.  proposi- 
tion respecting  the  fortification  or  the 
dock-yards,  S.;  reception  of,  223; 
defends  the  Slave  Regulation  Bill, 
412;  his  deference  to  Mr.  Pitt's 
wishes,  425. 

Rigby,  prediction  of,  respecting  Mr. 
Hastings,  230. 

Rodney,  Admiral  Lord,  his  victory  over 
De  Grasse,  11;  raised  to  the  peerage, 
ib. ;  Burke's  persecution  of,  158 ;  par- 
ticulars relating  to  him,  271. 

Rohan,  Cardinal  Prince  Louis  de,  ac- 
count of,  69 ;  his  interview  with  Ma- 
ilame  de  la  Motte,  171 ;  his  partieipa- 
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tion  in  the  affair  of  the  diamond 
neek-laee,  172 ;  conreyed  to  the  Bas- 
ttle,  173;  acquitted  of  the  charge, 
382 ;  departs  from  Paris,  ib. 

Rohida  War,  charge  against  Mr.  Hast- 
ings respecting,  259. 

Rolle,  John  second  Lord,  character  of, 
141 ;  a  steady  supporter  of  Pitt's  ad- 
ministration, ib.;  obnoxious  to  the 
opposition,  ib,;  his  charges  against 
Sheridan,  t6.;  his  disapprobation  of 
the  intended  motion  concerning  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  327 ;  equivocal  an- 
swer of,  when  pressed  to  express 
himself  satisfied  with  Fox's  explana- 
tion, 330. 

Rose,  Mr.  secretary  of  the  treasury,  an- 
ecdote respecting,  72;  account  of  him, 
73,  74 ;  his  personal  appearance,  ib, 

**  Rolliad,'^  the,  a  poem,  description  of 
Lord  Mahon  in,  43;  accusations 
aeainst  Pitt  in,  78 ;  description  of  Mr. 
Dundas  in,  81 ;  character  of,  140 ; 
supposed  authors  of,  ib.;  extract  from, 
223. 

Russia,  Empress  of,  see  Catherine  11. 

Rutland,  Charfes  Manners  fourth  Duke 
of,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  obliga- 
tions of  Mr.  Pitt  to,  351 ;  remarks 
respecting,  ib.;  account  of  his  death, 
352. 

-^—Duchess  of,  visits  England,  352; 
receives  intelligence  of  her  husband's 
illness,  ib.;  prepares  to  join  him,  ib.; 
personal  appearance  of,  353 ;  her  lev- 
ity of  manners,  ib. 


S. 


Sackville,  George  Sackville,  fint  Vis- 
count, laments  the  introduction  of  the 
Lrish  Propositions,  163;  his  speech 
respecting,  ib.;  reason  for  opposing 
Uiem,  165;  his  approaching  dissolu- 
tion, ib.;  character  of  his  correspond- 
ence, 194,  195;  his  opinion  of  **The 
RoUiad,"  196;  his  partiality  for  men 
of  talents,  ib.;  his  condemnation  of 
the  Irish  Propositions,  ib.;  his  liberal 
economy,  197;  his  account  of  the 
council  held  respecting  Dr.  Dodd, 
215. 

St  Helens,  AHeyn  Fitz-Herbert,  Lord, 
his  intimacy  with  Queen  Charlotte, 
353. 

Salisbury,  Countess  of,  character  of,  14. 

Sawbridge,  Mr.  speech  of,  54 ;  his  per- 
sonal  appearance^    55;    refuses   to 


withdraw  his  motion  respeeting  re* 
form  in  parliament,  57;  his  election 
for  London,  61. 

Schimmelman,  Baron,  plans  thi  restora- 
tion of  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  176. 

Scotland,  act  for  restoring  forfeited 
estates  in,  75,  76. 

Scott,  Major,  sent  to  England  by  the 
governor-general  of  India,  62;  his 
traits,  t^.;  fluency  of  his  speeches, 
t^.;  his  call  upon  Mr.  Fox,  63;  an 
advocate  for  Mr.  Hastings,  ib.;  his 
"  Probationary  Ode,"  84 ;  his  accu- 
sations against  Burke,  120;  Mr. 
Hastings's  present  to,  154;  reminds 
Mr.  Burke  of  his  engaseraent  respect- 
ing Hastings,  215 ;  refutes  the  asser- 
tions made  against  that  gentleman, 
230;  presents  a  petition  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  249;  objects  to  the 
postponement  of  the  charts  ajgainst 
him,  268 ;  his  alarm  at  the  intelligence 
from  Calcutta,  ib.;  his  narration  of 
the  affair  of  the  diamond  received  by 
George  III'.  269 ;  represents  the  injus- 
tice of  procrastinating  the  prosecution 
anrainst  the  late  governor-general,  ib.; 
discusses  the  acquisitions  gained  in 
the  East  under  his  administration, 
296;  addresses  the  members  of  the 
opposition,  ib.;  answers  the  aocnsap 
tion  of  seising  the  treasures  of  the 
Begums,  t^.;  depictures  the  critical 
situation  of  our  empire  in  the  East, 
ib.;  remarks  upon  his  arguments, 
297;  disproves  the  charge  against 
Warren  Hastings,  316;  remarks  of, 
respecting  Fyzoola  Khan,  ib.;  respect- 
ing Mr.  Hastings,  339 ;  addresses  the 
Speaker  on  behalf  of  Hastings,  ib.; 
arguments  of,  relative  to  the  new 
char^  against  him,  342 ;  exposes  the 
multiplied  charges  of  Burke,  351. 

Scott,  John,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor 
Eldon,  appointed  solicitor-general, 
405;  his  proposition  relative  to  the 
personal  and  political  character  of  the 
king,  484. 

Seckendorf,  Baron,  sent  to  Sir  N. 
Wraxall  by  Queen  Caroline  Matilda, 
179,  181 ;  letters  of,  respecting  the 
queen's  escape  from  Zell,  525 ;  names 
in  cypher  between  him  and  Sir  N. 
W.  Wraxall,  536. 

Selwyn,  O.  his  antipathy  to  Sheridan, 
29 ;  imposition  practised  upon,  ib. 

Shelbume,  Williaih  Petty,  second  Earl 
of, created  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  1 10 ; 
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eoolneM  betWMD  lum  nnd  Mr.  Pitt, 
t6.;  remarks  on  kU  elevation^  111 ; 
his  speech  in  favour  of  the  Irish  Pro- 
posiuoss,  162 ;  his  hostility  to  Pitt, 
163;  reviews  the  commeicial  treaty 
with  Fraooe,  319 ;  remarks  respecting, 
465;  his  speech  on  the  regency 
question,  467. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  remarks  of,  10;  returned 
for  Stafford,  S4  ;  his  talents,  35 ;  re 
marks  respecting,  f6.;  his  dramatic 
celebrity,  36 ;  comparisons  respecting 
him,  97;  his  personal  courage,  ib.; 
his  marriage,  to.;  his  love  of  country, 
t^,;  his  adVanees  to  Pitt,  88 ;  attach- 
ment to  Fox,  ib.i  pecuniary  difficulties, 
99 ;  artifice  to  elect  him  member  of 
Brook*s  Club,  i6.;  anecdote  of;  30 ; 
his  employments,  31 ;  indolence  of, 
ib.i  comparison  between  him  and 
Fox,  39 ;  fails  in  securing  his  re-elec- 
tion for  Stafford,  i5.;  monev  trans- 
mittted  to,  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
t^.;  remarks  respecting  his  last  days 
and  death,  33;  opposes  Pitt's  East 
India  Bill,  59 ;  his  wit,  71 ;  proposes 
an  amendment  to  the  cotton  tax,  141 ; 
his  reply  to  Lord  Rollers  accusations, 
149 ;  ridicules  Pitt's  proposed  address 
to  the  crown,  166  ;  moves  for  a  copy 
of  the  report  on  the  propriety  of  forti- 
fying the  dockyards,  993;  his  ani- 
mated speech  concerning,  994;  re- 
marks 925 ;  communicates  with  Major 
Scott  concerning  Mr.  Hastings,  930 ; 
attacks  Mr.  Dundas's  East  India  Bill, 
939;  his  remarks  upon  Mr.  Ouodas, 
949;  his  motives  for  extending  im- 
punity to  Hastings,  946;  his  remarks 
on  the  inadequacy  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  income,  947 ;  his  inquiry  re- 
specting news  from  the  East,  968; 
his  remarks  on  Warren  Hastings,  ib,; 
his  attack  upon  Mr.  Jenkinson,  979 ; 
his  intention  of  bringing  forwaid  the 
third  charge  against  Mr.  Hastings, 
990;  his  memorable  speech  respect- 
ing Hastings's  treatment  of  the  Prin- 
cesses of  Oude,  999;  admiration 
of,  f6.;  dramatic  passages  contained 
in,  it,  I  appeals  to  the  feelings  of  the 
house,  993 ;  his  ridicule  of  Mr.  Eden, 
300;  undertakes  to  open  f&e  charge 
against  War.«en  Hastings,  relative  to 
presents,  391 ;  his  remarks  respeoting 
the  conduct  of,  t6.;  arguments  of,  re- 
specting the  Prin<9b  ef  Wales,  397 ; 
indefatigable  exertions  of,  relating  to 


abuses  in  the  post  oiBes,  S45 ;  his 
severe  retorts  upon  Mr.  Pitt,  378; 
observations  concerning  his  conclod- 
inff  days,  388 ;  motion  of,  reepediiig 
Warren  Hastings,  405 ;  eonvivial  dis- 
position of,  496;  |)roposes  the  erec- 
tion of  a  column  in  Rnnnemede,  to 
celebrate  the  Magna  Charta,  439;  his 
influence  over  the  Prince  of  Wales* 
449;  his  attack  upon  Pitt,  481 ;  his 
questions  to,  486;  his  ascendancy 
over  the  Prince  of  Wales,  498 ;  de- 
fence of  Mrs.  Fitxherbert,  i^.;  re- 
marks respecting  him,  499;  his 
speech  respecting  the  regency,  509L 

'« Short  review  of  the  political  state  of 
G.  Britain,  at  the  commencement  of 
1787,"  noticed,  985;  present  of  the 
manuscript,  t6.;  French  translation  of, 
ib,;  itB  author  suspected,  986 ;  alter- 
cation to  procure  copies,  ib. 

Sinclair,  Sir  John,  proposed  represents- 
tive  of  the  Orkney  and  SheUand  Isl- 
ands, 91. 

«« Slave  Regulation  Bill,  introduced  bv 
Sir  WilHam  Dolben,  408;  passed, 
415 ;  receives  the  royal  assent,  ib. 

Smith,  Mr.  afterwards  Lord  Carrington, 
returned  to  Parliament  for  Notting- 
ham, 38 ;  raised  to  the  peerage,  t6.; 
favours  bestowed  upon,  to. 

— —  Sir  Sydney,  particulars  respeet- 
ing  his  detention  in  the  Temple,  165. 

Smithson,  Sir  Hugh,  tee  Northumber- 
land^ Emrl  of. 

Somerset  House,  construction  of,  460, 
indignation  of  Mr.  Hussey  respecting, 
401. 

Soulliac,  Viscount  de,  governor  of  the 
Mauritius,  sends  Monsieur  Bonne- 
carre  to  Calcutta  as  a  spy,  66. 

Stafford,  Marquis  of,  see  Croioer,  E&rL 

Stahl,  Madame  de,  remarks  in  her  **  Me- 
moirs," 104. 

Stanhq>e,  Charles  Stanhope,  third  Karl, 
his  speech,  on  the  king's  recovery,  599. 
. ,  Mr.  Arthur,  appointed  seeretary 
to  Eari  of  Chesterfield  213. 

Steele,  Mr.  account  of,  74. 

Stormont,  Lord,  his  speeches  oo  the 
regency  question,  991,  488,  49S,  514, 
515,  516. 

Stnart,  Lady  Anne,  her  marriage,  17; 
divorced,  ib, 

Surrey,  Charles  Howard,  Earl  of,  aAer- 
wards  16th  Dnke  of  Norfolk,  ehaiae- 
ter  of,  91;  proposition  to  Pitt,  ib.; 
deputy  earl  marshal  of  Englaad,  ib. ; 
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iiis  cxcofllioo,  S9;  aneedotas  of,  93^ 
his  «ttaohm6Dt  to  Mr.  Fox,  id* ;  waits 
npon  the  Doke  of  York,  i^. ;  dismis- 
sed from  his  lord-lientenancyt  34 ;  his 
activity,  id> ;  speech  of,  on  the  open- 
iog  of  the  new  parliament,  89;  his 
suggestion  to  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  policy 
of  taxing  race  horses,  71;  his  disap- 
probation of  Pitt's  speech  at  the  open* 
ing  of  the  parliament  of  1785,  113; 
his  attack  upon  Mr.  Eden,  SI 2 ;  his 
inqniry  into  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield's 
embassy  to  Madrid,  313;  quits  the 
lower  hoose,  384.  See  Nwfolk^Ihike 
of. 

SattoD,  Dr.  Manners,  appointed  Areb- 
bisbop  of  Caaterbuiy,  305 ;  account 
of,  i6.;  his  intellectoal  endowments, 
307 ;  his  love  of  field  sports,  i6.;  pro- 
posed as  a  member  for  his  majesty's 
council,  504. 

I  Sir  Richard,  undertakes  Sir 
Elijah  Impey's  defence,  389 ;  opposes 
delay  in  the  proceedings  390;  ad- 
dresses the  house,  393;  documents 
introduced  by,  t6. 

SydneT,  (Tommy  Townsend)  Lord,  te- 
marsa  lespectii^,  77 ;  appointed  pie- 
sident  of  the  Sast  India  Board  of 
Control,  80 ;  delivers  to  George  IIL 
the  packet  from  Niiam  Ally  Cawn, 
368 ;  his  remarks  respecting  the  Re- 
gency Bill,  614. 


Tankerville,  Charles  Bennet,  fifth  Earl 
of,  his  disputes  with  Lord  Carteret, 
343 ;  receives  his  dismission  as  post- 
master general,  t6.;  induces  Mr.  Grsy 
to  espouse  his  cause,  i6. ;  observations 
of  Fox  concerning,  345. 

Temple,  the,  destroyed  by  Napoleon, 
106. 

— —  Earl,  ersated  Marquis  of  Buck- 
ingham, 109 ;  his  services  to  the  king, 
t6. ;  his  talents,  110 ;  his  reception  of 
Louis  XVIII.  t^. ;  defends  the  com- 
mercial treaty,  313;  succeeds  the 
Duke  of  Rutland  as  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  313 ;  temperate  habits  of,  ib. 

**The  author  of  Junius  ascertained,'* 
publication  so  called,  65. 

**  The  identity  of  Junius  with  a  distin- 
guished living  character,  established," 
an  anonymous  publication,  t5. 

TbnrljDWyLord  Chancellor,  disapproves 
of  the  aeifor  lestoring  forfeited  esmtesy 


-  75;  defends  the  East  India  Bill,  77; 
his  important  services  during  its  pas- 
sage, ib. ;  justifies  the  demand  of  Has- 
tings's counsel,  371  ;  comment  of,  373; 
his  disagreement  with  Pitt,  443 ;  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  treatment  of,  443; 
his  ofier  to,  453 ;  speeches  of,  on  the 
regency  question,  453,  457, 468,  487. 
493;  caricature  of  him  and  his  col- 
leages,497;  his  indisposition,  499; 
proposed  as  a  member  of  her  majesty's 
council,  504 ;  proposes  adjournioff  the 
regency  bill  in  consequence  of  the 
king's  recovery,  515;  his  reply  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  517. 

Townshend,  Hon.  John,  character  of,  10.  - 
Lord  John,  elected 


for  Westminster,  437. 

-  Dowager  Viscountess,  death 


of,  381 ;  account  ot,  ib* 

-Alderman,  his  astonishment 


at  the  unbecoming  language  of  Mr. 
Courtenay,  337  ;  adverts  to  the  pro- 
ceedings against  HastingB*  %b.\  ditth 
of,  33a 

Tyroonnel,  Earl  of,  bis  maniage,  445  ? 
M.P.  for  Scarborougbv^^. 

— *— -  Countess  of,  the  Doke  of 
York's  attachment  to,  445. 

V. 

Vanneck,  Sir  Joshua,  ciealed  Lord  Hon- 
tingfield,  38. 

Vansittart,  George,  M.P.  for  Berks,  his 
question  to  Mr.  Burke,  475. 

Vandreuil,  Monsieur  de,  his  intimacy 
with  Marie  Antoinette,  95. 

Vercennes,  Count  de,  death  of^  303 ;  his 
tauents,  ib*  opinion  of  the  Duk»  of 
Dorset  respecting,  ti^  ;  his  meditated 
hostilities,  ib. 

Versailles,  superb  spectacle  at,  85;  dis- 
sipation at  the  court  of,  383 ;  Duke  of 
Dorset,  ambassador  to  the  court  ol^ 
384. 

Victor  Amadcus  III.  King  of  Saidinia, 
his  reasons  for  refusing  to  receive  back 
his  daughter  after  her  marriage  with 
the  Count  d'Artois,  9a 

Vincennes,  castle  of,  thrown  open  to  the 
public,  103 ;  retrospection  of  state  pri- 
soners in,  t^. 

Vyner,  M.P.  for  Thirske,  character  of, 
446;  his  reply  to  Pitt's  speech,  ib. 
speech  of  respecting  the  proposed  ad- 
journment on  the  king's  leeovery,  516. 
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Waldegrave,  Lord,  death  of,  108. 

Wales,  George  Prince  of,  congratalates 
Fox  on  being  returned  for  Westmin- 
ster, 15;  entertainments  given  by,  15, 
16;  remarks  respeetina  him,  iB,;  mo- 
ney transmitted  by,  to  Sheridan,  3^;  his 
attachment  to  Lord  Eldon,  50;  his  in- 
adequate income  discussed,  247 ;  debt 
incurred  by,  347 ;  his  excesses,  255 ; 
his  domestic  embarrassments,  973; 
dissoWes  his  household,  273 ;  remarks 
respecting,  ib. ;  his  appearance,  274 ; 
oppressive  debts  of,  326 ;  determina- 
tion of  his  advisers,  ilf, ;  debates  upon, 
327 ;  his  readiness  to  prove  his  debts, 
329 ;  debate  respecting,  330 ;  affability 
of,  331 ;  grants  an  interview  to  Mr. 
Dondas,  334;  states  his  incambrances, 
id. ;  admits  Mr.  Pitt  to  an  audience, 
384;  discussion  referring  to  his  em- 
'  barrassments  terminated,  346;  aoff- 
mentation  of  his  income,  347  ;  attends 
Lady  William  Gordon*s  assembly,- 
350;  remark  of,  respecting'  Count  Fer- 
sen,  t^. ;  his  conversation  with  Lady 
Clermont,  iB. ;  informs  Fox  of  the 
king's  insanity,  441 ;  his  confidential 
friends,  ib. ;  determines  on  a  change  of 
administration,  442;  secures  the  co- 
operation of  Prince  Frederick,  444 ; 
debates  respecting  his  regency,  450 ; 
bis  offers  to  Lord  Thurlow,  453 ;  ne- 
gotiation with,  456 ;  Pitt's  letter  to, 
472 ;  his  reply,  td. ;  consents  to  accept 
the  regency,  473 ;  his  promises  to  the 
members,  479 ;  Pitt's  proposed  condi- 
tions for  his  regency,  480 ;  restrictions 
upon,  t^. ;  deputation  to  from  both 
houses,  492;  his  reply,  ib. ;  medals 
respecting  his  recency,  497 ;  This  at- 
tachment to  Sheridan,  498 ;  deputation 
to,  from  the  Irish  parliament,  517;  his 
answer,  518;  waits  upon  the  kinff, 
519. 

Wallace,  Lady,  singular  character  of, 
382 ;  dramatic  talent  of,  i^. ;  death  of, 
ib. 

Walsingham,  Thomas  de  Grey,  second 
Lord,  member  of  the  board  of  control, 
80 ;  dismissed,  tb, ;  offered  the  post  of 
governor-general  of  Bengal,  232 ;  re- 
marks n{>on  him,  t^. ;  termination  of 
the  negotiation,  ib» 

Walwyn,  Mr.  M.P.  for  Hereford,  objects 
to  the  measure  for  fortifying  dock- 
yards, 224. 


Warren,  Dr.  his  professional  skin,  444; 
his  partiality  for  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
t^. ;  debate  respecting  him,  475 ;  his 
opinion  of  the  lung's  convalescence, 
505;  conversation  with  George  III. 
514;  his  bulletin  respecting,  S. ;  his 
report,  517. 

Watson,  Dr.  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  his 
speech  on  the  regency,  487. 

Brook,   Alderman,  acconnt  c€, 

72 ;  anecdote,  t^. 

Weltjee,  Mr.  account  of,  506;  letter 
written  in  his  name,  507. 

Westminster  eleetion,  scratiay  of  the, 
41,114,128,129. 

Whitworth,  Bari,  introduced  to  Marie 
Antoinette,  91 ;  account  of  him,  ib, 
his  intimacy  with  the  Countess  Ger- 
betzow,  92 ;  married  to  the  Dachess 
of  Dorset,  93 ;  sent  ambassador  to  the 
French  republic,  94;  his  prodigious 
elevation,  ib. 

Wilberforce,  Mr.  M.P.  for  the  coanty  of 
York,  digests  a  plan  for  suppressing 
the  Slave  Trade,  397 ;  prevented  frosn 
bringing  it  forward,  398. 

Wilbraham,  Roffer,  M.P.  for  Welston, 
second's  Burke's  motion  relative  to 
the  Rohilla  war,  263. 

Wilkes,  Mr.  his  display  of  wit,  835; 
his  comparison  respecting  Wamo 
Hastings,  ib. 

William  Henry,  Prince,  afteiwaids 
Duke  of  Clarence,  and  King  of  Eng- 
land, particulars  of,  255 ;  Commander 
of  the  Pegase,  274 ;  personal  courage 
of,  427. 

Willis,  Dr.  Francis,  summoned  to  at- 
tend George  III.  447 ;  proof  of  his  In- 
fluence over  him,  448;  his  reports 
respecting  him,  449,  474 ;  Barke's  r»> 
marks  respecting  him,  479. 

Windham,  Mr.  M.P.  for  Norwich,  hie 
parliamentary  talents,  34;  chaiacter 
of,  115;  comparison  (between  him  and 
Burke,  116;  his  want  of  judgment, 
ib. ;  opens  the  sixth  charge  against 
Warren  Hastings,  316 ;  nature  o(  t6.; 
support  of  the  motion,  317. 

Wodehonse,  Sir  John,  elevated  t#  tke 
Deerage,  10. 

nraxall.  Sir  Nathaniel,  his  intimacy 
with  Viscount  Galway,  9 ;  visits  the 
vault  of  the  Cavendish  family,  12; 
dines  with  Lord  Surrey,  21 ;  break- 
fasts with  him,  23;  mtimaey  with 
Sheridan,  32;  enters  the  honae  of 
commons  87 ;  TOtea  with  Mr.  Pitt  on 
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the  qnestion  relative  to  the  Westmin- 
ster election,  40 ;  the  object  of  royal 
and  ministerial  enmity,  41 ;  diaes  with' 
Lord  Erskine,  45 ;  present  at  a  debate 
respecting  the  Westminster  election, 
51 ;  intimacy  with  Lord  North,  56 ; 
his  supposition  respecting  the  aaihor 
of  Junius,  65,  69 ;  his  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Rose,  74 ;  visits  Paris,  85 ;  visits 
the  castle  of  Vincennes,  102;  conver* 
sation  with  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  105 ; 
with  Lieut.  Wright,  ib.;  with  Gen. 
Manners,  108;  votes  with  ministers 
on  the  Westminster  scrutiny  question, 
130;  opposes  the  bill  for  amending 
the  representation  of  the  English  par- 
liament, 140 ;  his  supposition  respect- 
ing the  authors  of  the  *'  Probationary 
Odes,*'  id,;  his  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Lacam,  155 ;  his  opinion  of  Hastings's 
political  acts,  156;  dines  with  the 
Earl  of  Portmore,  159 ;  his  interview 
with  Lord  Sackville,  165 ;  visits  Pa- 
ris, 169;  his  visits  to  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg  Strelits,  174;  to  the 
Queen  of  Denmark  at  Zell,  id, ;  sets 
out  for  Hamburgh,  175;  undertakes 
a  commission  to  the  Queen  at  Zell, 
176;  his  interview  with  the  Baron 
de  Schimmelman,  id. ;  with  the  Baron 
de  Bulow,  177,  180,  182 ;  sets  oat  for 
Zell,  177;  draws  up  a  letter  to  the 
Queen,  178;  presents  it  to  her,  ib.; 
returns  to  Zell,  181;  conversation 
with  the  queen,  td. ;  arrives  in  Lon- 
don, 183;  conversaUon  with  Baron 
Lichtenstein,  id, ;  his  dangerous  jour- 
ney to  Zell,  184;  interview  with  the 
Queen,  185,  188 ;  arrives  in  London, 
190 ;  hears  of  the  Queen's  death,  191; 
waits  on  Lord  North,  193;  remune- 
rated for  his  Uouble,  194 ;  hears  of 
Lord  Sackville^s  death,  ib, ;  remarks 
on  his  correspondence  with  him,  194, 
195,  196 ;  his  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Eden,  203 ;  letter  from  the  Duke  of 
Dorset  to,  ib, ;  his  visits  to  Sir  John 
Macpherson,  208 ;  intimacy  with  Dr. 
Dodd,  214;  votes  for  fortifying  the 
dockyards  of  Portsmouth  and  Ply- 
mouth, 227 ;  believes  Sir  Philip  Fran- 
cis to  be  the  author  of  **  Junius,*'  231; 
dines  with  Sir  John  Macpherson,  236 ; 
his  comparison  between  Pitt  and  Pe- 
ricles, 237 ;  his  respect  for  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, 252 ;  votes  against  Burke's  pro- 
position respecting  Warren  Hastings, 
d63 ;  his  visits  to  Lord  Rodney,  271 ; 


remarks  in  die  Doke  of  Qaeensberry's 
note  to,  278;  his  conversation  with 
some  of  the  officers  who  fought  in  the 
battle  of  Mollwitz,  279;  remarks  in 
the  Duke  of  Dorset's  letter  to,  284 ; 
publishes  his  **  Short  Review  of  the 
Political  State  of  Great  Britain,"  285 ; 
his  secrecy  respecting  the  author,  286; 
conversation  with  Mr.  Debrett,  287 ; 
letter  from  Debrett  to,  287;  votes  in 
favour  of  Hastings,  298 ;  his  intimi^sy 
with  M.  Calonne,  302;  letters  from 
the  Duke  of  Dorset  to,  303 ;  intimacy 
with  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne, 
304 ;  visits  the  Viscountess  de  la  Lu- 
zerne, ib. ;  opposes  Mr.  Pelham's  mo- 
tion respecting  Warren  Hastings,  310; 
his  acquaintance  with  Lord  Delaval, 
311 ;  votes  against  Sir  James  En 
skine's  motion  respecting  Warren 
Hastings,  315;  supports  Wilkes's 
motion  relative  to  Warren  Hastings, 
339 ;  anecdote  related  to,  by  Sir  John 
Macpherson,  340 ;  his  intimacy  with 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Clermont, 
347,  349 ;  passes  part  of  the  autumn 
of  1787,  in  Paris,  354 ;  intimacy  with 
Count  Belgiojoso,  356;  predilection 
for  Lords  North  and  Sackville,  364 ; 
prejudiced  against  Sir  Elijah  Impey, 
366 ;  present  at  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings,  370;  acquaintance  with  Col. 
Fullarton,  374 ;  attends  the  represen- 
tation of  "  The  Ton,"  by  Lady  Wal- 
lace, 382 ;  supports  Pitt  in  the  debate 
on  the  naval  promotions,  384 ;  leaves 
London  to  avoid  voting  for  Sir  Elijah 
Impey,  391 ;  disapproves  of  his  con- 
duct, ib, ;  conversation  with  Lord 
Chatham,  417;  story  related  to,  by 
Lord  Sandwich,  424;  conversation 
wiUi  Hugh  Elliott,  432;  leaves  Lon- 
don for  Bath,  438 ;  returns  to  London, 
439 ;  acquaintance  with  the  Countess 
of  Tyrconnel,  445;  dines  with  sir 
James  Macpherson,  455;  conversa- 
.  tion  with  Gen.  Manners,  45^ ;  his  ad- 
'  miration  of  Pitt,  459;  supports  him 
on  the  regency  question,  462,  483; 
votes  for  Sir  Fletcher  Norton's  dis- 
missal, 470 ;  intimacy  with  Mr.  Love- 
den,  474 ;  his  visits  to  the  Duchess 
of  Gordon,  478 ;  the  Earl  of  Cler- 
mont's propositions  to,  id, ;  purchases 
a  regency  medal,  497 ;  conversation 
with  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  505 ;  his  ser- 
vices to  Pitt,  624 ;  letters  from  Baron 
de  Seckendorf  to,  respecting  the  Queen 
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of  Denmark,  6S5;  lettert  from  Baroo 

Bulow  to,  on  the  same  sabject,  637 ; 

from  the  Baron  de  Lichtenstein,  538 ; 
Wray,  Sir  Cecil,  M.P.  for  Weatmin- 

ster«  11 ;  character  of,  ib. ;  exertions, 

for  hia  re-election,  14 ;  petition  of,  41; 

Ilia  propoeition  leapecting  the  Weat- 

minaler  acratiny,  1 19. 
Wright,  Lieutenant,  account  of  hia  im- 

pnaonmeDt  in  the  Temple,  105. 


Yonge,  Sir  Oe<Mrge,  lecretary  at  war, 
one  of  the  deputation  to  the  Prince  of 
Walea  from  tke  Commons,  493 ;  pre- 
aenta  the  army  eatimates,  523. 

York,  Duke  of,  aee  Frederic^  Prince, 

-*-—  Archbiahop  of,  proposed  as  a  mem- 
ber for  her  majesty's  council,  604. 

Yorke,  Mr.  afierwaida  Earl  of  Hard- 
wicke,  approvea  of  the  address  od  the 
king's  recovery,  521. 
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